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[Acr January 12, 1895, Cuap. 23, 28 Srar., 612.] 
[AN ACT Providing for the public printing and binding and the distribution of 
public documents.] 
* * * * * 

Section 73, paragraph 2: 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture shall hereafter 
be submitted and printed in two parts, as follows: Part One, which 
shall contain purely business and executive matter which it is neces- 
sary for the Secretary to submit to the President and Congress; Part 
Two, which shall contain such reports from the different Bureaus and 
Divisions, and such papers prepared by their special agents, accom- 
panied by suitable illustrations, as shall, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, be specially suited to interest and instruct the farmers of the 
country, and to include a general report of the operations of the 
Department for their information. There shall be printed of Part 
One, one thousand copies for the Senate, two thousand copies for the 
House, and three thousand copies for the Department of Agriculture; 
and of Part Two, one hundred and ten thousand copies for the use of 
the Senate, three hundred and sixty thousand copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and thirty thousand copies for the use of 
the Department of Agriculture, the illustrations for the same to be 
executed under the supervision of the Public Printer, in accordance 
with directions of the Joint Committee on Printing, said illustrations 
to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture; and the 
title of each of the said parts shall be such as to show that such part is 
complete in itself. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY CF AGRICULTURE. 


Wasuineton, D.C., November 15, 1919. 

Sir: America during the war helped to save Europe and 
to preserve civilization by making available to the Allies, 
through increased production and conservation, large sup- 
plies of foodstuffs. But for this contribution it is difficult 
to see how the Allies could have waged the war to a victo- 
rious conclusion. Lacking such support and with their own 
. producing capacity seriously crippled, the German people ex- 
perienced partial famine conditions; their health and vitality 
were greatly impaired; and the collapse of their military 
power was due in no small measure to the shortage of food. 

The cessation of hostilities brought no immediate improve- 
ment in Kurope. On the contrary, in some respects more 
adverse conditions developed. Revolution became the 
order of the day; the directing hand of government was 
removed; discipline was relaxed; the morale, particularly 
of the people of the Central Powers, was broken; idleness 
and unemployment prevailed ; and in some sections anarchy 
reigned. It was obvious,that Europe could not produce 
sufficient foods for herself. Her crops had been short for 
several years and it was scarcely probable that those for 
1919 would be greater than the crops cf the last year of 
the war. Quite as unsatisfactory was the live-stock situation. 
In nine of the western nations the number of cattle had 
declined more than 7,000,000, sheep 7,500,000, swine 
24,500,000, and dairy cows several millions, with a greater 
proportionate reduction in the volume of products. 

Food relief after the armistice was imperative not only 
for the peoples of the new small friendly nations but also 


of the enemy countries. It became the key to the whole 
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situation and to the establishment of a real peace. Europe 
had to be fed if order was to be restored and if European 
civilization, and, therefore, that of all the world, including 
our own, was to be preserved. America had again to assist 
in saving Europe and herself by supplying food, and that 
in great abundance. It was estimated that Europe would 
need to import at least 20,000,000 tons of bread grains 
alone, and that of this quantity 11,000,000 must come from 
the United States. It was obvious also that she would call 
for large imports of meats and fats, and that for months, 
until shipping expanded again, most of these must be 
obtained from the United States. This burden America 
was able to assume because of the achievements of her 
farmers. The full story can not be told; only the outcome 
can be suggested. 


1919 ACREAGES AND YIELDS. 


The farmers of the Nation, in 1919, planted an acreage 
in leading cereals greater by 33,000,000 than the prewar 
annual average (1910-1914), which, it is estimated, wili 
yield 635,000,000 bushels more than the prewar average, 
and increased the number of milch cows over 1914 by 
2,700,000, of other cattle by 8,500,000, of swine by 16,- 
700,000, and of horses and mules by 1,000,000, or a total 
of 28,900,000. The planting operations for the year began 
before the fighting ceased. The call was still for more 
wheat. The Department suggested a maximum fall acreage 
of 47,206,000 acres, an increase of 12 per cent over 1918. 
There was actually planted 49,261,000, the largest acreage 
in the Nation’s history, 6,960,000 acres more than in 1918 
and 15,608,000 more than the five-year average, 1910-1914. 
The spring-wheat acreage was 22,593,000, while the winter 
and spring plantings combined amounted to 71,854,000 
acres, or 7,200,000 more than the preceding record and 
19,400,000 more than the prewar average. It is estimated 
that the yield will exceed that of 1918 by 1,000,000 bushels 
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and will be the Nation’s second record wheat crop. The 
estimated corn crop of 2,910,000,000 bushels will be 300,- 
000,000 greater than that of 1918 and only slightly less than 
the high yields of 1915 and 1917. 

If the fighting had continued and the season had been 
favorable, there is little question that the farmers of the 
country would have planted an aggregate crop acreage 
during the winter and spring greater than that for any 
preceding year in the Nation’s history. 

Forecasts of meat production for 1919, from partial 
reports of slaughtering, indicate that the record figure of 
last year—20,250,000,000 pounds—will be exceeded. The 
total will probably reach 21,000,000,000 pounds, as follows: 
Pork, 12,900,000,000 pounds, compared with 11,248,000,000 
in 1918 and 8,769,000,000 in 1914; beef, 7,500,000,000 as 
against 8,500,000,000 in 1918 and 6,079,000,000 in 1914; 
and mutton 600,000,000 pounds as against 537,000,000 in 
1918 and 739,000,000 in 1914. 

A rough estimate, based upon the number of milch cows 
and the census average of milk production per cow, indi- 
cates that the number of gallons of milk produced in 1919 
will aggregate 8,495,000,000, or 57,000,000 more than in 
1918 and 1,029,000,000 more than the average for 1910-1914. 
The figures for poultry and egg production have not been 
accurately ascertained, but it is roughly estimated, upon 
the basis of reported increases from one census to another, 
that egg production in 1919 will aggregate 1,957,000,000 
dozen, as against 1,921,000,000 in 1918 and 1,774,000,000 
in 1914, and that the number of poultry raised on farms will 
approximate 600,000,000. 


EXPORTS. 

The exports of foodstuffs, enormous during the war, rose 
greatly between the armistice and midsummer. The annual 
average exports of important cereals for the five years 
preceding the war were 162,000,000 bushels. ‘They rose to 
517,000,000 in 1915 and aggregated 448,000,000 in 1919. 
Dairy products, of which 25,000,000 pounds were exported 
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on the average during the five-year period before the war, 
increased in volume to 102,400,000 pounds in 1915, 217,- 
500,000 in 1916, 352,000,000 in 1917, 592,000,000 in 1918, 
and 781,000,000 in 1919; while the exports of meat and 
meat products were 1,291,000,000 pounds for the five-year 
average before the war, 1,500,000,000 in 1915, 1,800,000,000 
in 1916, 2,300,000,000 in 1918, and 3,300,000,000 in 1919. 

The following tables may facilitate the examination of 


these essential f 


acts: 


Acreage of crops in the United States. 


[Figures refer to planted acreage for winter wheat and rye.] 


1919 
(unrevised; 1918 | Annual 
Crop. estimate, | (subject to 1917 1916 1915 1914 average, 
October, |revision).! 1910-1914. 
1919). 
CEREALS. 
Con oe 102, 977, 000 107, 494, 000) 116, 730, 000,105, 296, 000| 106, 197, 000 103, 435, 000 105, 240, 000 
Wheat......| 71,854, 000| 64, 707,000! 58, 366, 000| 56,810, 000| 61,173, 000| 54,661,000) 52, 452, 000 
Oates 42, 169, 000] 44,400,000) 43, 553, 000] 41,527,000] 40,996,000] 38,442, 000) 38, 014, 000 
Barley......} 8,899,000; 9,679,000} 8,933,000, 7,757,000} 7,148,000, 7,565,000, 7,593,000 
Ryeste: see 6,820,000] 6,708,000} 4,480,000} 3,474,000] 3,153,000] 2,733,000 2,562,000 
Buckwheat. 943,000) 1,040, 000 924, 000 828, 000 769, 000 792, 000, 826, 000 
ices sea 1,091,300} 1,112,770} 980,900) 869,000} 802,600} 694,000; 733, 000 
Kafirs...... 5,183,000; 5,619,000] 5,153,000! 3,944,000} 4,153, 000|-......... / A sdh ee 
| / | 
Hotalasee. 239, 936, 300/240, 759, 770|239, 119, 900 220, 505, 000|224, 391, 600 2208,322,000 2207,420,000 
VEGETA- 
BLES, 
Potatoes...) 4,003,000} 4,210,000; 4,384,000} 3,565,000! 3,734,000) 3,714,000 3,686,000 
Sweet pota- 
toes...... 1,023,000} 922,000} 919,000 774,000) ~~ 731,000/ +~—-603,000| _~—«6 11, 000 
Total. .... 5,026,000} 5,132,000} 5,303,000) 4,339,000) 4,465,000] 4,314,000! 4,297, 000 
} 
Tobacco....| 1,774,300) 1,549,000} 1,518,000} 1,413,000) 1,369,900] 1,224,000, 1,209, 000 
Cotton......| 32,390, 000] 35, 890, 000 33, 841, 000 34,985,000) 31,412,000} 36,832,000! 35,330,000 
Grand to- 
Potala 279, 126, 600|283, 330, 770|279, 781, 900 261, 242, 000 261, 638, 500/2250,692,000 248,256,000 
1 For revised figures, see tables in Appendix. 3 Excluding grain sorghums, 
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Production in the United States. 
[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 
1919 
unr 
oy 1918 Annual 
Crop. estimate San] salP le tote || vi918 | pia 5 /SFerse® 
ne vision). 1914. 
1919). 
CEREALS. 
CORN ae rt su. see bushels. .)2, 910, 250.2, 582, 814 3, 065, 233/2, 566, 927/2, 994, 793)2, 672, 804)2, 732, 457 
Wihtabe sess. oe. do....| 918,471) 917,100} 636,655! 636,318]1,025, 801] 891,017) 728,225 
ORS = nee cee. do... .|1, 219, 521)1, 538, 359/1, 592, 740)1, 251, 837|1, 549, 030/1, 141, 060/1, 157, 961 
Brarleynecey So. 0.5. do....| 198,298} 256,375] 211,759} 182,309] 228,851) 194,953| 186, 208 
Byers nono tis S oss do....| 84,552] 90,183] 62,933] 48,862} 54,050| 42,779} 37,568 
Buckwheat......-. do....| 20,120) 17,182! 16,022} 11,662] 15,056] 16,881] 17,022 
Rice...........-.-- do.. 44,261] 40,424) 34,739} 40,861) 28,947] 23,649) 24,378 
Pea fits ors corte 522 do.=.-| 123,348] — 66,396] 61,409] 53,858] 114,460).........|......... 
Mtotalae aces do. ...|5, 518, 816)5, 508, 3833/5, 981, 490 4, 792, 634)6, 010, 988/14,983,143 14,883,819 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes....-.-. bushels..| 352,025] 400,106) 442,108) 286,953] 359,721] 409,921] 360,772 
Sweet potatoes. _... do....| 102,946] 86,334! 83,822) 70,955| 75,639]. 56,574/ 57,117 
Beans (commercial), ; 
bushels. ....-.. Mais 12,690] 17,437| 16,045} 10,715] 10,321; 11,585]......... 
Onions, commercial crop, 
Use lShAy ese =. ec on 10,784| 13,396] 12,376] 8,562} 7,664) (2) |... a 
Cabbage (commercial), 
OWS Soe irehin ce os 2 cca= ote 388) 516 475 255 G71" 04). Sco bes 
FRUITS 
Peaches. ......-. bushels..| 51,327| 34,133} 45,066) 37,505 64,097/ 54,109} 43, 752 
SCE ae Ee are ee do. 13,628] 10,342) 13,281) 11,874] 11,216] 12,086] 11, 184 
Epples oe s-eac. = oo do....! 144,429] 169,911! 163,117| 204,582} 76,670] 253,200] 197,898 
Cranberries (3States), 
DattOISs << 250i a See cane 546 343 249 471 441 Chay seaeae < 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Flaxseed........ bushels..| 9,450} 14,657; 9,164) 14,296] 14,030} 13,749} 18, 353 
Sugar beets. .......tons.. 7,298 5, 890 5, 980 6, 228 6,511 5, 585) 5,391 
Tobacco........- pounds. .|1, 316, 553|1, 340, 019|1, 249, 276/1, 153, 278/1, 062, 237]1, 034,679} 991, 958 
IHS Gs; eee tons..| 103, 544| 90,443} 98,439] 110,992) 107,263} 88,686] 81,640 
Gocromeesssees. 4. bales..| 10,696, 12,041} 11,302) 11,450) 11,192) 16,135} 14,259 
Sorghum sirup...gallons..| 33,668} 29,224) 37,472) 13,668|.....--..|...---.-.|--------- 
Peanuts....--: * bushels..| 44,966] 54,434; 52,505; ~35,324).........|-....---.|--------- 
Broom corn (5 States), 
OTIS tthe, Ae oot Se 51 58 57 BO asta tn | Gelaniaeta~ <lleseisi= sms 
Clover seed.....- bushels. - 967 1, 102 1, 488) WA) Peeeoeee eae y= 2-2 |-seis=5 is 


1 Excludes grain sorghums. 


2 No estimate. 
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Number of live stock on farms on January 1, 1910-1919. 


[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Annual 
i ‘1 1917 1916 1915 1914 average 
Kind. 1919 1918 Noto tad. 
4 
HlonsessesSanasea5eeeeeeae 21,534 | 21,555 | 21,210] 21,159] 21,195] 20,962 20, 430 
Niilogee eect meee 4,925| 4,873| 4,723] 4,593] 4,479| 4,449 4,346 
Milch cows....---------- 23,467 | 23,310| 22,894| 22,108] 21,262] 20,737 20, 676 
Other cattle.........-.-- 44,399 | 44,112] 41,689] 39,812] 37,067] 35,855 38, 000 
Sheep yee eee. eee 49,863 | 48,603 | 47,616} 48,625] 49,956 | 49,719 51,929 
Swincsees wero oe | 75,587 | 70,978 | 67,503} 67,766 | 64,618| 58,933 61, 865 
Estimated production of meat, milk, and wool. 
[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 
- 

Product. 1919 1918 | 1917 1916 1914 1909 
Bootle se eee pounds..| 7,500,000) 8,465,000) 7,384,007) 6,670,938] 6,078,908) 8,138,000 
‘Pore ates eee ee do... .|12, 868, 000/11, 248, 000! 8, 450, 148/10, 587, 765| 8, 768, 532| 8, 199, 000 
Mutton and goat1!_.... do....| 637,000} 537,000] 491,205| 633,969} 739,401] 615, 000 

| | 
otal. see do... .|21, 005, 000|20, 250, 000/16, 325, 360/17, 892, 672|15, 586, 841 16, 952, 000 
| 
Milic 22 Sees eee gallons..| 8,495,000] 8,438,000! 8,288,000, 8,003,000] 7,507,000) 7, 466, 406 
Wool (including pulled wool), | 
DOUNdS ee eee ees 308,459] 298,870, 281,892) 288,490 290,192) 289, 420 
Eggs produced 3...... dozen..} 1,957,000} 1,921, 000 1, 884, 000) 1, 848, 000) 1, 774, 000/41, 591, 000 
Poultry raised 3....number..} 600,000} 589,000; 578,000, 567,000) 544,000) 4 488,000 


1 Estimated for 1914-1918 by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Figures for meat production 
for 1919 are tentative estimates based upon 1918 production and a comparison of slaughter 
under Federal inspection for 6 months of 1919 with the corresponding 6 months in 1918. 

2 Estimated for 1914-1919 by assuming 362 gallons as the average yearly production of milk 
per cow. This average is given in the census for 1909. 

3 Estimated by assuming a constant increase since 1910. 

4 Annual averages for 1910-1914: Eggs, 1,695,000,000 dozen; poultry, 522,000,000. 


Exports of live stock from the United States. 


(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce.] 


Fiscal year ending June 30— Three 
, Annual : months, 
Kind. ey erase: j July to 
0-1914. Septem- 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 ber, 1919. 


Number. | Number, | Number.| Number.| Number. | Number. | Number. 


Horses. seu. ss-<% 28,073 | 289,340] 357,553 | 278,674| 84,765| 22,776 5,971 
Mulestan.e-gesaee 5,125] 65,788 | 111,915 | 136,689] 28,879 4,883 | 906 
G@atilasen ec eee 88,225] 5,484] 21,287] 13,387] 18,213] 18,376 20, 803 
Shoop weet eee 522,505 | 182,278 | 231,535 | 58,811 7,959 | 152,000 14, 186 


Swale semaetes see 11,191 7,799 22,048 21,926 9, 280 10, 122 2, 285 
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VALUES. 

On the basis of prices that have recently prevailed, the 
total value of all crops produced in 1919 is $15,873,000,000, 
compared with $14,222,000,000 for 1918; $13,479,000,000 for 
1917; $9,054,000,000 for 1916; $6,112,000,000 for 1914; and 
$5,827,000,000 for the five-year average, 1910-1914. These 
values represent gross production and not net returns to 
the producer. The value of live stock on farms in 1919 
was $8,830,000,000, compared with $8,284,000,000 in 1918; 
$6,736,000,000 in 1917;$6,021,000,000 in 1916; $5,890,000,006 
in 1914; and $5,318,000,000 for the five-year average, 1910- 
1914. 

This increased financial showing, it is again necessary to 
emphasize, does not mean that the Nation is better off to that 
extent or that its real wealth has advanced in that proportion. 
Considering merely the ‘domestic relations, the true state is 
indicated rather in terms of real commodities, comparative 
statements of which are given in the foregoing tables. The 
increased values, however, do reveal that the monetary returns 
to the farmers have increased proportionately with those of 
other groups of producers in the Nation and that their pur- 
chasing power has kept pace in the rising scale of prices. 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

The results of agricultural operations during the war fur- 
nish guaranty of the ability of the present farm population 
of the country, with the area now in farms and in the existing 
state of agricultural science and practice, to meet the Nation’s 
necessities for the near future if the requisite incentives are 
furnished. But there are reasons for further optimism. As 
has been repeatedly pointed out, we still have a large area 
of untouched tillable land. This is somewhat generally un- 
derstood, but it is not so well known that, as the result of 
improved processes and better practices in all sections, there 
has been an upward tendency in the acre yields. Asa matter 


of fact, the view seems more frequently to be expressed 
154887°—yBK 1919——2+¢ 
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that in this respect American agriculture has deteriorated. 
The facts disprove this, and in no part of the Union more 
strikingly than in the older regions, such as the New England 
and North Atlantic States. 

Crop yields per acre in the United States show an up- 
ward tendency during the period for which we have reliable 
comparable statistics. The average rate of increase for the 
past 25 years has been about one-half of 1 per cent a year. 
This gain is not readily observed from one year to another, 
owing to the wide yearly fluctuations in yield. But when 
averages for a series of years are obtained, the effect of 
the seasonal variations is largely neutralized and the general 
trend is clear. The upward tendency is shown graphically 
in the following charts: 
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During the decades of the seventies and eighties, when 
there was a vast expansion of farm area in the West and 


crops were grown on a more and more extensive scale 
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tendency of crop yields per acre was downward. Since the 
early nineties, however, the movement has been upward. 

In the decade of the eighties, that is, for the 10 years 
ending with 1890, the average yield per acre of wheat in 
the United States was 11.84 bushels; for the past 10 years, 
that is, for the 10 years ending in 1918, it was 14.87—an 
increase of 25 per cent. 

For the 10 years ending in 1890 the average yield of corn 
in the United States was 23.43 bushels; in the 10 years 
ending in 1918 it was 25.81—an increase of 10 per cent. 

The oats yield in the 10 years ending in 1890 averaged 
25.92 bushels, but in the 10 years ending in 1918 it was 
32.17—a gain of 24 per cent. 

The potato crop averaged 72.97 bushels per acre for the 
.10 years ending in 1890, and 96.84 for the last 10 years— 
an increase of nearly one-third. 

By a like comparison, it may be observed that the hay 
yield rose from 1.193 tons per acre to 1.432—an increase 
of 20 per cent. 

Cotton, notwithstanding the ravages of the boll weevil, 
increased from an average of 169.78 pounds in the decade 
ending in 1890 to 175.73 in the last decade—a gain of 3.5 
per cent. 

Other field crops have likewise shown greater yields. 
The average increase per acre of all crops in the 10 years 
ending in 1918, compared with the 10 years ending in 1890, 
was about 16 per cent. 

The tendency toward enlarged output per acre is general 
throughout the United States; it is not due to a shifting of 
production from one section to another. For example, in 
the old agricultural State of New York the increases for the 
two periods mentioned above were as follows: Corn 24 per 
cent, wheat 44, oats 21, barley 24, buckwheat 43, potatoes 
30, hay 10, average of all (weighted) 18 per cent. The facts 
for the New England States may appeal to many as even 
more striking and significant. For the six New England 
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States, the following gains are shown in the 10-year period, 
1909-1918, over the average for 1866-1875: Corn 33 per 
cent, wheat 63, oats 25, barley 27, rye 27, buckwheat 17, 
potatoes 27, hay 24, and all field crops 25 per cent; and for 
the 10 years, 1909-1918, over the average for 1881-1890: 
Corn 38 per cent, wheat 60, oats 24, barley 29, rye 44, buck- 
wheat 45, potatoes 69, hay 23, and all field crops 26 per 
cent. For convenience of comparison, the accompanying 
table is inserted. 


Comvarison of crop yields in six New England States. 


Percentage increase in 
average yields per 
acre during 10 years, 
1909-1918, over— 

Crops. 
10-year 10-year 
average, average, 

1866-1875. | 1881-1890. 

COME Fon nceeseee-s spec ape sen. ca 33 38 
WIRGAG cos ae secs od oe ecan ene oe 63 60 
GRE SE EK « cininle Se eae a tirta stints siciais eis ave 25 24 
Barloys ote seactmncisiaese yews ose 27 29 
IRV Ore waulsowoe cases ecotes es ease 27 44 
Blick yw OCahe ne as-osewe sales ents ile 45 
IPOUALOOS.. oscccniswiacsisie <> sissies 27 69 
d 3 Wee) See MOREE ee AA See 24 23 
All field crops (weighted)....... 25 26 


The gains noted are real; that is, they are not due to 
changes in statistical method. They are observed in the 
official statistics of most foreign countries, as well as in those 
of the United States. 

The increased production per acre shown is due, in con- 
siderable measure, to the practice of better agricultural 
methods, including the use of more efficient farm machinery ; 
better knowledge and fuller adoption of crop rotations; 
planting of crops better adapted to prevailing climatic con- 
ditions; development and adoption of varieties more re- 
sistant to plant diseases and insect pests; more general appli- 
cation of disease and insect control measures; increased and 
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more intelligent use of fertilizers; and improved efficiency 
in crop production generally. 


FOREIGN YIELDS ALSO INCREASED. 


Not only in the United States, but in most civilized coun- 
tries of the world, the yield per acre has been tending upward 
in recent years. This is noted in respect to wheat in prac- 
tically all wheat-growing countries. If we compare the 
average wheat yields per acre in the 10-year period, 1891— 
1900, with those in 1901-1910, we find that in the United 
Kingdom there has been an improvement of 6 per cent, that 
is, from 30.1 to 31.9 bushels; in the Netherlands, of 19 per 
cent, or from 27.7 to 33; in New Zealand, of 28 per cent, or 
from 24.6 to 31.5 ; in Sweden, of 14 per cent, or from 24.2 to 
27.6; in Germany, of 23 per cent, or from 23.6 to 29.1; in 
Ontario, of 12 per cent, or from 19.4 to 21.8; in Manitoba, of 7 
per cent, or from 17 to 18.2; in France of 8 per cent, or from 
18.1 to 19.5; in Hungary, of 3 per cent, or from 17.3 to 17.8; 
in Japan, of over 2 per cent, or from 17 to 17.4; in Poland, 
of 3 per cent, or from 15.5 to 15.9; in Roumania, of 21 per 
cent, or from 14 to 16.9; in the United States, of 8 per cent, 
or from 12.9 to 13.9; in India, of 16 per cent, or from 9.7 to 
11.3; in Caucasia, of 18 per cent, or from 9.5 to 11.2; in Rus- 
sia, excluding Poland and Caucasia, of 14 per cent, or from 
8.3 to 9.5 bushels. These countries are given in the order of 
their relative rank in yield per acre during the period 1891- 
1900. Satisfactory comparative data are not available for 
Argentina. Similar gains have been observed in other crops. 

The average yields in the United States are frequently 
compared with the much larger yields in some European 
nations. In Belgium the average yield is about double 
that in the United States; in the United Kingdom, more 
than 60 per cent greater, and in France, nearly 15 per cent. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the energy of 
each American farmer is spread over a larger area and that, 
although he produces less per acre, he produces much more 
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per man. The total output of the average farmer is prob- 
ably greater in the United States than in any other country 
in the world. Thus, in Belgium, with its intensive system 
of farming, only about 5.3 acres are cultivated for each per- 
son engaged in agriculture, whereas, in the United States, 
the corresponding figure is 27 acres. Taking both acreage 
and yield per acre into consideration, the average American 
farmer produces 2.5 times as much as the average Belgian 
farmer; 2.3 times as much as the English; 3.2 times as much 
as the French; 2.5 times as much as the German; and over 6 
times as much as the Italian. 

For many years to come the average yield per acre in the 
United States may be expected to increase, although the 
total output per man may diminish. This country has a 
long distance to go before it comes in sight of its limit of 
farm production. It can further increase its output of com- 
modities by continuing to secure increased yields per acre. 
It has been estimated by experts that only about 15 per 
cent of the land in cultivation is yielding reasonably full 
returns. The opportunity is presented, as conditions war- 
rant, to bring the remaining 85 per cent up to the point of 
fair yield. One of the objectives of all good farmers and of 

the agricultural agencies assisting them is to promote in- 
creased yields along economic lines by the further applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge and the adoption of improved 
practices. The path of progress is pretty well charted and 
the agricultural forces are moving along it with gratifying 
speed. However, the maintenance of satisfactory increases 
necessitates the continuance and enlargement of investi- 
gational work, particularly such as is required to insure fuller 
control of destructive plant diseases and insect pests. 


FARM LAND PROBLEMS. 


The Nation can further expand its output of commodities 
by cultivating the tillable land which at present is unused, 
estimated to be over 60 per cent of the total. But there has 
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been no such full consideration of the policy which should 
be pursued in reference to the extension of the farm area as 
has been given to economical production. Since the Nation 
now retains but little land of ready availability; agricultural 
expansion will result mainly from efforts to utilize and to 
increase the productivity of farm lands now owned by indi- 
viduals, corporations, and the States. 

A number of important questions must be answered: How 
rapidly should new areas be developed? What means should ~ 
be employed to bring new lands into use, so that settlers 
may achieve success, employ sound methods of husbandry, 
and establish a wholesome community life? What is the 
significance of the increase of tenancy and what may be 
done to establish a system of land tenure which will insure 
good farming and a sound and democratic foundation for 
American agriculture? What is the bearing of the increas- 
ing prices of land and the resulting speculation on the prog- 
ress of agriculture and the welfare of the farmer ? 


EXPANSION OF AREA IN FARMS. 


The expansion of the Nation’s agriculture is limited by 
the supply of labor and capital available for farming pur- 
poses rather than by the scarcity of undeveloped lands. It 
is true that, in general, the best land is already in cultiva- 
tion, but without question much of the remainder can be 
tilled when the country reaches the economic stage which 
would justify its utilization. 

There are numerous fallacious opinions with respect to the 
need of extending the farm area. Many people, noting the 
prevailing prices of agricultural products, demand increased 
production and insist that the remedy lies in immediate and 
rapid expansion of the acreage in farms. Others, observing 
large tracts of unused land, deplore the great waste of our 
resources. Still others explain the movement of population 
from rural districts to cities by the nonavailablilty of land, 
which they attribute to land monopoly, speculation, and 
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other evils. The demand for farm products, unlike the 
demand for manufactured articles, does not expand rapidly 
to meet a large increase in supply. There is a tendency 
toward an equilibrium between urban and agricultural in- 
dustry. If too much labor and capital are diverted from 
farming, the relative prices, and consequently the relative 
profits, of agricultural activity will increase, and there will 
be a tendency toward expansion. If this is excessive, how- 
ever, relative prices and profits will tend to decrease and the 
industry may suffer depression. The inelasticity of demand 
for farm products sets a very decided limit at a given time 
to the increase of population and capital profitably employed 
in agriculture. . 

It is not in the interest of producers or consumers to have 
large fluctuations in agricultural production. There is al- 
ways danger of glutting the market and of serious loss. The 
aim rather should be to secure a steady flow of commodities 
of sufficient volume to supply an increasing dsmand at prices 
which will yield the farmer a decent wage and a fair profit 
on his investment. It seems difficult to get it into the minds 
of some people that farming is a business and must pay; 
that under modern conditions there can not be an unlimited 
number of farmers. There could be a larger proportion of 
farmers to total population if each farm were self-sufficient 
and produced no surplus of consequence, but to-day the _ 
average farmer produces many times what he consumes of 
some things and is dependent for his prosperity upon their 
profitable exchange for other articles which he uses. There 
should be, and in the long run there will tend to be, no more 
farmers in the Nation than are needed to produce the quan- 
tity of products which can be disposed of at a profit. There 
will be farmers enough if the business of farming is made 
profitable and if rural life is made. attractive and healthful. 
The consumers must be willing to pay prices for farm prod- 
ucts which will enable farmers to produce them and to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of individual and commu- 
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nity life. The Nation also must be prepared to omit nqth- 
ing to improve the countryside. It is of the first importance 
that satisfactory schools, with courses of study related to 
the problems of rural life, be provided, that good roads be 
constructed, and that adequate provision be made to give 
rural communities the requisite sanitary and medical serv- 
ices, including hospital facilities. When these requirements 
are met, we shall not have to concern ourselves as to the 
number of farmers and the adequacy of our agricultural pro- 
duction. There will then be no difficulty in retaining in the 
rural districts a sufficient number of contented and efficient 
people. What we need is not a ‘‘back to the land” propa- 
ganda, but an acceleration of the movement for the improve- 
ment of the countryside which will render the abandonment of 
farms unnecessary and the expansion of farming inevitable. 

There is reason to believe that a considerable expansion 
in farm-land area occurred during the war. The acreage 
devoted to the 19 principal crops increased 10.1 per cent 
from 1914 to 1918. Accordingly, the crop area per capita 

increased from 3.22 acres in 1914 to 3.33 in 1918, or 3.4 
per cent. This expansion probably resulted in part from 
the use for crops of land normally devoted to other purposes, 
especially to pasture. However, it seems to indicate that 
the farming industry has more than held its own during the 
period. This conclusion is confirmed by an increase not 
only in the per capita production of nearly all the important 
crops, but also, according to a recent report, in the number 
of cattle and swine per capita. Moreover, estimates for 
milk, eggs, and poultry indicate an increase in per capita 
production during the war. In view of these facts, it prob- 
ably would be unwise to stimulate a-large increase in the 
per capita farm acreage at the present time, especially 
where such an increase would have to be effected by utilizing 
land which is inferior or which would be made available at 
a heavy outlay for drainage, irrigation, or clearing. Ap- 
parently, therefore, American agriculture should consolidate 
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the gains already made; prepare for the period of competi- 
tion which is to be expected with the return of normal 
world conditions, principally by increasing, through sound 
and economical methods, the productivity of areas already 
under cultivation; and utilize the services of the most 
experienced and judicious agricultural leaders in determin- 
ing where, when, and how to bring into cultivation and 
develop public and private unused land. 

The best experts of the Federal department and of the 
agricultural colleges should make a careful investigation of 
the possibilities of utilizing land not now devoted to agri- 
culture. In respect to the 200,000,000 acres of cut-over 
land, the 60,000,000 requiring drainage, and the 30,000,000 
whick may be irrigated, there is great variation from district 
to district as to the possibility of economic use. Distinctive 
regions should be fully studied with a view to assemble all 
existing data on productivity, cost of making the land 
available, present tenure and prices, type of agriculture 
best adapted to the conditions, possible returns, minimum 
size of farms capable of supporting families in reasonable 
comfort, minimum equipment needed at the beginning of 
settlement, sources of credit, and marketing and trans- 
portation facilities. 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


At present various private agencies are engaged in pro- 
moting land settlement. Many of them are honest in 
intention, promise, and practice; others keep within the 
letter of the law but, through exaggeration and indirection 
of statement, create false impressions in the mind of the 
settler. Many violate no canon ot fair business practice, 
but their interest is in profits and they do not pursue a 
policy calculated to develop a profitable and wholesome 
community life. Only a few have made careful studies of 
the conditions of successful settlement and developed their 
business with a view to the settlers’ progress and success. 
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Practically all are seeking to realize the highest possible 
price for their undeveloped holdings, and the settler is 
compelled to face the problem of adjustment +o pioneer 
conditions while carrying a burden of land value which 
often represents, in part, the capitalization of a future in- 
crease in earning powef. 

The intending settler of small means is rarely able to 
distinguish between the good and bad methods of selling 
land in new regions. The more unscrupulous the land 
company the more lurid are its advertisements and the more 
extravagant its promises. Settlers often are induced to 
invest all their savings in land not suitable for successful 
farming, to purchase more land in relation to the capital 
available for development than they should, or to under- 
take projects the cost of clearing or reclamation of which 
will prove to be prohibitive. The results, in many instances, 
have been tragic failures after years of incredible hardships, 
waste of capital and of human lives, discouragement of 
intending settlers, and injury to the business of legitimate 
and well-meaning land concerns. 

It would be desirable if governmental agencies, by system- 
atic aid, should furnish reliable information to those seeking 
farms, should take particular pains, through their agricultural 
machinery, to give new settlers very special assistance and 
guidance, and, where conditions are favorable, should aid in 
the development of well-considered settlement plans. 


TENANCY. 


The increase of tenancy has become the subject of deep 
concern to thoughtful students of rural conditions. The ten- 
ant, on an average, remains on the same farm only about 
one-sixth as long as the owning farmer. Consequently, he 
often manifests little interest in the improvement of the farm 
and in the progress of the community. A certain proportion 
of tenants is normal and may not be unwholesome. Many 
farm owners, because of age or infirmity, find it necessary to 
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retire. Their farms are temporarily operated by their sons or 
other relatives who subsequently may become owners through 
inheritance-or purchase. Large numbers of young men with 
little capital find tenancy a convenient stage in their progress 
to ownership. Certain local studies reveal the fact that nearly 
two-thirds of the farm owners who operate their farms have 
passed through this stage. Frequently it serves as a useful 
period of apprenticeship in farm management before the 
heavier financial burdens of ownership are assumed. 

In a great many cases the farmer has not yet acquired 
sufficient experience as a manager to operate his farm effi- 
ciently without the assistance of the landlord. In some in- 
stances, also, the tenant has been reared in an environment 
characterized by lack of thrift, self-restraint, aad systematic 
industry. He may not have the general intelligence or tech- 
nical knowledge to stand alone in the management of a farm. 
Where these personal limitations exist the solution of the 
problem lies in education, training, and the development of 
systematic habits of industry and thrift rather than in radi- 
cal changes in the system of tenure. 

Since there will continue to be a certain number of ten- 
ants, every effort should be made to change the conditions 
of leasing so as to improve the methods of agriculture, 
increase the period of occupancy, and insure a fair division 
of returns; and the States should provide by law for a 
system of compensation by owners to tenants for unex- 
hausted improvements and set up the necessary adminis- 
trative machinery. Such arrangements have prevailed 
in England for many years to the benefit of all concerned. 

Although landlords may, and often do; play an important 
part in financing and in operating farms, there are large 
numbers who live at a distance and who contribute nothing 
toward their efficient utilization or improvement. Moreover, 
they often fail to interest themselves in promoting the prog- 
ress of the community in which their land is situated, although 
they benefit by such progress. Land, however, is peculiarly 
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important to all the people and the welfare and prosperity of 
the community, as well as its economic and social progress, 
depend so vitally on its use and the relationship of the pop- 
ulation to it that serious thought must be given to the prob- 
lem of limiting absentee ownership. 

The endeavor to develop a more harmonious and efh- 
cient relation between tenant and landlord and to restrict 
absentee landlordism does not obviate the necessity of tak- 
ing ‘measures to retard the increase of tenancy. The road 
to farm ownership should be made as smooth as possible. This 
‘may be accomplished in part by providing more liberal credit 
facilities. The Federal Farm-Loan System has furnished a 
means whereby farmers may conveniently borrow under the 
conservative conditions of first-mortgage security. However, 
an analysis of the amount loaned shows that only a small 
proportion of the net proceeds was ostensibly obtained for the 
purchase of farms. 

In some sections the growth of tenancy has been stimu- 
lated by the fact that the price of land has been higher than 
the level justified by current earnings. Consequently, it has 
been more profitable to rent than to buy unless one wished to 
speculate in land values. Recently there has been a tend- 
ency for prices to increase with extreme rapidity. There has 
been active, and in many respects unwholesome, speculation 
which has profited mainly the real estate agents. A heavy 
charge, therefore, has been placed agains: the earnings of the 
land on the assumption of the continuance of war prices. The 
advancing price of land is especially serious in the case of 
the undeveloped regions of the country. It constitutes an 
obstacle to development, for the actual settler is compelled 
to assume at the outset unduly heavy interest charges. 


EXTENSION OF FORESTRY. 


The continued dissipation of privately owned forests in 
every timber-producing region of the country is a matter 
of grave concern. The public does not fully realize its 
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seriousness. If the area having little or no value for other 
than forest purposes is not protected, much of it will be- 
come practically nonproductive. Millions of acres in the 
older parts of the country where supplies of timber are 
needed by the communites have become almost valueless. 
Where the land is not valuable for agriculture large-scale 
lumbering operations are followed by local industrial de- 
pression, the timber industries migrate, population decreases, 
farmers lose their local market, taxable values decline, 
schools and roads deteriorate, and the economic and social 
life of the community suffer. 

The problem presented is very difficult. Public forests 
are confined to relatively limited areas, except in the West.” 
These will by no means supply the future needs of the 
country. At present the greater part of the lumber pro- 
duced annually is cut from private lands on which the 
appearance of new growth is at best a matter of accident, 
is likely to be long delayed, or may never occur. With- 
out concerted action under public cooperation and direc- 
tion the problem will not be selved. Private initiative can 
not be depended upon to secure the requisite conservation. 

The preservation of forests in all forest regions is of 
immediate concern and importance to farmers. Timber 
is an important farm crop. Farm woodlands comprise 
about 20 per cent of the farm area of the country. At the 
last census the value of the products from them was greater 
than that of the potato crop and nearly double that of the 
tobacco yield. Forestry, therefore, must be assigned a 
place in farm management. Farmers also are vitally con- 
cerned with national forestry problems. They consume 
more wood than any other group and they are interested in 
seeing that there is available, at reasonable prices, a con- 
' tinuous supply of lumber and other forest products. A 
sound forestry policy does not conflict with agricultural 
settlement. In fact, it facilitates the cultivation of land 
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suitable for agriculture, and also seeks to secure the proper 
handling of existing forests and the reforestation of de- 
nuded regions. On the other hand, forest devastation 
retards agricultural development. 


NECESSARY STEPS. 


Certain things seem clear. Fire is a great menace not 
only on forested but also on cut-over areas. Adequate 
protection, therefore, should be required of all owners. 
The public, through both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, should cooperate in organizing this service and 
should share the cost of maintaining it. It should also 
‘adopt such practical measures as may be necessary to 
bring about the discontinuance of all practices which result 
in turning the forests into wastes, and should aid private 
owners to perpetuate their forests by proper management. 
A well-balanced policy requires a much larger program of 
publicly owned forests than at present. The acquisition 
of forest lands by the Federal Government is now pro- 
ceeding under the. Weeks forestry law. The total area 
approved for purchase to date is 1,835,298 acres. The 
continuation of the policy is sought by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, ‘and an estimate of an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 will be placed before the Congress. 
And, furthermore, the consolidation of National Forest 
areas through exchange with private owners should be 
accelerated. There are now pending no Jess than 25 bills 
authorizing exchanges, and the enactment of a general 
law would be im the public interest. There is a growing 
demand for additions to the National Forests from the 
public lands in the States where such action is possible 
only through legislation. Recently a law authorizing the 
addition of 1,000,000 acres to the National Forests in cen- 
tral Idaho has been enacted. 

Good forestry practice rests upon the possession of full 
and accurate data. Our present knowledge of the methods 
of securing the largest yields is inadequate. There is need 
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of further information regarding the amount, quality, and 
distribution of existing timber supplies. A detailed inven- 
tory of our present resources and a survey of present and 
prospective needs are essential for constructive planning. 


FARM MANAGEMENT AND FARM ECONOMICS. 


Until comparatively recently studies in farm economics 
were neglected. In the last 10 or 15 years it has come 
to be recognized that the prosperity of the farmer depends 
as much upon good business methods as upon his practices 
in plant culture and animal husbandry. In 1906 the 
Department of Agriculture inaugurated investigations in 
farm management, which remained in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry until 1915, when the Office of Farm Management 
was established as a branch of the Office of the Secretary. 
During the latter part of the calendar year 1918 steps were 
taken to reorganize the work. At my request, a committee 
composed of recognized authorities on farm management 
and agricultural economics made a thorough study of the 
activities of the office, not only with a view to enlarge the 
scope and increase the efficiency of the work but also to 
outline definite methods of procedure to be followed in the 
study of farm-management problems, and especially the 
cost of producing agricultural products. The members of 
this committee were: G. F. Warren, professor of agricul- 
tural economics and farm management, State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y.; Andrew Boss, chief of the divi- 
sion of agronomy and farm management, State College of 
Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn.; H. C. Taylor, head of the 
department of agricultural economics, College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; J. A. 
Foord, professor of farm management, State College of 
Agriculture, Amherst, Mass.; J. I. Falconer, professor of 
rural economics, State College of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Ohio; R. L. Adams, professor of agronomy, State College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif.; and G. I. Christie, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and director of extension in Indiana. 
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This committee submitted a report to me, which I 
approved and which has been published as Circular No. 
132 of the Office of the Secretary. It not only outlined the 
field of work of the Office of Farm Management but also. 
recommended that its name be changed to Bureau of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics, and that the investi- 
gations conducted by it be carried on in close cooperation 
with the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in order 
to prevent duplication of effort, to promote the development 
of farm-management activities in the various States, and 
to unify the methods and improve the general character 
of all farm-management work. On the basis of these rec- 
ommendations, separate conferences were held for the 
purpose of indicating in greater detail the activities pro- 
posed by the reorganization committee, and especially to 
consider the projects relating to cost of production, farm 
organization, land utilization, and farm life. 

These. conferences resulted in the following approved 
projects: 

(1) Cost or PropuctTrion Seaniree? —The value and im- 
portance of such studies are set forth clearly in the report 
of the reorganization committee, as follows: 


Cost of production studies are of value to the individual farmer and, at 
the same time, are helpful in ascertaining the economic status of farming 
as an industry. 

From the standpoint of the individual farmer the primary purposes are: 

(1) To record the details of the farm business for reference. 

(2) To give an insight into the elements and interrelations of the 
different farm activities. 

(3) To furnish information that may enable the farmer to reduce costs 
or otherwise increase profits. 

(4) To make possible a comparison of the proftableness of the different 
enterprises and combinations of enterprises. 

The records secured by cost of production studies give data for analyzing 
the farm business, and thus are of fundamental importance in the whole 
program of agricultural research and education. The results of such 
studies on a number of farms where a given type of farming is practiced 
are useful not only to the farmers from whose farms the results were © 
obtained, but are of value in showing other farmers how to improve 
their methods, 
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From the standpoint of the public, cost of production studies provide 
the facts which give a basis for intelligent judgment upon the probable 
effects of any given legislation or other public activity upon the farmer 
as a producer and as a citizen. Cost of production studies are therefore 
one of the means of providing the basic facts needed by legislators and 
price commissions in comparing the profits of competing lines of produc- 
tion and estimating necessary price. 


(2) Farm-Lire Srupres.—These studies are to be con- 
ducted with a view to make living conditions in the home 
and in the community more satisfactory to the farm family. 
They will cover the following topics: Rural home life; 
opportunities for social contacts in typical rural communi- 
ties; the relation of educational and religious institutions 
to farm-life problems; problems relating to geographical 
population groups, such as the relation of urban and rural’ 
populations, the shifting of rural populations, race elements 
in rural districts; social aspects of tenancy and landlordism; 
rural organizations, their efficiency, scope, causes of success 
and failure; social aspects of various types of farm labor— 
the married and unmarried farm hand, seasonal and child 
labor; the relation of various forms of disability—the aged, 
illiterate, defective, dependent, delinquent—to farm-life 
problems; and the social consequences of local disasters 
due to natural causes, as well as of thrift and agencies for 
promoting it. 

(3) Lanp Economics (LAND Uritizatron), involving the 
consideration of land resources, values, ownership and 
tenancy, settlement and colonization, and land policies. 

(4) Farm ORGANIZATION. 

(5) Farm FinancraL RELATIONS. 

(6) Farm Lapor STupDIgEs. 

(7) AGRICULTURAL HIsTORY AND GEOGRAPHY; and 

(8) DEMONSTRATION ACTIVITIES. 

The supervision of the task of executing the new program 
was assigned to Dr. H. C. Taylor, who was appointed Chief 
of the Office of Farm Management. Dr. Taylor, before 
accepting this position, owned and operated a farm in 
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Wisconsin and also was head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics in the college of agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. The department also secured the services of 


Mr. Francis W. Peck, of the University of Minnesota, who 
has had wide experience in studies of the cost of producing 


farm products, to take charge of the enlarged activities in 
this important field; of Dr. L. C. Gray, of Peabody College, 
to direct the work relating to land economics; and of 
Prof. C. J. Galpin, of the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to supervise the farm-life studies. 
This is merely a part of the plan to secure some of the best 
available minds in the country to direct the work relating 
to farm management and farm economics. 


APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED. 


Arrangements promptly were made to develop the activi- 
ties of the Office of Farm Management along the lines 
suggested by the reorganization committee. As it was 
clear that existing funds were inadequate, I submitted to 
the Congress, on May 23, 1919, & revised estimate calling 
for appropriations, during the fiscal year 1920, aggregating 
$611,990, compared with $305,090 during the fiscal year 
1919, an increase of $306,900. Aside from statutory 
salaries, it was proposed to allot the appropriation to the 
following lines of work, in the amounts indicated: 


Cost of production studies. -.... ee Se eee eee eee $245, 000 
Berin OrganiZatlon..\.4 scat. © neha eee 53, 600 
Farm finance ard farm relations.............-.--- 21, 560 
Agricultural history and geography...............- 29, 200 
Land economics (land utilization)...............-.. 112, 920 
Farm-liferstudiics.9- oe: tect ee eo ee ae 20, 560 
Demonstration activities (extension work).......... 32, 820 


It was hoped that the necessary additional. funds would 
be included in the agricultural appropriation bill for 1920, 
which was then pending. Unfortunately, however, Con- 
gress did not take favorable action on the proposal. It not 
only did not grant the increases recommended but inserted 
a proviso in the bill which restricts the amount that may 
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be expended on cost of production studies during the 
present fiscal year to $23,873. 

Although the funds at the disposal of the office were 
small, every effort has been made to carry out the reorgan- 
ization program along the lines indicated. J am renewing, 
in the estimates of the department for the fiscal year 1921, 
the recommendation that approximately $611,900 be pro- 
vided, and that the name of the present Office of Farm 
Management be changed to Bureau of Farm Management 
and Farm Economics. 

Having secured the best experts available to direct the 
principal activities of the office, I am confident that the 
work now under way and proposed, if the necessary funds 
are appropriated, will be executed in a highly satisfactory 
way, and that facts and information of immense value to 
individual farmers in dealing with their own problems, and 
also to the Nation for its guidance in considering broad 
agricultural policies, will be obtained and made available. 


CROP AND LIVE-STOCK REPORTING SERVICE. 


Accurate and complete statistics are prerequisite to the 
satisfactory consideration of any problem. They are of 
overwhelming importance to the millions of people inter- 
ested in rural life, and especially those charged with the 
responsibility of aiding, by legislative and administrative 
processes, the successful development of our great agricul- 
tural industry. Suggestions as to the direction of pro- 
duction and plans to improve marketing and distribution 
wait upon them, and in any national crisis they are essential 
to the intelligent handling of the Nation’s food problems. 
In this direction, as in many others, the war has brought 
home in very direct fashion the need of improvement. 

- The value of dependable information on acreage, crop 
yield, number of live stock, and farm surpluses can not be 
overestimated. The Bureau of Crop Estimates has slowly 
developed an organization to secure and verify many valuable 
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data. It is now necessary to extend it. The time has 
arrived for placing the work in all the States on a county 
basis. It is important that the live-stock and feed-reporting 
service be enlarged, that farm surpluses be ascertained, and 
that information regarding foreign crop and live-stock pro- 
duction be more fully secured and reported: It is peculiarly 
urgent that this be done at the present time. The 1920 
census is about to be taken. It will furnish new base-lines, 
and the department should be in a position, by reason of an 
improved service, to supply the country each year after the 
census with as full and accurate data as possible. 

Estimates to make it practicable for the department 
to execute the enlarged program will be laid before the 
Congress for consideration at its regular session. If they 
are approved, the field force of the bureau will be strength- 
ened by placing an assistant field agent and a clerk in each 
State. Additional specialists also will be appointed to 
collect, interpret, and present information regarding special 
crops and classes of live stock. The bureau then will be in 
a position to report for the Nation as a whole, for each 
State, and for each county, monthly or oftener if necessary, 
acreages to be planted; surpluses or deficiencies of seed, 
fertilizer, labor, and farm machinery; acreages actually 
planted; progress of farm-work; acreages abandoned and 
harvested; damage from weather conditions, insects, and 
plant diseases; condition of crops and forecasts of pro- 
duction; yields per acre and production at or near har- 
vest; acreages and yields of principal varieties of each 
crop; disposition and utilization of the crops produced; 
marketable surpluses and stocks on farms; prices received 
by farmers as distinguished from market quotations; prices 
farmers pay for supplies, machinery, and equipment; hours 
and wages of farm labor; and the foreign situation. These 
reports will cover about 70 crops, including such special 
items as vegetables, nuts, fruits, seed, oils, forest products, 
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and nursery stock, for all which adequate reports have not 
beer available except in the census years. 

Likewise, there will be given the number of horses, mules, 
dairy catilo, beef cattle, swine, sheep, goats, and poultry, 
by age and sex classifications corresponding with the census. 
enumeration of January, 1920; of purebred animals of 
each kind; of those bred, born, or brought on to the farm; 
of those sold, slaughtered, or lost through disease, exposure, 
or other causes; of those remaining on hand and on feed; 
the condition of the various classes of animals; farm prices; 
and the feed situation, including the carrying capacity of 
pastures and ranges, the number of silos, the quantity of 
silage and other forage available, as well as the domestic 
meat, dairy, poultry, wool, and hide production, and the 
foreign situation. 

Available foreign crop and live-stock estimates will be 
secured and published, especially for countries of deficient 
supply and those of surplus production in competition with 
the United States, and periodical world balance sheets 
will be prepared, showing for the principal countries of the 
world the production requirements, imports, exports, and 
net deficiencies or surpluses of the major crops and classes 

of live stock. 

It is proposed to establish intimate cooperative relations 
with State departments of agriculture and State assessors. 
In this way greater accuracy will be secured and the aggre- 
gate expense to the States and the Nation reduced. As 
the value of reports depends not only on their completeness 
and accuracy but also on their quick availability, they will 
be issued very promptly and more frequently, summaries 
will be released on dates of issuance, and the Crop Reporter 
will be changed from a monthly to a weekly basis. 


VALUE OF COMPLETE ESTIMATES. 


It need scarcely be pointed out that county estimates 
are of great importance to the work of the county agents 
and the extension service in each State, to manufacturers 
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and business men who supply farmers with equipment and 
machinery, to banks which furnish funds for financing 
crop production and movements, and to transportation 
companies for supplying cars when and where needed to 
move crops. They have already been made in a number 
of States. Preliminary estimates of acreages intended to 
be planted will enable farmers to determine whether their 
plans should be modified. Estimates of surpluses or de- 
ficiencies in the supplies of seed, fertilizers, and farm help 
tend to equalize both distribution and prices and to insure 
adequate farm production. Estimates of acreage, yield 
per acre, and production of each principal variety of a 
given crop, in addition to total production of the entire crop, 
will show the relative adaptability and productivity of 
varieties, and therefore will be of assistance not only to 
farmers but also to seedsmen and to crop specialists and 
-plant breeders of the State experiment stations and of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. Those of crop damage 
by counties from insect pests and plant diseases will enable 
the entomologists and plant pathologists to work more 
intelligently in developing and applying remedies. Those 
of marketable surpluses on farms, or the portion of the 
crop sold from the farm and entering the channels of trade, 
will facilitate the satisfactory marketing and distribution of 
surplus production. Such estimates have been made for 
apples, peaches, potatoes, and truck crops, and they were 
promptly and effectively utilized by growers and marketing 
agencies. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the enlarged pro- 
gram is that relating to live stock, which represents not 
only a farm investment of more than $10,000,000,000 
but also constitutes the meat supply of the Nation, a con- 
siderable portion of the export trade, a very important 
factor of successful farm management and economy, and 
50 per cent of all farm sales. Yet for this important 
industry the bureau, with its inadequate facilities, has been 
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able to estimate, once a year, only the gross number of 
animals on farms, the number of brood sows, and the 
total losses from disease and exposure. No attempt has 
been made in the past to estimate dairy and poultry pro- 
duction between censuses, the annual value of which 
amounts to approximately $3,000,000,000. The great losses 
occurring yearly from drought and feed shortage in portions 
of the Great Plains and in limited areas of other sections 
might, to a considerable extent, be reduced by having defi- 
nite and detailed information regarding the feed situation. 

The expenditure of money for the execution of this pro- 
gram will clearly be an investment, which should be made 
without delay in order that agricultural and business interests 
may have the benefit of the improved service during the 
period of readjustment. It should be borne in mind also 
that the proposals are in no sense experimental. Their 
feasibility and practical value have been fully demonstrated. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. 


In the field of distribution, as well as in the field of pro- 
duction, the farmers of the Nation must assume the main 
tasks of improvement. The Government should furnish 
all possible aid in the way of information and suggestion, 
create favorable conditions under which production and 
distribution may take place, and especially see that the 
channels of trade are open and that abuses do not exist. 

The present time is especially fruitful of proposals of 
a large and novel nature designed quickly to solve market- 
ing problems. Recently measures have been introduced 
into the Congress proposing a private or a governmental 
agency of national range, with State and county sub- 
divisions, to supervise, or even to direct, the handling 
or marketing of the Nation’s farm products. The prob- 
ability is that an undertaking of such character would 
break down of its own weight. There is no question that 
everything which can legitimately be done to eliminate 
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waste in marketing and to promote orderly distribution 
should be done. But the views of the most experienced 
students of the matter seem to be that we must approach 
the problem in simpler terms, work along lines which 
have clearly proven to be feasible, and promote existing 
tendencies and practices. 

Certainly, we can proceed further, by State, Federal, 
and individual action, in standardizing the production, 
the handling, and the packing of farm products, and in 
promoting the use of standard containers and proper 
storage on farms, in transit, and at market centers. We 
can continue to furnish assistance in the preparation and 
installation of accounting systems, and more extensively 
and accurately gather and furnish to the farmers of the 
Nation all pertinent statistical information. I need scarcely 
emphasize the paramount importance of making available 
daily to producers facts as to market prices, supplies, and 
demands. The market news services of the Department 
of Agriculture have already clearly proved their value. 
The department now conducts and operates an inspection 
service on fruits and vegetables covering 164 markets. 
It publishes reports on the supply, commercial movement, 
and prices of most of the important products and, in 
cooperation with 14 States, is issuing exchange marketing 
lists which make known to county agents, breeders, and 
feeders in these States, where surpluses of live stock, feeds, 
and seeds are to be found. It is estimated that last year, 
through such service, the farmers in Iowa alone made 
local exchanges having an estimated value of $1,500,000. 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Particularly must the Federal and State agencies omit 
nothing to promote farmers’ cooperative associations along 
right lines. Already, within a generation, many such bodies 
have appeared and rapidly expanded. It is estimated that 
they now market annually approximately $1,500,000,000 
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worth of commodities. They are of very diverse forms and 
sizes. For the most part, where they have been successful 
they have centered their activities on some one product, or 
on related products, in a given area. The indications are 
that, with the continued success of these enterprises and with 
the proper educational effort and direction, they will develop 
even more rapidly in the future. Through bulletins, news 
articles, and lectures, the Department of Agriculture has en- 
deavored to stimulate these efforts. It has furnished sugges- 
tions for State legislation governing their organization and, 
in cooperation with 23 States, it has employed trained spe- 
cialists to advise extension workers, including county agents, 
and others, with reference to cooperative marketing. 

As I have said, the rational program would seem to be 
to expand these activities, which have clearly demon- 
strated their value, to follow the scent as it were, and further 
to develop the machinery through which increased assist- 
ance may be furnished. There should be in every State 
one or more trained market specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture, working in cooperation with the proper 
State authority, to stimulate cooperative enterprises and 
to aid farmers in their marketing work by helpful sug- 
gestions as to plans and methods. These experts could 
very effectively aid the extension workers. County agents 
generally have the assistance of specialists in many other 
lines, but at present they have not the requisite aid in 
distribution. They can not be expected to be expert in 
all agricultural matters or to be omniscient. The depart- 
ment is requesting increased funds to make this extension 
possible and will take the necessary action promptly if 
the appropriations are made. 


GOOD ROADS. 


Good roads are essential to the prosperity and well-being 
of urban and rural communities alike. They are prere- 
quisite for the orderly and systematic marketing of farm 
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products, for the establishment of satisfactory rural schools, 
and for the development of a richer and more attractive rural 
life. Recognizing these facts, the Federal Government, 
through the passage of the Federal aid road act in 1916, 
inaugurated a policy of direct financial participation im 
road-building operations in the various States. This act 
appropriated $75,000,000, to be matched by an equal amount 
from the States, for the construction of rural post roads 
over a period of five years, and $10,000,000—%1,000,000 
a year for 10 years—for roads within or partly within the 
National Forests. It required each State to have a respon- 
sible central highway department with the requisite powers 
and funds. All the States have complied with the terms 
of the act, although it was necessary for them to enact addi- 
tional legislation, or to amend their constitutions; to provide 
sufficient funds to match the Federal apportionment; and 
to strengthen existing central highway bodies or to create 
new agencies. 

When these preliminary steps had been practically com- 
pleted and the department and the States were about ready 
to proceed vigorously with the actual construction of roads, 
the United States entered the war. It soon became neces- 
sary greatly to curtail highway building because of the 
difficulty of securing transportation, construction materials, 
and the requisite services. After the armistice was signed, 
arrangements promptly were made for the active resump- 
tion and vigorous prosecution of road work in all sections 
of the country, not only with a view to repair the damage 
wrought by the heavy traffic forced upon our highways 
during the war, when maintenance operations were seriously 
interfered with, but also to provide adequate transportation 
facilities to serve the increased needs of agriculture and 
industry. .Recognizing also that road-building activities 
would furnish suitable employment for many unemployed 
men during the period of transition from war to peace, the 
Congress at its last session, accepting the recommenda- 
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tion of the Department of Agriculture, appropriated 
$209,000,000, in addition to the $85,000,000 provided by the 
original act, for the extension of road construction in co- 
operation with the States, and also made some important 
amendments to the act. The definition of the kind of 
roads that can be constructed was greatly broadened and 
the limitation on the Federal contribution for any one road 
was increased from $10,000 to $20,000 a mile. These amend- 
ments have greatly facilitated consideration of and action 
upon the road projects submitted by the State highway 
commissions. There is now no special obstacle to the 
construction, in the different States of the Union, of the 
roads which serve the greatest economic needs. 


TROUBLESOME LIMITATIONS REMOVED. 


The act, as amended, places only three limitations on the 
type of road which may be built, as follows: 

(1) That the roads shall be ‘‘substantial in character.” 
This means that the road must be so constructed that it 
will carry the prospective traffic with such maintenance 
expenses that the total annual charges will represent a 
reasonable expenditure for the public service rendered by 
the highway. It is to the interest of the States that the 
roads on which Federal funds are used be substantially 
constructed, because the law requires them, or their civil 
subdivisions, as a prerequisite to receiving further funds, to 
maintain properly all roads built with Federal aid. There 
is nothing in the law which restricts types of construction 
between narrower limits than those established by sound 
finance and good engineering practice. 

(2) That the amount contributed from the Federal 
Treasury in connection with any road shall not exceed 50 
per cent of its cost or $20,000 a mile. The main thing is to 
build a road that will stand the traffic in the particular 
section of the country where it is constructed. The condi- 
tions in certain regions may require a heavy, comparatively 
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high-cost type of road, while in others a lower cost type may 
meet all the requirements. Sentiment is growing through- 
out the country, even in the newer sections, in favor of 
more substantial roads. The people are beginning to 
realize that the expense of maintaining the lighter traffic 
types under heavy traffic is unbearable. 

(3) That the road must be a ‘‘rural post road” as de- 
fined in the act as amended; that is, ‘‘any public road a 
major portion of which is now used, or can be used, or forms 
a connecting link not to exceed 10 miles in length of any 
road or roads now or hereafter used for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails.”’ Under the original word- 
ing of the law, Federal funds could be expended only on 
roads upon which the United States mails ‘‘now are or may 
hereafter be transported.” This feature was the most 
troublesome to the highway departments of the various 
States. It required a definite determination in each case 
of the actual post-route status of the road, which neces- 
sarily involved delays in many instances. Under the new 
definition, very few important roads, if any, will be de- 
barred from receiving Federal aid, if all the other require- 
ments of the act are met. 

Following the amendments to the act, the regulations 
governing its administration and the standards for plans, 
specifications, and estimates were modified, and one of the 
most successful former State highway engineers in the 
country was placed in charge of the Federal aid road work. 
He has at his disposal a large staff of local and district 
engineer aids, and no pains will be spared to provide any 
further Federal assistance that may be needed. An advi- 
sory committee, composed of representatives of the State 
highway departments, selected at the request of the depart- 
ment, by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, with due regard to geographic considerations, also 
has been appointed to work in intimate touch with the 
Federal bureau, meeting with its officers at stated periods 
and at such other times as may seem desirable. 
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The record indicates that from July 1, 1918, to November 
1, 1919, the department approved 1,345 road projects, involy- 
ing the improvement of 12,159 miles, at an estimated cost 
of approximately $181,143,644. Of this sum, approxi- 
mately $78,592,167 represents Federal funds. Since the 
passage of the Federal aid road act, 1,927 projects have been 
approved. These call for the construction of 18,596 miles 
of road at an estimated cost of $225,267,847, of which 
about $95,498,140 will be borne by the Federal Government. 
Gratifying progress also has been made in connection with 
the National Forest road work. From July 1, 1918, to 
November 1, 1919, 74 projects, involving 923 miles of road, 
were approved, and plans were completed for the improve- 
ment of 50 others, aggregating 946 miles. 

The 1919 program for Federal aid road building is greater 
than any previous annual road-building accomplishment in 
this country. It is so great, in fact, that it undoubtedly 
will be necessary for many of the States to postpone until » 
1920 the expenditure of the Federal funds because of the 
necessity of developing experienced contracting and engi- 
neering organizations from the stagnant conditions brought 
about by the war. Under the terms of the act, the appor- 
tionment to a State for any one fiscal year remains available 
for expenditure until the close of the succeeding year. It 
is estimated that the funds already provided will be suffi- 
cient to finance next year a program more than four times 
greater than any that has ever been undertaken. As indi- 
cated, $294,000,000 has been made available from the 
Federal Treasury, and it is roughly estimated that the 
State funds to be expended cooperatively on road projects 
under the terms of the Federal act will aggregate $385,000,000. 

It is also true that some States will expend large sums in 
excess of those to be used on cooperative projects and that 
their several subdivisions will provide large additional 
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amounts. It is interesting to note that up to July 1, 1919, 
State bond issues aggregating $224,800,000 had been 
authorized and approved by popular vote and that pro- 
vision has been made for voting next year on proposals for 
the issuance of additional State road bonds to the extent of 
approximately $314,000,000. During the present and the 
next fiscal year, there will be made available for road im- 
provements at least $1,000,000,000. Certainly, few laws, if 
any, have produced greater results, either in terms of expen- 
ditures for a good purpose or in terms of helpful legislation 
and machinery, than the Federal aid road act. It seems 
clear, in the circumstances, that the principal limiting factors 
in the 1920 program will be those of rail transportation for, 
and production of, suitable road materials, the contractors’ 
organizations available, and the labor supply. 


NO ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY NEEDED. 


The suggestion has been made that the Federal super- 
. vision of highways should be taken from the Department 
of Agriculture and placed under a Federal highway com- 
mission. <A bill having this purpose in view has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States. It provides for 
a Federal highway commission of three, each receiving a 
salary of $10,000 a year, whose duty, among other things, 
would be to establish, improve, repair, and maintain a sys- 
tem of highways ‘‘to comprise not less than 2 per cent nor 
more than 5 per cent of the total highway mileage actually 
used as such in any State as ascertained by the commission 
hereinafter provided for, nor less than 2 per cent nor more 
than 4 per cent of the total highway mileage actually used 
as such in all of the States as ascertained by the commission, 
and affording convenient ingress to and egress from each 
State at not less than three points and connecting with 
highways forming part of the national highway system in 
adjoining States.” The commission is given the power to 
select or establish the highways to be comprised in the sys- 
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tem, after having requested the State highway departments 
to recommend routes, and to determine the order in which 
all or parts of such highways shall be constructed, recon- 
structed, improved, repaired, and maintained. The Fed- 
eral Government is to assume the maintenance of these 
roads. The commission is furthermore empowered to take 
over the work of the Department of Agriculture relating to 
highway transportation, to construct and maintain build- 
ings outside the District of Columbia, to operate housing 
and subsistence facilities and commissary stores for the 
benefit of its employees and others engaged on work under 
its direction, and to purchase, lease, operate, and maintain 
such motor and other transportation facilities as it may 
deem necessary in the performance of its duties. 

In considering any proposal of this sort, certain funda- 
mental considerations must be borne in mind: (1) The roads 
in each section of the country are of varying degrees of im- 
portance in the service which they render or may render to 
the particular locality, to the State, and to the Nation as a 
whole; (2) this is a big country and the traffic conditions 
and needs vary greatly from section to section; (3) the State 
highway departments, being in immediate touch with local 
conditions, are best able to classify the roads properly on 
the basis of the economic purpose which they may serve; 
(4) the Federal Goverment, under the Federal aid road act, 
is cooperating in the improvement of the roads of greatest 
importance, the classification of which is fixed by the State 
highway departments; and (5) when this classification has 
been carefully made and by agreement between the high- 
way departments of adjoining States, the roads of first 
importance generally meet at State boundaries, and, there- 
fore, become interstate highways of nation-wide utility. 
The Federal Government under the present law is aiding 
the State highway departments in the classification of their 
roads on the basis of importance and needs, and Federal aid 
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is rapidly being extended for their improvement, on projects 
submitted by the States and approved by this department. 

The present machinery for supervising road construction 
is the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, one of the two most 
efficient agencies of the kind in the world, and the 48 State 
highway commissions. These, in effect, constitute an ex- 
pert national commission, intimately in touch through its 
various parts with all sections of the Union, having no other 
purpose than that of serving the public interest. It is diffi- 
cult to see what need there can be for additional or new 
machinery. Certainly, there is no necessity of creating a 
separate Federal highway commission or of substituting for 
the present cooperative program a plan which would com- 
mit or limit expenditure to a federally owned and main- 
tained highway system. Such a plan would not meet 
present needs. There is as yet too much pioneer work 
required to trust the working out of proper highway policies 
to a small Federal commission. 

Very properly the Federal aid road act places on the 
highway authorities of the several States responsibility, in 
large measure, for selecting the roads to be constructed. 
Obviously the local authorities are in a better position to 
judge what roads would serve the largest economic needs 
than any group of men sitting in Washington would be. It 
is the duty of the Federal Bureau of Roads, with its district 
engineers, to see that the provisions of the law are complied 
with. It is giving, and will continue to give, all possible 
assistance: to the State authorities in all their technical 
problems, as well as in the planning of State systems and 
in the classification of roads. It has been the policy of the 
department from the outset, in order to prevent haphazard 
action, to have the State highway authorities prepare and 
present tentative State systems of roads. It was apparent 
that rigid systems not subject to modifications as conditions 
might require would be inadvisable. Each State has 
worked out a system and, in general, it is bemg followed in 
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the development of projects and the construction of roads. 
In a number of instances systems in general terms have been 
adopted by the legislatures. In formulating these systems, 
the engineers are giving due regard to interstate connec- 
tions, that is, to roads connecting the system of one State 
with that of another, and as progress is made the construc- 
tion of through roads will follow as a matter of course. 


PROPOSED CHANGE WOULD MEAN LOSS. 


I am convinced that nothing material would be gained 
by the proposed change. Much would be lost. Many com- 
plications would be introduced. The creation of a commission 
would entail unnecessary additional administrative expen- 
ditures and the commission could not do anything that can 
not be done more effectively by the existing cooperative 
machinery. I think it is not too much to say that there 
is a minimum of friction in the relations of the State and 
Federal authorities and that the majority of the State high- 
way agencies are satisfied with the present arrangement and 
do not wish a change. 

There would also be a radical change of policy. I am of 
the opinion that the people of the States will not be willing 
to substitute for the present policy of developing road sys- 
tems on the principle of serving the broadest economic 
needs that policy advocated by those whose interest is in 
main or trunk line automobile roads primarily for touring 
purposes. The largest service will be rendered, not only 
to farmers but also to urban people, by following the prin- 
ciple of constructing roads of the greatest economic im- 
portance, selected after careful consideration by the State 
agencies having adequate knowledge and approved by the 
Federal department. It seems to me clear also that, as the 
work proceeds, we shall have roads which will be equally 
serviceable not only to those interested immediately in 
long-distance automobile travel and motor-truck trans- 
portation but also to those interested in getting their farm 
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produce to the market in the easiest and most effective 
manner and in the transportation of the mails. I clearly 
recognize the vast growth and importance of the motor- 
propelled vehicle passenger and freight traffic. It is esti- 
mated that we have 87 per cent of all such vehicles in the 
world, and we are only at the beginning of their use; but I 
am satisfied that the development of highways along present 
lines rather than along the lines proposed will result in their 
more extensive use. I have no prejudice against any sort 
of road except a bad road, or against any sort of construc- 
tion except wasteful and unsubstantial construction. If 
traffic conditions require heavy construction, then I am in 
favor of it; and in any case, under the present law, the road 
must be substantial. 

The road movement is growing very rapidly. The Fed- 
eral aid road act has done much to promote it. Experience 
has brought about amendments to the law and _ helpful 
changes in administration. Comprehensive road programs 
have been inaugurated. They are being pushed vigorously. 
They will result, in a shorter time than most people imagine, 
not only in a network of good substantial roads in the 
various States of the Union, but also in the requisite inter- 
state highways. 

Why at this stage introduce complications and embar- 
rassments? Why should not the friends of the move- 
ment for roads to serve the people cooperate? It is difficult 
for me to see why all who are animated by high public 
spirit in their thinking concerning highways should not coop- 
erate in the development of present programs and in the 
perfecting of the existing processes and machinery, instead 
of attempting to overthrow them. I believe that many 
of those who are backing the proposed change do not know 
the facts and are not aware of existing conditions aad 
possibilities. 
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The period covered by the original Federal aid road act 
and its amendments will expire with the fiscal year 1921. 
The results to date clearly point to the desirability of con- 
tinuing the policy of Federal participation in road build- 
ing. If this is to be done, it is essential that a decision be 
reached at an early date, so that the States may be able 
to make the necessary financial provision and the State 
and Federal departments make the requisite administra- 
tive arrangements. If the financial condition of the Nation 
permits it, I believe it would be good policy to make 
available from the Federal Treasury, to be expended under 
the terms of existing legislation, $100,000,000 for at least 
each of the four years beginning with the fiscal year 1922. 


PAST ACTION AND FUTURE STEPS. 


The promotion of agriculture and the betterment of rural 
life have, for many years, received the earnest attention 
and support of State and Federal authorities. Several genera- 
tions ago the foundations were laid for the two great agri- 
cultural agencies—the land-grant colleges and the Federal 
Department of Agriculture—which have no rivals elsewhere 
in the world. The State colleges steadily developed until in 
1918 they had plants and endowments valued at $184,400,000, 
annual incomes aggregating $47,700,000, and resident and 
short-course students numbering 123,000, of whom 45,000 
were in agricultural courses. Their student body has greatly 
increased this year. They are now engaged, in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, in agricultural exten- 
sion work involving an annual expenditure of more than 
$14,000,000. They have been conducting investigational and 
educational work for many years and have placed in all parts 
of the Union farm leaders with scientific and practical vision. 
The Federal Department of Agriculture, whose personnel now 
numbers more than 21,000, is expending from all sources dur- 
ing the current year $41,800,000, aside from the $294,000,000 
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made available by the original and amended Federal aid road 
act for the cooperative construction of roads. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, the last five or six 
years have been especially fruitful of legislation and adminis- 
trative action looking to the improvement of production 
and distribution. The principal items are the following: 

(1) The Bureau of Markets, excelling in the character and 
extent of its activities any other similar existing organization. 

(2) The Cooperative Agricultural Extension Act, the 
object of which is to disseminate information among the 
farmers, mainly through trained agents. As has been indi- 
cated, there is now expended annually, from Federal, State, 
and local sources, more than $14,000,000 for work contem- 
plated by this act. 

(3) The Cotton Futures Act, with amendments, under the 
provisions of which standards for cotton have been estab- 
lished, the operations of the futures exchanges supervised, 
and the sale of cotton put on a firmer basis. 

(4) The Grain Standards Act, which aims to bring about 
uniformity in the grading of grain, enable the farmer to 
obtain a fairer price for his product, and afford him a finan- 
cial incentive to raise better grades of grain. 

(5) The Warehouse Act, which authorizes the Department 
of Agriculture to license bonded warehouses and which 
makes possible the issuance of reliable and easily negotiable 
warehouse receipts, permits the better storing of farm prod- 
ucts, increases the desirability of receipts as collateral for 
loans, and promotes the standardizing of storages and of 
marketing processes. 

(6) The Federal Aid Road Act, as amended, which made 
available $294,000,000 for cooperation between the Federal 
and State Governments in the construction of rural roads. 
It has conduced to the establishment of more effective high- 
way machinery in each State and strongly influenced the 
development of good road building along right lines. It will 
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stimulate larger production and better marketing, promote 
a fuller and more attractive rural life, add greatly to the 
convenience and economic welfare of all the people, and 
strengthen the national foundations. 

(7) The Federal Reserve Act, which authorized national 
banks to lend money on farm mortgages and recognized the 
peculiar needs of the farmer by giving his paper a period of 
maturity of six months. 

(8) The Federal Farm Loan Act, which created a banking 
system reaching intimately into the rural districts and 
operating on terms suited to the farmer’s needs. It is 
attracting more capital into agricultural operations, bring- 
ing about a reduction of interest to farmers, and placing 
upon the market mortgages which are safe investments for 
private funds. 

(9) The Vocational Education Act, which, among other 
things, provides for cooperation with the States in train- 
ing teachers of agriculture and in giving agricultural instruc- 
tion to pupils in secondary schools. 

Among other steps which should be taken are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The building up, primarily under State law, of a 
system of personal credit unions, especially for the benefit 
of farmers whose financial status and scale of operations 
make it difficult for them to secure accommodations through 
the ordinary channels. 

(2) Expansion of existing facilities and activities for 
aiding farmers in marketing, including especially the exten- 
sion of the market news and food-products inspection sery- 
ices and the assignment of trained market specialists to 
each State, in cooperation with the State authorities, to 
stimulate cooperative enterprises, and to make helpful sug- 
gestions as to plans and methods. 

(3) Continuation of the present policy of Federal par- 
ticipation in road building, through the appropriation, 
if the financial condition of the Nation permits it, of 
$100,000,000 for at least each of the four years beginning 
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with the fiscal year 1922, to be expended under the terms 
of existing legislation. 

(4) The regulation and control of stockyards and pack- 
ing houses. 

(5) Federal legislation further to protect consumers 
against misbranded, adulterated, and worthless feeds enter- 
ing into interstate commerce. 

(6) Similar legislation dealing with fertilizers. 

(7) Increased support by States for rural schools and more 
definite direction of their instruction along lines related to 
rural problems and conditions. 

(8) The requisite legislation for the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions in rural districts and for the building 
up of the needed hospital and medical facilities. 


NEED FOR BROAD SURVEY OF RURAL CONDITIONS. 


Present conditions, and particularly present states of 
mind, indicate the need of a fresh, broad survey of rural 
‘life, of its special problems, and of its relationships. It 
should be viewed as a whole. A comprehensive flexible 
program should be developed for the guidance of the dif- 
ferent agencies, each of which has its peculiar functions 
and responsibilities. Furthermore, the principles and pur- 
poses governing agricultural life and agencies should be 
set forth for the education of the American public, par- 
ticularly the urban part of it. The Nation as a whole 
needs a fuller appreciation of its basic industry, and a more 
definite sense of direction of its efforts to foster it. Many 
agencies are now following more or less well defined, help- 
ful plans of their own devising, but these are at best piece- 
meal, and there is confusion of leadership and objectives. — 
A program made by any one element would be partial and 
unsatisfactory. We should have a meeting of minds of 
all those directly concerned, of farmers, of agricultural 
leaders, and of business men. 
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You have already indicated your intention to call a con- 
fereuce at which there will be not only a generous repre- 
sentation of farmers but also of agricultural agencies and 
organizations and of business interests which have an inti- 
mate relation to farm problems. I believe that, because 
of changed conditions here and elsewhere, of existing uncer- 
tainties, and of disturbed states of mind, this conference 
should be called at the earliest possible date. It may be 
that, as one outcome of it, the creation of a rural life com- 
mission, with a temporary or a permanent status, will be 
determined to be in the public interest. Certainly, the 
best means of fostering our basic industry can not too fre- 
quently receive definite consideration by the best minds 
of the Nation. 


Respectfully; D. F. Houston 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
The PRESIDENT. 


By ALonzo ENGLEBERT TAYLOR, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


N 1878 the German Government introduced a method of 
estimating the crops of grain, potatoes, and roots based 
upon personal reports by communal authorities familiar 
with local conditions. The estimates were founded upon 
the peasants’ statements of acreage, to which experience of 
yields was applied. In 1893, a second procedure was intro- 
duced. Preliminary forecasts were made by agricultural 
experts connected with the Government, and the final esti- 
mates were made as before by communal authorities. This 
was done because it was alleged by the central governments 
that the estimates of the local crop reporters were too low 
and presented a depreciative picture of agriculture in the 
Empire. The motive for lower estimates was reputed to lie 
in the landholder’s desire to reduce taxes. It was during 
this time, under the régime of Caprivi, that the Bund der 
Landwirte was organized. This association became a strong 
political power and was able to unseat Caprivi. The Bund 
der Landwirte, as leader of the Agrarian Party in Ger- 
many, was allied to the Military and Conservative Parties 
in all policies and has been consistently Pan-Germanic ever 
since. It demanded and secured a high tariff on agricul- 
tural products and tried in every way to hinder importation 
of foodstuffs, in order to conserve to the landowners a 
monopoly of the market of Germany. Naturally this 
‘brought the Agrarians into conflict with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which attempted to secure cheaper foodstuffs 
by importation. The political policy of the Agrarians, 
usually identified with the Centrum, was to make Germany 
independent in national subsistence and especially for the 
eventuality of future war. Under this policy everything 
was done to stimulate agriculture in efficiency and in profits. 
61 
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During the years 1893-1898 the reports of the States were 
always higher than those of the communal authorities. The 
figures of the agricultural experts ran from 12 to 20 per cent 
higher than those of the communal authorities. In 1899 the 
reporting of crops by the local authorities was discontinued 
and the exclusive function placed in central offices. 

When one compares the figures for yield of bread grains 
and potatoes in a series of years before and during the war, 
one obtains the following table, in rounded figures, the 
figures in brackets representing the amounts accounted for 
in the distribution of the Food Administration: 


Bread grains and potatoes in Germany. 


Year Wet aoe Potatoes. 

; Tons. Tons. 
Sap decir Ry tS oe cal ner de amu te Oe et eye AE a eg tS in, Ss 15, 310, 000 35, 600, 000 
GLO A sae rk Soa ee ce ae ee eee a 15, 800, 000 50, 300, 000 
IE a a Nae Taek SARE a ae See ee Re ee afin 16, 720, 000 54, 300, 000 
1 OY CUS Sot ae eae er NR oR Ce cle a ae ae 14, 800, 000 45, 700, 000 
CAS Na tele on hee in Re Ah AE Lore Sie Meee. ATE 12, 870, 000 55, 100, 000 
aie i 11, 160, 000 23, 530, 000 
i tel Linoas “pttello J iiet Setar ee en (9,650, 000)} (20,580, 000) 
Sst Oo eu boees” Vibe Vee med ee ease | 8, 970, 000 33, 820, 000 
(8, 270,000)| (30, 860, 000) 
TOUS Sas SUS eaie tw SRR ns ae A nee me 10, 320, 000 26, 410, 000 
DOF RMES. NM aNh ies Caw) 2h, — Weng ome te ONE A Ts 10, 810, 000 27, 000, 000 


The average of bread-grain yields in 1911, 1912, 1918, 1914, 
and 1915 was 15,100,000 tons. The average of 1916, 1917, 
1918, and 1919 was 10,360,000 tons, or 68 per cent of the 
previous average. The average of potato yields in 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1914, and 1915 was 48,200,000 tons. The average of 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 was 27,760,000 tons, or 57 per cent 
of the previous average. On the basis of obvious but super- 
ficial considerations alone, these reductions might be re- 
garded as the results of scarcity of fertilizer, work animals 
and farm labor and lack of rotation and diversification. 
This was, indeed, the interpretation commonly advanced in 
the German press. (Similar reductions in yield were re- _ 
ported for the other grains and for the root crops, but a dis- 
cussion is best confined to bread grains and potatoes.) 

The experiences of the departments entrusted with the 
control and distribution of foodstuffs during the first year 
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of the war led, however, to an analysis of crop estimates in 
Germany that necessitated a different conclusion. The offi- 
cial crop estimates were the foundation of the report of the 
Eltzbacher Commission (Die Deutsche Volksernaehrung und 
der englische Aushungerunsplan, 1915). According to this 
report, the then present and prospective supplies of bread- 
stuffs in Germany were such as to cause little concern, rather 
the contrary. The carry-over from 1913 was stated to be at 
least 1,500,000 tons. The crop was given as 14,800,000 tons, 
a total of 16,300,000 tons. Four hundred thousand tons were 
imported. The figure for the sum of the crop plus carry-over 
plus import minus the figure for seed (1,500,000 tons) left 
for consumption during the year 15,200,000 tons. Three 
million soldiers were fed almost exclusively on grain cap- 
tured in the occupied areas to the east and west; and some 
grain and flour were shipped back into Germany. On the 
first of February an inventory of stocks of breadstuffs was 
taken and the amount present reported as 4,800,000 tons. 
Fifteen million two hundred thousand minus 4,800,000 leaves 
10,400,000 tons of bread grains that had disappeared during 
five and a half months, representing a consumption of 
1,890,000 tons per month. On bread-cards after February 
1, the available 4,800,000 tons provided bread for the same 
people for seven and a half months, corresponding to a con- 
sumption of 640,000 tons per month. On the basis of these 
figures the Germans were supposed to have consumed bread- 
stuffs in the autumn at the rate of 1,890,000 tons a month 
and during the following spring and summer months at the 
rate of 640,000 tons a month. This would correspond to a 
reduction of two-thirds in the bread ration. The stocks on 
February 1 should have been in the neighborhood of 10,- 
000,000 tons, if the prewar consumption had occurred. The 
stocks actually found were 4,800,000 tons. Such a manifestly 
impossible situation could have had but one or several of 
five explanations: 

The carry-over was exaggerated. 

The bread consumption was collossal. 

Much bread grain was fed to domesticated animals. 

Stocks were concealed. 

The crop estimates were greatly exaggerated. re 

The first really falls under the fifth, since it was a statisti- 
cal and not an inventoried carry-over. 
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The failure to find in the inventory of February, 1915, even 
half of the stocks that statistically should have been in hand, 
caused a profound sensation in the classes in Germany that 
were permitted to know the facts. It was clear that the 
whole structure of the report of the Eltzbacher Commission 
was undermined, and that the food program of the na- 
tion rested on faith rather than on fact. A number of 
scientists (prominent among them Ballod) thereupon came 
into the open with the charge that the crop estimates of the 
empire presented exaggerated figures, as had indeed been 
previously alleged. Von Braun could find no evidence that 
the total supplies of bread grain available for the year 
(crop--carry-over-+-import) were over 12,400,000 tons, in- 
stead of the official 15,200,000 tons. Twelve million four 
hundred thousand minus 4,800,000 leaves 7,600,000 tons con- 
sumed or disappeared in five and one-half months, a figure 
considerably less than 10,400,000 tons, but still large enough 
to constitute a puzzle as difficult to the statistician as it was 
painful to the consumer. No one could pretend that the con- 
sumption of bread in the fall of 1914 was greatly above nor- 
mal. There was much Christmas feasting in Germany in 
1914, in anticipation of victory in 1915; but it was not 
feasting with bread. No evidence could be adduced tending 
to indicate concealment of material amounts of grain. There 
remained but two explanations. The crop estimates were 
glaringly exaggerated; or immense amounts of wheat and 
rye had been fed to domesticated animals. 

The Government felt itself compelled to secure more re- 
hhable data, since a rationing could not be programed and 
established on stocks that did not correspond in bags and 
bins to the figures on paper. They restored, in 1915, the 
reporting by communal authorities and indeed doubled this. 
‘One forecast was done by the communal authorities just 
before the harvest; a second estimate was made just after 
the harvest. The estimates of the agricultural experts of 
the several States were carried out in November. In 1917 
a fourth estimate was added, made late in the fall by. ex- 
perts of the Imperial Grain Department, that had charge 
of the mobilization of the grain for purposes of distribution 
according to the program of the military forces and of 
the food controller. The Imperial Grain Department has 
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carefully worked over the estimates of the years 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1918, and the result of this survey was expressed 
in the statement that the most reliable estimate, the one 
whose figures could be duplicated in actual grain, was the 
preharvest forecast of the communal authorities. Thus was 
vindicated, after two decades, the reporting system of the 
communal authorities discredited in the ’90s by Agrarian 
politicians. 

The following specific considerations have been advanced 
indicating that the estimates of former years were exag- 
gerated. 

The prewar consumption of bread and flour in Germany, 
as determined by milling statistics and study of the habits 
of the people, was not over 360 pounds of grain per capita 
per year. The prewar consumption of bread grains was 
at the rate of something over 900,000 tons per month. Such 
a higher consumption (520 pounds) as would explain the 
utilization of the yields of wheat and rye reported during 
the past 20 years has eluded all detection and has never 
existed. 

The milling statistics leave an enormous gap between 
grain and flour. In the years 1908-1910 the creps of wheat 
and rye were given as 30,550,000 tons. The import was 
5,090,000 tons; the export 1,970,000 tons. Three million tons 
were subtracted for seed. That left as supply 30,670,000 
tons, regarding the carry-over from 1907 and into 1910 
as a stand-off. During those two years the mills ground 
21,860,000 tons, leaving unaccounted for 8,810,000 tons, or 
29 per cent. In the year 1912-13, 10,930,000 tons passed 
through the mills. The demonstrable utilization of wheat 
in this country, as pointed out to the German Government 
by Ballod in 1915, accounts for 97 per cent of the crop figure 
for wheat. 

In 1907 the German Government carried out a special 
survey of acreage under cultivation, an actual piece-by-piece 
count and estimate. This yielded the figure 24,900,000 hec- 
tares. The figure for the same year for cultivated acreage 
used for basis of crop reports was 26,100,000 hectares. A 
tabulation carried out in 1915 again gave results materially 
lower than those used by the crop reporters. A card index 
system is now in use. 
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France clung to the old method of communal crop re- 
porting. Contrasting the progress of growing of grain 
during the last decades, we find that in France the acreage 
has fallen, from 1880 to 1913, from 14,200,000 to 13,800,000 
hectares, while the yield has increased from 15,200,000 to 
16,966,000 tons, a gain of 15 per cent. In Germany the 
acreage has increased from 13,500,000 to 14,400,000 hectares, 
while the yield has increased from 14,030,000 to 27,330,000 
tons, a gain of 82 per cent. With all appreciation for Ger- 
man agriculture the increase is so large as to awaken distrust. 
Statistical grain has always been tangible in France but not 
tangible in Germany. a 

In Germany a ton of phosphate was supposed to increase 
the yield of grain 5 tons, of potatoes 8 tons. In France the 
increase in yield per ton of phosphate was reported as 1 ton 
for grain and 2.5 tons for potatoes. The contrast again 
awakens distrust. 

The official explanation first given for the disappearance 
of wheat and rye in 1914 ran to the effect that it had been 
fed to domesticated animals. There was without question 
some feeding to animals, because the customary supply of 
barley from Russia was wanting. But the amount was much 
more than could be thus accounted for; and in any event 
this explanation can not avail, because the dilemma of the 
statistical hiatus was the same before the war. Up to 1906 
it might have been assumed that material amounts of wheat 
and rye outside of the tailings (the tailings of rye were com- 
monly stated to constitute 10 per cent of the crop) were fed 
to swine because of price relations. But in 1906 the import 
duty on barley was lowered to 13 marks per ton and that on 
rye raised to 50 marks per ton. The result was to create dis- 
parity between the prices of rye and barley and stimulate 
the growing of rye. During the five years before the war 
the mean price of barley was some 25 to 30 per cent below 
that of rye. As a result Germany became a rye-exporting 
and barley-importing state. It is folly to assume that be- 
tween 1906 and 1914 the peasant fed high-priced rye to swine 
and sold cheap barley. The normal import of feed barley 
and maize before the war was not over 350,000 tons per 
month; but during the fall months of 1914 the grain that 
disappeared was almost three times that amount. The dis- 
crepancy in the figures existed before 1906. It continued 
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from that date until the onset of the war. It persisted until 
the introduction of a different method of crop reporting. 
Only one explanation remains: The crop yields were exag- 
gerated. 

What has been said of rye applies to wheat with still 
greater force. The milling statistics are kept separate for 
wheat and rye. According to the statistics for crop, import, 
and milling of wheat in the two years 1908-9 and 1909-10, 
3,600,000 tons of wheat remained unaccounted for. To state 
that Germany raised and imported wheat to feed to domes- 
ticated animals in any volume, beyond the tailings, is absurd. 

It is the general view now stated in official and scientific 
journals that the prewar reports of grain yields were at 
least 10, possibly at times 15, per cent too high. In a memo- 
randum presented by the Food Administration of the present 
German Government to the American Relief Administration 
occur the following words: “'The November estimate of the 
Imperial Statistical Bureau was in peace times demonstrably 
much too high.” 

What has been stated for wheat and rye holds in like 
manner for barley, oats, and the fodder roots. When the 
imported feeding stuffs were no longer available, the peas- 
ants found that they did not possess over 85 to 90 per cent of 
the feed grains that statistically they were supposed to 
possess. The army requisitions of feed grains were based 
on the crop reports. Thus the peasants’ stocks were con- 
tracted from both directions. 

The situation is statistically not so clear for potatoes, but 
it is agreed that the prewar figures for the potato crop must 
have been 15 per cent too high. The following table con- 
tains rounded figures for the average crops and utilization: 


Average crops and utilization of potatoes in Germany. 
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When one compares the data in this table and recalls the 
enormous amounts of concentrates that Germany used to 
import (barley, maize, oil seeds, oil cake, mill feed), it is 
clear that the figure representing the exaggeration in the 
crop report must lie largely in the amount recorded as de- 
voted to domesticated animals. The elucidation now usually 
advanced in Germany to explain the exaggerated figures is 
that the experts of the agricultural departments of the sev- 
eral States, accustomed to operations on efficient estates, 
judged all productions per hectare by those to which they 
were accustomed. The Socialists, however, are not disposed 
to deny that the figures were padded for political purposes, 
in order to bolster up the program of the Agrarian party. 

In foreign nations the revelation that the German crop 
reports have been exaggerated for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury will arouse two reflections. To the scientifically minded 
the statistical confusion that has been introduced through 
the use of the official German figures is appalling. To the 
practical farmer, however, as well as to the student of agri- 
culture, the reflection will linger that it wes upon these 
exaggerated crop reports that German prcpaganda for 
potash was largely based. 


By Jonn R. Mouter, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, 


Ge animal disease is a struggle against unscen 
enemies. Their attacks are felt in live-stock losses, and 
even when results are not fatal to animals there is nearly 
always a setback in production, growth, vitality, or all of 
these combined. 

So swift and persistent are the attacks of many contagious 
diseases that after the appearance of visible symptoms little 
can be done to save the infected animals. The owner of 
such stock is stout-hearted indeed if he accepts his reverses 
and endeavors to recoup the loss in the face of dangers from 
similar attacks. Most live-stock men are courageous, 
accustomed to take risks, and ready to grapple with prob- 
lems as they arise. But without the assistance of various 
weapons of science developed during the last few decades, 
farmers and stockmen would necessarily be on the defensive 
continuously. They would pay toll to one disease or another 
in the futile hope that each loss would be the last. 


SCIENCE MAKES AGGRESSIVE ACTION POSSIBLE. 


Fortunately, veterinary science, based on experimental 
work and research, has reversed the nature of the contest. 
A knowledge of methods of combating the unseen foe 
enables sanitary officials and persons engaged in the live- 
stock industry to take the aggressive. Public opinion on the 
control of these diseases also has given added impetus to the 
work. 

Stockmen familiar with the trend of the industry know 
that as herds and flocks increase to meet human require- 
ments, the control of disease becomes a greater problem. 
More than that, the tendency toward an increased number 
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of live stock throughout the country introduces a danger of 
infection much greater than when interchange of animals 
was mostly local. Congress and most State legislatures 
have supported disease-control work in a tangible way by 
voting funds for conducting systematic campaigns of eradi- 
cation. Bureau of Animal Industry records and reports 
from States furnish evidence of encouraging progress in the 
work; and the results point to the value of handling prob- 
lems in disease eradication on a Nation-wide scale wherever 
possible. There are several reasons. 
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Eradication of Contagious Pleuropneumonia. 


The disease had existed ever since 1843. Eradication was begun in 1884 
and completed in 1893. 


While inspection and regulation are valuable safeguards 
in checking the spread of infectious diseases, the most satis- 
factory solution is eradication from the entire country, fol- 
lowed by suitable methods of preventing reinfection. In the 
case of some diseases, such as hog cholera, in which the 
source of infection is often very difficult to trace, complete 
eradication is a baffling problem. There is now being 
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waged, however, a series of aggressive country-wide cam- 
paigns against the most important live-stock diseases, with a 
view to their ultimate wiping out. 
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Eradication of Cattle Scabies. 
Nearly one-half of the United States was affected in 1906. Eradication is nearly completed. 


PROGRESS SHOWN IN CHARTS. 


The accompanying charts give live-stock owners a com- 
prehensive knowledge of progress in disease eradication. 
Based on official records covering a term of years, these charts 
show clearly that disease control and eradication are not 
hopeless tasks. Following is a brief statement regarding the 
prevalence or absence of the more important animal diseases 
in the United States and in the world at the end of the fiscal 


year which closed June 30, 1919. 
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CONTAGIOUS ANIMAL DISEASES FROM WHICH THE UNITED 


STATES IS ENTIRELY FREE. 
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Eradication of Sheep Scabies. 


The task of freeing the United States from this disease is more than nine-tenths complete. 


Foot-and-mouth disease—This is a highly infectious dis- 
ease affecting cattle and swine principally, but also attack- 


ing other animals and even people. 
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nal organs are affected, which is particularly the case with 
calves, the disease usually is fatal. 
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Lymphangitis (ulcerative and epizootic) —These two forms 
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United States, they have been a veritable menace since the 
war, owing to their prevalence among the horses used in the 
war areas of Europe. Special regulations were issued goy- 
erning the inspection and quarantine of horses entering the 
United States from Europe. These appear to have been 
effective thus far in preventing these infections from reaching 
our shores. 
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Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis in District of Columbia. 


The per cent of tuberculous cattle has been reduced from about 19 per cent in 1910, when the 
work began, to 0.63 per cent in 1919. 


Mal de Caderas.—This disease affects horses principally, 
producing a weakness of the hind parts, with staggering gait 
and finally paralysis. Mal de Caderas exists chiefly in the 
northern and central portions of South America, and in cer- 
tain districts of Brazil it has caused’ the complete annihila- 
tion of the horse stock. 

Cattle farcy.—This is a chronic disease of cattle occurring in 
France and the West Indies. It is characterized by nodular 
swellings in the skin, which spread to the glands and finally 
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Eradication of Cattle Ticks. 
Every year since 1906 has shown progress. 
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the viscera, proving fatal within a year. While resembling 
the farcy of horses, it is caused by an entirely different germ 
and should not be 
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confined to limited areas of the Southwest adjacent to the 
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Extent of Hog-Cholera Losses. 


Immunization by serum prevents recurrence of serious 
outbreaks of the past. 
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Mexican border and 
eradicated. 
Nagana.— This 
scourge. is caused — 
by the bite of the 
tsetse fly and gen- 
erally is fatal. It 
is more prevalent 
in the central and 
southern parts of 
Africa, where on 
occasion it has an- 
nihilated the cattle 
of entire districts . 
and has affected 
horses and other 
animals also. 
Therefore, nagana 
is one of the most 
desuructive of ani- 
mal diseases. It 
is excluded from 
the United States 
by quarantine 
methods. 
Pleuropneumonia 
or lung plague. 
This highly con- 
tagious disease 


~ causes heavy losses 


among the bovine 
species. It was 
stamped out of the 
United States in 
the early nineties 
and ever since has 
been excluded. 
Rinderpest.— 
Sometimes called 
cattle plague, this 


acute, infectious disease attacks the bovine species, causing 


heavy losses. 


The digestive organs mainly are involved. 


Rinderpest exacts a heavy toll among cattle in Russia, South 
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Africa, Asia, and the Philippines, but has never reached this 
country. 

Surra.—This scourge is a fever affecting principally horses, 
asses, and mules. It causes watery swellings and is usually 
fatal. The disease is common in the Philippines and India. 
No satisfactory treatment is known. Surra has never been 
known to exist among live stock in the United States and is 
excluded through rigid quarantine. In 1906 one outbreak 
was halted at a Federal quarantine station where imported 
Indian cattle shoy7ing the infection had been received. All 
the infected animals were promptly slaughtered and burned, 
while the remainder of the herd was kept carefully isolated 
until all danger had passed. 


CONTAGIOUS ANIMAL DISEASES FROM WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES IS RELATIVELY FREE. 


Anthrax.—Anthrax now exists in the United States chiefly 
in isolated cases. It may be prevented with certainty by 
the vaccination of susceptible animals with anthrax vaccines. 

Blackleg —Blackleg is a disease affecting calves principally, 
and may be prevented by vaccination with blackleg vac- 
cines. 

Dourine.—Dourine, a disease affecting the reproductive 
organs of horses, exists to a limited extent principally among 
the animals of Indian reservations in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Eradication work is limited by the fact that most 
of the animals affected are wild ponies. The disease has 
only occasionally been found among horses on farms and it 
was then confined to a few farms in four or five Western 
States. 

Glanders.—This disease, which affects horses and mules, is 
readily detected by several tests and is now under reasonably 
effective control. Either the blood test or the mallein test 
may be used. 


IMPORTANT CONTAGIOUS DISEASES NOW BEING CONTROLLED. 


The principal diseases now affecting live stock in the 
United States and which are a serious menace to the in- 
dustry are hog cholera, tuberculosis, Texas or tick fever, 
contagious abortion, cattle scab, and sheep scab. Nation- 
wide efforts against all these diseases have been in progress 
for a number of years, with the results shown in the charts. 
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Cattle scab and sheep scab have been eradicated almost 
entirely from the country at large, although these diseases 
are still serious in limited areas. Eradication of cattle ticks, 
which cause tick fever, appears likely to be completed about 
1923. : 

Hog cholera may be controlled with assurance by the use 
of anti-hog-cholera serum inoculated simultaneously with 
hog-cholera virus. 

Tuberculosis in live stock may be detected with reasonable 
certainty by the proper application of the tuberculin test. 
There are three principal tuberculin tests—the subcutaneous, 
the intradermal, and the ophthalmic—which may be used 
alone or together. 

Contagious abortion is best controlled by sanitary meas- 
ures, when combined with propcr herd management, and 
each year recently has added to a knowledge of the best 
methods for preventing the spread of this disease. 

Briefly, the general control of contagious animal diseases 
at the close of 1919 presents an encouraging outlook. The 
importance of sanitation on farms where live stock is kept 
can not be too strongly emphasized, since without suitable 
places for the infection to harbor, practically all the diseases 
are eradicated more rapidly, with greater ease, and at less 
expense. , 


By JoHNn R. HASWELL, 
Senior Drainage Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


FEW YEARS AGO almost every farm neighborhood 

had one or two immigrants who had learned ditch- 
ing “in the old country.” Seemingly without, effort they 
cut uniform slices of soil with the customary long, narrow- 
bladed tiling spades, and with the regularity of clockwork 
laid the excavated material in rows on the ditch banks. 
Experienced ditchers, however, are fast becoming rare, and 
the shortage in most sections of even unskilled labor has 
put a serious check on trenching by hand. 

The lack of experienced men willing to do drainage ex- 
cavation has resulted in the development of tile-trenching 
- machines operated by steam or gasoline engines for digging 
the trench to the required depth at one passage. Trenching 
machines of this type are expensive and represent an invest- 
ment in equipment larger than the individual farmer usually 
can afford to make when the amount of work that he will 
have for the machine is considered. The machines will com- 
plete the drainage work on the average farm in a compar- 
atively short time and with a minimum of expenditure of 
labor. When cultivated fields are to be drained, rapidity 
of construction is of considerable importance, as frequently 


work can be done for only a short period during the spring 
79 
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and fall when crops are not growing on the land. It is 
usually advisable to utilize the services of a contractor who 
owns a machine of suitable type, if available. In most com- 
munities, however, such a contractor is not available. If 
the work is to be done it becomes necessary to secure a suit- 
able trenching machine. The most economical method of 
doing this is for a number of farmers to unite and purchase 
the machine jointly. This can be done with the cooperation 
of the local farm bureau or county agent, or independently. 
Experience with organizations for other purposes has shown 
that where a cooperative organization of this character is 
undertaken it is essential to the success of the enterprise 
that control be placed in a small board of directors, prefer- 
ably not more than three or five. 

In the spring of 1919 the farmers in the community of 
Hall, Ontario County, N. Y., held a meeting to decide on 
some way to get their farm drains constructed. It was 
decided that “the only satisfactory way to get their ditch- 
ing done was to form a small company and purchase a tile- 
trenching machine to be operated in that vicinity,” and the 
ditcher committee that was appointed entered into a con- 
tract to buy a power trenching machine. It is an interesting 
coincidence that this pioneer move in community ownership 
of trenching machinery took place near the point where, in 
1835, John Johnston laid the first drain tile in the United 
States. A number of Mr. Johnston’s methods are still fol- 
lowed in the locality, such as the use of small tile (2 to 3 
inch) for laterals and close spacing of laterals. 

The community machine was adopted because no other 
satisfactory method of construction could be had. No hand 
labor was available, no local contractors with machines, and 
the State-owned machine had the whole county to cover 
and could not work on an individual farm longer than six 
working days of 10 hours each in any one year. The sole 
idea of the State-owned machines is held to be “ demonstra- 
tion,” while these people were satisfied with what demon- 
strations they had seen and wanted some completely con- 
structed tile drainage systems on their farms. 

The farmers most interested in the acquisition of the ma- 
chine formed the Seneca Power Ditching Co., with five mem- 
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Two Methods of Ditching and Land Benefited by Drainage. 
A: Cherry orchard on Johnston farm, The land was tile-drained between 1835 
and 1850. B. Community trenching machine at Hall, N. Y. O. Cutting 
. trench with ditching spade. 
154887°—ypBk 1919——6+ 
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bers, each having an equal share in the machine. Each 
member had wet land he wished to drain. 

Besides the duties tisually appertaining to the respective 
offices the work was divided among the officers and members 
of the company as follows: President, in charge of labor on 
the machine; secretary, in charge of repairs; treasurer, as- 
sists secretary ; schedule man, schedules the farms and meas- 
ures work; viewer, inspects new projects and supplies gen- 
eral information to new clients. 

Tt must be understood that these men are farmers and do 
this work in connection with the trenching machine during 


Trenching Machine. 


Near view of digging wheel showing earth chute, 
trenching shield, and chain idlers. 


time which must be taken from their farm duties. A 
skilled machine operator with some initiative is therefore of 
' great assistance in conserving the owner’s time. There is 
usually enough work around the machine to keep a helper 
busy. 

The machine is shown on page 81. It will dig a trench 
15 inches wide and 5} feet deep, and is operated by a 25- 
horsepower gasoline motor of four cylinders. When the 
picture was taken earth was being discharged on both sides 
of the trench by the use of a chute, in the shape of an in- 
verted V, placed inside the cutting wheel, under the point 
of discharge from the buckets. A near view of one side of 
this device is given, showing the digging wheel raised 
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(p. 82). The farmers much prefer fo have the excavated 
earth delivered at both sides of the trench, since it makes 
back filling easier. See also page 84, where both sides of 
the chute are shown. 

This company uses a very interesting time saver, in the 
form of a fuel wagon which is towed by the machine when 
on the road. As soon as a new job is reached the wagon is 
detached and parked beside the road. A local agent of an 
oil company has a contract to keep the gasoline drums 
filled and supplies the ditcher, no matter where it moves. 
Since the radius of operation decided upon was only 3 miles, 
with the village of Hall as the center, the tank-wagon 
driver has little difficulty in keeping track of the trenching 
machine. This is a great convenience to the owners, since 
the operator signs for the amount of gasoline at each delivery, 
and the monthly bill is rendered to the ditching company. 

This company does not undertake any part of the tile 
laying. The charges for work are 20 per cent higher than 
for similar work by the State machine (see p. 86), but as the 
limit for work per individual in any one year is 1,000 rods, 
and the systems are small, a farmer can complete his drain- 
age at the first attempt, if he so desires. 

Another effort on the part of landowners to get drains 
installed resulted in the formation of the Warren County 
Ditching Co., which was incorporated in 1916 under the 
laws of Pennsylvania. The charter of the company con- 
tains 20 names. This company bought the smallest type 
of power machine on the market, made to cut a trench 
114 inches wide. Most of the soil in this section is extremely 
stony (p, 84), and some doubt exists as to the advisability . 
of attempting to use this type of machine under such condi- 
tions. The power was furnished by a single-cylinder ‘gaso- 
line engine of 14 horsepower. From the outset the opera- 
tion of the machine seems to have been beset by mishaps. 
Trouble was experienced in keeping a good operator with 
the machine. A larger machine would at least have had 
more power and the additional size would have permitted 
it to withstand greater shocks. Numerous breakdowns oc- 
curred, with consequent delays while waiting for delivery of 
repair parts. The view shows the machine in a field where 
it had been all summer. The use of the field was lost for 
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Trenching Machines and a 
Drained Spot. 


A, Filling gasoline drums on 
fuel wagon. Trenching machine 
in background. B. A good crop of 
truck in a well-drained garden, 
wild swamp in background, (C. 
Sighting in the grade. A com- 
petent operator is always ‘‘on the 
job.” D. Light trenching machine 
broken down owing to rocky soil 
and previous poor operation. 
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that season because it was not desired to ruin the crop with 
a number of trenches cut across the field. The rocky nature 
of the soil is shown to the left of the trench in the picture. 
The machine has stood in this position so long that weeds 
have grown and obstructed the view of the spoil bank and 
trench. With a competent operator this machine would 
undoubtedly have given satisfaction if used in a soil free 
from rocks, 
STATE-OWNED MACHINES. 


The boldest step in farm drainage construction that has 
been taken in a number of years was the purchase of three 
traction trenching machines by the New York Food Supply 
Commission in 1917, This was done as a war measure. 
The next year the work was taken over by the New York 
State Food Commission, and 10 additional machines were 
purchased. To these were added 2 machines connected with 

‘the New York State College of Agriculture. The State 
commissions spent about $50,000 on machines. The 10 ma- 
chines supplied in 1918 were delivered at intervals, the last 
one having been put to work about the 1st of September. 
During 1918 the machines worked on 150 farms and, it is 
reported, cut about 40,000 rods of trench, which is estimated 
to be sufficient to benefit approximately 12,529 acres. 

These machines were placed with the county farm bureaus, 
which executed contracts for the season in which they agreed 
to cut 5,000 rods of tile ditch, and also to pay the State a 
rental of 10 cents per rod for every lineal rod of trench cut. 
No county was to have more than one machine. The ma- 
chine was to be put in good repair at the end of the season 
at the expense of the farm bureau using it. A standard 
price for trenching by State machines is fixed at the begin- 
ning of each season. 

The farmers had to contract in writing with their farm 
bureaus for the trenches they wished cut. It was agreed 
that the finished work should be left as near to grade as the 
operator could manipulate the machine, the farmer agreeing 
to remove fast stones, true up the bottom of the ditch to 
grade where necessary, and lay the tile. The farmer was 
also expected to haul repair parts, gasoline, and other sup- 
plies needed for the machine. In some instances the machine 
operator and his assistant were boarded by the farmer. 
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The peace-time operation of these machines is under the 
direction of the Department of Farms and Markets of ‘New 
York State. 

The scale of prices in force during the year 1919 is based 
on the lineal rod of ditch, 15 inches wide, and varies with 
the depth as follows: 


Prices for digging ditches with State-owned machines in New 


York, 1919. 

Depth. Per rod. 
DFeCt Grin CheSs Or sleSS te ie ee ee $0. 55 
2 feeks@: inches ‘tose tetts t=. o> == ea . 65 
Sufackstoio ut cctsO+ INChesS! ene st ee ee ey eee . 80 
3 feet, G inehesoto rd: tection 2s. = see ee OD 
4 feet 10"4, 1eef (6.inehes=— sa aE eis ey eee 1, 25 
4° feet. 6sinches2to . feet £22. = Se eee 1. 50 


Since these prices are based on actual cost plus a rental of 
10 cents per rod for all depths a fair idea of the average 
costs can be had by deducting the rental from the above fig- 
ures. Considerable quantities of stone were encountered 
by most of the machines, which caused a number of breaks 
and made a high repair bill. There would probably be no 
saving over hand labor were it available. 

Now that the work is settling down to a peace-time basis 
it is the desire of the State officials of New York to sell the 
machines either to the county farm bureaus or to local custom 
operators who would operate the machines as private enter- 
prises. The contracts for 1919 contain a paragraph permit- 
ting the purchase, between December 1 and 16, 1919, by the 
farm bureaus, at the price paid by the State. The money 
which the counties have paid as rental will be applied as 
part of the purchase price. 


CONSTRUCTION BY MACHINERY. 

The machine-cut trenches vary from 114 to 15 inches wide, 
and some of the machines can cut as deep as 54 feet. They 
are equipped with a grading device which allows the machine 
to cut a completely graded trench at the first cut, provided 
there are no stones or roots which obstruct the passage of 
the machine. In soft, wet, mucky loam a rock as large as 
a man’s head can often be easily removed, while in a hard, 
dry clay a stone as large as one’s fist may necessitate raising 
the cutting wheel and finishing the ditch to grade by hand. 
Large green roots should be cut with an ax, and stumps on 
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the ditch line should be split by an explosive or burned out. 
No machine which does not have a satisfactory grading 
device should be considered. 

Only the average day’s cutting should be taken into 
account in estimating the performance of a ditching machine, 
with proper allowance for time lost in changing from one 
trench to another and in delays caused by breakdowns. The 
consideration of a number of tile installations in connection 
with the work of the Bureau of Public Roads brings out the 
following facts: The farm with the minimum average day’s 
trenching had soil with loose rock in the bottom of the 
trenches, which were 3 feet in average depth; only 439 feet 
was the average day’s run, not quite 27 rods. The average 
under ordinary conditions of breakage, ground, etc, is about 
800 feet, or less than 50 rods. The greatest average yet 
obtained was 1,540 feet, or 93 rods per day for the entire 
job, including time lost for repairs and rain. - The soil was 
a heavy silt loam ccntaining no rocks and few stumps. The 
‘average of the 15 New York State machines over one year 
was but four operating hours per day, owing to numerous 
moves from one farm to another, breakdowns, and rain. 

Costs of construction can be itemized from the figures given 
for the New York State machines, adding the local cost of 
the tile. Roughly speaking, a system consisting principally 
of 4-inch tile will to-day cost 8 cents per foot installed, which 
in round numbers would probably equal $75 per acre. This 
is with a spacing of laterals of about 50 to 60 feet. This 
is expensive work, but when properly done the results pay a 
big dividend. It will also be noted that in this class of work 
the machine effects no saving of money, but it does make 
the execution of the work possible where hand Jabor is not 
available. 

Several types of horse-drawn trenching machines have 
been put upon the market, which, in some instances, have 
met with approval when the local conditions were favorable. 
No machine of this type yet developed will cut a complete, 
graded trench at one passage; only a layer from one-half 
inch to 4 inches thick is removed at a time. This makes it 
necessary to open up a considerable length of trench at one 
time, which is always objectionable, for, if rains occur, the 
trench is apt to cave and be partially filled up. On soft 
ground repeated passage of horses and machines breaks 
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down the banks of the trench and causes much difficulty in 
cutting it to the proper depth. A number of horses are 
required to operate most of the plows and machines; hand 
work is sometimes required to throw out the loose material ; 
and in all cases some hand work is necessary to secure a 
true grade. Most of these plows cost more than the average 
farmer cares to invest in a special implement for which he 
will have only a limited use.. 
INDIVIDUAL EFFORTS. 


Power machine trenching for farm tile drains has been 
practiced for some years with success, but has been con- 
fined to neighborhoods where a contractor owned a machine, 
or to farmers with enough capital to buy a machine. Some 
farmers buy secondhand machines, put them in running 
order, and sell them again, after constructing their drainage 
systems. One machine is known to have belonged to four 
different owners in five years, and was still able to dig a 
trench when last reported. Each owner had paid about. 
$500 for the machine, to which was added $100 additional 
for the cost of getting the machine from one farm to the 
other, and for repair parts necessary to place the machine 
in condition to operate. The machine would thus cost about 
$100 for the period of work, exclusive of the interest on the 
investment, provided, of course, the cost price was realized 
in the sale. This happened in every instance reported. At 
present the increase in freight rates, and in the cost of spare 
parts, would change these figures materially. 

These individual efforts are praiseworthy, since in every 
case the drainage has been installed, but it is not always the 
most economical procedure, as time is lost by new operators 
learning to manipulate the machine, and poor work results 
until they become skilled. Frequently new operators cause 
serious damage to the machine, because they do not know 
what to expect from it, and fail to act quickly and correctly in 
an emergency. Long delays result when repair parts have 
to be ordered from the factory. An operator who knows 
that his interest in the machine will end with the work he is 
then engaged in constructing will usually let the machine get 
into a run-down condition. On the next job it will require 
many days of close watching while running, until the new 
operator is able to operate the machine properly. 
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The solution of the matter is to have the operator go with 
the machine. This is impossible, in most cases, with a 
farmer owning his own machine and selling it at the end 
of the job. On the other hand, it is exactly what a con- 
tractor does. The permanent operator learns all the short 
cuts on getting the machine into position with the least loss 
of time, learns how to operate the machine at the highest 
speed, discovers by experience the best way to handle stones 
encountered in the trench, and is soon able to distinguish 
the discordant sound of something gone wrong from the 
steady hum of well-oiled mechanism. 

In the instance cited above, the four farmers could have 
obtained better results if each had paid his share of the 
machine’s cost, employed the same operator the entire time, 
and then jointly sold the machine. Trouble is encountered 
when the operating costs are assessed to the different share- 
holders. This has prevented very much cooperation in some 
sections and the difficulty of finding in one locality enough 
interested persons with capital to form a small company 
has held others. from purchasing a machine to do the work. 

Many of the States at present do not offer numerous op- 
portunities for contractors for this class of work. The work 
would be scattered and of small amounts. Frequent moves 
would be required to get from one farm to another as the 
convenience of the landowner demanded. The contractor is 
not often in a position to say to the farmer, “ You do the 
work now if you want to get it done.” For these reasons 
and probably some local ones, contractors in general are 
not active in searching for small trench work. Occasionally 
a farmer with a machine will take up outside work after he 
has drained his own farm, or a pipe-line contractor will 
take up farm-drainage work as an adjunct. These instances 
are rare. Most of the contractor type of machines cut a 
larger trench than that desired. It therefore appears that 
the best way for the farmers to get their drains installed, 
when they are situated beyond reach of a contractor and 
have not enough land to make a $3,000 to $4,000 machine 
worth while, is to get a community machine by cooperative 
purchase. This is not to get a cheaper job, but to take 
advantage of the small amount of labor required with the 
machine as against doing the work entirely by hand. 
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Methods of conducting the business incident to the ma- 
chine operation must necessarily differ with local conditions. 
Some general suggestions will apply in most cases. 

It is hardly too much to say that the success of the enter- 
prise in starting a trenching machine in a neighborhood is 
dependent on the quality of the operator who is retained to 
run the machine. He represents the owners on the job, is 
the go-between between them and the farmer, and should bea 
man of tact and foresight. Besides all these he must be quali- 
fied as a mechanic. 

The operator should know his machine. A man that has 
attended a tractor school is valuable, provided he has had 
sound, basic instruction in gas-engine practice. He has to 
be observing and alert. A man who can stop the machine 
instantly when a chain flies off or the machine strikes a stone 
may save a week’s salary by preventing the loss in breakage 
and the delay in installing a new part. A skilled operator 
can set grade targets on simple work with a carpenter’s level, 
if the fall is great enough. In these instances the services of 
an engineer are not necessary. 

Where there is considerable flat land to be drained, or the 
system is large—that is, contains single lines more than a 
quarter of a mile in length—an engineer should be employed, 
if available. Some county agents now have small drainage 
levels and can give satisfactory grades. The competent 
operator will measure down from the survey stakes and 
check the depths of cut. 

Among the greatest benefits derived from having a com- 
plete survey made before any trenching is done is to have 
the main tile large enough to carry all the water that will 
be eventually discharged into it, and also to have it deep 
enough to enable laterals to be taken off to the lowest tribu- 
tary land. A map should be supplied and be kept for future 
reference. 

A survey will also determine the different quantities of 
tile of various sizes required. The tile should be on the farm, 
distributed to one side of the proposed lines if possible, be- 
fore the machine comes upon the place. The tile should be 
laid in the trench close up to the machine, and the laying 
should proceed as fast as the machine cuts the trench. It 
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is recommended that the machine always cut up hill. Some 
tile layers ride on the projecting shoe of the machine in 
the bottom of the trench, while others use a tile hook for 
the smaller sizes most used and stand on the bank of the 
trench while using the hook. The tile layer is thus inti- . 
mately associated with the working of the machine, and 
it. seems to be a good policy to have him part of the con- 
struction crew. He is required to true up the bottom of 
the trench at the start before the machine has cut down to 
depth or where the cutters have been raised to pass over a 
stone. When the machine stops for minor repairs or to re- 
new the supply of gasoline or water, the tile layer can usually 
be profitably employed in cleaning the cutters, replacing dull 
ones with sharpened cutters, or filling grease cups. Thus it 
appears that the tile layer can be advantageously used as one 
of the regular crew of the machine. This will keep the work 
around the machine well organized, and the tile installation 
will keep pace with the trench cutting. In soils subject to 
caving this is of prime importance. Damage seldom results 
from a trench caving in after the tile is in place, but it is a 
tedious procedure to remove wet earth from a trench if the 
sides have slipped into it before the tile is laid. 

A helper is usually included in the machine crew. A 
large boy or young man can be used to advantage, or he can 
be an understudy for the operator. The progress of the 
work will depend in no small degree on the helper. He 
assists the operator in making repairs, refilling with gaso- 
line or water, filling grease cups, and, if competent, can be 
of great assistance in setting grade targets. 

The helper also passes tile to the tile layer, if the latter 
rides in the trench on the shoe of the machine. With the 
smaller sizes of tile a tile hook can be used to advantage 
and the helper’s assistance will not be needed to pass the 
tile. He can then follow behind the layer and patch up 
any large cracks at the joints and blind the tile. Blinding 
is bedding the tile in the trench with loose earth from the 
sides; making certain that enough material is placed to 
cover the tile several inches deep. A good helper is like 
the quarterback on a football team. He is in the middle 
of most of the plays and yet covers the greater part of the 
field. 
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Thus the three men constitute the team to get the work 
done. The operator should be the foreman and have general 
charge. Besides operating the machine he should have an 
eye to the tile laying. The tile layer has a steady, plodding 
job, only interrupted by occasional stones in the trench, 
breaks in the machine, or when changing from one line to 
another. The helper, as his name implies, should be quick 
to help in any position where he can be of assistance. As 
these men get accustomed to working together they will 
take the little short cuts automatically, few orders will need 
to be given, and the maximum of work will be done with 
the minimum expenditure, of energy. 

The above is the ideal crew from the standpoint of get- 
ting work done, but the objection will frequently be raised 
by the farmer that he wants to lay his own tile and has a 
man available to do it. Also, the man in charge of the 
labor for the machine will hold that he has enough trouble 
with the operator and helper without having a third man 
to bother with. 


VALUE OF TILE DRAINAGE. 


The value of tile underdrainage on naturally wet farm 
lands has long been appreciated. In localities of cheap 
land the wet areas are left out of the scheme of cultivation, 
but as the region develops and values rise interest in drain- 
age becomes stronger. Owing to the rise in land values the - 
time comes when naturally well-drained farm land costs 
more than the cost of wet land plus the cost of the drain- 
age and improvements. Under these circumstances the 
dradeaee of large tracts is profitable. Another phase of 
the subject is presented by the relatively small areas of low, 
wet land on individual farms. Here the cost of drainage 
works is usually compensated by the increased crop during 
the first few years after the drains are installed: The in- 
creased value of the farm, due to the removal of some 
unsightly wet spots, is often more than the outlay for the 
drainage construction. (See illustration of corn on peat 
land, p. 98.) 

All of the agencies interested in improving farm produc- 
tion have persistently preached the need of drainage on wet 
farm land. Demonstrations have been made of the proper 
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way to install tile, and numerous publications have printed 
the results obtained from actual drains installed. But the 
question of how to get the work done, where to get the 


How Drainage Helps. 
A, Corn on peat bog that has been tile-drained and subdued. B. Crop of 


weeds on peat poorly drained by open ditch. 
labor, has in most cases been “sidestepped.” At present 
the community-owned machine offers the best solution of the 
problem. 


By G. B. Fiske, 


Investigator in Marketing 
Fruits and Vegetables, Bu- 
reau of Markets. 


% E THINK we 
‘ know how to 
raise crops well 
enough,’’ asserted a 
confident farmer. 
“Anyhow, we are not 
sure that somebody 
from outside can tell 
us just how to run our farms; but when it comes to selling 
our stuff we must admit that other people are closer to 
the market than we are and ought to be able to tell us 
something.” 

This is the first purpose of the market station—to supply 
information from trained men located at market centers 
where the produce is handled and sales are made. Accu- 
rate, prompt, impartial market news collected early inthe 
morning is wired from city to city, is published during the 
day of collection, and reaches city dealers the same day 
and remote country shippers the next morning. This service 
\ppeals to dealers as well as to the shippers who are farmers 
and fruit growers, for neither class may act confidently with- 
out having before them the facts concerning actual sales each 
day and all the important items affecting the markets. 


WIDE SCOPE AND CIRCULATION OF MARKET INFORMATION. 


Such information is available through the Department of 
Agriculture concerning the marketing of 500,000 to 750,000 
cars annually of fruits and vegetables worth three quarters 
of a billion dollars. The circulation of this market news is 
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Dealer’s Display of Preduce. 
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wide. It has been estimated four to five million general read- 

-ers are reached through newspapers. Market bulletins, 
reports, reviews, and special articles on fruits and vegetables 
alone go directly to 125,000 growers and dealers. Telephone 
and telegraph reports on these products were sent out on 
request to about 19,000 people in 1918. They went to men 
who were glad to pay the toll charges. A Kansas fruit 
growers’ association paid $12 a day merely for telegraphic 
reports of carlot shipments. 


CLOSE TO SELLING END. 


Market stations are well termed “branches.’’ Like the parts 
of a tree, they reach out in every direction from the central 
office. | Connected by wire and mail service, there is constant 
circulation of vital news, out and return. The raw materials 
are gathered and worked over to make the reports, reviews, and 
press articles which areshed, like leaves and fruit, for the benefit 
of the public. The market station man is the caretaker, and 
he works from the early stir of activity in the market section 
until the day’s stint is finished. Usually he is a man with 
considerable technical training, selected for the work because 
of experience in production or marketing. 

The market station man’s work, like that of the county 
agent, is localized, although it is at the selling end and not 
at the producing end of the agricultural deal. His field been 
where that of the county agent leaves off, and he 
is in a position to analyze raat problérs com- 
prehensively because he meets dealers, shippers, 
and producers and is in daily touch ate local 
trade conditions. 


WHAT IS A MARKET STATION? 


But, dropping comparisons, what is a 
market station? It is a branch of the 
Bureau of Markets of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture established in a large city primarily 
for the purpose of collecting and distributing market news. 
Each branch office, connected by leased wire with Washing- 
ton, receives and distributes daily the news from each sta- 
tion. Beginning in 1915 with four commodities reported 
from ouly a few of the larger cities, the number of branches 
was increased steadily, reaching 34 during the war but now 
reduced. The scope of a aria of the leading. Draniekts 
has been enlarged. 

In the various branch offices ae following eas of wee 
are represented: 


Baltimore: Market news service on fruits and vegetables; food products 
inspection; grain supervision. 

Boston: Market news on fruits and vegetables, dairy products, ‘live steck, 
and meats; food products inspection, stockyards ee grain 
supervision, 

Chicago: Market news on fruits and vegetables, dairy products, live 
stock and meats; food products inspection; seed reporting service; 
hay and feed market: stockyards supervision; grain supervision. 

Cine timts Market news on fruits and vegetables; food products. inspee- 
tion; grain supervision. Sat ae ee 

Piao de Market news on fruits and vegetables; ae products inepucdaan: 

Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los ‘Angeles, Omaha, Pittsburgh: Market 
news on fruits and vegetables; food products inspection; grain, stock- 
yards supervision. 

Kansas City: Market news on fruits and vegetables; seed, hay, feed mar- 
keting investigations; live stock and meats; ined ee us eet 
stockyards supervision. 

Minneapolis: Market news on fruits and vegetables, dairy products, hay 
and feed; food products inspection; transportation; grain SESE 
grain standardization. 

New York: Market news on fruits and vegetables, dairy’ Be live 
stock, and meats; food products inspection; stockyards supervision; 
iat poisson aoe ; cotton. 

Philadelphia: Market news on fruits and vegetables, live stock and meats; 
dairy products; food products inspection; stockyards ‘supervision, 
grain supervision. = 

Portland: Market news on fruits and vegetables; grain supervision. and 
standardization; stockyards supervision. ; 

St. Louis: Market news on fruits and vegetables, live stock, and meats; 
food products inspection; stockyards supervision; grain supervision. 

San Francisco: Market news on fruits and vegetables, dairy products; 
transportation; seed reporting. 


Spokane: Market news on fruits and vegetables, hay, and feed; grain 
supervision. 
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These stations supply market news on fruits and vege- 
tables, live stock and meats, dairy products, grain, hay, and 
mili feeds, and seeds. This service tends to displace many 
private reports quoting news which is likely to be of a less 
comprehensive, prompt, and reliable nature. The fertilizer 
sections have conducted inquiries and made reports on the 
supply and public demand for fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rial. The transportation sections have been of great value 
in securing regular and complete reports of shipments, 
obtaining the prompt unloading and return of cars, and 
securing cars and transportation facilities for shippers. 
The food products inspection work provides an official 
inspector at important central markets to investigate and 
certify the condition of shipments upon arrival. The im- 
portance of this inspection is plain-as supplying a basis for 
settlement of differences between country shippers and city 
receivers of carlot produce. Consignments of less than 
carlots may be inspected also at little cost to shippers. 

Each permanent market station secures from local freight 
agents in each of the more important markets the number of 
cars arrived of each crop being reported and, if possible, the 
number of broken and unbroken cars on track. Reports of 
home-grown stock are also obtained when on the market in 
large quantities. 


COOPERATIVE HELP AND INFORMATION. 


Through cooperation with headquarters at Washington, 
much important material is given out from the market sta- 
tions concerning the general work of the Bureau of Markets 
and information more or less directly related to market con- 
ditions but collected by other bureaus or departments. 
Among such important items are reports of stocks in cold 
storage, reports of crop yields and conditions, export and 
import statistics, and special regulations affecting marketing. 

Cooperation of the market stations with State marke ung 
agents in 27 States is decidedly helpful. The National sery- 
ice is concerned chiefly with the wholesale marketing of 
produce shipped from one State to another, but the State 
agents are interested in local produce, both wholesale and 
retail. The National and State forces are often united not 
only in securing information, but in helping to solve special 
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marketing problems and conditions, such as the more rapid 
movement of crops in seasons of heavy production. 


MARKET TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


Most of the abbreviations in the market reports are in 
common use elsewhere and are readily understood. A few, 
however, may require brief explanation: 

‘‘A91” and ‘‘B24” refer to standard apple grades estab- 
lished by law in various States. The figures describe in 
inches the least diameter of the fruit in that grade. ‘‘4’s” 
or “‘6’s” are carriers holding four or six baskets. In canta- 
loupe reports ‘‘45’s” are crates containing 45 cantaloupes. 
The term ‘‘carlots outweight” refers to carlot sales at un- 
loading points made on the basis of the weight of contents at 
the time the car is unloaded. 


ABOUT THE MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


The market quotations reported in the daily bulletins are 
obtained daily. This information is wired to Washington, 
where telegraphic summaries are prepared and sent to each 
office from which bulletins are issued. 

Many of the terms referring to quality, condition, etc., are 
necessarily general, because it is impossible to report the 
specific condition of each separate car or consignment. The 
- quality and condition of a crop which is being reported from 
a given district may cover several cars. 

Price quotations, unless otherwise stated, apply to the 
price at which the bulk of the merchantable stock of any 
given commodity is being sold. Prices for an extra fancy 
grade may be higher than the quotations reported. Like- 
wise a poor or inferior product may sell for less than the 
quotations given in the bulletins. 

By ‘‘jobbing price” or ‘‘sales to jobbers” is meant the price 
at which jobbing lots of any commodity are sold when the 
car is broken, or the price at which the jobber buys. By 
‘‘jobbing lots” is meant large quantities in which the fruit is 
sold by the carlot receiver to the jobber, such as 25, 50, or 100 
bushels, barrels, crates, dozens, baskets, or other unit of con- 
tainer or measure by which fruit or produce is sold. Straw- 
berries, peaches, cantaloupes, or other quickly perishable 
commodities are usually ‘‘jobbed” in smaller quantities than 
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the less perishable products, such as potatoes, cabbage, and 
onions. The “jobbing price” does not mean the original 
carlot price nor the price to retailers in small lots. 

Not all products are reported on the jobbing-price basis at 
all seasons of the year. For example, during the period of 
heaviest movement of potatoes, most shipments are sold in 
carload lots intact by the receiver to the jobber; hence, dur- 
ing this period carlot prices are quoted on potatoes. In some 
markets onions, cabbage, citrus fruits, watermelons, and bulk 
apples are sold on carlot basis, and in a few markets barreled 
apples are sold in carlots for storage. In every case, the basis 
upon which quotations on any particular commodity are 
made is stated in the bulletin, and all exceptions are indicated. 

There may not always be a definitely determined jobbing 
price in some of the smaller markets, where the functions of 
the carlot receiver, jobber, commission merchant, and whole- 
saler are not clearly separated. In such case, the quotations 
are usually on the basis of sales to large retailers, chain stores, 
or others who buy in jobbing lots, though they may not con- 
duct a jobbing fruit or produce business. If there is any 
question at any time concerning the quantity basis on which 
quotations are made in any market, inquiry may be addressed 
to the Chief Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C., for a 
more complete explanation of local conditions in a given 
market. 

Prices quoted in market bulletins represent actual sales, 
not prices asked or quotations given, or predictions as to 
probable future prices. Hence, it may be that on a rising 
market the prices quoted may seem low when the bulletin is 
received, and, vice versa, on a declining market the prices 
given may be high by the time the bulletin is received. 

Quotations usually represent the condition of the respec- 
tive markets up to approximately 9 a. m., local time, but 
bulletins are not issued until about noon. Consequently, it 
is impossible to include fluctuations which may occur be- 
tween these hours in the market bulletins. 

In many important markets it would be impossible to get 
carlot price quotations, because very few or no cars are sold 
intact by the original carlot receiver in that market to 
the local jobber, hence there would be no basis of actual 
sales upon which to report a carlot price. In most of the 
important markets there is, however, a fairly well defined 
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jobbing trade which buys at the prevailing jobbing price for 
the day. 

Returns to a grower or shipper who may have consigned a 
shipment to a commission merchant are usually made on the 
basis of the jobbing price received, from which, of course, 
freight, commission, and other expenses are subtracted. 
Hence, shippers of consigned products are usually more inter- 
ested in the jobbing prices prevailing in a given market than 
in carlot price quotations. 

In certain western and southern markets, however, very 
few shipments are accepted on consignment. Large dealers 
prefer to purchase their requirements outright in order to be 
assured of a steady 
supply. As a suffi- 
cient supply to meet 
the market demands 
is usually purchased, 


Produce in Freight Terminal, Cleveland. 


Transferring a Shipment of 
Produce at a Railroad Ter- 
minal and Ferry, NewYork. 


consignments tend to 
overload the market and 
may be sacrificed if ship- 
ped without making 
previous arrangements. 
Thus, in markets where consignments are not looked upon 
with favor or where previous connections have not been 
established, the farmer who ships on consignment can not be 
sure of receiving the prices quoted in the market bullecns. 

The jobbing price more truly represents the actual market 
conditions. In other words, the jobbing price responds to 
increased or diminished supply or demand more rapidly than 
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inside a Produce Warehouse, Baltimore. 
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either carlot or retail prices, hence gives a better indication 
of the state of the market than would either carlot or retail 
prices. . 

In order to estimate what he should expect to receive for 
his product in a given market and on a given day, the grower 
or shipper should first consider the grade, pack, quality, and 
condition of his product compared with the bulk of that pro- 
duct as quoted in the bulletins for that day; second, deduct 
freight or express charges, other costs, and commissions. 

Even after proper deductions have been made, returns 
may not always agree with prices quoted in the bulletins, 
because of unexpectedly heavy receipts later in the day, sud- 
den changes in weather, or other factors which influence the 
market quickly. In some markets, therefore, prices may 
materially change during the day from those prevailing at 
the time when market 
quotations were se- Pr tinbeeriets 
cured in the early aGtes 2 a saba rad 
morning. 

Anyone desiring to 
secure information 
more quickly than is 
possible through the 


Unloading Produce in Freight Yards, 


Loading Potatoes at Boston Terminal, mails may have all or 
Charlestown Freight Yards (‘ Potato any part of any report 


Row”). 

; sent by telegraph, 
charges collect, from the nearest station. A blank for en- 
tering the details of the desired telegraphic service will be 
furnished upon application. 


“MARKET AND PRICE” PHRASES. 
“Market excited.’ This represents a condition of uncer- 


tainty and a decided bullish tendency on the part of the seller. 


It suggests a rapid upward tendency and considerable price 
fluctuation. 
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“Market stronger.” This represents a condition of in- 
creasing confidence on the part of the seller, with the likeli- 
hcod that the present demand will consume present sup- 
plies, and supplies in sight can be absorbed at prevailing or 
slightly higher prices. 

“Market strong.” This represents a condition of firm 
confidence on the part of the seller. There may be a good 
demand and supplies may be relatively light, so that the 
seller is likely to stiffen the price at the first opportunity. 

“Market active.” This represents a condition of quick 
sale, good demand, and a generally healthy condition. There 
may be no decided change in prices, although it often indi- 
cates an upward trend. 

“Market firm.’ This represents a -condition of strong 
confidence in general conditions, resulting often in the 
strengthening of a price range, but seldom in actual price 
advances. 

“Market steady.” This represents a normal movement, 
with steady, consistent trading showing no decided price 
changes one way or the other. 

‘Market unsettled.’ This represents a condition of un- 
certainty on the part of sellers and usually indicates a weaker 
tendency. ‘There may be no actual price changes one way or 
another. Represents a waiting attitude, with spasmodic 
trading. 

“Market dull.”’ Represents light trading and suggests a 
condition of uncertainty and possible depression. There . 
may not be any actual change in prices. 

“Market weak.”’ This may be used in describing a condi- 
tion of actual price decline, with the possibility of further 
decline, and represents a decided lack of confidence on the 
part of the seller. It may also be used when no actual 
price declines have taken place, but with large supplies on 
hand and heavy supplies in sight it is the prevailing opinion 
that a decline is inevitable. 

‘Market weaker.’ This is a comparative term and refers 
back to conditions of the previous day. It may represent 
an actual decline in price, although the relation of market 
price should not be the governing factor. The reporter 
should conclude by his “‘sense”’ of the market that less con- 
fidence exists than when the market is steady. 
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“Market demoralized.” This term is to be used only in 
very unusual cases and represents a condition when stock 
can not be moved at any price. It represents a market so 
completely glutted that even stock of high quality can not 
be moved. 

As used in the official market news reports, ‘‘market’’ 
represents the views of the seller and ‘‘demand”’ those of 


the buyer. 
USING A MARKET REPORT 


The veteran reader of market reports, trying to size up 
the produce situation, is likely to begin by taking up the 
latest daily schedule of a leading staple, say potatoes. He 
looks over the report from a leading market, in this case 
very likely Chicago, and notes that carlots are quoted 15 
cents per hundredweight lower than yesterday. He glanees 
at the reports for Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and notes that prices in these 
cities show little decline. 

To find the reason of the weakness in Chicago he notes 
the report with more care and observes records of 
heavy arrivals of stock from Minnesota, Michigan, and 
other northern shipping States and concludes possibly 
that the drop was caused by these large offerings reach- 
ing the nearest leading market, in conjunction with the 
heavy supplies from other producing sections. If con- 
dition of the stock is noted as poor or ordinary or 
with much field frost, he decides that a part of the 


Market Centers in Norfolk, Va. 
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market weakness may be due to that cause. Possibly poor 
demand and some stock poorly graded may be mentioned 
as adding to the unfavorable market position. From 
his file of daily reports for the week, or the Weekly 
Review issued by the Bureau of Markets, he notes whether 
the decline has been persistent or whether it seems to be one 
of aseries of short ups and downs or part of a reaction from 
an advance. 

According to the nature of the movement, he decides 
whether the recent trend has been definite in one way or 
the other. Concluding perhaps that the decline marks a 
general downward trend, he glances over the reports from 
leading producing sections supplying Chicago and finds 
that the trend of f. o. b. prices is also downward at Waupaca, 
Wis.; Moorhead, Minn.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; and in the 
Grand Junction district of Colorado, and that hauling and 
shipping are active at these points. 

Evidently the western crop is now moving fast and the 
Chicago carlot market has been first to feel the effect in a 
marked degree. Reports of relatively light arrivals at 
other midwestern consuming markets may confirm this. 
He mentally goes over the crop conditions with the aid of 
‘the carlot summary, weekly reviews, and special articles if 
the main facts are not already in mind. He notes the size 
of the crop and the amount shipped from each State for 
the season to date. He observes carefully the 
attitude of growers, buyers, and shippers; whether 
anxious to trade or holding back. He takes into \ 
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account the car supply, whether abundant or if short- 
age exists, and the weather conditions, whether especially 
favorable or otherwise for rapid and safe transportation. 
He glances over all the reports to note any indica- 
tions of slackening demand. If it is late in the season 
he takes note of conditions in eastern shipping sec- 
tions and consuming markets.. He may even note arrivals 
of Canadian stock and exports and imports if there is reason 
to suspect important developments on such lines. If the 
new southern crop is about ready or beginning to compete, 
he takes that into account—its size, condition, quality, and 
location. Then, having the situation in mind in all its 
essential aspects, he forms his own judgment of the probable 
course of the market. 

From daily observation he is able to carry the general 
points in mind, and often hardly more than a glance at the 
report of the leading markets is needed. He is able to detect 
the hinge on which the market is turning and almost to feel 
its movement. He says, ‘‘Chicago carlots are off another 
10 cents; the market is going down,’’ basing his conclusion 
not merely on the decline itself but on its relation to the 
previous trend and to the other conditions which he has 
keptinmind almost unconciously. Another time the“‘ hinge” 
of the market may be in the East, turning on big reserves of 
_ stock in Maine or Canada or the shipments of the new crop 
from Virginia. The critical market then may be New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia. Prices and conditions at the end 
of the old crop season often foreshadow in some degree the 
market for the new crop, and the market behavior of the 
new crop may be some indication of the coming market for 
the main crop. 

To size up the situation for any crop at any time requires 
the quick balancing of many facts and causes. No general 
directions can be given to fit everycase. The way to learn to 
use market reports is to use them. Expert use comes from 
long practice. In time the reader learns to read between 
the lines and to feel the market from indications that may 
mean little to the beginner. The expert’s quick sizing up 
of the situation appears like magic or guesswork to the 
person little experienced in this line. 
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The behavior of the potato market is in general like that 
of other staple fruits and vegetables which have a shipping 
season continuing throughout the winter. There is often a 
time of low prices during the main harvesting season, fol- 
lowed by recovery lasting perhaps until the end of the 
calendar year; then comes an irregular course throughout 
the winter, depending partly on condition of weather and 
transportation, and finally a new movement in the spring 
either up or down, according to the supply on hand when the 
active spring movement begins. 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON THE APPLE MARKET. 


The apple grower, shipper, or dealer, like the potato 
handler, needs experienced and intimate knowledge of the 
situation. A study of such markets as Chicago, Denver, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and the eastern auctions may afford 
an indication of the boxed-apple situation. The eastern 
barreled-apple market centers in such cities as New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, but inseasons 
of shortage of the western crop the middle-western markets 
have an important relation to the outcome of the barreled- 
apple marketing season. The whole commercial apple 
situation must be in mind. Where is the crop this season 
and how located in the box and barrel sections? Which 
varieties are yielding most this season and what is the 
market quality? What is the probable export situation and 
the eastern competition from Canada or elsewhere? Will the 
sugar shortage or high prices interfere seriously ? How has the 
market started, as indicated by sales of early kinds and ad- 
vance contracts for late varieties? What is the apparent atti- 
tude of commercial buyers? Are they disposed to contract 
freely and is cold-storage space in demand? Are the box 
and barrel supply and the labor situation likely to affect the 
handling of the crop? What is the general business situa- 
tion as related to the consuming demand? What is to be 
said regarding the outlet for dry and evaporated stuff and 
for fruit-juice products ? 


PLENTY OF BACKGROUND NEEDED. 


All such points must be kept constantly in mind in order 
to grasp the full meaning of the day-to-day and week-to- 
week changes shown in market reports and reviews. Hach 
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crop is a market situation by itself, although at times a 
number of leading lines of produce appear to move in the 
same direction under the influence of general causes, but in 
general each crop demands a good background including all 
the facts that may indicate or explain the market changes. 


A COMMON COURSE OF THE MARKET. 


The ordinary or natural market course of a line of perish- 
able produce is somewhat as follows: It starts high with active 
movement even for inferior stock, because the demand has 
the sharp edge of novelty and appetite. The price gradually 
declines and poor stock becomes harder to sell as the supply 
increases. Lowest prices arrive soon after the heaviest ship- 
ments commence and a glut may occur, especially if many 
sections are shipping at once and there is much poor stock. 
Then, with a decreasing supply, prices advance, sometimes 
recovering much of the early decline, but usually not reach- 
ing the opening prices because demand is far less keen at the 
end of along season. If the last of the shipments are infe- 
rior, as happens frequently with many perishable crops, the 
season may close at or near bottom prices. 

The common or natural market developments do not 
always take place as might be expected. Quite frequently 
superior quality of the main crop or absence of general com- 
petition will bring higher prices in mid-season. Unexpected 
shortage may cause the reserve stock in storage to sell at very 
high prices at the close of the season, especially the less per- 
ishable crops like potatoes, onions, apples, cabbage, ete. 
Careful study of crop, storage, supply, and shipment should 
enable a fairly good judgment to be made of the outcome. 

On the other hand, it is very difficult to form any reliable 
market judgment for the quickly perishable, short-season 
crops like strawberries, peaches, and melons. Markets in 
such lines are irregular, differing widely at the same time in 
different cities because the nature of the crop does not admit 
of safe transfer between distant points or long keeping in cold 
storage. These lines feel quickly and severely the effect of 
oversupply, whether of carlets or from neighboring sources, 
As these crops are not strictly necessities, the demand is some- 
what uncertain, depending largely upon the buying power of 
the public, which may vary greatly from season to season. 
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THE EBB AND FLOW OF VALUES. 


Tke course of the market often appears like that of the 
tide, advancing or receding gradually all along the line, 
moving at a different rate in some places than at others and 
the general direction almost concealed by the ups and downs 
of the separate waves, but in general moving irresistibly in 
the appointed direction until the turn comes. Then occurs 
the backward movement, as mixed and puzzling as the first, 
but still quite definite in direction and limited in extent. 

Of the main price movements, it may be said in general 
that they usually go farther in either direction than the con- 
ditions seem to warrant. This is owing to market momen- 
tum. When an upward price movement is well under way, 
buying may be increased rather than lessened. Numerous 
buyers stock up because they fear to be caught by a further 
rise. This added buying, in connection with the original cause 
of advance, may carry prices much higher than expected, 
but there is still more buying by those who fear that prices 
are ‘‘going out of sight.’”” When this buying is done there is 
a lull. Heavy supplies are attracted by the high level of 
prices reached and the drop begins. Many buyers hold off 
now because they were heavily supplied during the rise or 
because they expect to be able to buy lower down. Demand 
is poor and prices decline until bargain hunters appear and 
regular buyers regain courage; then the demand gradually 
catches up. Noting the decrease of stocks in sight, more 
buyers come in and the price again starts upward. 

Many typical big moves of the produce market follow this 
general course. Starting from the top of a rise, there is a 
long, irregular, wavelike decline. At the bottom there is a 
quick rebound which may bring values half way to top 
again. Then a second reaction occurs in which much of the 
recovery is lost. After that the market starts on new lines, 
either up or still farther down, according to underlying 
conditions. 

Tf markets could always be judged from the past, the prob- 
lem would be simple, but each season has its own features. 
The best that can be hoped is that judgment based on the 
past and a forecast of the probable future conditions will 
be right more often than wrong. The grower as well as the 
seller of produce is obliged to take risks. Some years all his 
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well-thought-out calculations will go for naught. The mar- 
ket will go contrary to his hopes and his crop will be dis- 
appointing either in yield or in value. That is the danger 
and fascination of the produce business—all the more rea- 
son for him to use carefully what information he can secure 
in order that in the long run he may have a fair return. 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. fed. Mar. Apr. May June 


------ Michigan and Wisconsin Potatoes 
Round Whites 
Carlot - Chicago 

Cat. ; 


$11 


Eastern Yellow Onions 
Cwt. 


New York Danish Seed Cabbage 
Bulk per Cwt. 


: : _Q) 
Monthly Average Prices of Leading Crops, Market Season of 1918-1919. 
THE CITY AS A MARKET. 


In considering a market for produce the first question is, 
How has it acted in the past? Has it usually paid high 
prices for the line of produce in mind? What grades and 
varieties seem to fare best? Is this market often glutted 
with home-grown or carlot produce or with imports? — Is it _ 
a diverting point for shipments to other cities? What 
are the freight charges and the special costs of distribution 
compared with other markets that might be used 2 
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It is unsafe to judge from high prices that may prevail at 

a given time. New York is ecen the highest in prices and 
soon after becomes the lowest. Boston is often a high- 
priced market, not considering the cost of freight, but at 
times is ereatly depressed owing to liberal foie or 
Canadian offermgs. Baltimore is often low-priced because 
of the nearness of large producing sections with water trans- 
portation, but at times quotes high prices. Middle-western 
markets may at times be best even for eastern shipments. 
Sometimes a distant market poorly:supplied with the line 
in question has been the best outlet. All such differences 
may be quickly reversed by temporary changes. Judgment 
of probabilities must take into account the whole situation 
of supply and demand in addition to the day-to-day reports. 


MARKET NEWS A HELP TO PRODUCERS. 


A producer might be tempted at about this point to con- 
clude that shipment, even on consignment, is a business by 
itself and that he would better sell his crop on the spot for 
cash. This is, no doubt, the safer course in sections where 
the local buyers.are numerous and where they operate in 
free competition, but often there is little or no competition 
and sometimes the buyers hesitate because of heavy supplies 
on the markets or the doubtful condition of the stock. In 
that-case, producers must consign, either as individuals or 

_ through associations. 

_ A large number of growers have no outlet for any con- 

tieadth surplus produce except through shipment to distant 
markets. In any event, a close, up-to-date knowledge of 
the markets helps greatly in checking up the offers of local 
buyers and returns made by dealers and local marketing 
associations. The well-informed producer knows the con- 
dition of the market and has confidence in his position. 
Said a Boston apple buyer who had just returned from a 
business trip in western New York: ‘‘We have to pay all the 
stuff is worth nowadays. The growers are all wise. They 
know as much as we do. Once in a while we catch a man 
who has not heatd the news, but such fellows are getting 
scarce.’ These well-informed growers were in close com- 
munication with one another by telephone. Some of them 
had called up the nearest market station, on the buyer's 
arrival, and what one grower knew all the others quickly 
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had by telephone and the buyer was confronted with market 
news more recent and complete than his own. They would 
sell their apples, but not below the market, and the buyer was 
reduced to his rightful position as a holder of stocks and a 
carrier of risks, but not able to take any undue advantage 
of the growers. 

Numerous letters written by producers to the Bureau of 
Markets show that the possession of reliable market news 
vastly strengthens the holder’s position. Even the buyer 
is helped by the service. With the situation well in hand 
he acts with sounder knowledge and may avoid excessive 
risks from overbuying or by shipping to overloaded markets. 
Dealers are quite ready to admit the value and stabilizing 
effect of dependable market reports. 

A grower in Maryland said: ‘‘I watched your reports and 
I noticed that Boston was constantly buying my grade of 
peaches at a price which would enable me to pay additional 
freight on all I sent there, so I made about $70 per car on 
the proposition.” 

A grower at Brigham, Utah, writes: ‘‘I demanded a price 
consistent with your reports of market conditions and 
received it.’”’ According to a Massachusetts correspondent 
the news service ‘‘saves thousands of dollars annually for 
the oniom growers of Connecticut Valley.” 

A railroad agricultural agent in Mississippi declares that 
the daily market report by wire made possible a combined 
saving of $1,000 in one day to growers at three shipping 
points. ‘‘Your office goes a long way toward running down 
the brokers, dealers, or shippers who are in the habit of 
making false statements for personal benefit,’ writes’a firm 
of dealers at Fort Worth, Tex. 


SAVING THE MATERIAL. 


Market reports, carlot figures, and special articles may be 
kept conveniently for reference in holders sold at the sta- 
tionery stores or simply by perforating and fastening them 
together with twine. They should be filed by crops and 
according to the calendar years for convenience in comparing 
prices and other conditions, season by season. By reference 
to these files at critical times in the market, the shipper is 
enabled to secure a long-range view, with plenty of back- 
ground to assist in outlining correct estimates of the situa- 
tion. The special articles which give a long-time summary 
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of the market for the crop-shipping season and with compari- 
sons for similar crops in preceding seasons are very convenient 
in making quick estimates of this kind. The value of all 
this material is greatly increased by keeping it at hand in 
a form readily available for reference. 


WHAT THEY WANT TO KNOW 


A market station, as a side line, serves as a clearing house 
for information. All kinds of inquiries, hundreds of them, 
come from local peopie who want to know. They write to the 
station because it is the most accessible Government branch 
and the general address is easy to remember: ‘‘Bureau of 
Markets,” New York, Chicago, or Detroit, as the case may 
be. These inquiries, except such as refer to the local market 
situation, which may be answered direct, are forwarded to 
Washington, where they are referred to the best-qualified 
technical men in the various departments. 

Questions received are a valuable hint regarding the kind 
of help wanted by producers and consumers in general. 
It is plain that the information asked for by a few growers 
must be wanted by others and, if practicable, the material 
is sooner or later put into shape for general distribution in 
newspaper articles or official bulletins, 

Men in the market stations are in a position to find out 
more of such needs. They meet dealers and shippers con- 
_ tinually in the course of their work and learn what informa- 
tion is most needed. Large producers often visit the sta- 
tions and the Washington office to submit special problems 
for solution. 

For instance, some Maryland tomato growers, unable to 
move their surplus, come in to present their troubles and 
are immediately put in touch with leading canners who 
handle tomatoes. A prominent New York State potato 
grower receives information regarding the probable relative 
market position of his stock if shipped to a distant city. 
Spinach growers in Texas who apply by telegraph obtain 
addresses of canners and large buyers. A group of middle- 
west onion producers are told how to apply for Army con- 
tracts. Scores of small growers in widely-scattered sections 
arc advised regarding the possibilities of marketing in 
small lots by mail or express or motor truck. A manufac- 
turer of fruit juice receives a list of principal shipping points 
where fruits should be plentiful, and, on the other hand, a 
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berry grower remote from ordinary markets receives ad- 
dresses of fruit juice makers. 

Requests for lists of dealers need to be answered with 
considerable discrimination. In large markets the trade 
specializes to a considerable extent and the list should 
include dealers adapted to the class of business offered. 
Small shippers, for instance, should not be directed to firms 
handling carlots only or to auction concerns. Large shippers 
should be directed, if possible, to firms which make a spe- 
cialty of the product intended to be shipped. Even in the 
separate commodities there is often specialization; some 
firms, for instance, handle only California fruit, others 
handle early potatoes but do not take up the late crop to 
any extent. Some firms that handle northern onions do 
not deal extensively in the southern Bermuda crop, and some 
do not handle green onions or bunched stock. 

Best results naturally are secured by assisting the shipper 
to find the class of dealers accustomed to handle, in a large 
way, the kind of business which he offers. The overworked 
market station man is evidently not-able to take up investi- 
gations for individual shippers. He can only send out a 
classified list believed to be reliable in a general way. 

Often request is merely for the official price quotation fo1 
a certain day or week, this information being wanted in con~ 
nection with damage claims or as a check on returns of 
commission dealers. Whatever the question, somebody in 
Washington is ready to spend hours, perhaps days, in looking 
up the facts in order that some unknown correspondent may 
benefit. Most of the market station men are also producers, 
or have been connected in some way with handling produce, 
and they are in a position to realize fully the troubles and 
problems of the people who write inquiries. 


READY TO HELP. 


The market man is close to the selling end and he is 
anxious to help. 

Market reports on the crop you raise are free. Ask for 
them. 

Keep the reports, reviews, and special articles on file. 
They will help in following and understanding the markets. 

Send the market station man questions. ‘Tf he can not 
answer them he knows who can. 


By R. O. E. Davis, 
Scientist, Bureau of Soils, 


ITROGEN in some form is necessary for the main- 

tenance of animal or vegetable life. No animal or 
vegetable cell can exist without containing nitrogen in com- 
bination with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. In 
spite of its essential nature, however, neither animals nor 
plants can utilize nitrogen unless it is fixed in some combina- 
tion. Nitrogen in its elemental form constitutes about four- 
fifths by volume or three-fourths by weight of the atmo- 
sphere, but this elemental form must combine with other ele- 
ments before it can be assimilated. Plants are nourished by 
-.the nitrogenous substances contained in the soil and water, 
and animals by the nitrogenous substances in plants and 
other animals. The use of fertilizers containing nitrogen is 
to meet this demand of plants for this essential element. 

In addition to being so essential to life nitrogen is the 
chief and most used element in explosives, and many of the 
combinations of nitrogen that may be used as explosives may 
also be used as fertilizers or else by easy transformation may 
become available to plants as fertilizers. Thus the problem 
of supplying nitrogen compounds in war is closely linked 
to the problem of supplying fertilizers in peace. <A differ- 
ence lies in the preparation and application of the products. 


SOURCES OF NATURAL NITROGEN SUPPLIES. 


Under natural conditions small amounts of atmospheric 
nitrogen are continually combining with oxygen and hydro- 
gen to form ammonia and nitrate, and these compounds are 
carried into the soil by rains and snow to be utilized by 
plants. Also the action of certain bacteria on the roots of 
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certain legumes are causing continuously some nitrogen of 
the air to enter combinations useful to plants. In the life 
cycle of the plant some of this nitrogen becomes free again 
when nitrogenous material decays, some is utilized again in 
other plant growth. Materials of both vegetable and animal 
origin (such as dried blood, tankage, fish scrap, cottonseed 
meal, manure) are used to increase the nitrogen store in 
the soil, but these are insufficient to meet the demands. 

The world’s principal source of nitrogenous material in 
the past has been the nitrate beds of Chile. While these 
deposits are enormous they are not inexhaustible, and it is 
easily conceivable that a country might be cut off from this 
supply at a time when nitrates were absolutely essential. 
This is just what happened to Germany through the opera- 
tions of the English blockade. But Germany had foreseen 
the danger and. had developed the production of nitrate 
from artificial sources to such an extent that she could meet 
-her demands without importing Chilean nitrate. Other 
countries had not progressed so far and the war gave a 
great impetus to the study of the production of artificial 
nitrates. 


COAL A SOURCE OF AMMONIA. 


One source of nitrogen in coal-producing countries is am- 
monium sulphate from coke ovens. Bituminous coal suit- 
able for making coke contains from 0.8 to 1.5 per cent nitro- 
gen, which may be recovered in the gases evolved in cooking. 
In this country much of the coking in the past has been 
in the beehive coke ovens, where all the volatile materials 
driven off by heat are allowed to escape and the valuable 
ammonia is lost. During the war many beehive ovens 
were displaced by by-product ovens, and the production 
of ammonium sulphate in this country rose from 100,000 
tons in 1909 to 188,000 in 1913 and 357,000 tons in 1917. 


INSUFFICIENT SUPPLY. 


The consumption of fixed nitrogen in the United States 
in 1913 amounted to about 140,000 tons, or the equivalent of 
practically 650,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. The Euro- 
pean war produced an unprecedented demand for nitrogen 
for explosives, and the difference between our production 
and potential consumption became enormous. This condi- 
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tion resulted in renewed efforts to establish processes for 
fixing atmospheric nitrogen in combinations that would be 
useful for explosives or fertilizers. Such methods have been 
used largely during the war, but in this country their com- 
mercial development has only just begun. Indeed, much im- 
provement in the methods remains to be accomplished. 


SUPPLY OF NITROGEN INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


The desirability of such methods is readily seen when 
the extent and quantity of the raw material is considered. 
The atmosphere covers the earth, and above every square 
mile of the earth’s surface there is estimated to be about 
21,683,200 tons of nitrogen, while the total area of the earth’s 
surface is estimated at’ 199,712,000 square miles. That there 
may be no danger of exhausting the raw material is readily 
seen from the figures for nitrogen consumption. In 1913 
the total consumption of nitrogen for the world is estimated 
at 787,000 tons, of which 62,000 were produced by some form 
of nitrogen fixation. In 1917, the consumption had in- 
creased owing to the war to 1,231,400 tons, of which 388,000 
were produced by fixation methods. 


CONVERSION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN. 


The conversion of the nitrogen of the air into compounds 
available for use may be accomplished in several ways, 
the principal ones of which are: 

1. The direct oxidation of nitrogen and its conversion 
into nitric acid. 

9. The combination of nitrogen with metals to form 
nitrides, which may be treated to furnish ammonia. 

8. The formation of cyanides or cyanogen compounds by 
combination of nitrogen with metals and carbon. 

4. The formation of a compound with carbide, producing 
cyanamid. 

5. The direct combination of nitrogen and hydrogen from 
its elements for the formation of ammonia. 


THE ARC PROCKSS. 


The direct oxidation of nitrogen in the electric are to 
form nitric acid was the first of the processes to be de- 
veloped abroad. Many forms of ares, through which air 
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passes or is blown, have been proposed, but the principle 
involved is the same, the union of oxygen and nitrogen at 
the temperature of the arc. The only commercially success- 
ful plant is located in Norway, where electric power is cheap. 
The method itself is very inefficient as regards production 
in relation to power consumed. The low cost of electric 
power in Norway makes the process workable there. 

It is generally conceded that this process would not be 
adapted, in its present state of development, for use in the 
United States. Apparently there is not a sufficiently large 
amount of cheap hydroelectric power available in America, 
within reach of points where nitric acid would be used. The 
cost of installing the process is high, and the product, nitric 
acid, is not economically transportable. Nitric acid is not 
readily converted into materials that are used for fertilizers. 
Calcium nitrate and ammonium nitrate formed by neutraliz- 
ing nitric acid with lime or ammonia are of some value as 
fertilizer material, but can not be used readily in mixed fer- 
tilizers demanded by American farmers. In spite of the sim- 
plicity of the arc process, and the supply of raw material 
without cost, the disadvantages are seemingly greater than 
the advantages for this country. 


NITRIDE PROCESS. 


The nitride process consists of the combination of nitro- 
gen with various materials under the influence of high heat, 
and the nitrides produced may be treated subsequently to 
furnish ammonia. The best developed of the nitride proc- 
esses 18 that of making aluminum nitride from alumina, 
coke, and nitrogen heated to a temperature of about 1,800° 
C. in an electric furnace. The process has not been developed 
sufficiently to show what the. ultimate power requirements 
would be, although they are known to be rather high. At 
present, however, it is not used on a commercial seale for the 
production of ammonia. 


CYANIDE PROCESS. 


The cyanide process is one depending upon the formation 
of cyanides by the combination of nitrogen with metals and 
carbon. There is no difficulty in the chemical reaction in- 
volved. Sodium carbonate, ground coke, or carbon in some 
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other form is brought into contact with finely divided iron 
and heated to redness, and nitrogen or air passed through 
the mass. The nitrogen is fixed as sodium cyanide. The 
reactions take place readily, but mechanical difficulties of 
carrying them out have not as yet been entirely solved. The 
sodium cyanide formed may be readily converted into am- 
monia, and the sodium carbonate recovered for further use. 
The product obtained here, as in the case of the nitride 
process, is ammonia. This process, however, at present is 
not a commercial success. 


CYANAMID PROCESS. 


The cyanamid process consists of the union of nitrogen 
with carbide at the temperature of the electric furnace. 
Raw materials required in the process are lime, anthracite 
coal, or coke for producing calcium carbide and nitrogen 
obtained from liquid air. The process consists of the pro- 
duction of the carbide in a large furnace by heating lime 
and coke or anthracite coal. The second step involves the 
fine grinding of the calcium carbide without contact with 
air and heating the ground mass to a red heat, when nitro- 
gen is introduced and is absorbed by the carbide to form 
cyanamid. The cyanamid may be treated with steam for 
the production of ammonia. This is necessary where nitric 
acid or nitrates are to be formed, but cyanamid itself has a 
value as a fertilizer material. This process has been worked 
commercially in Germany, producing about one-third of the 
German requirements during the recent war. It has also 
been worked successfully in other countries, and the only 
commercial plant for fixation of nitrogen on the American 
Continent used this process. This plant at Niagara Falls 
has been in operation for a number of years, producing 
cyanamid daily for agricultural purposes. The advantage 
of this process is that it gives a product which is salable as 
a fertilizer material or convertible into materials which 
may be used for fertilizers. The disadvantages are that it 
involves a high consumption of power and the cost of the 
finished product is comparatively high. In addition the 
product is very disagreeable to handle because of the irri- 
tation to the mucous membranes when the dust is breathed 
by animals or men working with it. 
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The Haber process is based upon tke direct combination 
of nitrogen and hydrogen in the elemental form to produce 
ammonia. The process has to be carried out at a pressure 
of 100 to 200 atmospheres and a comparatively high tem- 
perature, about 550° centigrade. The process was first de- 
veloped in Germany, and during the recent war it contrib- 
uted at least one-third of the fixed nitrogen required by that 
country. In no other country has this process been worked 
commercially, but a great deal of work has been done toward 
developing it. It has a number of advantages. The power 
required is small, the product—liquid ammonia—is readily 
available for oxidation, and the nitric acid obtained is con- 
vertible into fertilizer materials. The raw materials—air, 
water, and coal—are available in large quantities. The dis- 
advantages of the method involve the use of highly technical 
labor and the mechanical difficulties of carrying out the 
operations at pressures of 100 or more atmospheres. 


THE PRGSPECT. 


From this summary of the nitrogen-fixation processes it 
would seem that only two are readily adapted to use in this 
country at present, and when the United States, during the 
- World War, found itself in need of nitrogen these two meth- 
ods were recommended by a committee of scientists ap- 
pointed to investigate the fixation processes. As a result 
two plants were built, known as the Nitrate Plants Nos. 1 
and 2, at Sheffield and Muscle Shoals, Ala. Plant No. 1 
was completed but never really came into operation up to 
the time of the armistice. This plant was designed to pro- 
duce 60,000 pounds of anhydrous ammonia per day. Plant 
No. 2, for the production of cyanamid, was completed, but 
operation is suspended pending decision of the method of 
the plants’ disposal. This plant was designed to produce 
110,000 tons per annum of ammonium nitrate. The utiliza- 
tion of these plants now becomes a peace-time instead of a 
war problem. 

The intention is to use these for producing fertilizer ma- 
terial in times of peace, and indeed this is the only field in 
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which so large an amount of nitrogenous products could be 
used. The problem presents difficulties from a comniercial 
standpoint. In war a workable method is all that is asked, 
the cost is. of little importance; in peace the product must 
be marketable in competition with other sources of nitrogen. 

The great bulk of the product from the plants is cyana- 
mid, and this has several objectionable features as a fer- 
tilizer. Because of its irritating effect on men and animals, 
objection is made to its use. Also, the manner of its appli- 
cation is different from that of other fertilizers. The desire 
then is to convert the cyanamid into other products not ob- 
jectionable. This can be done, but the problems to be solved 
involve the question of costs, and the products must fit into 
the farmers’ experience and occasion least change in agri- 
cultural practice. 

The United States in 1913 consumed about 140,000 -tons 
of inorganic nitrogen, equivalent to 658,000 tons ammonium 
sulphate, of which nearly two-thirds was Chilean nitrate. 
Under the stress of war, with the possibility that shipments 
of nitrate might be stopped, plants were built with an an- 
nual capacity of nearly 50,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. In the 
year 1917 our by-product coke ovens produced about 80,000 
tons of nitrogen, or about 400,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
phate. . 

Assuming that all the plants and by-product ovens will 
maintain this production, our total capacity is about 130,000 
tons of nitrogen or 611,000 tons ammonium sulphate, close 
to but less than the total consumption in 1913 in the United 
States. 

As a great agricultural country, we can use much more 
fixed nitrogen in the future; in fact, the percentage increase 
in world nitrogen consumption was nearly as great in the 
four years preceding the war as from 1913 to 1918, despite 
the large demand for nitrogen in explosives in the latter 
period. The utilization of these plants will place us in a 
position where expansion will be easy in time of emergency, 
and assure us independence as regards a plentiful supply of 
this most essential element both in war and in peace. 
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A Geographical Presentation. 


iBkiaul. Lae ‘ARNOLD, Agriculturist, and R. R. Sparrorp, Assistant in 
Agricultural Economics, O fice of Farm Management. 


SOURCE OF MATERIAL. 


flee geographical presentation of farm practices in 
growing wheat in the United States is based on reports 
obtained by the Bureau of Crop Estimates from about 
7,000 farmers. Questionnaires were distributed to crop 
reporters in the wheat-growing regions, and the resulting 
reports cover practically every county in the United States 
where the wheat crop is of any importance (see map 1). 
Where wheat is most extensively raised the records average 
8 to 10 per county, and for the entire wheat area the average 
is about 4 per county. The form of the questionnaire is 
illustrated on page 125. While not always complete in all 
respects, on the whole the answers show a serious attempt 
on the part of the farmer to give as accurately as possible 
the facts asked for. On many records farmers included 
notes on these practices, telling how they varied from year 
to year, depending on weather conditions, etc. Also, there 
were many notes giving excellent reasons why operations 
were performed as they were. The authors’ thanks are due 
to the farmers who have cooperated in this work. 

These records were read and the data relating to practices 
in growing wheat were embodied in the accompanying maps. 
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The practices as reported, while no doubt subject to more 
or less improvement everywhere, doubtless represent pretty 
well what the average wheat farmer considers practical and 
economical under present conditions. 


Y 
Y 


Where the Data Apply. 
Map 1.—Areas covered by reports on farm practices in growing wheat. These reports 


cover practically ell the wheat-growing areas in the United States. 


WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT. 


The labor requirements of winter and spring wheat differ 
especially in their seasonal distribution, so that for the sake 
of clearness in presenting the geography of practices the 
reader’s attention is called to map 2. This map shows by 
means of dots the areas of greatest production in different 
parts of the United States, and by means of lines the choice 
of the farmer as to whether he will sow his wheat in autumn 
or spring. As a rule, winter wheat, when not winterkilled, 
yields better than spring wheat and permits a better dis- 
tribution of labor. For these reasons it tends to push 
northward as far as the climate will allow. The southern 
limit of wheat growing coincides very distinctly with the 
northern limit of cotton growing. Conditions under which 
cotton is produced do not, generally speaking, favor wheat 
raising. To some extent in Texas, however, wheat is grown 
in cotton territory. 
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WHEAT-GROWING OPERATIONS. 


The operations required in producing wheat may be con- 
veniently grouped in four divisions: (1) Preparation of seed 
bed and sowing; (2) harvesting; (3) thrashing; and (4) 
marketing. Considerable information was obtained on 
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marketing, but since methods of delivering grain to the 
local market are much the same everywhere, no attempt is 
made to present this information geographically. In read- 
ing the discussion of operations which follows there should 
“be kept in mind not only the zones of winter and spring 
wheat production but certain distinct areas within each 
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zone. These areas may be defined as (1) the Eastern Area, 
characterized by a humid climate where wheat growing is 
more or less tied up with the growing of clover and grasses 
which have a prominent place in rotations (the eastern por- 
tions. of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma and 
all the wheat-producing States east are included in this 
area); (2) the Great Plains Area, where legumes and grasses 
do not as a rule enter into rotations and where dry-farming 
methods are used; (3) the Pacific Area, where summer- 
fallowing prevails, and (4) the Rocky Mountain Area, where 
wheat is raised in small favorable spots here and there, 
frequently under irrigation. 


WINTER and SPRING WHEAT b> 
rapresents choice of 50% winter and 
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Where Wheat is Produced. 


Map 2.—Distribution of wheat production in the United States and Canada according to 
the 1910 Census. The heavily-shaded areas show where proCuction is greatest. The heavy 
dark line on the map shows where the farmer’s choice was 50 per cent winter wheat and 50 
per cent spring wheat. The line symbolized by ‘‘S’’ shows where the choice was 90 per cent 
spring and 10 per cent winter wheat. The line symbolized by ‘‘W”’ shows where the choice 
was 90 per cent winter and 10 per cent spring wheat. 


PREPARATION OF SEED BED FOR WHEAT AFTER BROADCAST 
CROPS. 


Generally speaking, cultivated annual crops may be divided 
into two groups,’ viz, broadcast (or drilled) and intertilled 
crops. The change from broadcast to intertilled crops and 
vice versa is practiced in most parts of the United States.: 
This is done in consideration of the value of rotation in main- 
taining proper soil conditions for growing crops and in the 
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Spring Wheat—Spring Plowing. 


Map 3.—Areas where spring plowing is common in preparing seed bed for spring wheat. 
TEe more densely-shaded areas indicate where the practice is most common and the lighter 
sheded areas where other practices, such as fall plowing or disking cornstalk ground, is also 
more or less common. See maps 4 and 14. 


Spring Wheat—Fall Plowing. 


Map 4,—Areas where fall plowing for spring wheat is a more or less common practice. 
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economical use of labor; and so, as brought out in the maps 
which summarize these practices, it is very natural for the 
farmer to fall into the practice of following corn and other 
intertilled crops with wheat wherever practicable. After a 
broadcast crop the land is usually more or léss weedy and 
the top soilishardened. So where wheat is to follow there is, 
as a Tule, need of considerable work in preparing a proper 
seed bed. 


Winter Wheat—Late Summer and Fall Plowing. 


Mar 5.—Areas where late summer and early fall plowing is done for winter wheat. In all 
winter wheat areas where continuous cropping is practiced farmers, as a rule, try to plow as 
soon as possible after harvest. 


Long experience has taught farmers the general principle 
of seed-bed preparation for wheat, and agronomists by care- 
ful experiments have explained it on a scientific basis. The 
seed bed should be firm and moist, well packed underneath, 
and more or less loose on top. The usual operations to 
accomplish these purposes after broadcast crops are plowing, 
disking, harrowing, rolling, or dragging. In the eastern area 
plowing is nearly always mentioned as the first operation. 
Only occasionally is the land disked before plowing. In 
the Great Plains Area plowing is frequently omitted, eee 
the stubble or listing taking its place. Sometimes the wheat 
is drilled into the stubble without any previous preparation. 
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As a rule no particular sequence is followed in performing 
the operations before drilling. The farmers that reported 
pointed out very frequently in notes the fact that operations 
in seed-bed preparation were not done according to any set 
rule, that the order in which they were done and the number 
of times performed varied according to the number and kind 
of obstacles to be overcome. It is thus obvious that one 
year may require more labor in preparing a seed bed than 
another. 


Wheat—Summer Fallow. 


Map 6.—Areas where the summer-fallow practice prevails. The first operation in summer- 
fallowing is usually plowing. The ground is afterwards kept clean by cultivating, usually 
with the disk harrow and ‘‘weeder.”’ 

The disk may be used to pulverize the soil, to destroy 
weeds, or to pack the subsurface. The harrow is used prin- 
cipally to smooth and loosen the surface, as well as to destroy 
weeds. ‘The roller is used to pack the surface, the object 
being usually to bring moisture to the top to start: weed 
growth to be later destroyed, or to hasten the starting of 
wheat or grass seed sometimes sown with wheat. The plank 
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drag or similar implement, besides serving the purpose of the 
roller, is used to crush hard clods and to level the land after 
rough plowing. In summer-fallow areas farmers report the 
frequent use of the ‘‘weeder” in addition to the harrow and 
disk. This implement, of which several forms are in use, 
sometimes operates with a rod or knife just beneath the 
surface, thus killing weeds without pulverizing the top soil, 
which under certain conditions should be left cloddy. 


Wheat—Listing Instead of Plowing. 


Map 7.—Areas where the lister is used in beginning the preparation of seed bed for winter 
wheat. Listing and ‘‘working down”? the ridges takes the place of plowing. 


After a broadcast crop, such as wheat, oats, or barley, the 
ground is usually plowed either in the spring or fall. In the 
dry, short-season areas of the spring-wheat zone, spring 
plowing (not including ‘‘summer-fallow” plowing) was more 
frequently reported than fall plowing, while eastward in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the New England States fall 
plowing is more commonly mentioned than spring plowing 
(see maps 3 and 4). In the more northern or high altitude 
areas the season for fall plowing is comparatively short. 
Besides, in these higher and drier areas it is obvious that 
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stubble and weeds left on the ground during the winter may 
serve to catch and hold the light drifting snows that would 
ordinarily be blown off the plowed ground. 

In the humid areas of the winter wheat zone, where con- 
tinuous cropping is the rule, the aim is usually to plow after 
a broadcast crop as soon as possible after harvest in order to 
check weed growth and to conserve moisture (see map 5). 


A Lister in Operation— 
Kansas. 


The lister leaves alterna- 
ting furrows and ridges. 
The ridges are later “‘ worked 
down”? and cross-harrowed, 
: after which the wheat is 
j drilled. This implement is 
also used in planting corn. 


Where summer-fallowing is practiced, plowing is done in 
the fall, winter, or spring according to locality and condi- 
tions of soil and weather (see map 6). In California more 
fall and winter plowing was reported than spring plowing, 
while in Washington spring plowing for summer fallow was 
much more frequently mentioned. After plowing, the 
ground is cultivated with such implements as the disk, 
harrow, and weeder in order to check weed growth and to 
conserve moisture. Where this method is an established 
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practice, a wheat crop usually alternates with summer fallow, 
thus providing a crop once in two-years. In some places, 
however, the land is summer-fallowed only after two or more 
years of continuous cropping. 


7 


Wheat—Rolling Seed Bed. 


Map 8.—Areas- where it is a common practice to roll the seed bed for wheat. In some places 
drags of various kinds, such as the plank drag, are used instead of the roller. 


In portions of the Plains Area listing takes the place of 
plowing to a considerable extent (see map 7). The lister 
(see page 131) is an implement that ‘‘cuts and covers,” but is 
effective in checking weed growth, in conserving moisture, 
and in preventing soil blowing. ‘The lister, however, leaves 
the surface in alternate furrows and ridges so that a special 
operation is required to level the surface and loosen up the 
ground left unturned. This is usually done with a ‘‘disk 
sled” or cultivator, after which the ground is cross-harrowed 
just before the drill. Listing is much more common on light 
sandy soils than on heavy soils. About the same amount 
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of labor is used in listing and sledding down ridges as is 
used in plowing. Taking into consideration, however, the 
fact that early plowing or listing increases the yields very 
materially, an economic advantage is gained by the use of 
the lister in that with the same crew twice as much ground 
can be covered in a day as with a plow. 


Wheat-—Planking or Floating Seed Bed. 


Map 9.—Areas where the plank drag and other similar implements for smoothing and 
packing the seed bed are commonly used. For soils that tend to form hard clods after plowing, 
or for stony ground, the drag is usually more suitable than the roller. 


In all areas where either spring or fall plowing is done, 
other operations follow, such as disking and harrowing, and 
frequently rolling and dragging. The frequency and num- 
ber of such operations after plowing are to a large extent deter- 
mined by climate and soil conditions and the general type 
of farming. In northern Ohio, southern Michigan, and 
northwestern New York, for instance, each of the operations 
mentioned above is frequently done several times in preparing 
a single seed bed. Rolling is often done after drilling and 
again in the spring to pack the soil after it has been heaved 
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by frost. On the other hand, on wheat farms in the Plains 
Area or even in the Pacific Area, where summer-fallowing is 
common, much less work is done after plowing. Neither 
the roller nor the plank drag is used to any extent in dry 
farming, since where this method is used a more or less 
loose, rough, or, in some cases, cloddy, surface has been 
found to be better than a smooth packed surface. Map 8 
shows where the roller is in common use. The plank drag, 


Wheat—Disking Small-Grain Stubble Instead of Plowing. 


Map 10.—Areas where disking small-grain stubble is sometimes practiced instead of plowing. 
As arule, when adopting this method, the cleaner stubble is selected. 


of which several types exist, serves to a large extent the 
purpose of the roller. Even in the irrigated districts of 
the West only a few reports mentioned the roller. While 
this implement is used wherever the roller is found, it seems 
best adapted to the more southern parts of the humid winter- 
wheat area (see map 9). Here the wheat soils are usually 
heavy and easily form hard clods, and the land is often 
stony—conditions which call for the drag rather than the 
roller. 
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One reason why surface packing is so common in the 
Eastern Area is that here in fitting the seed bed for wheat 
it is frequently at the same time fitted for a meadow to follow 
wheat, so that better to insure a stand of grass the ground 
usually needs firm packing near the surface; also a smooth 
surface is desirable when cutting hay. The roller and plank 
drag are implements which accomplish this purpose quite 
satisfactorily. 


Wheat—Drilled in Small-Grain Stubble. 


Map 11.—Areas where farmers sometimes “stubble in’’ wheat with the disk drill, without 
any previous preparation of seed bed. Doing this is not generally considered a good practice, 
but on clear land it often proves economical. 


Disking stubble and ‘‘stubbling in” are common practices 
after broadcast crops in the Plains Area, in both the winter 
and spring wheat zones. Maps 10 and 11 show the distri- 
bution of these practices. In places where such practices 
are common, average yields are comparatively low and crop 
failures are more or less frequent, and to meet such conditions 
economically extensive methods are used. Here the farmer 
usually plows the weediest land, disking stubble that is 
less weedy, and simply drilling or ‘‘stubbling in” the 
cleanest land. The following of such practices is governed 


Wheat—Drilled in Standing Corn. 


Map 12.—Areas where winter wheat is drilled in standing corn. Clean cultivation of the 
corn makes an excellent seed bed for winter wheat. 


to a considerable extent also by soil conditions-during tho 
period for preparing seed bed. For instance, if it is too dry 
to plow or list in season, the farmer is compelled toresort to 
disking and stubbling in. Besides, in this region where 


— 


Wheat—After Harvesting Corn or Other Intertilled Crop. 


Mar 13.—Areas where it is a common practice to sow winter wheat on ground from which 
an intertilled crop such as corn, tobacco, potatoes, etc., has been removed. 
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there are striking variations in climatic conditions, experience 
has taught that one or the other of these practices is best 
suited to conditions in any given year. 


Wheat—Sowing on Cornstalk Ground in the Spring. 


Map 14.—Areas where it is a common practice to sow spring wheat on cornstalk ground. 
Usually the stalks are cut or broken down before disking and sowing. Sometimes the wheat 
is simply broadcasted in the stalks, and afterwarcs disked and harrowed in. 


Wheat—Cutting with Binder. 


Mar 15.—Areas where wheat is cut with a binder. The binder method is more generally 
used than any other. 
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The cultivation of such crops as corn, tobacco, potatoes, 
or beans may also be a means of either preparing or partially 
preparing the seed bed for wheat, thus saving a considerable 
amount of labor. Ordinarily the ground is disked or har- 
rowed preceding sowing. In some cases, however, where 
clean level cultivation has been given, no work is required 
other than drilling. 


Wheat—Cutting with Header. 


Map 16.—Areas where wheat is harvested with the header. The header is adapted to the 
dry plains area and to the summer-fallow areas of the Pacific Northwest. The wheat is cut 
and stacked in one operation. In the Pacific areas the headed wheat is often hauled directly 
to a machine and thrashed. 


Two important phases of this practice have developed 
in the United States. The choice depending mainly on 
climatic conditions, wheat is sown (1) in standing corn, or 
(2) after the intertilled crop has been removed. Maps 12 
and 13 show where these practices, respectively, prevail. 
Drilling wheat in standing corn is more or less common in 
the heart of the Corn Belt. The most pronounced centers 
of this practice, however, lie in south-central Indiana and 
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in the central portion of Nebraska. The practice extends 
farthest north in Michigan. Here the climate, modified by 
the Great Lakes, permits the growing of winter wheat as well 
as corn. The practice also pushes northward into southern 
South Dakota, where the winter-wheat zone reaches its 
northern limits in the Great Plains. Within the belt where 
this practice is common wheat sowing may begin from the 


Wheat—Cutting and Thrashing with the Combine. 


Map 17.—Areas where the combine is used. This machine cuts and thrashes 
the grain in one operation. 
middle of August in the northern part to about the middle 
of September in the southern part, a month or six weeks 
before corn is ripe enough to husk, or two to three weeks 
before it would usually be ready to cut and shock. 

South of this belt corn ripens earlier and may be cut and 
shocked before the season for drilling in wheat begins. Here, 
mainly on account of the Hessian fly, sowing is put off till 
about September 20 to October 1 and later. Near the Great 
Lakes region the practice of sowing winter wheat after the 
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harvesting of intertilled crops pushes north into Michigan, 
where wheat follows beans or corn put in silo. 

In the extreme southern part of the winter-wheat zone © 
farmers usually mention plowing after removing the corn 
or other intertilled crop. This is feasible. because before 
sowing time begins the corn may not only be cut and shocked 
but husked and the fodder removed. Besides, in the more 


Wheat—Cutting with the Cradle. 


Map 18.—Areas where the cradle is commonly used in cutting wheat. As a rule, this 
method is used only when the wheat fields are too small or when there are too many obstacles 
for the economical use of the binder. 


southern area, land in intertilled crops usually late in the 
fall has become too weedy to be used as a seed bed for wheat. 

In the western part of the Great Plains corn is grown very 
largely with the end in view of preparing a seed bed for 
wheat. The cultivation of a corn crop serves practically 
the same purpose as summer fallow. The’ average yields 
as a rule are somewhat less than under the strictly summer- 
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fallow method, but not enough less when considering the 
value of the corn crop to make the summer fallow the more 
profitable practice. Besides, wheat sown on corn land is 
rarely seriously injured by soil blowing, which is more likely 
to occur on summer-fallowed land. 


Wheat—Areas Reporting Irrigation Practices. 


Map 19.—Areas where wheat is raised under irrigation. 


Spring wheat may also follow an intertilled crop. Where 
this is done the wheat is either drilled or broadcasted. If 
on cornstalk ground (see map 14), the wheat is frequently 
sown broadcast with a seeder, then ‘‘cultivated in,’’ or 
“disked in,’ and afterwards harrowed. Sometimes the stalks 
are cut with a stalk cutter, after which the seed is broadcasted 
and covered by disking or harrowing. 


DRILLING AND BROADCASTING. 


Winter wheat is usually put in with a drill. In the Pacific 
Area, however, where sowing is done just before the rainy 
season begins or during the winter, it is frequently broad- 
casted, generally with the end-gate seeder. Broadcasting 
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A Binder in Operation. ; 


The bundles are dumped in piles convenient for shocking. 


in this way saves labor, but as a rule more seed per acre is 
required than with the drill. Where small patches of 
winter wheat are grown in mountain regions and where the 
land is somewhat stony, it is usually broadcasted by hand. 


A Tleader in Operation. 


The wheat is hauled to the stack in “barges.” 
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In the spring-wheat zone also, broadcasting as well as 
driling is common. Here the wheat is sown early in the 
spring, when the top soil usually remains moist on account 
of cool weather and slow evaporation. Under such condi- 
tions the chances of starting and growing are sufficiently 
certain when the wheat is. covered simply by a disk or 
harrow. 


A Combine in Operation. 


This is one of the larger types. Smaller combines drawn by 10 or 12 horses are in common 
use. Here the wheat is run into wagons. More often the wheat is sacked and dumped, the . 
bags being gathered and hauled in later. 


HARVESTING. 


Four distinct ‘methods of harvesting are now commonly 
used in the United States—(1) with the binder, (2) with the 
header, (3) with the combine, (4) with the cradle. The 
areas where these different methods prevail are shown on 
maps 15, 16, 17, and 18. 

The binder is used in all parts of the United States. 
Throughout the Eastern Area, the more humid portions of 
the Plains Area, and where wheat is raised under irrigation 
(see map 19), this method is used almost exclusively. With 
7- to 8-foot binders on moderately large fields, a driver, 2 
shockers, and 4 horses will harvest as a rule 12 to 18 acres 
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per day, depending on the stand of grain and the condition 
of the field. In the rougher parts of the country usually 
5- to 7-foot binders are used, but the crews are generally tho 
same as in the smoother areas. Here with such machines 
and crows 8 to 12 acres a day are usually harvested. 


A Cradle in Use. 


After being cut the wheat is raked into bundles by hand and tied with bands 
made from the wheat. 


In the western part of the Great Plains wheat is usually 
cut with a header. In the winter-wheat portion of this area 
it is used almost exclusively. The header is also in common 
use in the Pacific Area, where the wheat is often headed and 
hauled directly to a stationary thrasher, while in the Great 
Plains it is stacked and thrashed later in theseason. On page 
142 is shown a header crew at workin a Kansas wheat field. 
The header cuts the grain near the heads and elevates it into a 
“barge” from which it is thrown on a stack. In the Kansas 
wheat: fields the 12-foot header was reported most frequently 
and with a crew of 5 to 7 men and 10 to 12 horses, 20 to 30 
acres per day are usually harvested. In the Pacific Area 
the machines tend to be larger, frequently of 14-foot cut. 
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The crews are also larger, usually 6 to 8 men and 12 to 15 
horses, harvesting 25 to 35 acres per day. 

The header is particularly adapted to areas where wheat 
usually develops a short, stiff straw and where the harvesting 
season is normally dry. Plows, listers, or disks may follow . 
immediately after the header, while in the case of bound 

_grain, stacking or thrashing out of the shock must take 
place before these operations may be begun. 


Wheat—Barn Thrashing. 


Map 20.—Areas where wheat is hauled from the shock and put into the barn, 
where it is later thrashed. 


In many localities of the Pacific Area wheat ripens during 
an almost rainless period and under such conditions the 
combine harvester and thrasher can be used. This machine 
harvests and thrashes the wheat in one operation. It is 
the most economical method of harvesting and thrashing 
wheat where the climate and topography of the land permit. 
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One of the larger types of “combine” drawn by horses is 
shown on page 143. Smaller machines which require less help 
for operation are coming into general use. The combines 
mentioned in the reports range in size from 9- to 25-foot cut, 
the larger ones being drawn by tractors. The smaller crews, 
2 +0 3 men and 12 to 14 horses, harvest and thrash, as a rule, 
10 to 20 acres a day, while the larger machine with crews 
of 4 to 7 men and 20 to 38 horses may harvest and thrash 


25 to 40 acres. 


Wheat—Thrashing Stacked Bundles. 


Map 21.—Areas where wheat is usually stacked, to be thrashed later. 


The cradle is used only in places where the acreage is very 
small or where the fields are too rough or stony for the binder. 
On page 144 is shown the cradle in use. The reports on this 
practice show 14 to 2 acres per day to be the usual amount 
cut by one man. A crew of 2 to 3 men will cut, bind, and 
shock from 2 to 4 acres per day. 


THRASHING. 


In all parts of the United States thrashing is done almost 
entirely by machinery, the power being furnished either by 
steam or gas engines. A few records from isolated regions 
mentioned horse-power thrashers and occasionally one was 
found that mentioned thrashing with a flail. When thrash- 
ing is done with the combine, as previously described, the 
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power is more usually furnished by horses, although engines 
are in frequent use. 

In considering thrashing, however, from the labor dis- 
tribution standpoint, it is important to classify this operation 
under four distinct heads: (1) Barn thrashing, (2) thrashing 
bound grain from the stack, (3) thrashing from the shock, 
(4) thrashing headed grain from the stack. These practices 
differ according to fairly well-defined geographical areas. 


Wheat—Shock Thrashing. 


Map 22.—Areas where wheat is thrashed from the shock. 


Map 20 shows barn thrashing to be confined almost wholly to 
the moister summer climates of the Eastern Area. Also a 
small amount of barn thrashing is recorded close to Puget 
Sound, in Washington. As soon after harvest as wheat is 
fairly dry in the shock, it is hauled to the barn and placed 
in the mows. Where this practice obtains barns are usually 
large. The machine is set in the barn and the straw run 
on a stack just outside, where it is convenient for winter 
feeding and bedding, while the grain is usually run directly 
into bins provided in the barn. One of the advantages of 
this method is that thrashing may be done at almost any 
convenient time regardless of the weather. 

Stack thrashing of bound grain is practiced, generally, 
over the Eastern Area and in the irrigated areas of the Rocky 
Mountains. The practice is most common, however, where 
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dry weather usually prevails during the late summer and 
fall (see map 21). Frequently where barn thrashing is the 
rule the entire crop can not be accommodated in the barn, in 
which case some of the wheat is stacked. Where the acreage 
of wheat is small and where it is difficult to move a machine 
about, stack thrashing usually was reported even if weather 
conditions might favor shock thrashing. 

Shock thrashing is done to a greater or less extent in all 
areas except where the header or combine is exclusively used. 
As a dominant practice, however, it-is reported most 
frequently in the Corn Belt and the eastern portion of the 
Great Plains. Map 22 shows the distribution of this 
practice. 

Thrashing headed grain from the stack is obviously con- 
fined to the areas where the header is in common use (see 
map 16). In the Pacific Area, however, as previously men- 
tioned, headed grain is frequently hauled directly to a 
stationary thrasher. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FACTORS UNDERLYING PRACTICES. - 


The foregoing geographical presentation of farm practices 
in growing wheat strongly suggests the thought that improve- 
ment in the economy of farm practices in growing wheat 
can be greatly facilitated by considering them in the leht 
of the climatic, soil, and topographic features of the area 
where they have been developed; also it is obvious that 
practices suitable for any given area can not be transplanted 
unmodified to another. The farmer, however, can get 
helpful suggestions from a knowledge of practices followed in 
other areas. 

The records and notes of the several thousand farmers 
reporting indicated that some farmers everywhere are seeking 
to improve their practices in wheat production by the use 
of labor-saving machinery and by other devices for econo- 
mizing labor as well as for increasing yields. Economy in 
the utilization of labor is well illustrated by the practice of 
sowing wheat after clean-cultivated crops, as when wheat is 
drilled in standing corn or drilled in after such crops as corn, 
tobacco, potatoes, or beans have been harvested. Even the 
practice of ‘‘stubbling in” on clean stubble land may under 
certain conditions be real economy. 


> 
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The principle of economy and adaptation of methods to 
local conditions is well illustrated by the several methods 
of harvesting wheat. Each of these methods previously 
mentioned is, obviously, the most economical as well ag 
practical for the areas where it prevails. Where there is 
diversity of conditions to be met in harvesting, there is 
likewise a diversity of methods. For instance, in the 
Pacific Area where within short distances there exists a 
great diversity of climatic, soil, and topographic conditions, 
three of the four usual methods of harvesting are in common 
use. In the broad, level river valleys of California where 
the harvest season is practically rainless and where the 
wheat will stand till dead ripe without injury from wind or 
hail, the combine is used almost exclusively. On the edges 
of these valleys and in the foothills of the mountains, how- 
ever, where fogs or occasional rains may dampen the wheat, 
the header and binder arein common use. The same diver- 
sity of conditions prevails generally in other parts of the 
Pacific Area, and likewise similar diversity in practices. 

In the Great Plains, on the other hand, where like con- 
ditions prevail over wide areas, there is little local diversity 
in harvesting methods. For instance, within the winter- 
wheat zone of the Great Plains, harvesting is done almost 
exclusively with the header. The transition from the header 
to the binder is somewhat gradual along the eastern edge of 
this area, where the farmer will frequently own a binder as 
well as a header, or a binder attachment to the header. 
Then as one travels farther east the header will disappear 
altogether, the binder method alone being used. 

It is of interest in this connection to notice that a few 
farmers are using the combine in the Great Plains (see map 
17). This doubtless indicates experimental use rather than 
an established practice in these localities. It is probably 
safe to conclude that the combine has never secured a 
permanent foothold in the Great Plains, largely on account 
of marked variation in weather conditions from year to 
year and on account of the danger of occasional heavy rains 
and hailstorms during any harvest season, making it too 
great a risk to*put off cutting wheat until dead ripe. 

Listing land instead of plowing is a striking illustration of 
the development of a practice to solve a difficulty in the 
distribution of labor and at the same time to increase the 
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yield of wheat. In the more southern part of the winter- 
wheat zone in the Great Plains where this practice prevails, 
alfalfa and sorghum are more or less important crops in 
addition to wheat. These crops demand considerable 
attention after, as well as before, harvest and thrashing. 
Between the beginning of harvest, June 15 to July 1, and 
about October 1, work on the seed bed for the succeeding 
wheat crop must be done, as well as harvesting, thrashing, 
making alfalfa hay, cultivating, and sometimes cutting 
sorghum. These crops demand attention in their season, 
and another factor in the problem is that early plowing or 
listing will usually increase the yield of wheat several bushels 
per acre. In view of this set of complex conditions, the 
farmer has found the lister, an implement originally devised 
for corn planting in the Great Plains, to be a tool well suited 
to helping partially to solve this problem of labor distribution 
and better yield. A crew of one man and three horses will 
cover 5 to 6 acres per day with a lister, while the same crew 
with a plow will cover but 24 to 3 acres. In total amount 
of labor required, however, there is probably little if any 
economy, since the listed ground must later be worked down 
with other implements. The main advantage is that with 
a lister more ground may be covered early in the season, 
thus increasing the chance of higher yields.. This practice, 
while at present limited to one distinct wheat-farming area, 
could possibly with profit be extended to others having 
similar conditions and problems to meet. 

Rolling, or otherwise smoothing and packing the surface 
of the seed bed for wheat, is frequently thought of as char- 
acteristic of especially efficient practices. From the fore- 
going study it is a fair conclusion that such a practice under 
dry-farming conditions as a rule would be decidedly ineffi- 
cient and under certain conditions disastrous. In dry- 
farming in general the implements used should leave the 
surface rough and, under some conditions, even cloddy, to 
prevent’ blowing and winterkilling. However, occasionally 
a farmer in these areas rolls winter wheat in the spring with 
some form of subsurface packer and considers it a a 
practice. ° 


By Grorce K. HotmgEs, 
Statistical Scientist, Division of Crop Records, 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 


STEPS TO A CROP OF 1,439,000,000 POUNDS. 


COLONIAL PRODUCTION. 


HEN Europeans first came to North, Central, and South 

America and to the West Indies they found the 
natives using tobacco in various ways. The explorers car- 
ried small quantities of tobacco when they returned to their 
home ports and by example and instruction initiated the 
use ‘of the plant by smoking in western Europe. Before 
1607, the year of the Jamestown settlement, tobacco plants 
were growing in European gardens from seed brought from 
America. It was observed that the plant grew in different 
varieties in the Western Hemisphere. The Virginia plant, 
known to the Indians as “ apooke,” is described by Strachey 
as being poor and weak in comparison with that of the West 
Indies. Its height was less than 3 feet, its bloom yellow, 
and the Jeaf short, thick, and rounding at the upper end. 
The whole plant was dried over a fire, or sometimes in the 
sun, and leaves, stems, and stalks were crumbled to powder. 
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On the Atlantic seaboard of North America tobacco was 
first. cultivated by one of the white race when John Rolt 
raised it in his garden at Jamestown in 1612. Cultivation 
by other members of that colony followed and by 1618 as 
much as 20,006 pounds was sent to England, where demand 
and market, although small, had already been established. 
The export of tobacco from Virginia doubled the next year, 
and in three years from 1618 it trebled. A half million 
pounds measured the export in 1627, about 1,500,000 pounds 
in 1639, about 28,750,000 pounds in 1664, presumably from 
Maryland as well as Virginia, and with an irregular upward 
movement the quantity exceeded 107,000,000 pounds in 1770. 
Exports were small, but did not cease, during the Revolu- 
tion, after which they rapidly rose to 101,000,000 pounds in 
1790, when the estimated production was 130,000,000 pounds. 

In colonial times the English navigation laws prohibited 
shipments of tobacco to any country of Europe, except Eng- 
land, and, eventually, Scotland, to promote purchases of 
British manufactures by the colonists, and these shipments 
are all that is known concerning the quantity of the pro- 
duction. With them should be included unknown colonial 
consumption and undetected smuggling. 


RECORD OF THE CENSUS. 


The first United States census of agriculture, for 1839, 
found a crop of more than 219,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 
but in 1849 it was under 200,000,000 pounds. By 1859, it had 
more than doubled the crop of 1849 and reached 434,000,- 
000 pounds, followed by reduction to 263,000,000 pounds in 
1869, in consequence of the Civil War. After that year, 
production advanced to 868,000,000 pounds in 1899, to 1,056,- 
000,000 pounds in 1909, and to 1,439,000,000 pounds in 1918, 
the largest crop ever raised, as estimated by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. 


DISTINCTIVE TYPES. 


In the tobacco-producing States, distinctive types of to- 
bacco grow. Cigar types grow north of Marylatd and the 
Ohio River and in Georgia and Florida. Together, they are 
about one-fifth of the national crop. About four-fifths of 
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the crop embraces types described as chewing, smoking, 
snuff, and export types, growing mostly in the Southern 
States. Less than 1 per cent of the entire crop is unclassi- 
fied by type. 


GEOGRAPHIC REDISTRIBUTION. 


In the course of time, the relative production of tobacco 
in the various geographic groups of States has changed con- 
siderably, owing to extension to new regions and to changing 
fancies for some of the types. In 1839, more than one-half 
of the national crop was produced in the South Atlantic 
States, or 54 per cent, but the fraction declined to 21 per cent 
by 1889, with recovery to 35 per cent in 1899, and to an aver- 
age of 86 per cent in the five years 1914-1918. 

The South Central States had second place in 1839, with 
88 per cent, and the percentage rose as high as 53 in 1889, 
and fell to an average of 41 in the five years ending with 
1918, or above that of the South Atlantic States. Produc- 
tion has been almost entirely east of the Mississippi River. 

Third place has been held by the North Central group 
since 1839, with nearly the entire production in the eastern 
subdivision. The fraction increased from 8 per cent in that 
year to 18 per cent in 1869, since which year it has declined 
to the average of 14 per cent in 1914-1918. 

The North Atlantic States produced less than 1 per cent - 
of the tobacco crop in 1839, but had raised the fraction to 
13 per cent in 1879. In recent years this has declined, and 
during 1914-1918 has been 9 per cent. Merely a trace of 
tobacco production has existed in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. 

The North gained relatively in tobacco production from 
1839 to 1879, and rose from 8 to 28 per cent of the total, and 
thereafter the relative gain was transferred to the South, 
where it reached 77 per cent of the whole crop in 1914-1918. 

Virginia led in tobacco production in 1839, with 34 per 
cent, or more than one-third, of the national total. The 
Civil War placed Kentucky in the lead, and by 1869 that 
State produced 40 per cent of the whole crop. This lead has 
been held to the present time, the average for 1914-1918 
being 85 per cent. By 1899, Virginia had fallen behind 
North Carolina also, when the latter State produced 15 per 
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cent of the total crop, but North Carolina did not contin- 
uously hold second place until in more recent years. In the 
five years, 1914-1918, North Carolina’s fraction was 18 per 
cent and Virginia’s 11 per cent, which placed the latter 
State third in order. During the same time, Ohio held 
fourth place, with 8 per cent, and, in order, followed Penn- 
sylvania with 4.5 per cent, Wisconsin with 4.4 per cent, 
South Carolina with 3.5 per cent, and Connecticut with 3 
per cent. 


PER CAPITA PRODUCTION INCREASING. 


Tobacco production per capita apparently declined from 
11.1 pounds in the period 1839-1844 to 7.4 pounds in the 
decade following the Civil War. The information is not 
as dependable as is desired, but at least the indication was 
a declining ratio to population. The tendency of the ratio 
was reversed after 1865-1874, and by 1895- 1904 the ratio was 
9.3 pounds, followed by 10 Vee oe in 1905-1914. The yearly 
ratios of 1915-1919 ranged from 10.6 to 13.7 pounds. 
Whether this increased per capita production is due to in- 
creased acreage more than to increased yield per acre will 
be examined later. 


PRICE PER POUND TO GROWERS. ° 


Little information is at hand concerning the price of 
tobacco to growers before 1863. In the money of the time 
the Jamestown tobacco sent to England in 1618-20 had a 
price of 543 cents per pound, but by 1639 the price had 
fallen to 6.08 cents and by 1664 to 3.09 cents. A price of 
1.52 cents is recorded for the Virginia and Maryland crop 
of 1730, of 4.2 cents for that of 1735, and from 2.3 to 4.56 
cents thereafter for the colonial crops of various years to 
1790. The producers’ average selling price of the tobacco 
of 1847 has been estimated to have been 5 cents per pound; 
of 1849, 7 cents; and of 1853, 10 cents per pound. 

The annual estimates of the producers’ average price of 
tobacco by the Bureau of Crop Estimates began in 1863 
with 14.8 cents per pound in gold. In the decade 1865-74 
the average was 9.5 cents, and low-water mark since the 
Civil War was reached in 1895-1904, when the average was 
7 cents. In one year—1896—the price was as low as 6 cents. 
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‘Lhereafter the upward movement of prices brought tobacco 
to 10.1 cents per pound in 1905-14, 14.7 cents in 1916, 24 
cents in 1917, 28 cents in 1918, and 39 cents in 1919. The 
gain in price since 1896 may not have been entirely due to 
the diminishing purchasing power of the dollar. There was 
increased cost of production, and producers have been 
stronger financially and more able to hold for a higher price. 
Moreover, the postwar demand has been unprecedented. 


VALUE OF CROP. 


While the value of the tobacco crop is of great importance 
locally, it has become a matter of some consequence also 
as an item in the national total of all crops. Its fraction of 
the total is small because of the towering magnitude of 
corn, cotton, wheat, hay, and oats, yet the tobacco crop is 
exceeded in value to the producer by only six crops, and 
in 1919 its value was equal to the combined value of apples, 
cranberries, oranges, peaches, cowpeas, hops, soy beans, 
broom corn, and maple sugar and sirup; it almost equaled 
the value of the potato crop; it was more than two and one- 
half times the value of the barley crop; and its value was 
greater than the combined values of buckwheat, the kafirs, 
rice, rye, flaxseed, and sugar beets. — 

To the great value of $402,000,000 for the tobacco crop of 
1918, and $548,000,000 for that of 1919, the crop has in- 
creased from the $10,950 of the Jamestown crop of 1618. It 
is computed that the crop of 1664 was worth $734,000 to the 
colonists; $1,030,000 was reached in 1684, and $1,114,000 in 
1698. By 1762 the value had become $4,418,000, and this 
seems to have been about the limit until 1790, when the esti- 
mate is $4,420,000. The amount had become $11,000,000 by 
1847, $19,900,000 by 1853, $37,000,000 by 1866, and $106,- 
000,000 was reached in 1909. 


VALUE PER ACRE, 


Per acre of production, the gross value of the tobacco crop 
to producers declined from $68.24 in 1865-1874 to $53.78 in 
1895-1904. Then followed rapid rise to $83.60 in 1905— 
1914, and $120.05 in 1916, $197.92 in 1917, $243.62 in 1918, 
and $285.37 in 1919. This is a crop that requires much at- 
tention and labor, from the time when seed is sown in frames 
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or other favorable place to obtain plants for resetting, to the 
ultimate stripping of leaves from stalks and packing for 
sale, and the amount of gross income per acre may not be 
fairly comparable with that of such a crop, for instance, as 
wheat. : 

TOBACCO AS A WORLD CROP. 


While it is not possible to ascertain how much tobacco is 
produced in the entire world, it is possible to do so for many 
countries and thus account for most of the world’s produc- 
tion. For countries for which estimates were available, the 
total of 1900 was 2,201,000,000 pounds. The world crop 
touched 2,834,000,000 pounds in 1910 and fell to 2,254,- 
000,000 pounds in 1914 and 2,153,000,000 pounds in 1915. 

About one-half of the world’s tobacco crop, as nearly as 
it can be ascertained, was produced by the United States in 
1915. The fraction previous to 1909 was hardly one-third 
back to 1900, before which year the world’s crop has not been 
compiled. European Russia (proper) was next although 
far below the United States in production from 1900 to the 
beginning of the World War, with a fraction of about 6 to 
10 per cent of the world’s total. Third in order below was 
Austria-Hungary, whose fraction was 5 to 8 per cent. The 
fraction of the Dutch East Indies, the source of the Sumatra 
leaf, varied from about 3 to 8 per cent; the place of the 
Japanese Empire is indicated by about 3 to 7 per cent; Ger- 
many’s by about 2.5 to 4 per cent; Brazil’s by 1.5 to 4 per 
cent; and that of Mexico and of Asiatic Russia each by 1 to 
2 per cent. 

Under the dominion of the United States, the Philippine 
Islands advanced from a previous fraction of 1.5 to 2 per 
cent to as much as 4.7 per cent of the world’s production. 
From these islands comes the so-called Manila tobacco. 
Porto Rico’s fraction has been from about one-fifth to one- 
half of 1 per cent. In 1915, the United States and its pos- 
sessions produced more than one-half, or nearly 54 per cent, 
of the world’s crop of tobacco, and in 1914 and 1913 about 
an even one-half. 


AREA DEVOTED TO TOBACCO. 


Since the estimate of 216,400 harvested acres of tobacco 
in the United States made by the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
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for 1863, the area has irregularly increased to 1,647,100 acres 
in 1918, and 1,901,200 acres in 1919, with intermediate cen- 
sus acreages from 1879 to 1909. 

Tobacco is one of the “ principal” crops and is rated as 
one of considerable importance from a national point of 
view, and of high importance within the limits of some of 
the States, and yet the area occupied by it is a very insig- 
nificant fraction of farm and of crop area. The census for 
1909 found 1,294,911 acres devoted to tobacco, and this area 
was 0.41 per cent of the total crop area, and 0.15 per cent 
of the farm area. 

YIELD PER ACRE. 


Fundamental to agriculture is the yield per acre. In the 
case of tobacco, 10-year averages have been adopted, when 
possible, to smooth out yearly variations. During 1865-1874, 
the national average yield per acre was 722.8 pounds, and 
it fell to 719.9 pounds in the following 10 years, and to 
714.4 pounds in 1885-1894. Thereafter the gain has been 
marked, and the average of 768.8 pounds during 1895-1904 
was followed by 827.5 pounds during 1905-1914. During 
1915-1919, the yearly yield ranged from 730.8 to 873.7 
pounds. 

To discover whether this apparent gain in yield per acre, 
which began with the decade of 1895-1904, is not an arith- 
metical fiction due to a redistribution of the crop geographi- 
cally, it has been analyzed by States, with the result that 
gain has been found in all of the prominent tobacco States 
for periods covering the last 20 to 40 years. In the last 10 
years the average yield per acre in these several States has 
gained upon a former decade with the lowest average, at 
the end of a decline, by 12 to 40 per cent. The gain in 
Kentucky is 22 per cent in 40 years, in North Carolina 40 
per cent in 30 years, in Virginia 19 per cent in 30 years, in 
Ohio 16 per cent in 20 years, in Pennsylvania 20 per cent 
in 20 years, and in Wisconsin 24 per cent in 40 years. ‘These 
increases, as well as the increase for the national total, must 
express the results of an improved agriculture. 

More fundamental than the tendency of yield per acre 
is that of the ratio between this yield and population. 
Answer is wanted to the question, “Is the productivity of 
the soil gaining as fast as population?” The significance 
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of the answer is modified by a changing percentage of the 
population who use tobacco, but nothing is known concern- 
ing this modification. The average yield of tobacco per 
acre per 1,000,000 of the population was 18.5 pounds in the 
decade 1865-1874; it fell to 14.4 pounds in the next decade, 
to 11.5 pounds in 1885-1894, to 10.1 pounds in 1895-1904, 
and to 9.1 pounds in 1905-1914, and the yearly averages for 
1915-1919 range from 6.9 to 8.3 pounds. 

The inference is plain that apart from the unknown frac- 
tion of the population that has used tobacco from year to 
year the yield of the soil in tobacco has declined for half 
a century in its ratio to population. In connection with 
this declining ratio, it is observed that during the period 
covered, a half century, the per capita production per acre 
declined 57 per cent, while the population increased 139 per 
cent. It follows that if the number of users of tobacco did 
not increase as much relatively as the population did the 
production per acre per capita of tobacco users may have 
declined less than is computed for the entire population, 
if it declined at all. Concerning this, however, there is no 
information. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC TOBACCO. 


Tobacco was the first export of the’colonies. Jamestown 
sent 20,000 pounds of it to England in 1618, and the exports 
grew to 500,000 pounds in 1627. The quantity sent to Eng- 
land from Virginia and other colonies increased irregu- 
larly until, for a few years before the Revolution, it was 
about 100,000,000 pounds a year. Not until the fiscal year 
beginning in 1835 was this mark permanently reached; the 
200,000,000-pound mark was permanently reached in 1870, 
the 3800,000,000-pound mark in 1899, and the 400,000,000- 
pound mark in 1912. The weight of manufactured tobacco 
is included. The highest export was over 684,000,000 
pounds in the fiscal year beginning in 1918, partly to supply 
deficiency in stocks in Europe caused by the war. 

The average export value of the exports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco advanced to $21,000,000 in 1858, and this 
amount was not permanently passed until 1884. The aver- 
age of 1895-1904 was nearly $28,000,000 and of 1905-1914 it 
was nearly $40,000,000. During the war years the value 
advanced from $44,000,000 in 1914 to $190,000,000 in 1918. 
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EXPORTED MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


After the Revolution small quantities of manufactured 
tobacco were exported, and the quantity increased relative 
to total tobacco exports, as well as absolutely, until by 1859 
it was 9.8 per cent of all tobacco exports. In 1868 manu- 
factured tobacco almost entirely disappeared from exports 
and did not return appreciably until 1897, since which year 
to 1915 the quantity has been about 3 to 4 per cent of the 
total tobacco exports. The fraction was 6% per cent in 
1916, 11 per cent in 1917, and 8 per cent in 1918 for the 
fiscal years beginning with July. 


EXPORTS DECLINING RELATIVE TO POPULATION: AND PRODUCTION. 


Tobacco exports per capita have persistently declined 
since 1790. From that year to 1794 the average exports of 
domestic tobacco were 19.7 pounds per capita, and by 1845- 
1854 the average had fallen to 6.1 pounds. During 1875- 
1884 it was 4.9 pounds, and by 1905-1914 it had become 4.1 
pounds. From 1915 to 1918 it varied from 3.1 to 6.5 pounds. 

The exported fraction of the crop, too, has been a dimin- 
ishing one. For 1790 the fraction was 78 per cent; for 
1845-1854, 67.2 per cent; for 1875-1884, 53.9 per cent, from 
which the decline was steady to 40.6 per cent in 1905-1914. 
The percentage was 43 for 1915, 38.1 for 1916, 26 for 1917, 
and 47.5 for 1918, no allowance being made for the carry- 
over. 


CHIEF COUNTRIES TO WHICH TOBACCO IS EXPORTED. 


In prewar years, the United Kingdom received more than 
one-third of the tobacco exported from this country, and 
about one-tenth went each to France, Germany, and Italy. 
Over 6 per cent went to the Netherlands, 5 per cent to 
Spain, 4 per cent each to Australia and Canada, 3 per cent 
to Belgium, and 2 per cent to China. Of course, the war 
very much disturbed these percentages. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT COUNTRIES. 


The average yearly exports of tobacco in the world’s 
trade grew from 755,000,000 pounds in 1904-1908 to 924,- 
000,000 pounds in 1909-1913, of which latter quantity the 
share of the United States was over 41 per cent. In the 
latter period, the Sumatra leaf of the Dutch East Indies 
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supplied 18 per cent of the world’s tobacco exports; 6.5 per 
cent went from Brazil, 5 per cent from Turkey, 4 per cent 
from Cuba, 3 per cent each from British India and the 
Philippine Islands, and 2.5 per cent each from Algeria, Rus- 
sia, and Santo Domingo. 


TOBACCO IMPORTS. 


Tobacco varies greatly in its characteristics as they appear 
to smokers, and fancy, perhaps created by habit, gives pref- 
erence to one or another of the many varieties and sub- 
varieties of the plant produced throughout the world. For 
this reason, the United States, the greatest tobacco pro- 
ducing and greatest tobacco exporting country in the world, 
also imports tobacco enough to make it the sixth in order 
among the tobacco importing countries of the world. 

There is a record of the import of 5,481 pounds of tobacco 
into this country in 1789. For many years thereafter small 
quantities of tobacco were iznported yearly, until over 1,000,- 
000 pounds were received in 1838. By 1858, the imports 
had grown to 15,000,000 pounds, a quantity that was not sub- 
sequently equaled until 1882. In the few years preceding 
the World War, the tobacco imports had become about 50,- 
000,000 pounds, and during the war the quantity rapidly 
expanded to 64,000,000 pounds in 1915, 76,000,000 pounds in 
1916, and again in 1917, followed by 73,000,000 pounds in 
1918. Shipments of tobacco to contiguous United States 
from the Philippine Islands are included in the total imports 
of tobacco for all years, when they existed, and shipments 
from Porto Rico before 1900 and for 1914 and later years. 


NOW MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED. 


For many years the imported tobacco was mostly if not 
entirely in manufactured form, but by 1846, when the first 
record of imports of unmanufactured tobacco was pub- 
lished, about one-half of the imports were manufactures. 
The Civil War reduced the fraction to one-fifth and attend- 
ant legislation to one-eighth. In the 10 years 1875-1884, 
the fraction was 8.7 per cent for manufactured tobacco; in 
1885-1894, 6.2 per cent; in 1895-1904, 3.7 per cent; and in 
1905-1914, 4.8 per cent. The yearly percentage increased 
from 6.0 to 9.3 from 1915 to 1916, and remained at the latter 
figure in the following two years. 
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IMPORTS AN INCREASING BUT SMALL FRACTION OF PRODUCTION. 


As a fraction of this country’s crop, the imports of tobacco 
never exceeded 5 per cent until 1906, when they were 5.4 per 
cent, and never exceeded 6 per cent, except in 1915, when 
they were barely more, except in 1916, when they were 6.6 per 
cent, and except in 1917, 6.1 per cent. 

By 10-year periods, tobacco imports were equal to 2.2 per 
cent of the crop in 1865-1874, followed by irregular increase 
to 3.2 per cent in 1895-1904 and to 4.9 per cent in 1905-1914. 


TOBACCO IMPORTS IN THE WORLD’S TRADE. 


The fragrant leaf of Cuba is by far the chief tobacco im- 
ported into the United States. Before the recent war it 
was 45 per cent of the total tobacco imports, but the frac- 
tion greatly declined during the war and in the year begin- 
ning with July, 1917, it was only 19 per cent. In prewar 
times, 12 per cent of this country’s tobacco imports came 
from Turkey in Asia and 10 per cent from Turkey in 
Europe, or 22 per cent from that Empire. The war ex- 
tinguished the direct trade movement, but apparently to- 
bacco imports from Greece, which were normally little more 
than 1 per cent, took up this movement, with the result that 
tobacco imports from that country grew to 17 per cent of 
the total in 1917. 

Next in order below was Sumatra’s thin leaf, with 11 per 
cent of the total tobacco imports into the United States be- 
fore the war, or at any rate this was the fraction for the to- 
bacco received from the Netherlands. So-called Egyptian 
tobacco, that is, tobacco consigned from Egypt, made a mere 
trace in the tobacco imports into this country, both normally 
and during the war. Porto Rican and Philippine tobacco 
will be mentioned under trade with these possessions. 

Before disturbance of the world’s trade by the war the 
world’s tobacco imports, which were mostly ascertainable, 
increased from the yearly average of 717,000,000 pounds in 
1904-1908 to 844,000,000 pounds in 1909-1913. Germany 
was the chief tobacco importer among the nations, and 
received 22 per cent of the world’s total in the former period 
and 20 per cent in the latter. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived 12 and 14 per cent, respectively, in the two periods; 
France, 9 and 8 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 7 and 6 per 
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cent; the Netherlands, 7 per cent in both periods; Spain, 
6 per cent in both periods; Italy, 5 and 6 per cent; the 
United States, 5 and 6 per cent; Belgium, 3 per cent in both 
periods; Egypt, 3 and 2 per cent; Canada, China, and 
Switzerland, each 2 per cent in both periods; Denmark, 2 
and 1 per cent; Argentina and Australia, each 1 and 2 per 
cent; and Aden, British India, Finland, Portugal, Southern 
Nigeria, and Sweden, each 1 per cent in both periods. 


NATIONAL NET SURPLUS OF TOBACCO. 


Tt has already been made apparent that the United States 
has always been a surplus country as a net result of the in- 
ward and outward movements of tobacco in foreign trade. 
From the small beginning at Jamestown, the national to- 
bacco surplus grew to be 36,000,000 pounds in 100 years, 
80,000,000 pounds in 200 years, and 326,000,000 pounds in 
300 years, or rather in the normal years before the World 
War. Most of this tobacco has been unmanufactured. With 
regard to manufactured tobacco, in some years the United 
States has received more than it exported, but beginning 
with 1892 the exports have predominated in every year, and 
the yearly average net surplus for 1905-1914 is 11,000,000 
pounds, or 3 per cent of the net surplus of all tobacco. 

The national net surplus of tobacco, as a fraction of the 
production, persistently declined from the Civil War to the 
present time, the decline being from 74 per cent in 1865-1874 
to 36 per cent in 1905-1914, and 34 per cent for the four 
years 1915-1918. Otherwise stated, under normal foreign 
trade, the tobacco crop could be reduced to a little less than 
two-thirds of its recent proportions and still provide enough 
for the national consumption, but this would be in abstract 
pounds instead of concrete varieties of tobacco actually in 
demand. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND PORTO RICO. 


Interchange of tobacco between contiguous United States 
and the Philippine Islands was weak until 1909, when the 
tobacco imports from that possession, mostly manufactured, 
suddenly rose to 1,200,000 pounds. This was about the 
average until 1916, when the imports reached 5,100,000 
pounds, followed by 11,700,000 pounds in 1917, and 8,700,000 
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pounds in 1918, the unmanufactured tobacco being about 
one-half of the total in the last year. 

There has also been a considerable movement of tobacco 
from the United States to the Philippine Islands, beginning 
in 1909. Before that year, and in 1914 and 1915, the exports 
exceeded the imports; but from 1909 to 19183 the average 
yearly excess of imports was 641,000 pounds, in 1916 it was 
4,100,000 pounds, in 1917 it was 10,900,000 pounds, and in 
1918 it was 7,500,000 pounds, or about 1 per cent of the 
national consumption. 

Shipments of tobacco from Porto Rico to the United 
States have been much larger than those from the Philip- 
pines. The yearly average for 1904-1913 was 6,300,000 
pounds, three-quarters of which was unmanufactured. The 
quantity grew to 19,300,000 pounds in 1917, and was 17,500,- 
000 pounds in 1918. 

On the other side of the account, shipments of tobacco 
from the United States to Porto Rico averaged 1,500,000 
pounds yearly during 1904-1913, and reached 2,000,000 
pounds in 1917. After subtracting the tobacco shipments 
from the United States to Porto Rico from those to the 
United States from Porto Rico, the net receipts by this 
country averaged 4,700,000 pounds yearly from 1904 to 1913, 
and ranged from 8,200,000 to 17,500,000 pounds from 1914 
to 1918, or from 1.2 to 2.4 per cent of the national con- 
sumption. 

In the combined tobacco trade of these two possessions 
with the United States, the net average annual receipts by 
this country were 5,100,000 pounds in 1904 to 1913, and 
rapidly rose to 28,100,000 pounds in 1917, followed by 25,- 
000,000 pounds in 1918, or 3.4 per cent of the national con- 
sumption. 


LARGE YEARLY CARRY-OVER OF TOBACCO. 

Tobacco has a remarkable commercial feature in its enor- 
mous carry-over from one crop year to another. The quar- 
terly report of stocks of leaf tobacco in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers, made by the Bureau of the Census, small 
businesses being excluded, shows that the leaf stocks of 
chewing, smoking, snuff, and export tobacco are lowest on 
October 1 and the cigar types on January 1. For all 
stocks October 1 is the time when they are lowest. 
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For October 1 the reported stocks of leaf tobacco in the 
hands of dealers and manufacturers were 1,047,000,000 
pounds in 1912, and the quantity increased year by year 
until in 1919 it equaled 1,264,000,000 pounds, or almost as 
much as the crop of that year. Of that amount, the stocks 
of domestic chewing, smoking, snuff, and export types were 
892,000,000 pounds, the domestic cigar types, 292,000,000 
pounds, the Porto Rican tobacco 11,000,000 pounds, and the 
imported types 69,000,000 pounds. The quarter when stocks 
are highest is April 1, and in 1919 there were 1,627,000,000 
pounds on that date, or 13 per cent greater than the crop of 
1918 and 29 per cent greater than the stocks of October 
1, 1918. 


Supply and distribution of leaf tobacco in the United States, 1918. 


[From Bulletin 139, Bureau oftheCensus. Production of 1918; consumption ofcalendar year 
1917; trade with foreign countries and possessions, calendar year 1918.] 


SUPPLY. 
Total (exclusive of stocks held by small manufacturers and dealers Pounds. 
and ‘Dy terOw ers) soo Soak Scot S ae oe ones elas ae Se ee eS 2,611, 288, 797 
Stocks held.at beginning of year—total__. J 8 22 soe ee ee | 1,176, 234,657 
By manufacturers and dealers within the scope of the law_........----- | 1,129,176, 763 
By small manufacturers and dealers and by growers..-..---.------------ Unknewn. 
In United States bonded warehouses ........:..:.:..----:-+------<--<-- 47, 057, 894 
PrGdGctlon Se: oe oh ee See POR ont ee res eee eee | 11,340,019, 000 
Tmports (gross)= 22.2222. << -se~ == Sa ee eS San Se Pe 83, 563, 850 
Shipments from. noncontiguous territories... .. .- 2. -.<. <2 <5 -2-ncecene-saane 11, 471, 290 
await es he ok en ceed te ee gee 20, 643 
PorGouRic ales -eeescen een ees aan ae eee Jaa - She sok Hb ssn kassode: 11, 450, 647 


DISTRIBUTION. 
} 
Total (exclusive of stocks held by small manufacturers and dealers | 


SS by PrOW SLs) seek Sot eee ae aoe eee eget Saeco ee | 2,611, 288,797 
ap OL ved eee Rea kee ee ee eee ee ee ee oo ee eee 425,630, 104 
Dom oshiGet saaee eects 5 <a be oae Saee ete  a e  ee 406, 291, 746 
Worel pn 220 SS oo we See See OR ce alc ee ne ae 19,338, 358 
Consumed (during 1917) -.-.- SES ES BS ea eS ae a 684, 913, 794 
Tn registeredifactories ec Sete ee esc enn cae SS ae Se ee 658, 066, 105 

In bonded manufacturing warehouses... . Beat eee one Ree ose 26, 847, 689 
Shipments:to Porto RC ose oa een te ec moe eae ae ee 1, 143, 793 
Stocks held at end of year—total.. .... 22.22. -0 222.2. -ccct acne ee cbec-eeneoe-e 1, 234, 884, 396 
By manufacturers and dealers within the scope of the law-......-..-.-- 1, 180, 447, 727 

By small manufacturers and dealers and by growers............-.------ Unknown. 

In United States bonded. warehouses... ...........2s.........---.------ 54, 436, 669 

To balance supply... se oece ace axe soe Soe ete ae ee ee ee eee 264,716,710 


a ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
* Subsequently revised by the Bureau of Crop Estimates to 1,439,071,000 
pounds. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONSUMPTION. 


When Europeans established colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board of North America, the natives had been using tobacco 
from time immemorial. From them, the whites learned to 
smoke it, to chew it, and to use it as snuff. Without men- 
tioning the numerous varieties and subvarieties of prepara- 
tions of tobacco that are now used, it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to say that eventually it was used for smok- 
ing in the form of cigars, cheroots, cigarettes, and many 
preparations for the pipe; for chewing as fine cut, plug, and 
twist; and in finely pulverized condition, as snuff in the 
nose, or on one end of a small stick of wood in the mouth. 
Besides these personal uses, it was learned that a decoction 
of stems or leaves would rid plants of insects and domestic 
animals of external parasites, if the animals were “ dipped” 
in it, and that the smoke would expel insects from plants. 


GREAT GAIN OF THE CIGARETTE. 


Since 1895, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
ascertained and published the quantities of leaf tobacco used 
in this country in the manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, and 
“tobacco and snuff,” the last class being chiefly chewing and 
smoking tobacco. Certain imported tobacco withdrawn 
from bonded warehouses, mostly in Florida, is not included. 

After converting these three classes into percentages of the 
total leaf tobacco used by manufacturers, it appears that the 
fraction for cigars increased from 25 per cent in the calendar 
year 1896 to 30 per cent in 1907, when the advance was 
arrested. From 1908 to 1914 the percentage ranged from 
27 to 29, and a rapid decline followed during the World War 
to 26.5 per cent in 1915 and 1916 and to 25 per cent in 1918. 

More than one-half of the leaf tobacco annually used by 
manufacturers during this period has become chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff, but the fraction has been a de- 
clining one. From about 70 per cent of the total in the 
earlier years, it fell to 65 by 1911, to 61 per cent by 1915, 
followed by rapid fall to 52 per cent in 1918. 

Necessarily, the third class, cigarettes, must have ab- 
sorbed the relative losses of the other two when they oc- 
curred in the same year. Early in the period under review, 
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about 5 per cent of all leaf tobacco used by manufacturers 
was converted into cigarettes, but years of decline followed 
to 8 per cent in 1905. Thereafter the upward movement 
was strong. It reached 4 per cent in 1908, 6 per cent in 1910, 
10 per cent in 1913, 12 per cent in 1915, 15.5 per cent in 1916, 
20 per cent in 1917, and 23.5 per cent in 1918. 

The result of these three movements in consumption was 
that the leaf tobacco used for cigarettes, which was equal 
to about one-fifth of the leaf tobacco used for cigars in the 
earlier years of the period, increased to almost the same 
quantity in 1918. As a ratio to chewing, smoking, and 
snuff tobacco, cigarette tobacco advanced from about 7 per 
cent in the earlier years to 46 per cent in 1918. 

This period of 23 years began with a leaf consumption 
which was apportioned five-twentieths to cigars, fourteen- 
twentieths to chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, and 
one-twentieth to cigarettes; in 1918 the apportionment had 
become nearly five-twentieths each to cigars and cigarettes, 
and a little more than ten-twentieths to chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco and snutf. The figures are based on pounds of 
tobacco and not on number of units of manufacture. The 
extraordinary advance of the little cigarette during the war 
was connected with the mobilization of great military and 
naval forces. 


POUNDS OF TOBACCO USED. 


Tobacco needs to be cured by the growers after it is har- 
vested and variously aged and treated by the manufacturer 
afterwards. The processes require much time, and this is 
considerably lengthened while the finished products are car- 
ried by wholesale and retail dealers. As has already been 
shown, the stocks of leaf tobacco in the hands of manufac- 
turers and leaf dealers are very large relative to the size of 
the crop, and the carry-over is relatively enormous. Un- 
like potatoes, for instance, which must be consumed within 
the crop year, tobacco’s ultimate consumption is long de- 
layed. For this reason, the quantity of the ultimate con- 
sumption of tobacco in any single year is not known, and, to 
avoid mostly the one-year error, the average of a group of 
years should be taken. The formula adopted for this article 
for determining the quantity of tobacco consumption is: pro- 
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duction plus or minus the net result of the foreign trade, 
possessions being treated as foreign countries. 

The oldest year for which tobacco consumption is esti- 
mated is 1790. Perhaps at that time the objections to the 
estimate for one year were not as strong as they are now. 
_ At any rate, the quantity appears to have been nearly 
29,000,000 pounds. For 1839 to 1844, the yearly consump- 
tion is reckoned to have been over 60,000,000 pounds, and for 
five years of the decade 1845-1854 the average stood at over 
71,000,000 pounds. In the entire decade 1865-1874, the 
yearly tobacco consumption had increased to nearly 76,- 
000,000 pounds. ‘Thereafter the increase was more marked. 
The average consumption of 1875-1884 was 219,000,000 
pounds; of 1885-1894, 312,000,000 pounds; of 1895-1904, 
401,000,000 pounds; and of 1905-1914, 588,000,000 pounds. 
The quantity of tobacco available for consumption, accord- 
ing to the process used, increased from 669,000,000 to 790,- 
000,000 pounds from 1915 to 1916, and was 1,000,000,000 
pounds in 1917 and 828,000,000 pounds in 1918. The average 
of the last two years is better for those years than the num- 
bers mentioned, and this is 914,000,000 pounds. Prewar con- 
sumption was eight times the consumption of 40 years before, 
and in the war years apparently 10 times that quantity. 

To one who knows that many a cigar sold as “an Havana ” 
contains no Cuban tobacco, but at the best is wholly or 
partly composed of tobacco grown in the United States from 
seed of the “ Havana” variety, it will be no surprise to 
know that the foreign tobacco consumed in this country 
is relatively small. In the five decades before the World 
War its fraction of the total consumption ranged from 
about 5 to 8 per cent, and during the war was about 9.5 
per cent. The absolute quantity consumed, however, has 
had a strong upward movement. The average yearly con- 
sumption of foreign tobacco rose from 6,000,060 pounds in 
1865-1874 to 45,000,000 pounds in 1905-1914, and the com- 
puted yearly consumption during the war years was about 
72,000,000 pounds. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


Much waste of tobacco attends the smoking of cigars and 
cigarettes, and an appreciable waste goes with pipe smok- 
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ing. There is some destruction of tobacco after harvest, 
relatively small, by weather, fire, and vermin. All together 
there must be a lost fraction of tobacco that figures as avail- 
able for consumption that is more than perceptible. 

The computed per capita consumption of tobacco in this 
country has been steadily gaining since 1865-1874. Before _ 
that time, back to 1839, it seems to have been about 3.3 
pounds. Following the Civil War the computed average 
is as low as 2 pounds, and this was followed by a climbing 
movement that reached 6.4 pounds in 1905-1914 and 8 
pounds during the following four years. For domestic 
tobacco the per capita consumption grew from 1.8 pounds 
in 1865-1874 to 5.9 pounds in 1905-1915 and for foreign 
tobacco from 0.16 to 0.49 of 1 pound. What was said on 
a previous page concerning the unknown fraction of the 
population that does not use tobacco should be recalled. 


FRACTION OF THE CROP USED. 


From 30 to 35 per cent of the tobacco crop was equivalent 
to the consumption, respectively, of 1839-1844 and 1845— 
1854, including foreign tobacco. In the decade after the 
Civil War the fraction was apparently 26 per cent, and 
from that low figure it has grown steadily to 64 per cent 
in 1905-1914, and perhaps to 67.3 per cent during the war 
years 1915-1918. That is to say, consumption is overtaking 
production and has nearly reached the two-thirds mark. 
Leaving foreign tobacco out of account, domestic tobacco 
consumption has become about three-fifths of the crop, 
whereas it was under one-half 30 years ago. 

Relationships exist among several per capita ratios. Re- 
garding recent years as present time it may be said that 
tobacco production per capita is increasing, because tobacco 
acreage is increasing faster than population. Production 
per acre per capita is decreasing; fertility improvement is 
not keeping up with human multiplication and immigra- 
tion. The excess of tobacco exports over imports per capita 
is declining. The resultant of all these movements is an in- 
creasing per capita consumption of domestic tobacco that is 
absorbing a larger and larger fraction of the per capita 
production. 
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HISTORIC COURSE OF IMPORT DUTIES. 


Tobacco has been subject to an import duty every year 
since the present Nation began under the Constitution. The 
first act relating to this subject was approved July 4, 1789, 
and took effect August 1. It subjected imported snuff to 
a duty of 10 cents per pound; unmanufactured tobacco, 6 
cents per pound; and manufactured tobacco, 5 per cent ad 
valorem. To conform to subsequent classifications of to- 
bacco the course of the duty as applicable to each class is 
given below from the first act to 1919. 

The duty on unstemmed wrapper tobacco, which began 
at 6 cents per pound August 1, 1789, was changed to 74 
per cent ad valorem in 1792 and this was increased by steps 
to 15 per cent in 1804. The War of 1812 caused an in- 
crease to 80 per cent in that year, but the rate was reduced 
to 15 per cent in 1816 and stepped up to 20 per cent in 
1841 and 30 per cent in 1846. The rate fell to 24 per cent 
in 1857, rose to 25 per cent in 1861, was changed to 25 cents 
per pound in 1862, after which year it was 50 cents per pound 
for 60 days in 1864, 35 cents later in 1864, 75 cents in 1883, 
$2 in 1890, followed by $1.50 in 1894, and $1.85 in 1897. 

Previous to 1862, rates of duty on stemmed wrapper were 
the same as on unstemmed. In that year the rate of 35 cents 
per pound was imposed, followed by 70 cents per pound for 
60 days in 1864, 50 cents later in 1864, $1 in 1883, $2.75 in 
1890, $2.25 in 1894, and $2.50 in 1897. 

Unstemmed filler tobacco had the same rates as unstemmed 
wrappers until 1882, after which year the rates remained at 
35 cents per pound. Likewise, stemmed filler tobacco bore 
the rates of stemmed wrappers until 1882. The duty was 
reduced to 40 cents per pound in 18838, and restored to 50 
cents in 1890. 

Stems were first mentioned in a tariff act in 1865, when a 
duty of 15 cents per pound was imposed. Their entry was - 
made free in 1890. Before 1865, if any stems were imported, 
they bore the rates of “ other unmanufactured tobacco.” 

“ Other manufactured tobacco” had the rates of duty on 
leaf tobacco before 1861, when a duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem was imposed, or 5 per cent higher than the leaf duty. 
The rate was changed to 60 per cent for 60 days in 1864, to 
35 cents per pound later in 1864, to 30 per cent ad valorem 
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in 1883, to 85 to 50 cents per pound in 1890, to 40 cents in 
1894, and to 55 cents in 1897. 

Manufactured tobacco was free of duty for two years, 
from July 1, 1792, to June 30, 1794. With this exception, 
snuff has always been subject to a duty, 10 cents per pound 
in 1789, 12 cents in 1794, 24 cents in 1812, 12 cents in 1816, 
40 per cent ad valorem in 1846, 30 per cent in 1857, 10 cents 
per pound in 1861, 35 cents in 1862, 70 cents for 60 days in 
1864, 50 cents later in 1864, and 55 cents in 1897. 

Beginning with a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in 1789, 
cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots were free for two years from 
1792 to 1794. In the latter year, the rate was made 4 cents 

per pound; in 1804, $2 per 1,000; in 1812, $4 per 1,000; in 

1816, $2.50 per 1,000; in 1842, 40 cents per pound; in 1846, 
40 per cent ad valorem; in 1857, 30 per cent; and in every 
year, beginning with 1861, there has been a combination of 
specific and value duties, the details of which are sometimes 
too many to be repeated. The duties of 1861 ranged from 
20 cents per pound for the cheapest cigars, cigarettes, and 
cheroots, to 60 cents per pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem 
on the costliest; those of 1862, from 35 cents per pound to 
$1 per pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem; for 60 days in 
1864, from 70 cents per pound to $2 per pound plus 20 per 
cent ad valorem; and, later in 1864, the duties were made 
from 75 cents per pound plus 20 per cent ad valorem to $3 
per pound plus 60 per cent ad valorem. In 1866, a more 
simple rate was adopted, $3 per pound plus 50 per cent 
ad valorem, followed by $2.50 per pound plus 25 per cent 
ad valorem in 1883, $4.50 per pound plus 25 per cent ad 
valorem in 1890, $4 per pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem 
in 1894, and $4.50 per pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem 
in 1897. 

Scrap tobacco, first mentioned in the tariff act of 1909, was 
made to bear a duty of 55 cents per pound, and this was re- 
duced to 35 cents in 1913. 

“ Other manufactured tobacco,” except for the free period 
of two years from 1792 to 1794, has always been subject to 
a duty. The rate of 1789 was 5 per cent ad valorem; of 
1794, 4 cents per pound; of 1812, 8 cents per pound; of 1816, 
10 cents per pound; of 1846, 40 per cent ad valorem; and of 
1857, 30 per cent. A change to 35 cents per pound was 
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adopted in 1862, to 70 cents for 60 days in 1864, to 50 cents 
later in 1864, to 40 cents in 1883, and to 55 cents in 1897. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RATES. 


The needs of the Government for revenue led to the first 
internal revenue act, in force July 1, 1862. There were 
taxes on tobacco products and on the businesses of tobacco 
manufacturing and dealing. On each 1,000 cigars made, the 
tax was $1.50 to $3.50. Rates of $8 to $40 per 1,000 were 
provided in 1864; $10 in 1865; $2 per 1,000 to $4 per 1,000 
plus 20 per cent ad valorem in 1866; 18 cents per pound to 
$3 per 1,000 in 1902; 75 cents per pound to $3 per 1,000 in 
1909; and $1.50 per pound to $15 per 1,000 in 1919, war ex- 
penses being the cause of these high rates. 

The cigarette tax of 1864 was $1 per 100 packages of 25 
or less cigarettes each; of 1865, 5 cents per package of 25; of 
1866, $2 per 1,000 to $4 per 1,000 plus 20 per cent ad 
valorem; of 1902, 18 cents per pound to $3 per 1,000; of 
1909, $1.20 to $3.60 per 1,000; and of 1919, $3 to $7.20 per 
1,000. 

On cheroots, the tax was $3 per 1,000 in 1864, or much 
less than on the same number of cigars, but in 1865 they 
were mace to pay the cigar tax of $10 per 1,000, and in 1866 
and subsequently the cigar tax applied, made elastic so as to 
fit different weights per 1,000 and different values. 

Under the first Internal Revenue Act, snuff paid a tax of 
20 cents per pound; in 1864, the rate went up to 35 cents; in 
1865 to 40 cents; down to 32 cents in 1868, and to 6 cents in 
1902, after which rate followed 8 cents in 1909, and 18 cents 
in 1919. 

The law distinguished between “manufactured” and 
“smoking” tobacco before 1902, and placed on manufac- 
tured tobacco a tax of 10 to 15 cents per pound in 1862, 
changed to 15 cents in 1863, to 35 cents in 1864, to 35 to 40 
cents in 1865, and to 30 to 40 cents in 1866. The tax fell to 
32 cents per pound in 1868, and to 6 cents in 1902, after 
which rate the tax rose to 8 cents in 1909 and 18 cents in 
1919, 

In the case of smoking tobacco, the original tax of 2 to 5 
cents per pound in 1862 was followed by 5 cents in 1863, 
15 to 25 cents in 1864, 35 cents in 1865, 15 to 40 cents in 
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1866, and 16 cents in 1868, after which rate the tax on 
manufactured tobacco applied in 1902 and subsequently. 
The smoking tobacco taxes applied to tobacco scraps in 1868 
and later. 

Occupation taxes were placed on tobacco manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers by the act in force July 
-1, 1862. The details of some of the rates are too elaborate 
for restatement, but, in brief, it may be said that the simple 
tax of $10 a year on tobacco manufacturers beginning with 
July 1, 1862, was somewhat elaborated and increased a few 
years later, and the tax was eventually abandoned. The 
expenses on account of the World War, however, compelled 
a return to this tax in 1919, with the-provisions that the 
yearly tax on the business of manufacturing “tobacco” 
should be $6 to $24 plus 16 cents per 1,000 pounds of tobacco 
used above 200,000 pounds; of manufacturing cigars, $4 to 
$24 plus 10 cents per 1,000 cigars made above 400,000 cigars; 
of manufacturing cigarettes, 6 cents per 10,000 made. 

Tobacco dealers, too, originally paid occupation taxes, 
wholesalers $50 a year and retailers $10. Soon there was 
elaboration of the tax, increase or perhaps decrease for 
small dealers, the inclusion of leaf dealers, and in 1902 an 
abandonment of the tax. 


INCOME OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM TOBACCO. 


The rates of duty and the internal tax rates on tobacco 
have produced in their operations a large amount of income 
for the Government, and now much more than formerly. 
To go back no farther than the fiscal year 1866, it may be 
noted that the customs collections for that year were nearly 
$5,000,000; the $10,000,000 milestone was reached in 1889, 
and the $20,000,000 milestone in 1908. Since that year the 
highest customs collections on account of tobacco were nearly 
$30,000,000 in 1917, but the amount fell to $22,000,000 in 
1918. If these amounts of customs seem small it may be 
remembered that this country has always had a tobacco sur- 
plus, and that the imports of tobacco are naturally confined 
to specialties not here produced. 

The internal revenue has always been much larger than 
the customs receipts from tobacco. In the first year’s opera- 
tion of the law, 18638, the income was $3,000,000, in the next 
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year $9,000,000, and the amount increased to $31,000,000 by 
1870, $41,000,000 by 1877, and $47,000,000 by 1882. After 
that year, the amount declined and remained relatively low 
until 1898, with a low water mark of $26,000,000 in 1884. 
Suddenly, in 1899, the income jumped to $52,000,000 and the 
amount reached $71,000,000 in 1912, $85,000,000 in 1916, 
$102,000,000 in 1917, and $156,000,000 in 1918. 

These two sources of revenue for the Government. to- 
gether produced $13,000,000 in 1865, $52,000,000 in 1897, 
$75,000,000 in 1909, $104,000,000 in 1913, $132,000,000 in 
1917, and $178,000,000 in 1918. 

As a fraction of the total ordinary receipts of the Gov- 
ernment, the customs income from tobacco has always been 
small. It did not continuously equal or exceed 2 per cent of 
the total receipts until 1884, and, generally speaking, its 
position was between 3 and 4 per cent of the total after 1898 
and until 1916. The great war income reduced the fraction 
to 0.5 per cent in 1918. 

The fraction of the total ordinary receipts derived from 
the interna] tax on tobacco reached 11 per cent by 1873 
and 16 per cent by 1878, after which year there was a 
period of recession until 1898, when there was restoration 
to 10 per cent, but not until 1915 was 11 per cent reached. 
The fraction was 9 per cent in 1917, and 4 per cent in 1918. 

The time when customs and internal income from tobacco 
together were the largest fraction of the total ordinary re- 
ceipts of the Government was in the 70’s of the last century, 
and the highest fraction, 17.4 per cent, is found in 1878. 
Since 1879, the fraction has in general ranged from about 
10 to 14 per cent until 1912, followed by increase to about 
15 per cent in 1915, and rapid drop from 1916 to 4 per cent 
in 1918, notwithstanding the great increase in the amount of 
the income from tobacco. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE TOBACCO-MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRY. 


By the time that this country nad recovered from the 
industrial depression of 1893-1897, the production and con- 
sumption of tobacco products had become fairly normal. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports that the 
average yearly number of large cigars made in 1899-1901 
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was about 5,500,000,000 and that the number had increased 
to the yearly average of 7,200,000,000 for 1916-1918, or 30 
per cent. Corresponding figures for small cigars, including 
cheroots, are 669,500,000 made in the average of 1899-1901 
and 900,100,000 in the average of 1916-1918, an increase of 
35 per cent. Exports of cigars and cheroots reached the 
number of about 2,400,000 in the year ending with June, 
1917, 15,000,000 in 1918, and 33,100,000 in 1919. 

Large cigarettes are not made in any great numbers, rela- 
tively speaking, and the average product of 1899-1901 was 
4,100,000, while that of 1916-1918 was 23,500.000, or 469 
per cent greater. 

The most outstanding fact in the tobacco industry is the 
production of small cigarettes. The average number made 
in 1899-1901 was 3,200,000,000, and a number that reaches 
a billion seems large, but in 1916-1918 the average produc- 
tion of small cigarettes was 32,800,000,000, a gain of 913 
per cent in 17 years. In 1918 the number rose to 37,900,- 
000,000. It is true that billions of these cigarettes were 
exported in the war years, the number for the year ending 
with June, 1917, being about 6,500,000,000; for 1918, about 
9,100,000,000; and for 1919, about 13,600,000,000. Still the 
number remaining for domestic consumption averaged about 
23,100,000,000 in the three years, and the consumption by 
the military and naval forces of the United States, wherever 
situated, is almost entirely treated as “ domestic.” 

In weight of product, smoking tobacco by far leads every 
other product. For 1899-1901, the average was 105,400,000 
pounds, and in 1916-1917 the quantity had grown to 241,- 
700,000 pounds, a gain of 129 per cent. Plug tobacco is next 
in weight below smoking tobacco, and averaged 170,700,000 
pounds in 1899-1901 and 172,500,000 pounds in 1916-1917, 
only a little more than in the earlier years. Before 1917, 
cigars exceeded cigarettes in quantity of leaf tobacco used 
in their manufacture, and the excess was great until the 
World War was well advanced. In 1917, cigarettes passed 
cigars in this respect, and held the lead in 1918. 

In quantity of product, snuff now follows below cigars. 
The average production of 15,300,000 pounds of snuff in 
1899-1901 grew to 34,900,000 pounds as the average of 1916- 
1918, a gain of 127 per cent, a conspicuous fact for such a 
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product. It is not exported. Tobacco twist has been a 
farm product from early times, and as a factory product it 
has increased to an average of 15,600,000 pounds for 1916-17. 
Fine cut tobacco, used mostly for chewing, has long been 
about stationary in quantity of product, with a yearly range 
from about 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 pounds. 

In making brief references to the proportions and growth 
of the tobacco manufacturing industry, it may be mentioned 
that during the 15 years from the census for 1899 to that for 
1914, the capital of this industry increased from about $112,- 
000,000 to $304,000,000, or 172 per cent, establishments with 
products for the year valued at less than $500 being ex- 
cluded. The average number of wage earners increased 
from 133,000 to 179,000, or 35 per cent; the wages paid dur- 
ing the year from $48,000,000 to $78,000,000, or 62 per cent; 
and the gross value of products from $264,000,000 to $490,- 
000,000, or 86 per cent. 


By JouHn L. Cosss, Jr., 


Forest Service. 


HE old frontier has gone, never to return. Over west- 
4. bound trails, where once the sweating mule teams of the 
emigrants plodded slowly along, high-powered touring cars 
now poke their fastidious noses; over high mountain passes 
that the weary pack mules of hardy trapper or prospector 
climbed with such difficulty, the ubiquitous “ flivver” chugs 
cheerfully across the range. The last frontier is no more. 
The bad men of the cow towns and mining camps have 
doffed their “ chaps’ and donned overalls. They have put 
away their six-shooters and carry monkey wrenches instead. 
No longer does the talk concern mavericks and steers and 
roundups and outlaw horses, but rather spark plugs, cut- 
outs, cylinder oil, and gas. 

In the National Forests, which include much of the 
wildest mountain country of the West where the last fron- 
tier made its final stand, good roads are on the way, where 
they have not actually arrived, and their coming will make 
life easier for thousands of people in the little, isolated set- 
tlements which have heretofore been cut off from communi- 
cation with the outside world. 
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Travel has always been slow and tedious in those moun- 
tains. When the Forest Service took over the administra- 
tion of the National Forests in 1905 the biggest handicap 
with which it had to contend was the difficulty of getting 
around in the great areas that had been placed: in its care. 
Many of the Forest boundaries extended down to the open 
country of the foothills; at places the settlements followed 
arable valleys back into the mountains. A few long-trav- 
eled roads picked their tortuous way through low passes 
across the ranges; occasional trails, blazed by stockmen or 
prospectors, led back to high range camps or lonely mining 
claims. Large sections of the Forest country bad not been 
mapped, and much of it had been explored only by wander- 
ing trappers or prospectors, who had followed well-worn 
game trails, and left only an occasional blaze to mark the 
way they had gone. Except in the more sparsely timbered 
country, all travel off the well-beaten ways was by foot or 
saddle horse, and communication between outlying settle- 
ments was slow and uncertain. 

As a result of this difficulty of travel the whole work of 
the Forest Service was retarded. Because there were no 
- roads or trails over which men and supplies could be trans- 
ported to fight them, Forest fires often burned unopposed 
for days, or even weeks, and destroyed millions of feet of 
timber. Administration of the Forests was rendered diflfi- 
cult because the rangers and other forest officers often had 
to travel long distances over roundabout routes to attend 
to trivial routine matters. The high cost of packing sup- 
ples to crews at work in remote places on the Forests ate 
heavily into the available money, and the slowness and un- 
certainty of travel and communication were a never-ending 
cause of delay and annoyance. 

It required no master mind to decide that the opening up 
of ways of travel and communication was the prime essen- 
tial for a successful, businesslike administration of the 
Forests. Construction of trails was one of the first activi- 
ties Inaugurated, and even with the limited funds available 
for the work, each year saw new projects gradually built 
up along important valleys and across high mountains into 
places that had never been trod by shod horse before. 
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Tt was soon realized, however, that trails are a makeshift 
which will serve only so long as the volume of traffic is rel- 
atively light. With the growth of business on the Forests, 
the rapid settlement of the agricultural lands within and 
adjacent to them, the desire of the settlers for better living 
conditions, and the advent of the automobile there arose an 
insistent demand for roads to serve the needs of the 
Forests and of the nearby communities alike. 

The plight of many of these little communities is 
far from enviable. Land hunger, the search for pre- 
cious metals, the ever-present urge to push on into 
new country have led adventurous men and women 
to settle down in many an out-of-the-way place 
where they found the thing they sought. Content 
at first to put up with the inconvenience 
which their isolation forced upon them, these 
hardy pioneers and their descendants, 
as time has passed, have come to want 
the advantages which the outside 
worldenjoys. They are 
no longer satisfied to 


Phe Cody Road in the Shoshone National Forest, Wyoming. 
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live under primitive conditions. Roads over which to market 
the products of their farms and their mines are the first 
essential—roads of any sort, to begin with, but better and 
better roads to meet the increasing traffic as time goes on. 

Distances, like everything else, are everlastingly big in 
the West. The cost of even plain dirt roads in easy coun- 
try is sure to run high, and where construction is difficult, 
as it usually is, road building is an expensive undertaking. 
In most cases the counties in which the little, isolated com- 
munities are located are sparsely settled and consequently 
hard up at best; and added to this is the fact that many 
of them have a large percentage of their area included in 
National Forests or other reservations on which no taxes 
can be levied. Not unnaturally, therefore, these counties 
look to the Government for assistance in the construction of 
the needed roads. 

The justice of their claims was recognized and in order 
to compensate them for the loss of taxes on Government 
lands Congress provided that 25 per cent of all receipts 
from the National Forests should be returned to the coun- 
ties. As a further help, provision was made that an addi- 
tional 10 per cent of the receipts should be spent for roads 
and trails within the Forests, and the funds from these 
sources proving inadequate to meet the constantly increasing 
need, $10,000,000, available at the rate of a million a year, 
was appropriated by section 8 of the Federal aid road act 
in 1916. Finally in February, 1919, section 8 of the Post 
Office act made available $3,000,000 a year for the fiscal 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

With the money provided for road building there was no 
trouble in finding worthy projects upon which to spend it. 
Not only was there need for new roads into undeveloped 
territory, but also for repairs and relocation of existing 
roads, many of which had been used since pioneer days. 
There was so much work to be done that the decision as to 
which projects should be undertaken was not easy. Each 
community contended that its needs were paramount. Each 
advanced supposedly unanswerable reasons why its own 
project should be built without delay. Certain projects of 
obviously great importance were selected and considerable 
construction done from 1918 to 1916. 
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In the latter year, when the money under section 8 of the 
Federal aid road act was made available, the necessity of 
taking a long look ahead to determine the ultimate road 


Travel Has Always Been Difficult in the Mountains of the West. 


needs of the Forests became apparent. Steps were conse- 
quently taken to work out a plan of road development for 
each Forest which would look to the construction, in the 
order of their relative importance, of all the roads needed 
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during the next 10 years. These plans have been completed 
and are brought up to date each year. Studies are made 
of the need and importance of each project, as shown by 
the effect it will have upon the opening up of the National 
Forests and the development of the near-by communities. 

In order to obtain the maximum results, cooperation on 
the part of the State or county is ordinarily required, but 
may be waived in exceptional cases. Such cooperation is 
usually made in money, but in many localities where ready 
cash is scarce the settlers often find it easier to give their 
work or that of their teams for a specified period. 

All projects to be undertaken are selected and arrange- 
ments made for their financing by the Forest Service. Most 
of the larger projects are constructed under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. On the smaller projects the 
entire work is carried out by the Forest Service. 

There is an endless variety in the roads under construction 
and those to be built. They vary all the way from shooting 
out a rocky point in some well traveled route to the con- 
struction of 70-odd miles of new road. On some of them, 
in the more sparsely timbered parts of the Southwest, con- 
struction will be largely a matter of ditching and crown- 
ing; on others, in the Northwest, clearing the right of way 
alone is in itself a big job; and on still others the road must 
be blasted out of solid rock, and progress must be counted 
almost. in inches. There are roads through splendid open 
stands of pine that follow long tangents; there are others 
which wind in and out of narrow canyons, across wind-swept 
ridges, and along the foot of towering cliffs to gain some 
distant pass. 

The needs which these roads will meet are as varied as the 
character of the country they traverse. Some, like the 
Yaak Valley Project in the Kootenai National Forest in 
Montana, will connect outlying settlements, until now de- 
pendent upon a narrow trail, with their supply points and 
markets. Others, like the Trinity River and Klamath River 
roads in California, will form links in through routes at 
the same time that they give scattered ranches an outlet for 
their products. The Bitterroot-Bighole road in Montana 
connects two prosperous communities, each particularly 
adapted to certain kinds of agriculture and each needing the 
products of the other, which are separated by high mountains. 
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A, A new Road Along an Old Route, Blewett Pass Project, Washington. 
B. A Shady Nook on a Forest Road. 
C. A Camp in the Heart of the Hills. 
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The first year this project was completed more than 500,000 
pounds of fruit alone was hauled from the Bitterroot Valley 
into the Bighole country. 

Practically ail of the roads will open up to tourists large 
sections which have heretofore been inaccessible to motor 
travel. Some roads are being built primarily to enable the 
public to see and enjoy the beauties of the mountain forests. 
The Laguna Project in California was constructed solely for 
the purpose of opening an attractive area in the Laguna 
Mountains to residents of the Imperial Valley, where during 
the summer months the heat is well-nigh unendurable. The 
Mount Hood Loop in Oregon and the Ketchum-Clayton road 
in Idaho will each allow vacation seekers to motor into sec- 
tions where the beauty and grandeur of the mountains 
beggar all description. 

Many of the roads follow long-traveled routes or have 
a close association with local history. The Fourth of July 
Canyon road follows the route chosen by Capt. John Mullan 
on his expedition from Fort Walla Walla to Fort Benton, 
then the head of navigation on the Missouri River. The 
white pine tree on which he carved the date—July 4, 1861— 
on which he chose the route, is still to be seen a short distance 
to the side of the new road which has replaced the original 
way. ‘The blaze and the lettering are as distinct as on the 
day they were made. 

Over the route of the Bitterroot-Bighole road, already 
mentioned, Chief Joseph led his band of valiant Nez Perces 
in his endeavor to avoid a battle with the whites. At the 
Bighole battlefield, to which this road leads, he was over- 
taken and attacked by the regular troops and a few volun- 
teers. After the surprise of the first attack, however, the 
whites were outgeneraled by the wily chief, and after heavy 
losses were driven into a small gulch and surrounded. They 
were saved. from annihilation only by the coming of the 
night. The Nez Perces, who were anxious to avoid further 
fighting, slipped away under cover of darkness and began 
what is considered one of the ablest retreats in military 
history, for the pursuit was taken up a few days later by 
fresh troops. Encumbered though they were with squaws, 
papooses, and household goods, Joseph’s superb leadership 
enabled the Indians to lead troops under General Miles a 
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The Road in the Making. 


A Summer Camp by the Wayside. 
chase that stretched over hundreds of miles and that ended 
only when the Indians had almost reached the Canadian line. 
The Clifton-Springerville road in Arizona penetrates the 
‘favorite haunts of Geronimo and his band of Apaches, 
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A Forest Service Travelers’ Registry Booth. 
The “ Fourth of July Tree,’’ Marked by Capt. John Mullan, July 4, 1861. 
‘‘Wisherman’s Luck ”’ on a National Forest. 


who brought terror to the countryside a comparatively few 
years ago. 

And so the list might be lengthened indefinitely, for there 
is romance in these Forest roads—the romance of the trapper, 
prospector, Indian fighter, cowboy, and emigrant. Jor each 
has trod the routes that these roads follow; each has done the 
part which fate assigned to him and then passed on; each 
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has made it easier for the man who came behind, until for 
many years there has been no part of our West where men 
may not go with safety. 

Not that the winning of the great mountain region is 
complete. What has been done toward building roads into 
the National Forests is hardly a beginning of what is needed 
to make these great public properties play their full part 
in the Nation’s life. The roads that have been built and 
those for which funds are in sight are only a first step. 
Many years must pass before there is an open road through 
all the Forests. But a start has been made; the work goes on. 

The old West has gone, never to return. The last frontier 
has passed. New roads stretch up the valleys and across 
the passes. At night perhaps the ghosts of Lewis and Clark, 
Carson, Bridger, Fremont, and all the others on the long 
list of pioneers who heard the whisper and “crossed the 
range to see,’ watch powerful motor cars speed along the 


same routes over which they toiled so painfully. Do they 
mourn the passing of the last frontier? Not they! Rather 
they say to each other “I told you so,” for they were empire 
builders, those old pioneers, and with the coming of the 
open road through the Forests they see the completicn of 
the winning of the West of which they dreamed. 


By ALonzo ENGLEBERT TAYLOR, 


Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


UCH has been written concerning the influence of de- 
preciation of exchange upon the manufacture of in- 
dustrial commodities with reference to domestic consump- 
tion and to exportation. To the extent that the farmer is 
engaged in productive consumption, the influence of depre- 
ciation of exchange is equally obvious, though scarcely sus- 
ceptible of measurement. But the agrarian in a food-import- 
ing country, under circumstances of pronounced depreciation 
of currency, is placed in a situation of particular unstability. 
Agriculture in most countries of Europe has been operated 
collectivistically for four years. The peasant has not been a 
free agent. To a greater or lesser extent he has been com- 
pelled to follow an official program. The acreage he was 
to cultivate and the division of this acreage among the dif- 
ferent crops were prescribed. In particular, the acreage to 
be devoted to grains, potatoes, and sugar beets was marked 
out by program. The number of domesticated animals 
that the peasant could keep, the degree of breeding, and the 
number that should be killed each year were regulated by 
enactment. The disposition of the produce, both plant and 
animal, was under strict supervision, including the food of 
the peasant’s own family. Prices were fixed for most of the 
products of the soil and of the dairy and animal husbandry. 
And in many countries the articles required by the agricul- 
turist—seed, machinery, fertilizer, containers, and fuels— 
were priced by regulation. In short, agriculture was col- 
lectivistically operated except for the risks, which were left 
to the farmer. It was necessary to set prices high in order 


to secure production, with the result that everywhere in 
189 
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Europe agriculture has been unusually profitable during the 
war. In addition to this, the European peasant has been 
more successful in escaping taxation than the industrial pro- 
ducer; and in every country it has been possible for him to 
indulge in illicit trade, with the result of further increment 
in income. As against this, the period of reconstruction has” 
placed the European peasant in a dilemma, the outcome of 
which neither he nor the governing authorities can foresee. 
Illustrations for France and Germany will make the situa- 
tion clear. 

The fixed price for wheat for the grower for the crop of 
1919 in France was 75 francs per quintal. The offer of this 
high price had the result of a relatively good acreage, but the 
yield was low on account of unfavorable weather. The 
amount of wheat available for consumption during the year 
is in the neighborhood of 4,500,000 tons. This is sold to the 
miller for 55 francs per quintal. This 20 francs has consti- 
tuted an indirect subsidy of bread which if applied to the 
entire crop would have represented 900,000,000 francs. 
France needs to import in the neighborhood of two and a 
half million tons of wheat if she is to maintain anything like 
the prewar consumption of bread. Seven million tons of 
wheat must be considered a modest intake for the French 
people when the relative scareity of other foodstuffs is con- 
sidered. With the france worth 9 cents in international 
trade, the bushel of wheat in New York will cost the French 
buyer, in terms of dollar credits, 27 francs, or 99 frances per 
quintal. The cheapest freight rate available to the French 
importer, who must charter a foreign bottom, is a little over 
a shilling a bushel. Since he must purchase this carriage 
with the depreciated franc, transportation of the quintal 
from New York to a French port will cost him in the neigh- 
borhood of 11 francs, bringing the total cost of the wheat up 
to 110 francs per quintal. This wheat is also sold to a miller 
at 55 francs per quintal. The state subsidy on the imported 
wheat would amount to 1,375,000,000 francs. If this pro- 
gram had been carried out, the national bread subsidy of 
France during the crop year 1919 would have reached 
the appalling figure of 2,275,000,000 francs, corresponding 
to practically 55 francs per capita. Fortunately for the 
future of France, it was decided in January, 1919, that the 
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miller must pay to the government the full cost of the wheat, 
whether domestic or imported, and the cost of bread must 
rise in proportion. 

Germany furnishes the second illustration. The fixed 
price for wheat of the crop of 1919 was 330 marks per metric 
ton, which with premiums for early thrashing was expected 
to bring the mean price to about 360 marks. Rye was priced 
a little lower. The crop of wheat and rye is supposed to 
yield a millable supply of 9,000,000 tons, sold to the mills at 
cost. There is a bread subsidy in Germany, but it is applied 
to the cost of the finished bread, as in England, and not to the 
wheat on its way to the mill. Germany requires 2,000,000 
tons of wheat. If she were to purchase this wheat in New 
York with dollar credits, secured through forced sale of 
German marks at 2 cents, the wheat would cost 4,400 marks 
per ton. She must also purchase ocean carriage at 2 cents 
per mark; so that with transportation added the ton of wheat 
would cost her in Hamburg in the neighborhood of 5,000 
marks. Now as a matter of fact the food controller is not 
securing the wheat from the peasants for 360 marks; he is 
paying all the way from 700 to 1,000 marks per ton, because 
the peasant also figures on the depreciated mark, and the 
government is not in position to coerce the peasant into de- 
livery of the grain at the price in marks fixed before the 
armistice. But at a thousand marks per ton for domestic 
wheat the imported wheat is still 5 times as expensive as 
the domestic grain. 

I have selected American wheat as the illustration, assum- 
ing the price to be identical with the world price. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, when the freight rates are equalized for the 
different parts of the world concerned, the distant wheat- 
exporting nations can lay down wheat in the world market 
for something like 10 cents a bushel below the figure result- 
ing from the fixed price to the American grower, 

A wide difference in price between imported and domestic 
wheats creates for the government of the country concerned 
urgent, delicate, and precarious problems in the direction 
of both consumer and producer. If the imported wheat is 
sold at its cost price, it is beyond the reach of the poorer or 
even middle classes. If it is sold at the price of domestic 
wheat, this necessitates a huge subsidy in the form of paper 
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money that prospectively will one day have to. be-redeemed 
at a much higher rate. Printing paper money to make food 
less dear for more or less unemployed masses represents an 
appalling violation of the first principles of economics in 
the administration of national fiscal affairs. But the gov- 
ernment may not be strong enough to resist the economically 
evil temptation. One must fully evaluate the urgency of 
such a situation in order justly to appreciate, and not con- 
demn though not condone, the frantic efforts now being made 
by Europeans to purchase wheat on credit. Taking the ar- 
bitrary import figure of 14,000,000 tons of wheat, that before 
the war cost Europe approximately $600,000,000, this could, 
during the month of January, have been purchased for use 
in Europe in terms of gold for about $1,500,000,000. But 
in terms of depreciated currency, in the amounts required 
by each importing nation and calculated at the current rates 
of exchange of that month, the cost would have been over 
$4,000,000,000, in terms of par. From the point of view of 
the consuming population, comparison of the three figures 
(600-1500-4000) illustrates that the problem is for the gov- 
ernment concerned crucial and critical. 

From the standpoint of the wheat grower in the import- 
ing country, however, the problem is just as critical, though 
not so crucial in the immediate sense. The government con- 
cerned must decide between fixing a price for the new crop 
of wheat and setting the market free. If the market is set 
free, the price of home-grown wheat in the particular country 
will tend to rise to the price of foreign wheat. If a fixed 
price is to be established, this must be such as to convince the 
peasant that: it will offer an adequate remuneration in view 
of the high prices that he must pay for everything on ac- 
count of inflation of currency. The largest acreage would 
probably be obtained by setting the market free. To what 
extent, if at all, the price of home-grown wheat would be 
higher with a free market than in the case of a fixed price, 
if that price were high enough to insure anything like the 
same acreage, is something that no one in Europe will ven- 
ture to answer. Yet an answer must be attempted and a 
policy defined in one direction or another. 

For the government concerned the problem centers about 
three facts: 
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(1) The depreciation of currency, to which the price of 
the imported article is directly (or more than directly) pro- 
portional. 

(2) The elevated prices of domestic commodities. 

(3) The wage level of the workers. 

Now while the price level of a domestic article tends to 
rise whenever the imported article appears in the market, 
it can not in fact attain the level of the price of the im- 
ported article when the depreciation of exchange is pro- 
found. On the other hand, the sympathetic rise in the price 
of the domestic article toward the level of the imported arti- 
ele will still be very marked when considered in connection 
with the buying power of the mass of consumers. The wage 
curve in continental Europe has lagged far behind the curve 
of cost of commodities, for the simple reason that unemploy- 
ment is widely prevalent, owing to palsy of industry, dis- 
organization of transport, lethargy in the working classes, 
and timidity among entrepreneurs. 

Naturally the standard of living has fallen greatly, in 
many countries to such an extent that the death rate has 
risen. It is a fair statement to make for Germany in De- 
cember, 1919, that wages were 2 or 3 times the prewar level, 
domestic commodities (except where subsidized) 5 times the 
prewar level, and foreign commodities when purchased at 
current rates 20 times the prewar figure. In the summer of 
1919 in Vienna the writer saw imported flour advertised for 
sale in a shop window at what amounted to 62 times the pre- 
war price of Austrian flour! Accepting the figures stated for 
Germany as the basis of discussion, if the German peasant 
could sell his wheat for 5 times the prewar price and pay 
not over 8 times the prewar price for labor and not more 
than 5 times the prewar price for the ordinary commodities, 
including machinery and fertilizer, it would seem as though 
such a fixed price ought to be regarded as sufficient. But on 
the one hand, the peasant fears that he will sell at a time 
when the mark is worth less than it is now; and on the other 
hand he sees no reason why his wheat should be priced so 
much below that of imported wheat. The German peasant, 
of course, does not understand the operations of interna- 
tional exchange. He merely compares the two prices and is 


dissatisfied. When in the summer of 1919 German bacon sold 
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in the shops for 60 cents while American bacon sold for $2.80 
(par prices) the most violent dissatisfaction was provoked 
in the peasant. The natural temptation of the peasant to 
sell his produce through illicit traffic is greatly exaggerated 
by wide contrast between the sales price of domestic and 
imported foodstuffs. Striking contrasts in prices tend every- 
where to social unrest. 

But this is not all. The situation presents one further un- 
fortunate angle. The peasant has reached the point in con- 
tinental Europe when price in terms of currency holds for 
him a steadily diminishing interest, because he can do so 
little with the currency after he gets it. What the peasant 
wants is commodities, not money. In the present Roumania 
and in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes are 
2,000,000 tons of wheat that could be regarded as exportable 
surplus if market conditions were normal. These peasants 
do not wish lei or dinar or crown, or even lire or franc; they 
wish shoes, clothing, hardware, corrugated iron, agricultural 
machinery, cloth, harness, and other commodities essential to 
their work and existence. This is more or less true of every 
nation in Europe except the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Spain, though of course in France 
and Italy to a much less extent true than in Germany or 
Poland. But it is everywhere a fact that the peasant mea- 
sures money by the facilities of his local market ; he estimates 
price by what he can buy in the local market. In the ab- 
sence of commodities price has little attraction. The peasant 
knows there is no use in hoarding paper money; and he is 
also beginning to realize that for the immediate present there 
would not be much more use in hoarding gold. Peasants in 
Southern Russia have been known to refuse gold for wheat 
and insist on commodities instead, simply because they 
realized that the possession of commodities was a source of 
strength and the possesssion of gold a source of weakness. 

These factors. had not become sufliciently clear at the time 
of the fall planting of grain in Europe in 1919 to have 
exerted a positive influence upon the Government or the 
agrarian classes. But they are exerting a positive influence 
upon program and performance of agriculture at the time 
of the spring planting of 1920. And they will exert a 
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still greater influence at the time of the planting of wheat 
and rye in the fall of 1920. 

Inversely, the same problem confronts the producer in the 
exporting nations. If the wheat growers in Canada, the 
Argentine, and Australia, whose markets lie largely outside 
of domestic consumption in their own countries, have to face 
selling grain to distant importing nations whose currencies 
vary from 10 to 40 per cent’ of normal buying power, they 
will not be encouraged to plant large acreages. If, on the 
other hand, they believe that the sale of the exportable sur- 
plus in each country stands a good chance of being accom- 
plished through the extension of credits so that the import- 
ing nations can purchase at the gold price, they may be 
tempted to plant large acreages. And, naturally, the domes- | 
tic prices in these countries will be influenced by the buying 
power of the importing nations of Europe. There is no 
scarcity of commodities in the wheat. exporting countries; 
it is merely a question of price. But the high prices of 
commodities that the wheat grower must purchase make 
him pause when he considers the acreage he is to plant to 
a crop, the largest part of which must find a market abroad 
under conditions rendered so unstable by depreciation of 
currency as to lie outside of any estimate of probability. 
In the final analysis, one can not sell unless one buys, and 
this holds even for foodstuffs essential to continued exist- 
ence. And the farmer, like the manufacturer, may reach 
the place where he must decide between selling on credit 
and contracting his plant. 

Lastly, the grain grower in Europe and in the grain- 
exporting nations of the world is faced with the necessity of 
return to the normal practices of agriculture. Everywhere 
has occurred a break in the customary rotation, diversifica- 
tion has not been maintained, fertilizer has been lacking, and 
cultivation has been inefficiently done. In a word, during 
the last five years the soil has been exploited, not developed. 
A return to the development of the soil is everywhere the 
order of the day. But correct agriculture is one thing in 
a normal world, where returns can be foreseen. It is a 
totally different thing in an abnormal world, where the 
farmer fears that correct agricultural practice may result 
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in large immediate loss or at least in failure to secure large 
immediate gain. Correctly analyzed, the situation with the 
producers in the importing nations of Europe and in the 
exporting nations of the world are the reverse sides of the 
same problems.’ And it is clear that until the agriculture 
of Europe can become normal in technique and economics, 
agriculture nowhere in the world will be normal in tech- 
nique or economics. 
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HE efforts put forth by 

farmers and stockmen 
during the late emergency 
in building up large herds 
of domestic animals bid fair to continue even under nor- 
mal conditions. Economic facts point to the necessity for 
continued increased production of meat-producing animals, 
and farmers, realizing that swine growing is perhaps the 
most profitable phase of live-stock production, have given 
particular attention to the improvement of their swine herds. 
They have selected for breeding purposes a better quality of 
stock, in point of prolificacy and marketable variety. They 
have been quick to recognize and adopt the type which brings 
the greatest and quickest returns for money invested, and 
their activities in that respect have been amply rewarded. 
The number of hogs on farms of the country January 1, 1919, 
totaled 75,587,000 according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
At an average valuation of $22.04 per head, by the same 
authority, that number of swine represented an item of na- 
tional wealth amounting to $1,665,837,480. 

An industry of such Tihcibeds must have ample protec- 
tion against possible losses and reverses. As a national asset 
it calls for the united action of State and Federal authorities 
in the adoption of means for safeguarding the investments 
and interests of those whose revenues are derived chiefly 
from this source as well as to protect the food supply of the 
general public. With this realization, the Department of 
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Agriculture is continuing its efforts to control the most dan- 
gerous factor in swine production—hog cholera. 

With the available funds at hand assistance has been ex- 
tended to the various States in which the extent of hog rais- 
ing justifies the expenditure. In return it is expected that 
State authorities will endeavor to lend a full measure of co- 
operation, at least in matching the Federal help with the 
same amount of funds, by applying quarantine and enforc- 
ing rules and regulations necessary to restrict the movement 
of infected animals, by the proper disposal of hogs dying 
from cholera, and by the cleaning and disinfecting of 
premises. 


LESS HOG CHOLERA IN SWINE MARKETED. 


The work already accomplished in the reduction of losses 
from cholera and the placing of the swine industry on a safe 
and sound basis is a matter of record. The following strik- 
ing figures show the number of hogs found affected with that 
disease and destroyed as unfit for food at the various slaugh- 
tering establishments under Federal inspection within the 
last five years. During the year ended June 30, 1914, the 
period of the last heavy outbreak of cholera, 116,107 hogs 
were condemned at Federally inspected establishments 
throughout the country. That year marked the beginning 
of systematic efforts by the department, in cooperation with 
State authorities, to suppress and control hog cholera. The 
following year the number of hogs found at these centers and 
condemned at ante-mortem and post-mortem inspections on 
account of cholera dropped to 108,955. For the fiscal year 
1916 the number was reduced to 75,894; in 1917 to 39,519; in 
1918 to 24,721; and in 1919 to 26,316, showing a reduction of 
over 77 per cent in the five years. The condemnations in 
1919, though more numerous than in 1918, were a smaller 
percentage of the hogs slaughtered. 

As stated in previous publications, the ultimate object of 
the work is the complete eradication of hog cholera. How- 
ever, many factors have retarded progress. Errors both of 
omission and of commission have impeded efforts to eradicate 
the disease from American farms. That outbreaks have been 
promptly suppressed and controlled generally is regarded 
as encouraging, considering that at the beginning of the 
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campaign some communities had but a scant knowledge of 
the ways in which the infection was spread, had little 
conception of the nature of the ailment, took no precau- 
tion to avoid exposure, and had a prejudice against the 
serum treatment. In many cases even distrust of the activi- 
ties put forward was evident. These handicaps have been 
overcome, but others remain to be met. The success of the 
work depends largely on the measure of cooperation ex- 
tended by State agencies, live-stock producers and dealers, 
and practicing veterinarians. Among the problems still in- 
completely solved and which need special attention are: The 
failure or relaxation on the part of those farmers and officials 
concerned to observe prescribed methods to prevent the in- 
troduction and spread of infection; the lack of restriction in 
the traffic in infected animals; the improper disposal of hogs 
having died of cholera; the aversion on the part of owners 
of infected premises to clean and disinfect; the promiscuous 
use of hog-cholera virus in the treatment of the disease by 
irresponsible or incompetent individuals; and the sale, pur-. 
chase, and transportation of cholera hogs by unscrupulous 
dealers. All these things will have to be met either by laws, 
rules, and regulations or through voluntary action based on 
a mutual understanding in order to obtain that full measure 
of cooperation essential for the complete extermination of 
hog cholera. 


GARBAGE FEEDING AND STOCKER HOGS. 


The extensive use of garbage as a feed for hogs and the 
large number of swine being shipped back to farms from 
public stockyards to be finished for market have been sources 
of much difficulty in the control of hog cholera. When 
the feeding of garbage is carried on in isolated locations, 
losses from cholera have not been very extensive, especially 
when the lots were well fenced and the animals had received 
the immunizing treatment. All such places, however, are 
considered infected centers, and farmers and swine owners 
in the vicinity should be on guard to prevent infection be- 
ing introduced from those sources to their premises. To 
safeguard against possible losses, herds of hogs on farms 
within a certain radius—usually about 5 miles—should be 
kept immunized against cholera at all times. Under this 
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method of hog feeding, however, much trouble has developed 
from individuals who have undertaken to raise hogs on a 
small scale on a portion of a farm or in suburban sections. 
Such efforts have been made without proper equipment and 
the hogs fed were not immunized. The results have been, 
in many instances, the loss of animals, the creating of infec- 
tion centers, and the spread of cholerc. When fed to swine 
not given the cholera-preventive treatment, garbage should 
first be thoroughly cooked, for the reason that pork trim- 
mings in the garbage may carry hog-cholera virus, though 
there are certain drawbacks, from the standpoimt of nourish- 
ment, when ordinary mixed garbage is cooked. Simultane- 
ous inoculation to make the animals immune to cholera, there- 
fore, is advised as the best protection for garbage-fed swine. 

The practice of shipping feeder hogs back to the farms 
from public stockyards has been another source of anxiety 
to those engaged in controlling hog cholera. Although such 
animals receive the preventive treatment at the point of 
origin, the handling, loading, and shipping immediately 
after the treatment—also the long distance hauled, the ex- 
posure to bad weather conditions, and other factors un- 
known—have in some instances interfered with the degree of 
immunity acquired. At certain dates after reaching desti- 
nation some of these hogs have become susceptible and de- 
veloped cholera, and in many cases before the ailment was 
recognized and properly treated severe losses have occurred, 
not only in the shipments but in the herds originally on the 
farms. New stock should in all cases be kept apart from the 
hogs already on the premises, the animals should be closely 
watched, and if evidence of disease appears the services of 
some one competent to make a correct diagnosis and to give 
the proper assistance should be promptly secured. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF SANITATION. 


With all the information disseminated, the demonstrations 
given, and the knowledge of cholera broadcasted, there still 
exists a lack of cooperation in the cleaning and disinfecting 
of infected premises. This is due, no doubt, to the security 
felt by the owner of hogs in the use of antihog-cholera serum. 
The feeling of security is well founded, but should this at- 
titude become general and all farmers and stock raisers de- 


Burning, a Safe Way to Destroy a Diseased Hog Carcass. 


A metal wheel is placed on stones with wood underneath. The 
carcass is put on the wheel and slashed so that the fire will easily 
reach the fat. 
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pend solely on the serum treatment for protection, the coun- 
try will remain with a perpetual source of infection, and the 
use of millions and millions of cubic centimeters of an ex- 
pensive product will be necessary each year, adding materi- 
ally to the cost of production. In 1918, figuring at a low 
estimate, approximately $5,280,000 worth of serum was pro- 
duced, all of which, plus the cost of administering it, was 
paid by American farmers. Even with that high legitimate 
expense there occurred a loss of over 2,000,000 hogs from 
cholera. While this is a pronounced reduction in the number 
of hogs lost in previous years, the monetary loss, owing to 
the high value of the animals, still amounted to more 
than $60,000,000. Truly, this is an unwarranted waste, 
particularly in these times of reconstruction, when economy 
should be the watchword. A few days each year of scraping, 
cleaning, and disinfecting buildings, pens, and small lots 
to which hogs have access will be time well spent and also 
will add much to the efforts being made to reduce the pre- 
ventable losses. 


FAKE REMEDIES FOR HOG CHOLERA. 


Numerous mixtures and combinations of drugs and chemi- 
cals are still being offered to the public and represented as 
being cures for hog cholera. These remedies vary greatly 
in appearance and consistence. Some are powders and 
others are sold in a liquid form. Many different drugs and 
chemicals are used in compounding these so-called hog- 
cholera cures. Sulphur, charcoal, black antimony, common 
salt, arsenic, and Glauber’s salt are not infrequently used, 
and even the ordinary coal-tar dips have been represented 
and sold as being effective cures for this disease. Tests 
properly conducted have uniformly shown these so-called 
remedies to be valueless as cures for hog cholera. Usually 
before fake remedies are discovered and excluded from the 
market, however, many farmers are victimized. 

Oftentimes home remedies are used by hog raisers with 
the honest conviction that cholera has been cured or avoided 
by their use. An employee of the department stationed in a 
Southern State some years ago discovered several kinds of 
home applications being used for the disease, such as turpen- 
tine, lye, and tobacco juice, and on one occasion was confi- 
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dentially informed, as a favor, that as a preventive treat- 
ment the only infallible agent was “skunk meat.” The in- 
formant very modestly denied himself any credit for the dis- 
covery. He narrated that when a boy he had gone hunting, 
and returned home with a skunk. Fearing the just wrath of 
his father for his acquisition he promptly skinned the ani- 
mal, secreted the pelt, and threw the carcass in the hog lot, 
where it was quickly devoured by the hogs. Lo and behold! 
cholera, which had been rampant on that farm and had 
caused severe losses in previous years, disappeared, and never 
had another case of the ailment developed on those premises. 
It took a lengthy and tactful talk to convince the old 
gentleman that his conclusions, though honestly drawn, were 
of no weight and that his remedy was just as worthless as all 
the other home remedies. It was pointed out that either the 
disease existing had been incorrectly diagnosed, or if cholera 
was actually prevalent it had run its course, and that the 
feeding of skunk meat or any other of these so-called cures 
oould have no effect whatever in preventing or curing hog 
cholera. 


One Method by Which Hog Cholera May Be Spread. 


Hogs in running streams may be infected from farms upstream, 
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In the early days of serum production many instances 
were found where “substitute” blood had been sold and 
used to-immunize herds of swine. In one case where an in- 
spector was called to investigate the cause of hog losses on a 
farm he was told that the existing disease could not be 
cholera, as the animals had been treated with “serum blood” 
two weeks before. As the herd showed positive evidence of 
cholera, inquiries brought out the fact that the farmer had 
been the victim of unscrupulous practice resorted to for 
money. Among other questions the owner was asked if he 
thought the serum used was fresh and potent, to which he 
quickly replied that it could not be any fresher, as it had 

_been drawn from a mule and injected into the hogs at once. 
And he added: “ She’s the healthiest mule on my farm.” Of 
course, the blood taken from the mule was of no more value 
as a serum than water taken from the well. 

The moral has been told repeatedly. There is no recog- 
nized preventive treatment for the disease except the anti- 
hog-cholera serum properly administered and followed by 
judicious care of the animals after the inoculation. This, 
coupled with the quarantine of infected premises, the isdla~ 
tion of sick hogs and newly purchased stock, the burning of 
dead ones, and thorough cleaning and disinfecting of swine 
quarters, will in time, if generally adopted, bring us to the 
goal we have set—the extermination of hog cholera. 


By Bravrorp KwNapp, 
Chief, Office of Extension Work in the South. 


WO distinct and somewhat different things are now being 
described under the general term “ demonstrations: ” 

(a) An act performed by an extension worker with his own hands to 
illustrate an agricultural or home economics practice in the 
presence of persons who are expected to acquire the informa- 
tion. 


(0) An act or series of acts in the production or sale of a farm 
product performed by a farmer, or some member of his family, 
on his own place, or by a community, or group of farmers, or 
members of their families, for the purpose of perfecting them- 
selves in improved agricultural practices, and at the same time 
assisting others to acquire the same information. 

The difference lies in the fact that the first class of demon- 
strations is by the person giving the information; and the 
latter class, and much the more important of the two, is by 
the person acquiring the information. 

Of all types and kinds of demonstrations, by far the most 
difficult are those in cooperative marketing and the pur- 
chase of supplies. Such demonstrations, as we shall see 
later, should always fall within the second type described 
above. They involve large undertakings, business skill and 
experience, and a fund of knowledge beyond that necessary 
for the ordinary demonstration of a purely productive char- 
acter. They call for a very high quality of leadership on 
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the part of the extension worker. To influence a group of 
men to organize, to take personal and collective responsi- 
bility, to decide important business matters intimately con- 
nected with their collective and individual gain or loss, and 
to have the entire undertaking result ultimately in the true 
spirit of cooperation and in good business methods and 
successful operation, is a very difficult undertaking. Such 
demonstrations are the real challenge to county agents and 
specialists in marketing. The very difficulty of the task 
constitutes one of its attractive features. 

From the very beginning of the demonstration work in 
the South, county agents and those who have supervised 
their activities have felt impelled to deal with the important 
problems of marketing and purchasing of supplies. In fact, 
almost every real demonstration has involved something of 
a marketing problem. In writing up the results of a 5-acre 
demonstration in corn, invariably the county agents and 
those interested in the demonstration set down the sale of 
the crop and the profit per acre as the index of its success. 
Corn club and pig club boys, canning and poultry club girls, 
have always been taught to sell their product, either indi- 
vidually or collectively. Most demonstrations which in- 
volve the production of crops or live stock are incomplete 
until the product has been marketed and the entire financial 
undertaking successfully finished. 


RELATION OF COUNTY AGENTS TO MARKETING DEMON- 
' STRATIONS. 


County agents and specialists in marketing are employed 
as public officers, and their salaries are paid in part from 
funds of the United States Department of Agriculture, part 
from the State college of agriculture, and part from some 
source within the county. The county fund is frequently 
used by the agricultural college as an offset to Smith-Lever 
funds. The majority of such county funds are appropriated 
by the county taxing body and are therefore public funds. 
That they may be in some cases otherwise obtained does not 
vary the rule, because, as stated above, such other funds are 
generally used as an offset and are therefore subject to the 
same rules as other public funds, for such they become on 
account of their use. 
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Such public officers in extension work are employed to 
disseminate among the people useful and practical infor- 
mation on subjects relating to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics and to encourage the adoption of the practices ad- 
vocated. The whole service is an educational activity in- 
tended to ascertain the needs of the farmers and their 
families, assess their problems, and bring to them such 
knowledge, information, and experience as have been ac- 
quired elsewhere. The law creating this service never in- 
tended extension workers to be employed for the purpose of 
saving farmers the cost of ordinary personal service. 

At what stage the work of a county agent, in a demonstra- 
tion of either character as suggested above, may become a 
matter of pure personal service is difficult to say. No fixed 
rule can be laid down. For example, the extension worker, 
either specialist or county agent, may show a farmer how to 
grade and pack fruit or vegetables for market. He may 
have to repeat the instruction a number of times before the 
farmer and other members of his family become sufficiently 
proficient to rely upon their own resources. If he continues 
the operation of assisting them in grading and packing be- 
yond the point necessary to impart the information thor- 
oughly it becomes mere personal service and the public 
funds are being used to employ a man free of charge for a 
farmer. 

The same principle holds in demonstrations in marketing 
and purchasing. If groups of farmers decide to organize 
for the purpose of marketing their products or purchasing 
supplies it is the duty-of the county agent and extension 
specialist in marketing to assist such farmers and give them 
all possible information regarding the best methods of or- 
ganization and correct business practices for such organiza- 
tions, to assist them in adopting a proper constitution, by- 
laws, and rules for the conduct of business, to furnish them 
with practical information and instruction in grading, stand- 
ardization, methods of packing, shipping, etc., and in gen- 
eral to bring them information which will assist such groups 
of farmers to organize properly, to avoid mistakes, and to 
transact their business successfully. 

Neither the county agent nor the specialist in marketing 
has the right to actually engage in business performed for 
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the farmer or for groups of farmers, except such as may be 
necessary for the sake of demonstration, and it is doubtful 
whether this is ever absolutely necessary. Conditions in 
various counties and in different sections vary widely. It 
may be necessary to do more under one set of circumstances 
than would be necessary under another set. The county 
agent and the specialist can not go far wrong if they stick 
to the rule that when they go beyond such service as may 
be absolutely necessary in order to put on a good demon- 
stration, and perform a service, free of charge, which ought 
to be borne by the business itself, and would have to be so 
borne if the farmers transacted the business themselves, they 
are outside the field of educational activity and performing 
a personal service. As said before, qualities of leadership 
are here shown in their strongest contrasts. The able and 
resourceful leader never finds it necessary or advisable to 
perform mere personal service; the man lacking in these 
qualities often goes far afield and has difficulty in extricating 
himself after the situation has existed for some time. 

The main object of extension work of this character is to 
establish activities which will endure and become self-sus- 
taining. If this is not done,-it is not a good piece of busi- 
ness and therefore not a good demonstration. If, after the 
demonstration has been carried out once, the enterprise fails 
because the county agent’s time is occupied with other and 
important work, it is a sure indication that the work either 
should not have been begun or else that it was not well done. 


WHEN SHOULD DEMONSTRATIONS. IN MARKETING AND 
PURCHASING BE UNDERTAKEN? 


- This is a difficult question. Generally speaking, such dem- 
onstrations should not be undertaken unless the marketing 
of products and the purchasing of supplies are real prob- 
Jems in the community and in the county. Where the farm- 
ers are getting a fair price for their products, as compared 
with the prices at which buyers are passing them on into the 
trade, or in cases where merchants are dealing fairly with 
farmers in selling them supplies at cost, plus a reasonable 
profit, it is altogether probable that’ cooperative enterprises 
among farmers may not be able to improve existing methods 
of doing business. But there are some distinct and definite 
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‘business improvements which can be and often are brought 
about by cooperative enterprise, and which should be con- 
sidered. Where cooperative effort among farmers will bring 
a definite improvement in the methods of doing business, 
and especially where the improvement produces a marked 
change in the price received by the farmer for his products, 
or the price paid by him for supplies, the cooperative effort 
is certainly warranted. In the following cases cooperation 
among farmers often improves the business methods, and, 
therefore, demonstrations in marketing and purchasing are 
warranted under these circumstances. 

(1) Cooperative purchasing is generally done on a cash 
basis, in wholesale lots, and under such circumstances is an 
improvement over making purchases at retail prices on credit. 
Local dealers and merchants are often willing to furnish 
supplies to farmers at wholesale prices for cash on very close 
margins. Under such circumstances farmers’ organizations 
will find it advantageous to deal through such local mer- 
chants. 

(2) The sale of farm products in small lots to local buyers 
is generally done without grading and without any effort 
at standardization and without ever focusing any attention 
upon community standard or quality of the product. Co- 
operative marketing introduces means of proper grading and 
standardization and does focus the attention upon the quality 
of the product. Where products are produced without co- 
operative effort there is no opportunity to reach back into 
the problems of production and no preparation for a better 
profit through better methods of marketing. Experience 
shows that cooperative production, standardization, grading, 
and marketing generally improve the ordinary haphazard 
production and marketing. 

(3) Farmers in some sections find difficulty in marketing 
their products, especially in disposing of them through local 
dealers. The spread between the price paid the farmer and 
the price received by the buyer may be abnormally large or 
even beyond all reason, as it is in some cases. Under such 
circumstances cooperative marketing and shipping of farm 
products constitute about the only solution of the problem. 

Cooperative marketing and purchasing, then, are the best 
methods to be instituted, through demonstrations, where and 
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when there is a need for a better system of business to sup- 
plant a poorer system. 


SOME EXAMPLES. 


The object of this paper is to give a few specific examples 
of demonstrations in marketing and purchasing by county 
agents in the South, and to illustrate the difficulty of the 
task, with some explanation of the methods actually under- 
taken in the field. 


PROVINCE OF SPECIALISTS. 


The paper deals exclusively with the acts of the county 
agents, but the writer desires to set down here as a general 
principle that demonstrations in marketing and purchasing 
should not be undertaken by county agents without consult- 
ing with marketing specialists of the extension service. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cooperative marketing has had more attention from county 
agents in Mississippi than in any other Southern State, for 
the simple reason that marketing became the most important 
problem in that State. From the year 1910 to 1916 or 1917 
the State underwent a rather important agricultural revolu- 
tion. The acreage in cotton decreased 15.9 per cent, and 
the production of corn increased 42.6 per cent. The acreage 
and production of oats increased 150 per cent, and hay in- 
creased more than 200 per cent. Alfalfa, soy beans, cow- 
peas, and other forage crops were increased greatly. Lands 
thrown out of cultivation in some sections produced grass 
for the grazing of cattle. The increases in live stock from 
the 1910 census to January 1, 1919, were: Dairy cattle 27.7 
per cent, other cattle 21.4 per cent, swine 76.6 per cent. 
There was also a great increase in sorghum, sweet potatoes, 
and other minor crops. The marketing of cotton was a well 
established and well-understood business, but the farmers of 
Mississippi found great difficulty in marketing these new 
farm products. 

PRENTISS COUNTY. 


In Prentiss County no cooperative marketing was done 
prior to the present organization. Buyers of farm products 
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purchased at their own price, and this was generally 25 per 
cent below the market value. Under such circumstances 
there was little inducement for farmers to diversify and to 
grow other crops for marketing. The county agent began to 
talk with the farmers regarding cooperative marketing in 
the fall of 1917. The farmers were hard to convince. Talk 
would not bring results; the situation required action. They 
had never had any experience and did not understand co- 
operative shipments. 

By hard work the county agent got a number of farmers 
to load a car of corn, each farmer’s contribution being 
weighed separately and the records kept by one of the banks. 
The price received was about 25 cents per bushel above local 
prices. The local price advanced immediately 25 cents a 
bushel. The cooperative shipments of corn were continued, 
but almost without any responsible organization. Farmers 
seemed to realize that by this method prices were being sus- 
tained at a higher figure. This experience led to an ex- 
periment in shipping a carload of hogs, with such marked 
success that the farmers were aroused to greater interest. 
All of this time there was a very loose and incomplete or- 
ganization; in fact, the farmers might be said merely to 
organize for each shipment. As they had experience after 
experience in the new work the necessity of organization 
became apparent, and the Farmers’ Cooperative Association 
of Prentiss County, Miss., was organized, with a complete 
corps of officers, a board of directors, and a regular market- 
ing agent employed. The county agent is in no way offi- 
cially connected with the organization. He often meets with 
the board of directors and advises and counsels with the offi- 
cers of the association. This organization has had a volume 
of business during the last 12 months of more than $250,000. 
One farmer instances bringing some hogs into town and be- 
ing offered 114 cents by a local buyer. He put them into one 
of the cooperative shipments and received 174 cents for them. 
The merchants say that if this cooperative marketing were 
taken away from the farmers of that county there would 
almost be a revolution, such is its popularity. The mer- 
chants, bankers, and others are equally attached to the new 
plan. One farmer says that corn advanced on the local 
markets 20 cents, sorghum sirup 224 cents a gallon, and hogs 
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from 2 to 4 cents per pound. From August, 1917, to August, 
1919, bank deposits in one bank in this county ipraeen from 
$148,000 to $317,000, and in ancther bank from $291, 000 in 
August, 1917, to G40. 000 in 1919. 

This is a ea example of a demonstration in marketing 
which began under great difficulties and gradually rounded 
out into a good organization. 


LAFAYETTE COUNTY. 


In Lafayette County the county agent found practically 
the same situation regarding the local prices of commodities - 
other than cotton and took up the problem of demonstra- 
tions in cooperative marketing as early as December, 1916. 
The object of the demonstration was to show farmers that 
the existing system of marketing was inadequate and was 
one of the reasons why a better diversified system of farm- 
ing had not taken a stronger hold in the county. In De- 
cember, 1916, the county agent arranged for a cooperative 
shipment of hogs. There was no organization and little re- 
sponsibility on the part of the farmers, but the car of hogs 
brought the best price ever secured up to that time by the 
farmers of the county, and general satisfaction was expressed 
by all those concerned. Many shipments, the total value of 
which ran up to $75,000, were made under this haphazard 
and incomplete plan during the year 1917. The banks gen- 
erally transacted the actual business, though the county 
agent in many cases did a great deal of the work himself. 
In each instance, such organization as existed was loose and 
indefinite, and little responsibility for determination of 
business policy and the like was undertaken by the farmers 
or any representative of the farmers, except in individual 
cases. The better prices had a marked effect. 

As often happens, inevitably there came a time when busi- 
ness difficulties arose. Claims came back on shipments, re- 
funds were demanded, and all concerned were convinced that 
the only solution was a definite organization founded upon 
good business principles, with thorough individual and co- 
operative responsibility. Early in 1918 an organization was 
formed known as the Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, with a constitution and by-laws, and arrangement 
was aie for employment of a marketing agent and for a 
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marketing committee. The secretary of the association was 
paid a salary of $100 per month to act as marketing agent. 
This salary was secured by deducting 1 per cent from the 
proceeds of hog shipments and 2 per cent from the proceeds 
of all other products. The fund thus secured was known 
as the “operating fund.” Durimg 1918 products worth 
$165,000 were shipped by the association; from January 1, 
1919, to July 1, 1919, $224,000 worth. All hogs and other 
products are carefully graded’ before shipment. People of 
the county generally, and especially those belonging to the 
association, are greatly interested in and pleased with this 
organization. Bank deposits in the county increased from 
August, 1916, to August, 1919, from $310,000 to $911,000. 

As a whole this is a good demonstration of progress from 
no marketing organization among farmers to one which as- 
sumed responsibility for all the business. The education of 
the farmer and progress toward a responsible organization 
were somewhat slow, but the result seems to have been ob- 
tained gradually and quite surely. 


WINSTON COUNTY. 


The progress in Winston County is interesting. Prior to 
the fall of 1916 no attempt at solving the marketing prob- 
lem had been made. Cotton, of course, had a ready market. 
All other farm products were sold by the farmers individ- 
ually to dealers, when they could persuade such dealers to 
buy. Cattle and hogs were bought at the dealer’s own price. 
A carload of hogs had never been shipped out of the county. 
Ten hogs would glut the local market. Generally farmers 
were not growing hogs in excess of their own individual 
needs. Butchers in one of the principal towns of the county 
in the spring of 1916 were paying farmers 8 cents a pound 
for corn-fed aogs, killed, dressed, with heads and feet cut off. 
There had never been any cooperation among the farmers in 
this county, other than in the Noxapeter community. There 
an organization had been perfected during one season to 
grow and market a cabbage crop, resulting in a disastrous 
loss to the farmers, due to lack of wisdom in the entire plan. 
During the summer of 1916 the county agent asked the spe- 
cialist in marketing of the State extension service to come 
to the county and talk on the subject of organization and 
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cooperative marketing. One of the specialists then assisted 
the county agent in the organization of six farmers’ clubs. 
Men joined these clubs and put hogs on feed for future 
marketing. The first cooperative shipment of hogs resulted 
in such a great increase over prevailing local prices that the 
cooperative hog marketing business was relatively easy 
thereafter. In 1917 a county advisory board composed of 
members of the board of supervisors and four farmers from 
each district of the county was appointed for the purpose of 
assisting the county agent in his work. This organization, 
working with the farmers’ clubs, has appointed a marketing 
committee which handles all of the marketing business trans- 
acted by the organization. The organization now in exist- 
ence is called the Winston County Farmers’ Market Asso- 
ciation. From October, 1917, to October, 1918, this associa- 
tion marketed $92,553 worth of farm products, and bought 
$10,000 worth of fertilizers and seeds cooperatively. Up 
to August 1, 1919, they had marketed $68,300 worth of farm 
products and purchased seeds and fertilizer valued at 
$38,000. 

This demonstration is a good one, though the organization 
has probably not reached the full stage of entire responsi- 
bility most desirable in such cases. 

The deposits in the banks of Louisville increased from 
December, 1916, to December, 1918, from $376,663 to $581,- 
183. Farmers and business men all seem delighted with the 
improved conditions brought about by this marketing enter- 
prise. 

These few examples are given to show the kind of work 
going on in Mississippi. Practically every county agent in 
the State is putting on some marketing demonstrations. In 
1918 the total value of products shipped by farmers’ organ- 
izations formed for demonstrations in marketing was 
$3,396,183. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama has undergone the same changes as Mississippi. 
The number of hogs, cattle, and dairy cows has increased in 
about the same proportion. There has been a distinct change 
in acreage, especially in the southern counties, where the cot- 
ton acreage and production has greatly decreased and the 
acreage and production of other crops increased accordingly. 
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In this State demonstrations in marketing have mainly 
been the arranging for “sales days.” These sales days have 
been arranged for the selling of crops and live stock where 
the marketing problem became difficult, especially where the 
prices, under the existing system of marketing, were inade- 
quate. For example, in 1918 a large acreage in Harrison 
County was planted to peanuts. When this crop was har- 
vested and offered for market there was practically no de- 
mand for peanuts, and a number of farmers sacrificed their 
crops at relatively low prices, ranging from $80 to $90 per 
ton. They sought the county agent for relief. In March 
the county agent, in cooperation with the marketing spe- 
cialist of the extension service, got in touch with buyers 
who were in the market for peanuts for the confectionery 
trade and for milling purposes. These buyers agreed to 
settle for peanuts bought from farmers on grades and 
weights established at the time of purchase. The county 
agent and the extension specialist assisted the farmers in 
grading. During the week ending April 5, 125 tons of pea- 
nuts were shipped out of the county at $110 per ton, f. o. b. 
ears. During the next week 11 cars were shipped out on 
the same basis. The total sales for this week amounted to 
$26,000. It is estimated that the saving to the farmers in 
these shipments was $5,000. No definite cooperative organi- 
zation was established for making these sales, but the farm- 
ers were enabled to dispose of their crops to better ad- 
vantage through arrangements perfected by the extension 
service without the extension service finding it necessary to 
transact any of the business. The result was to demonstrate 
to farmers the advantages of a better system of marketing. 
_ Insouth Alabama great attention has been paid to coopera- 
tive sales days for the sale and shipment of hogs. Prior to 
the establishment of this plan there was very little system in 
the sale of hogs and the prevailing prices were several cents 
lower than prices paid at larger points. The main difficulty 
was the small farmer who had much less than a carload lot, 
usually from 1 to 5 head. The county agent and the exten- 
sion specialist in marketing arranged for sales days. The 
associations organized are composed of farmers who organize 
for the purpose of selling hogs on these sales days or ship- 
ping them direct to market as a cooperative shipment. The 
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farmers pay for the scales, and where pens are provided the 
farmers build and pay for the pens. They also pay for 
weighing and grading. A charge of 5 cents per head is made 
for weighing and there is a membership fee in the associa- 
tion of $1. This money is generally paid for the scales and 
the pens. Thus far the county agent has generally cooper- 
ated with the associations in helping them fix the dates of 
shipment and has brought them the news service regarding 
market prices of hogs at central markets. On the sales 
days the hogs are weighed and graded and are then offered 
for sale, the association reserving the right to reject any 
bids. Notice of sales was given to local and packer buyers. 
If the bids are not satisfactory, the association proceeds to 
ship the hogs to the most advantageous market. The ship- 
ment is generally made in the name of a local bank and the 
returns are received by the bank and divided according to 
prearranged plans, the checks being mailed by the bank to 
the farmers interested. 

The result has been that the farmers are not only able to 
get market prices for their hogs, but the buyers operating 
in that territory have had to pay close to the market price 
in order to handle hogs. Quite a number of these county 
associations have reached the stage where they operate with- 
out any assistance from the county agents. 


LIMESTONE COUNTY. 


The present county agent in Limestone County began work 
in September, 1914. At that time there were few hogs in 
the county and most of the meat consumed was shipped in. 
Ravages of hog cholera had practically wiped out the hog 
business of that county in 1913-14. The county agent spent 
the greater part of his time in 1914-15 in demonstrating the 
use of the antihog-cholera serum and in convincing farmers 
that by its use they could produce hogs profitably. In 
March, 1916, the county agent organized the first community 
better-farming association and during the balance of that 
year organized nine others. Each of these community or- 
ganizations had an exhibit at the county fair. Six of them 
bought breeding stock cooperatively, five of the Durce- 
Jersey breed and one Poland-China. The county agent 
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worked his boys’ clubs through these associations and used 
the boys’ club work in helping to introduce a better breed of 
hogs. Bankers assisted in financing the enterprise. One of 
these associations won the State first prize awarded by the 
Duroe Association for exhibiting registered Duroc hogs in 
1917-18. 

During these two years there was no surplus of hogs to be 
shipped out of the county, hence the marketing problem was 
not uppermost, but in 1919 this problem became critical. A 
county-wide association, known as the Better Farming As- 
sociation, in which all of the clubs were affiliated, was organ- 
ized in March, 1919. This association was quite similar to 
the farm bureaus in Northern States. Through community 
organizations the farmers shipped cooperatively 20 carloads 
of hogs during the year. At the first shipment in 1919, 70 
per cent of the hogs were graded as_No. 1. These hogs 
netted 18 cents a pound, or 4 cents more than the local buyers 
had been paying. The county agent is active in assisting 
the farmers in their demonstrations. They have been inex- 
verienced in organization and the county agent has done 
more work than might otherwise be necessary, but the farm- 
ers are rapidly assuming responsibility, and as the marketing 
committee and the business manager assume greater respon- 
sibility the county agent will need to pay but little further 
attention to this enterprise. In this demonstration there was 
good organization for educational purposes, but the demon- 
stration has rounded out into complete business responsi- 
bility rather slowly, mainly due to local circumstances. 

Examples in Alabama could be multiplied, but these are 
sufficient to illustrate the working out of the general plan for 
demonstrations in cooperative marketing. Every county 
agent in the State ts doing some work along this line. 


TEXAS. 
HENDERSON COUNTY FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


In 1916-17 the county agent of Henderson County and 
the specialists in horticulture of the extension staff at the 
agricultural college put on a series of demonstrations 
throughout the county in pruning and spraying peach or- 
chards. The growers who sprayed and cared for their fruit 
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received little encouragement from buyers in 1917. Al- 
though they had a better grade of fruit, they enjoyed no 
preference over “orchard run.” The buyers said there was 
no market for fruit. They took it at prices ranging from 
50 cents to a dollar a bushel. In the winter of 1917-18, 
after conducting a spraying demonstration on one of the 
farms in question, the subject of marketing was brought up, 
and the farmers announced that if they did not get better 
prices they would abandon their orchards and go out of 
business. Eighteen men were present at this demonstration. 
They organized the Henderson County Farmers’ Cooperative 
Society, but the first real meeting for thorough organization 
of the business was held in June, 1918, with 46 men present. 
The business was actually begun that year with more than 
100 paid-up members. A board of directors was appointed 
to handle the business of the society and a sales manager 
was paid a salary for handling the active business. The 
county agent assisted in this organization but did not have 
any official connection with it. He and the specialists of the 
extension staff gave the association every possible assistance 
regarding business management, grading, packing, market- 
ing, accounting, and the like. During the season of 1918 
this association sold 33 cars of peaches and 36 cars of melons 
and purchased 4 cars of oats, 2 cars of alfalfa, 1 car of 
cotton seed, 2 cars of peach baskets, and 1 car of fertilizer. 
They averaged from 50 to 75 cents a bushel more for their 
peaches than was received by other farmers in the local 
markets. Watermelons sold at $75 a car more than local 
buyers were willing to pay. The total turnover of the society 
during the year 1918 was approximately $125,000. In 1919 
they shipped 144 carloads of peaches valued at something 
over $112,000. The record of their shipriients of other prod- 
ucts has not been received. This organization has a very 
competent manager, and has adopted a broad policy which is 
bringing all of the farmers in the county into a fine coopera- 
tive organization. This was a well-managed and effective 
demonstration. 


LIBERTY COUNTY EGG CIRCLE. 


In Liberty County the county agent found the farmers’ 
wives having very great difficulty in the marketing of eggs, 
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especially in the summer. The price was exceedingly low 
and the quality inferior. Believing this to be an important 
problem, he encouraged a group of farm women to organize 
the Dayton Egg Circle. These women were organized into 
an association with a secretary-treasurer, who was also the 
business manager. They adopted a standard trade-mark. 
Each egg was stamped with the number of the member as 
well as the trade-mark, and arrangements were provided on 
each farm for producing infertile eggs. Each member 
agreed to gather the eggs twice daily and follow instructions 
regarding the care and marketing of them. The association 
had 12 members to begin with and they had difficulty in 
getting two cases of eggs a week. From July 15, 1915, to 
the same date in 1916, the total shipments were 9,870 dozen, 
bringing in $2,185, which was distributed among the mem- 
bers. From June, 1917, to June, 1918, they shipped 13,830 
dozen. At that time they had 28 members. From June, 
1918, to June, 1919, they shipped 29,377 dozen, bringing in 
$8,975.91. Since the first demonstration the county agent 
and specialists have not found it necessary to devote any par- 
ticular amount of time to assisting this organization. It is 
an excellent example of a good marketing demonstration. 


WILLIAMSON COUNTY. 


Two excellent pieces of work done in Williamson County 
are worthy of mention as good demonstrations. 


COOPERATIVE SALE OF WOOL, 


In quite a number of counties in west Texas sheep and 
goat raising is important, but the county agents found it suf- 
fering because of lack of system in marketing. The wool of 
that territory was generally bought in small lots by local 
buyers at prices much below prevailing market prices, as 
was shown by this demonstration. The result was to dis- 
courage production. In 1918, for example, the county agent 
in Williamson County, assisted by the specialist in sheep pro- 
duction of the extension service, organized the Williamson 
County Sheep and Goat Breeders’ Association, the objects 
of which were, first, advancement of education along lines of 
feeding, breeding, and management; second, cooperative 
marketing of lambs, fat sheep, and breeding stock; third, 
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cooperative marketing of wool and mohair; fourth, buying 
of breeding stock and cooperative use of valuable rams. The 
membership of the organization in Williamson County de- 
cided to market their mohair cooperatively, and approxi- 
mately 48,600 pounds of wool and 4,500 pounds of mohair 
were gathered in a public warehouse in Georgetown and a 
special sales committee was appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the association to receive bids from local dealers. 
All such bids were turned down because of the knowledge 
gained by the association of prevailing market prices else- 
where. One local buyer called up over 30 of the local grow- 
ers of the county, trying to buy their wool separately from 
the association. This wool was sold by the association to a 
Boston firm at an average price of 653 cents a pound, while 
local dealers offered an average price of 50 cents. The mo- 
hair sold for 77 cents a pound, while local buyers made no 
bid on mohair at all. This is an excellent demonstration of 
good organization and good marketing business. Thirteen 
such organizations were perfected in Texas in 1918, and over 
650,000 pounds of wool were handled by these associations at 
an estimated increased profit of $60,000 above local dealers’ 
prices. 


EMERGENCY PURCHASE OF FEED. 


The year 1918 was the culmination of three years of 
disastrous drought conditions in Texas. The amount of 
feed produced in the State, especially in the central and 
western portions, was totally inadequate for local needs. 
Local prices were abnormally high and it became neces- 
sary for the Government to establish a market news service 
to assist farmers in that territory in locating supplies of 
feed. Wherever possible, local dealers handled the business 
for local groups of farmers. 

What was done in Williamson County is a fair sample of 
what was done in many other counties. The county agent 
simply furnished the Government news service for the bene- 
fit of the farmers of the county. There were in Williamson 
County quite a number of community organizations of farm- 
ers working with the county agent in a manner similar to 
groups of farmers in Northern community organizations 
under the farm bureau system. These groups were dealing 
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with educational problems in the main by using their secre- 
taries and with the advice of the county ageat transacting 
the business through local banks or through local feed deal- 
ers where such feed dealers were willing to handle the busi- 
ness of such groups of farmers on the basis of the cost plus 
a reasonable commission for transacting the business. This 
was the plan of doing business. In this manner something 
over 200 carloads of feed were brought into the county for 
the purpose of sustaining live stock on the farms. In addi- 
tion 16 carloads of planting seed were also bought coopera- 
tively by these associations. The county agent did not trans- 
act any of the business of these concerns, but simply put 
them in touch with the market news service and with banks. 
The market news service gave them information regarding 
the location of carloads of feed of various kinds which could 
be bought and the prices asked for the same f. o. b. point 
of origin. The business was transacted between the local 
banks and the banks at point of origin, except where circum- 
stances ‘made it possible to use dealers at both ends of the 
line. The saving in corn was from 5 to 15 cents per bushel, 
cottonseed meal 15 cents a sack, oats 15 cents a bushel, and 
the average saving in hay $4 a ton. 

It is true that this demonstration was possibly somewhat 
temporary in its character, and yet the education and experi- 
ence gained by the farmers over a large territory in west 
Texas through these cooperative purchasing efforts in 1918 
left them much better prepared than ever before to deal with 
their ordinary business affairs. The experience gained in a 
somewhat loose organization for a temporary purpose is re- 
flected in a general increase of better grading, better market- 
ing, and better methods of purchasing supplies. 

This emergency work was done in quite a large number of 
counties, in many of which local grain dealers rendered im- 
portant service by selling on a wholesale basis plus a small 
profit to groups of farmers who were trying to meet the pe- 
culiar emergency which they were facing. The total number 
of carloads of feed purchased in this manner in Texas ran 
up to 4,871, and the total saving, including a half-rate on 
freight conceded to them by the Railroad Administration, 
was approximately $785,543. 
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~ These few illustrations have been given merely as exam- 
ples of a large amount of work of county agents in the 
Southern States in dealing with the difficult problems of 
marketing and purchasing. The most important lesson to 
be gathered from these examples and from a study of all 
the experiences of county agents in the South in the last 10 
years is that responsible and efficient organization and man- 
agement are necessary to the success of all such activities. 
Some county.agents seem to think it possible to do market- 
ing without organization, but experience shows that, sooner 
or later, the absolute business necessity of a responsible or- 
ganization becomes apparent and the entire effort fails unless 
this is provided. Experience also shows that education and 
demonstration make organization possible. A responsible 
organization is the key to a good demonstration in marketing 
or purchasing. 

The total value of products sold or purchased in market- 
ing and purchasing demonstrations, in which was included 
the annual turnover of organizations of farmers fostered and 
encouraged by county agents during the year 1918 for the 
purpose of purchasing supplies or marketing farm products, 
was as follows: 

Purchase of fertilizers, lime, etc., amounting to 64,382 tons, 
valued at $1,906,122, exclusive of nitrate of soda, handled by 
county agents under war provisions in the Department of 
Agriculture; cattle marketed in cooperative shipments val- 
ued at $1,340,294; swine marketed in cooperative shipments, 
$2,749,948; corn, wheat, and other grain marketed, 1,395,960 
bushels, valued at $1,590,448; miscellaneous agricultural 
products marketed, valued at $2,631,985. The grand total 
of the value of the marketing and purchasing effort of or- 
ganizations fostered by county agents and put on at first as 
demonstrations, from figures made on the annual turnover of 
such organizations following such official demonstrations, 
was $17,156,232 for the year 1918. It is estimated that the 
saving to farmers averaged 16 per cent, or approximately 
$2,834,067. 


By A. M. DaNIEts, 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer, Division of Rural Enginecring, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF ELECTRICITY. 


LECTRIC light and power in farm homes not only re- 

moves drudgery but saves time and money as well. 
The time required to operate the churn, the separator, and 
the washing machine, and to do the ironing, the cleaning 
with the vacuum cleaner, and the pumping of water has been 
reduced materially in many cases. More time is made avail- 
able for other things and not infrequently it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of hired help. 

An inquiry by one firm to obtain the opinion of users of 
electricity on the farm and in the home regarding saving in 
time and money brought reports from a total of 67 persons. 
Their average total saving by the use of electricity was 20} 
hours per week for all uses. This really should be higher, 
since comparatively few included the saving in time due to 
the elimination of the cleaning of lamps. An average of 23 
hours per week was shown as saved on churning; 3.83 hours 
per week on operating the separator ; 4.46 hours per week by 
not having lamps and chimneys to clean; 3.52 hours per 
week on using the washing machine; 2.76 hours per week on 
doing the ironing; 10.31 hours per week on pumping water ; 
and 6.32 hours per week saved on other applicatiosn of elec- 
tricity. The average estimated value of the time saved was 
$33.80 per month. This was realized by the employment of 
less hired help in some instances; in others by the release 
of labor for other work, while in some cases the value of 
the time saved was estimated at from 20 to 40 cents per hour. 

To-day as never before is the need of labor-saving devices 
in the home being felt. The servant problem is rapidly be- 
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coming more serious. The increasing wages of household 
servants and washerwomen are approaching a point which 
the family of average means can not meet. Through elec- 
tricity, the tireless servant, is perhaps to be found the solu- 
tion. Washing and ironing machines for household use, 
electric dishwashers, vacuum cleaners, toasters, ranges, and 
the whole series of electrical household specialties for use 
in the city and in farm homes where electricity is available 
certainly have brought relief to many and are only waiting 
to be called upon by many others. : 

Comparatively few of our farm homes to-day have elec- 
tricity available. The number, however, is increasing 
rapidly, owing principally to the advent of the farm lght- 
ing and small power plant. In addition to this means of 
supply, some farm homes are so situated that electricity can 
be obtained from high-power transmission lines that pass 
within a reasonable distance; others are near streams of 
water which may be developed as sources of energy for 
farm or community hydroelectric plants; while in some 
localities successful windmill electric generating plants have 
been the means of supply. In the Yearbook for 1918 (Sep- 
arate 770), directions are given for conducting preliminary 
surveys to determine the possibilities of a particular stream. 

Where farm homes are supplied with eiectricity from 
transmission lines, central stations, or farm hydroelectric 
_ plants taking current directly from the generator, it is 
usually supplied at 110 to 115 volts. Windmill electric 
plants may be of this voltage, but on account of the rela- 
tively high battery investment they are more likely to be of 
the 30 to 32 volt type. The engine-driven farm lighting and 
power plants, which are multiplying rapidly at present, are 
mostly of the 32-volt type; many of the companies supply 
these plants operating at 110 volts also. 


USES. 


The uses for electricity, or the tasks to which it can be 
applied about the farm home, are almost unlimited. The 
man who may install it primarily for lighting will soon find 
himself applying it to other tasks, and as he begins to see 
what it can do for him and the multiplicity of it8 usefulness 
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becomes apparent he will realize how electricity is each day 
lessening his labors and making this old world a happier 
and better place in which to live. 

The first thought of electricity is usually for lighting, 
and this is not improper. But it should not be overlooked 
as a source of power. It was not so long ago that, with the 
exception of water power and the steam engine for the 
heavier work, the farm was without motive power and thus 
hand labor was not. eliminated on the farm as it was in the 


Milking by Electricity. 


Electrically operated milking machines have been responsible for a saving in 
hired help equivalent to $50 and more per month. 


city and in the industrial world. In recent years great 
strides have been made. Mechanical milking is now a 
reality and with it a reduction in hired help. 

The utility motor adapts itself wonderfully well to a 
number of uses, thus saving the expense of installing a 
separate motor for each job. Several types are available. 
Sometimes a support rod is attached to the motor base to 
steady it when in operation. This is a desirable asset. 

Then there are the many tasks of the kitchen where a 
little motor can do in but a fraction of the time consumed 
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Portable Utility Motor. 


Capable of being carried about from place to place, a portable motor with 
stand serves to reduce the time required to complete many jobs and saves the 
expense of providing a different motor for the separator, churn, fannnig mill, 
grindstone, washing machine, and many other kinds of apparatus. 
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by hand work, jobs that, though not particularly tiresome, 
are nevertheless irksome; such as grinding meat and coffee, 
stuffing sausage, mixing bread, or sharpening knives. 

The electric range will be better appreciated as its ad- 
vantages become better known and will be used where 
electric plants of sufficient size to operate a range are 
available. Many heating units such as table utensils, fire- 
less cookers, water heaters, griddles, and others, are already 
in use and are prov- 
ing themselves to 
be desirable under 
different condi- 
tions. The wash- 
ing machine, elec- 
tric iron, vacuum 
cleaner, sewing 
machine motor, 
and motor-driven 
pumping units are 
all helping to make 
life on the farm 
more enjoyable 
and appreciated. 


LIGHTING. 


Lighting prob- 
ably is the influ- 
encing factor in a 
decision to have 
electricity avail- 
able in the farm Motor-Driven Sewing Machine. 


home ; therefore it The machine is mounted on a wood base and may 


usually will be Pe placed on any table for use. A foot-operated 
switch permits starting and stopping readily 


considered first. 
But before any definite steps are taken toward purchasing 
electricity from a central station or high-tension transmis- 
sion line, or installing a private farm hydroelectric plant or 
an engine-driven plant, it is advisable to make an estimate 
of the average daily load. 

Tf it is assumed that in the list below the distribution of 
lamps and the time that they will be burned is a fair average 
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for conditions prevailing on the average farm, then the 
following represents an electrical load for one day on that 


farm. A 
Estimate of daily lighting load. 


are Hours | Total 
Location. SE — 
ee Watts. day. ours. 
== = | 
Tivinig Roompes 208 sas ese ae eee oe a eee ee | 2 40 3 240 
Dining Toone a ee 2 20 pie |e 80 
Kitehens. -: ce - ee fee ors See ae 1 20 3 60 
Bedrooms(Sbedtooms) 22. 22-2 eee ee eee anes 1 20 4 30 
Barng2s22 25 secste Se a Pa hp a ott ES Ee 8 | 20 2 320 
COjdatsimninojest Cobvores meee eee ne = esa oS ee a 4} 20 4 40 
Miscellancous, poreh,, yards, ete<. 2-22. 2--—-.- -=-.ce === = j=-2-= Besa a= 100 
! 
Total average lighting load per day..._--...----~----=$=|----=-|----===-|------== 870 


With this schedule before him the farmer is in a position 
to interpret his needs for lighting more intelligently. 


WIRING PLANS FOR THE HOME. 


In building or purchasing a home it is desirable to incor- 
porate in its construction or furnishings all such features as 
will insure maximum comfort and convenience. Electricity 
aids materially in supplying these features, particularly if 
care and thought are given to laying out the system. 

Tt is no doubt true that many builders of homes delay the 
wiring of their houses until after they are built. Probably 
this tendency is more pronounced in rural districts than in 
cities. This may be because they are not quite convinced 
that electrical devices will supply the comforts and con- 
veniences attributed to them. Or perhaps they may be 
under the impression that a haphazard system of wiring that 
can be installed cheaply with no provision for the future 
needs will be just as satisfactory. Sooner or later this will 
give reason for complaint. Especially will this be the case 
where electric lights and heating devices are used on the 
same outlets. To be obliged to unscrew a lamp from a 
socket, screw in a plug for a heating device, and when 
through using it, unscrew the plug and replace the lamp 
will offset much of the convenience which the electric heat- 
ing unit offers. Perhaps no better example could be men- 
tioned than the necessity of using the baby milk warmer at 
night in a room equipped with but one electric light. 
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Where it is intended to use electricity for lighting and 
for various devices for heating and cooking, the arrange- 


pally in cost 
of installa- 
trons “The 
first plan is 
the most com- 
plete. It 
comprises 
separate 
heater cir- 
cuits to the 
different 
rooms, all ra- 
diating from 
a single lo¢a- 
tion and 
measured in 
another meter 
tian Gh 2.6 
WW bene Me 


ment of the 
electric circuits 
should be ecare- 


fully con- 
sidered. 
The wiring 


of houses for 
electric heating 
devices can be 
classel under 
three general 
plans. They 
differ — princi- 


The Vacuum Cleaner. 


These machines are obtainable in various styles. 


A. The 
bag type. As shown it is equipped for carpet cleaning. 
Attachments enable it to be used for other cleaning opera- 
tions. B. The cylinder type. As shown it is equipped 
for furniture cleaning. 


lighting. This system is the most expensive and is applicable 
principally to those houses for which electric current 1s pur- 
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chased from a high-tension transmission line or central sta- 
tion company. The second plan combines the use of lighting 
circuits and a separately metered, heavier wired circuit from 
which current can be drawn for the operation ox at least the 
larger cooking utensils. This system also generally presup- 
poses the purchase of current, but is also applicable to such 
houses as may be supplied from farm hydroelectric plants. 
The third system is the simplest and comes nearest to being 
in almost universal favor. It makes use of lighting circuits 
provided with proper outlets at various points throughout 
the house. It is the only one which may be considered in 
connection with a low-voltage (32-volt) storage battery plant 
and also with many of the 110-volt outfits. 


SWITCHES. 


A liberal use of switches in a home is recommended, as it 
invites economy by encouraging the putting out of lights 
when leaving a room. The flush type placed in metal cut- 
out boxes sunk in the wall are largely used. They are 
very satisfactory and should generally be located just in- 
side of entrance doors. For large rooms it is well to have 
more than one switch and sometimes it is desirable to use a 
switch one turn of the handle of which lights one group 
of lights, the second, an additional group without putting 
out the first group, and the third turn puts all out. 


HALL LIGHTS. 


It is customary to. arrange lights for halls and stairs so 
that they may be turned on or off from one or more switches, 
usually two, one on the first floor arid one on the second floor. 
These switches are known as 3-way or 4-way, or 3-pole or 
4-pole, switches. Thus a person on a lighted first floor wish- 
ing to go to a dark second floor is enabled to light the 
second-floor light from the first floor, go upstairs ‘and from 
there extinguish the first-floor light. 


CLOSET LIGHTS. 


A ceiling light placed in a closet is very desirable, es- 
pecially if the light from a window does not enter it. 
Switches for closets are often set in the door joints and 
operated by the movement of the door. If, however, the 
door is to be left open for ventilation, wall switches are 
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of the switch, as 
is not infrequently 
the case of cellar 
lights controlled 
from the first 
floor, a pilot light 
switch that con- 
tains a small pilot 
light which burns 
when the switch 
ls on serves to 
economize current. 
Tiisety pe of 
switch is to be 
recommended in 
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preferred, for oth- 
erwise it would be 
necessary to un- 
screw the lamp 
from its socket. 


PILOT SWITCHES. 


For a switch to 
operate a light 
which is not visible 
from the location 


Drop Shower and Wall Switch. 


Lighting fixtures of this type frequently produce 
pleasing effects, although the inverted dome (not 
shown) is preferred by many. B. Wall (flush type) 
push switches are usually placed about 3 feet 10 
inches from the floor. When desired they may be 
placed higher so as to be out of reach of small 
children. 
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connection with all heating or other appliances which are 
fixed in position and do not visibly indicate when current is 
on. Switches of this type are obtainable as combination 
units which may be placed together in the same wall outlet 
and covered with a single plate. 


BASE AND WALL RECEPTACLES. 


A liberal distribution of flush receptacles and plugs 
throughout a residence will be found handy for a great 
variety of purposes. When wiring is being done the instal- 
lation of a few for which at the moment no use appears will 
cost but little more and the chances are that as the ad- 
vantages of electricity become better known they will be 
found very desirable. Such receptacles may be placed gen- 
erally on or just above the baseboard and the plates may be 
painted to match the surroundings so that they will be in- 
conspicuous. It is well to install two spare receptacles in 
each main room and hall. 


OUTSIDE OUTLETS. 


The porch should have one or more outlets in the ceiling 
and if a living porch is provided receptacles should be 
placed in the side wall 12 to 15 inches above the floor (to 
prevent water splashing on them), to which may be con- 
nected a reading lamp, chafing dish, or such other useful 
electrical device as may be needed. The lights in the ceiling 
should be controlled by a switch just inside the door or if 
it may be desirable to turn them on or off from the outside 
as well, a double switch (on inside and outside) can be used. 


FLOOR RECEPTACLES. 


The use of heating devices on the table calls for floor out- 
lets to avoid a wire dangling from the lighting fixture above. 
Floor boxes with cone-shaped tops projecting above the 
floor to prevent water from entering the box and to protect 
the wires are obtainable, or the cone tops can be removed and 
a flush top substituted. 


CELLAR LIGHTING. 


Outlets in the cellar should be so located as to best illumin- 
ate laundry appurtenances, furnaces, and fuel storage bins, 
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and pumps or other apparatus that might need. attention. 
Small consumption lamps, 10 or 15 watt, usually are suf- 
ficient for general illumination in the cellar. For a work 
bench or other utility requiring better light, 40-watt lamps 
are better. Store rooms for vegetables and other edibles 
‘should be well lighted from the ceiling, with a controlling 
switch at the door or a pendant switch at the lamp. At 
least one light in the cellar should be located to illuminate 
the stairway, and this light should be controlled from a 
switch at the head of the steps. 


ROOM LIGHTING. 


It is a decided mistake to attempt to limit outlets in resi- 
dences to the fewest possible permissible with the original 
furniture layout. They should be planned with a view to 
any rearrangement of furnishings. It is always possible to 
cap outlets until needed. All portions of a room should 
be properly illuminated and the lighting layout should be 
studied with this in view. 


HALL LIGHTING. 


A soft general illumination adapts itself well to halls, 
with the possible addition of a portable table or standard 
lamp. 

PANTRY LIGHTING. 


The pantry should be well lighted from a high center out- 
let so that contents of dressers and cupboards can be seen 
distinctly. The outlet should be controlled by a switch at 


the door. 
KITCHEN LIGHTING. 


A ceiling outlet controlled from a switch at the door into 
the dining room is always recommended. If no other lights 
are provided there is annoyance from shadows at the stove, 
at the sink, or other points where one works. For this 
reason side outlets are advised, particularly at the sink and 
near the other most-used portion of the room. 


LAUNDRY. 


As the laundry is usually finished in light color, com: 
paratively little general illumination from ceiling fixtures 
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is required. At the ironing board a drop light should be 
provided with a socket of the double outlet type, or provision 
be made for a separate outlet for connecting the electric iron. 


BATHROOM LIGHTING. 


For bathrooms of the size found in most houses, one drop- 
light from the ceiling or a bracket with the lamp located 
in front of and slightly above the mirror is usually suflfi- 
cient. When the room is larger than the average, the in- 
stallation frequently includes a ceiling outlet with a 
side outlet placed on each side of the mirror. The ceiling 
outlet is usually controlled by a switch at the door, while the 
side outlets may have chain pull or key switches. The side 
fixtures at the mirror, if installed, should project 8 to 15 
inches from the wall and be so placed as to light well each 
side of the face. Bathroom lights should never be so 
placed as to throw the shadow of anyone in the room on the 
window shade. 


SEWING-ROOM LIGHTING. 


‘The general illumination of the sewing room may be from 
the ceiling, with one switch control, or, where the room is 
small, one light, either drop from ceiling or wall outlet, will 
be sufficient. Though not absolutely essential, side lights 
installed to brightly illuminate the sewing and cutting table 
and the location where the comfortable chair for hand 
sewing is usually placed add conveniences not commonly 

met. A separate outlet for the pressing iron should not be 
— overlooked, and the need of an electric fan in warm weather 
may call for another outlet, although in most cases it will 
be attached to the lighting socket. 


ELECTRIC COOKING. 


The use of electricity for general cooking purposes is 
really deserving of far more space than can be given in this 
short article in order to convey properly even a fairly ac- 
curate conception of its merits. Among its advantages, and 
they far outweigh the disadvantages, may be mentioned 
those that follow. 

As compared to other methods of cooking, little heat-is 
thrown into the room. This makes it strongly favored for 
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hot weather, when the average kitchen is too hot to work in 
comfortably most of the time that the cooking is going on. 
Contrary to conditions existing in kitchens where fuel is 
consumed at the burners of the stove, no products of combus- 
tion pass into the air of a room, hence with electric cooking 
the air is decidedly better when the outside temperature 
requires that doors and windows be kept closed. The rate 
of cooking can be more definitely and quickly regulated. 
Electric cooking utensils are not covered with soot and 
therefore are easier to wash and clean. If a breeze is blow- 
ing through the kitchen on a summer day no attention need 
be paid to it, as there is no danger of explosion or other. 
trouble due to the possible extinction of the flame. In fact, 
with electric cooking there is practically no such fire risk as 
there is with coal, gas, or gasoline. Some cooking can be 
done on the dining-room table, and this sometimes appeals 
strongly to those who do not like to absent themselves from 
the family meal or who like to have things hot from pan to 
plate. 

Electric cooking is no doubt a desirable asset to any 
household. It must be regarded as more expensive, when 
dollars and cents are considered, but many who use it rate 
the convenience and advantages as well worth the difference. 
Electric cooking, however, can not be considered as possible 
with the ordinary farm light and power outfit. Service 
from transmission lines, central stations, and even from some 
private hydroelectric plants of more than the usual capacity 
does make it available. 


SOME LIGHTING-CIRCUIT APPLIANCES. 


There are several appliances that can be used on electric 
lighting circuits. Several types of portable disk stoves are 
available. They may be obtained for either the 32 or 110 
voltage. Bacon and eggs and griddle cakes may be cooked 
on these stoves. Toast may be made by placing a piece of 
wire netting between the bread and the top of the stove. 
They may be used in the dining room, sick room, etc. They 
are made in at least three sizes, and the largest ones are pro- 
vided with a three-point switch which permits a regulation 
of temperature. 
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The electric toaster permits the toasting to be done where 
it can be watched without undue inconvenience. Many 
claim that the sooner toasted bread is served after toasting 
the more delicious is 
its flavor.. To be able 
to toast bread at the 
table during the meal 
has much to recom- 
mend it to those of 


this opinion. These toasters 
may be obtained for either 
the 82 or the 110 voltage. 

For those who hold that 
coffee should not be boiled 
and should be served di- 
rectly it is made in order to 
retain the delicate and dis- 
tinctive aroma which may ee 

: . labor-saving device with a separate 
be lost in the form of vapor, motor, it is to be desired. 4. Motor- 
the coffee percolator has driven washing — and wringer, 

% B, Motor-driven separator. 
much to commend it. They 
are obtainable in several sizes for both the 32 and the 
110 voltage. 

Being obtainable in a number of different designs and de- 
signed for perfect control and regulation of heat, the elec- 
tric chafing dish permits the preparation of a small meal in 
any room wliere an electric-lighting plug exists. They too 
are procurable for either the 32 or the 110 voltage. 


Labor Savers. 
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The hot-water bottle has seen so much use in many homes 
that some would not care to be without one. The applica- 
tion of heat is recognized by the medical profession as a 
very important and reliable means of relieving suffering. 


<r 


° 


ate Niner a 


The Electric Iron. 


Probably the best known and most used of all labor-saving 
devices. Heated from within by a continuous supply of 
heat, it avoids the changing of irons over a hot stove and 
permits a more pleasant room in which to work. 


And the electric heating pad eliminates the danger of leak- 
ing water and provides or maintains a constant maximum 
temperature. A regulating switch permits adjustment for 
different degrees of heat. 

For table cooking the table grill fills a long-felt want. 
With it one may fry, broil, toast, boil, or have a hot plate, 
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each necessarily limited in capacity but functioning per- 
fectly. The utensil consists of a horizontal series of open 
radiant coils which glow almost instantly upon turning on 
the current. A vessel is supplied for boiling water or steam- 
ing eggs, the cover of which when inverted forms a frying 
pan. Under the heating coils is a compartment for broil- 
ing, while bread may be toasted on gratings directly over the 


heating coils. 
WASHING MACHINE. 


The washing machine has perhaps done as much (if not 
more) toward relieving the housewife of much of the extra 
burden, which has been thrown upon her under present eco- 
nomic conditions, as any other of the labor-saving devices. 
There is no doubt that, in a measure, it replaces the washer- 
woman. Let no one have the impression, though, that it 
does the family wash and therefore offers a complete solution 
of the problem. The installation of a washing machine re- 
moves much of the drudgery and heavy work of washing, 
but when the job is once started practically all of one’s time 
is required until the clothes are out on the line. It has thus 
made it possible for girls 14 years old to do the family wash, 
whereas under the old manual way it would have been con- 
sidered that the labor required made that out of the 
question. 

These machines are manufactured oo many companies 
and require comparatively little current for operation. 
They may be operated from any lighting socket. 


ELECTRIC IRONS. 


Electric irons are available in weights of 3, 4, 5, and 6 
pounds. The lightest consumes about 350 watts, the heaviest 
about 580. The 4-pound iron probably is the most used. 
The electric iron is the most popular of all the household 
conveniences. It is manufactured in several shapes. - In 
one, a pull-off plug makes the electrical connection to the 
heating element of the iron. In another, an indicating “on 
and off” switch is added, while in still another a perma- 
nently attached cord is provided. One type can not-be rec- 
ommended above the other two. 


By Louis D. Hatt, 
Specialist in Charge, Marketing Live Stock and Meats 
Bureau of Markets. 


NIQUE among the marketing systems of the world, 
the stockyards centers of the United States are the 
most highly organized institutions in existence for the sale 
of live stock and for the manufacture and distribution 
of live-stock products. Contrasted with the village market 
place, where the farmer dickers directly with the butcher 
over the price of his pig or cow, the mammoth modern live- 
stock markets of America have become the wonder of the 
world. The Chicago stockyards, foremost in volume of 
business among all markets of any kind, draw their supplies 
of animals from the most remote coasts and corners of the: 
country, and transact annual live-stock sales of about a bil- 
lion dollars, or more than three millions a day. Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, St. 
«Paul, Sioux City, Denver, and other important points like- 
wise have developed to the degree of great public centers of 
interstate live-stock trade. In all there are now about 70 
public markets to which live-stock shipments are consigned 
regularly.1. During 1919, the numbers of animals passing 
through these points were about 25 million cattle, 27 million 
sheep, and 45 million hogs, which, although including many 


1 Methods and Cost of Marketing Live Stock and Meats, Report 113, Office of 
the Secretary, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, page 39. ore 
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duplications due to counting stock at more than one point, 
still represent a considerable majority of the meat animals 
marketed in the United States. 

Natural economic conditions have been chiefly responsible 
for the development of these market centers. Unlike the 
more thickly and homogeneously populated countries of 
the Old World, our largest consuming and distributing cen- 
ters and export points are located along the Atlantic sea- 
board while our supply of meat animals is chiefly in the 
middle and western sections. This situation precludes the 
direct local movement of meat animals from producers to 
retail dealers, except to a limited extent. Consequently the 
development of large live-stock markets and packing centers 
at intermediate points was inevitable. With the gradual 
westward drift of the centers of population and industry, 
together with the development of improved transportation, 
refrigeration, and methods of packing and distribution, a 
corresponding development of live-stock markets has oc- 
curred at points nearer the producing centers, and at the 
present time such markets exist in almost all parts of the 
United States.1 

Coincident with their remarkable development in magni- 
tude and organization, these great markets have produced 
problems which have a vitally important bearing upon live- 
stock production and which, therefore, directly affect every 
citizen either as a producer or as a consumer of meats. The 
root of these problems consists in the concentration of owner- 
ship and control of the stockyards and other facilities at 
“many of the important live-stock centers, which gradually 
have been absorbed by Chicago meat-packing interests. 
These interests, according to the Federal Trade Commission, 
now own or control 28 stockyards through which pass 84 
per cent of the live stock shipped to market centers in thig¢ 
country.” As this group of packers is regarded by most 
stockmen and farmers as a virtual monopoly in their con- 
trol of the meat supply, and as it is considered that they are 
able to manipulate market prices and movements to a large 
extent, the consequent effect of their gradually gained domi- 


1Great Central Markets for Live Stock and Meats. Proceedings of Second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, Vol, ITI, p. 335-341. 

*Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Meat Packing FORE 
Part TLT> pe di. 
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nation of most of the principal stockyards and of the meat 
trade in the largest cities has been a growing distrust and 
dissatisfaction on the part of live-stock producers with re- 
gard to marketing conditions. 

The resultant situation relative to the production of meat 
animals is shown strikingly by the diagram below, which 
means, substantially, that the beef cattle supply remained at 
a standstill for 20 years before the war with Germany, and 
the hog supply for practically 30 years, while the number of 
sheep had diminished heavily. Although production was 
stimulated by the rising prices and by the optimism which 
naturally spread among food producers after the magnitude 
of Europe’s war-time food needs became apparent, still the 
discrepancy between the domestic demand and the limited 
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supply. of live stock, together with the apparent need for 
greatly increased quantities of meat for the fighting forces, 
produced a serious situation which had a critical bearing 
on our position from a military point of view. Under these 
circumstances, the President, at the suggestion of the Food 
Administrator in March, 1918, appointed a commission to 
consider and formulate a national policy relative to the 
meat supply. Recognizing the prevailing lack of confidence 
as an important factor in the situation, this commission rec- 
ommended to the President the licensing and regulation of 
the stockyards, the establishment of a governmental sys- 
tem of animal grading, and the official reporting of the dis- 
tribution of live stock, meats, and other products from prin- 
154887°—rBK 1919—16ft 
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cipal packing points. Pursuant to this recommendation, a 
proclamation making it effective was issued by the Presi- 
dent, June 18, 1918, under authority of the Food Control 
Act. The organization and administration of the live stock 
market supervision service was immediately undertaken by 
the Department of Agriculture at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the Chief of the Bureau of Markets being designated 
as the administrative officer in immediate charge of this 
service. 

Tn accordance with the President’s proclamation, the stock- 
yards, live stock commission firms, traders, and order buyers 
subject to license were notified of the license requirements, 
which became effective July 25, 1918, to remain in force 
until the conclusion of peace. A tentative draft of rules 
and regulations was submitted to several thousand repre- 
sentatives of all classes of interests affected, including live- 
stock producers, whose suggestions and criticisms were care- 
fully considered before the issuance of the general regula- 
tions governing licensees. These regulations were signed 
by the President and issued July 26, 1918, as Circular 116, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture. When it was found 
shortly thereafter that certain features of the buying opera- 
tions of slaughterers, packers, renderers, and other buyers 
in licensed stockyards were not fully covered by the Food 
Administration’s control, a supplementary proclamation 
pertaining to those classes of business was issued by the 
President on September 6, 1918, and the general regulations 
were amended accordingly. 

The general principles aimed at in the drafting of the 
‘regulations were to require adequate facilities, equipment, 
_and service at live-stock markets; to prevent extortionate 
or excessive charges for yardage, feed, commissions, and 
other service; to prohibit unfair dealing, deceptive practices, 
and unwarranted combinations, manipulations, or discrimi- 
nation in the purchase and sale of live stock, including the 
circulation of false or misleading market information; to 
require the keeping of full and accurate records by licensees, 
such records to be subject to examination by authorized 
officials; and otherwise to foster and further open and fair 
competition in efficiently conducted market places. 

The issuance of licenses proceeded promptly from the 
effective date (July 25) fixed by the President’s procla- 
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mation, and shortly thereafter substantially all concerns 
affected had been duly licensed. Licenses are now held by 
123 stockyards, 410 commission men, 115 order buyers, 
1,052 traders, speculators, and scalpers, 304 slaughterers, 
meat packers, renderers, and other buyers, and by 988 
licensees conducting various combinations of these lines of 
business, making a total of 2,992. One hundred and eighty- 
six licenses fees been Oe ien, including those surrendered 
on account of discontinuation of pees and two cases of 
violation of regulations. A number of additional cases are 
pending. 

To expedite the organization of a corps of competent 
market supervisors and assure the effective administration 
of the regulations, several men of recognized standing and 
successful experience in different branches of the live-stock 
industry were added temporarily to the live-stock staff of 
the Bureau of Markets. Local representatives of the bu- 
reau’s live-stock market report service, who already were 
stationed at the stockyards at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
East St. Louis, South St. Paul, Denver, Salt Lake, and 
Portland, were instructed to perform the duties of acting 
market supervisors at their respective markets. As rapidly 
as other competent supervisors were available the service 
was installed at the following additional points: Billings, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Fort Worth, Indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville, Lancaster, Louisville, Nashville, New 
Orleans, New York, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, Sioux City, St. Joseph, and Wash- 
ington. The supervisors in charge of these 28 markets also 
were made responsible for the supervision of the various 
other stockyards in their respective districts. Thus all of 
the licensed stockyards in the United States were shortly 
brought under effective supervision. Assistant supervisors 
also have been assigned to some of the larger markets, such 
as Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis. On 
account of the curtailment of available funds and the antici- 
pated conclusion of peace, the branch offices of this service 
at’ Billings, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Jacksonville, 
Lancaster, Nashville, Oklahoma City, Salt Lake, Sioux City, 
and St. Joseph have been discontinued since July 1, 1919. 

Many hundreds of complaints and adjustments hes been 
handled by the local supervisors, illustrative of which may 
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be mentioned the installing of needed stockyard facilities, 
such as scales, pens, alleys, chutes, docks, and viaducts ; em- 
ploying additional yardmen to relieve congestion of stock 
in the yards; requiring the furnishing of feed of suitable 


In the Stockyards. 

A. A well-equipped stockyard showing sheep house (rear) and hog sheds 
(center). B, Cattle alleys and exchange building in a typical stockyard. 
quality and accounting for feed at actual or carefully esti- 
mated weights; reducing excessive charges for feed; clean- 
ing pens and alleys which were unfit for use; rearranging 
weighing schedules and promoting earlier hours of trading 
to eliminate avoidable congestion and delays; correcting 
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abuses in the disposal of crippled animals; tipping stock- 
yards employees to secure special privileges in yarding and 
handling stock; deceptive practices in the buying and selling 
of stock; and readjusting inadequate rates of payment for 
dead stock. 

As an example of the readiness with which the trade co- 
operated in bringing about these improvements, the follow- 
ing notice issued by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange on 
June 25, 1918, to its members is cited: 


In view of the proposed licensing of commission merchants under 
the proclamation of the President of the United States andthe proba- 
bility that licensees will not be permitted to take advantage of any 
assistance from so-called crippled hog traders, scalpers, or followers, 
the board of directors of this exchange has this day caused to be is- 
sued this notice, taking effect July 1, 1918, that on and after that 
date commission merchants shall yard all stock from the trains, feed, 
water, and weigh same by their own employees, and that no service 
whatever shall be given or rendered by any persons not on the pay- 
roll of a commission concern. 


These instructions did not alter the arrangement whereby 
the stockyard company renders certain services in the delivery 
of stock and feed to pens. This action was designed to elimi- 
nate one of the most common causes of complaint against 
the methods of handling consignments of stock in the yards. 

The following notice issued by the acting market super- 
visor at Chicago illustrates the manner in which earlier 
hours of trading were promoted at that important point: 


At a meeting held on April 8 of officials and representative mem- 
bers of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange and Traders’ Live Stock 
Exchange, packer buyers, and officials of the Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company with representatives of the Bureau of Markets, the 
matter of an earlier market at Chicago was considered. It was 
agreed that the earliest hours of trading consistent with the proper 
handling of the stock are desirable and to the advantage of all in- 
terests concerned and representatives of the various interests present 
expressed their willingness to cooperate with the Bureau of Markets 
to that end. Officials of the Stock Yards Company stated that the 
scales would be opened and ready to receive and weigh stock earlier 
than at present if the advancement of the hours of trading renders 
this necessary. Effective Monday, April 14, commission men will 
be expected to have their stock ready to offer for sale not later than 
9 o’clock, as far as possible, and buyers to be in the yards ready to 
buy by that time. It will be understood that the early appearance 
of buyers and sellers on the market does not necessarily indicate an 
unusual market condition but is in compliance with the plan for 
the establishment of an earlier market. 
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Patrons and members of the trade at various markets have 
stated that the stockyards have been kept in a cleaner condi- 
tion since supervision was inaugurated than ever before. 
Enthusiastic friends of the service at one of the important 
stockyards state that the annual saving in shrinkage effected 
by the improvement in terminal switching and unloading of 
stock trains at that point amounts to more than the total 
cost of supervision at all markets. It is generally agreed by 
all who have carefully observed the working of the service 
that the activities of the local supervisors and their assist- 
ants, besides producing many actual savings and correcting 
numerous specific abuses, have also prevented many former 
irregular practices and exerted a salutary influence on trad- 
ing conditions through their mere presence on the market. 

Among the matters referred to the Washington office for 
consideration, those of principal importance, and in which 
public hearings have been held, are increased rates of com- 
mission and yardage, alleged discrimination by members of 
live stock exchanges against nonmembers, discrimination by 
a stockyards company as to the use of vaccinating facilities 
and privileges, theft of live stock, false returns to con- 
signors, and overcharges for feed by stockyards and com- 
mission firms. A commission firm which made a practice 
of rendering false returns was required to restore to its 
shippers more than $18,000 and its license was canceled. 
Another licensee has been caused to refund over $20,000 
wrongfully withheld through the manipulation of feed ac- 
counts. Other irregularities disclosed through complaints 
or by auditors and investigators of the supervision service 
have been dealt with as the circumstances appeared to war- 
rant. Considering the number of concerns licensed and the 
immense volume of business affected, it is only fair to say 
that the abuses found have been comparatively few, and, 
with some exceptions, not of a flagrant sort. 

In accordance with a further recommendation of the 
President’s Meat Commission, specific attention has been 
given by the Bureau of Markets to the development of 
standard market classes and grades of live stock, in connec- 
tion with the supervision of live-stock markets and the mar- 
ket report service.t Specialists in live-stock classification, 


+Government Market Reports on Live Stock and Meats. Yearbook, U. S. 
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together with the Bureau’s local representatives, were as- 
signed to a thorough investigation and comparison of the 
market classifications in use at Chicago, Kansas City, - 
Omaha, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, St. Joseph, Sioux City, 
and St. Paul. On the basis of this investigation a uniform 
classification was adopted for use in live-stock reports at all 
markets from which quotations are issued by the Bureau, 
and for the guidance of all the market supervisors. This 
marks an important step in the stabilization and supervision 
of market conditions, furnishing, as it does, an entirely new 
and long-needed means of comparison between prices of live 
stock sold at the various markets, and between prices of 


Waiting for a Buyer. 


live animals and corresponding grades of dressed meat. 
Records also have been kept showing the numbers and prices 
of live stock purchased by slaughtering concerns, and ship- 
ments of live stock, including stockers and feeders, from the 
various markets. Preliminary arrangements also have been 
made for the reporting of dressed meat shipments from 
principal packing points, but it has been impracticable as 
yet to put this feature into operation because of the lack of 
sufficient assistance. 

Besides the duties specifically provided for in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, the administrative staff and local super- 
visors have cooperated actively with other branches of the 
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Government in important activities pertaining directly to 
the live-stock markets. Information and assistance have 
been furnished to the Railroad Administration in connec- 
tion with the revision of train schedules and terminal switch- 
ing arrangements so as to secure the arrival of stock at 
markets earlier in the day; in the development of uniform 
rules for feeding in transit; and in the conduct of em- 
bargoes against live-stock shipments during the periods of 
excessive market receipts. Committees appointed by the 
Federal Food Administrator for the administration of an 
agreement relative to minimum prices for live hogs were 
furnished the services of local supervisors and the use of 
the bureau’s facilities for the collection and distribution of 
pertinent information, thereby assisting materially in the 
stabilization of the hog market at a most critical period. 

In connection with the selection and grading of dressed 
beef for the Army, Navy, and fighting forces of the Allies, 
for which the Department of Agriculture was responsible 
temporarily and which required the rapid organization and 
prompt inauguration of an inspection service at the prin- 
cipal market centers by the Bureaus of Markets and Animal 
Industry, representatives of the stockyards supervision serv- 
ice, many of whom were experienced in the grading of beef, 
assisted effectively in starting and maintaining this impor- 
tant function, which exerted a direct and beneficial effect 
upon the live-stock markets by creating a needed outlet for 
choice and good beef of lighter weights than previously 
had been included in the specifications. 

Constructive methods, constant counsel with competent 
and recognized representatives of the various interests con- 
cerned, conservative action in cases requiring the exercise 
of administrative authority, and absolute fairness to all 
parties affected, have been the policies: of those responsible 
for the conduct of this service. Despite the brief period 
of its existence and the consequent imperfections, mistakes, 
and lack of complete efficiency which characterize all new 
enterprises of such scope, the initial results nevertheless 
demonstrate conclusively the value and the possibilities of 
such a supervision over the markets through which passes 
the bulk of the Nation’s meat supply. 


By A. D. SHAMEZI, 
Physiologist in Charge of Fruit-Im- 
provement Investigations, Office of 
Horticultural and Pomological Inves- 
tigations Bureau of Plant Industry. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CALIFORNIA CITRUS VARIETIES. 


URING the crop year 1918-19 about 39,100 carloads of 

oranges and grapefruit and 9,963 carloads of lemons, 
or 49,063 carloads of citrus fruit, were shipped from Cali-. 
fornia. In the wholesale markets this crop brought more 
than $100,000,000. After the expenses incurred in packing, 
transporting, and marketing were deducted from this 
amount, approximately $75,000,000 was returned to the cit- 
rus growers in California. 

Only a few varieties of citrus fruits were grown to pro- 
duce this result. The Washington Navel orange crop, 
which ripens during the winter months, amounted to ap- 
proximately 17,000 carloads; the Valencia orange crop, 
which ripens during the summer months, amounted to about 
20,000 carloads. Other orange varieties of minor impor- 
tance produced about 1,500 carloads. The Eureka and Lis- 
bon varieties of lemons, differing mainly in the season of 
production, so that mature fruits are marketed during the 
entire year, produced 9,963 carloads. The Marsh is the only 
grapefruit variety grown commercially, and this crop, which 
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ripens during the summer months, amounted to about 600 
carloads of fruit. 

The high commercial reputation of the California citrus 
fruits has largely resulted from marketing regular and uni- 
form supplies of good fruit produced by a few standard 
varieties, which are readily identified by the trade and by 
the consumers. For this reason the importance to the cit- 
rus industry of conserving and improving these varieties, 
now that their reputation has become fully established, must 
be apparent to every thinking person. 

Most of the development of the citrus industry in Cali- 
fornia to its present great commercial importance has taken 
place within the last 25 years. Its rapid growth during this 
period is one of the marvels of horticulture. The princi- 
pal markets for the crop are a long distance from where 
the fruit is grown. The climate, soil, and cultural condi- 
tions in the citrus districts necessitate constant vigilance 
and intelligent effort in order to produce successful crops. 
These and other circumstances have resulted in the develop- 
ment of many improved cultural and marketing practices, 
largely by the aid of scientific research, which have proved 
to be invaluable not only in the profitable growing and 
marketing of citrus crops in California, but also in the 
production and marketing of fruit crops in other sections 
of the United States. 


OCCURRENCE AND FREQUENCY OF BUD VARIATION. 


During recent years many California citrus growers have 
noticed the presence of undesirable trees in their orchards. 
This condition seemed more apparent in young orchards or 
those farther removed from the original trees from which 
the varieties developed than in the older orchards which were 
more closely related to the original parent trees. Many 
of these trees apparently produced irregular, light crops of 
inferior quality. In some cases the commercial and eating 
quality of the fruit from the offtype trees proved to be so 
poor that it became necessary to sort them out from the 
general crop and throw them into the cull bins. This con- 
dition increased the expense of assorting the crop and also 
materially reduced the merchantable yield of the orchards. 
In many instances the inferior and worthless fruits from 
the undesirable trees could not be easily identified in the 
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packing houses and were inadvertently included with the 
regular pack; the consumer was disappointed in their eating 
quality, and a loss of reputation for the crop as a whole 
inevitably resulted. 

Acting upon the request of some of the leading citrus 
growers in southern California, the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in 1909 began an investigation for the purpose (1) 
of ascertaining the variations which have taken place in 
the important commercial citrus varieties grown in Cali- 
fornia through bud variations and to learn the comparative 
value of the different strains arising from these variations 
for commercial fruit production; (2) to determine the ex- 
tent to which undesirable variations have been propagated, 
as shown by the percentage of such undesirable trees exist- 
ing in the parent bearing orchards; and (8) through im- 
proved methods of propagation to reduce the number of 
undesirable variations which enter into commercial citrus- 
fruit orchards. 

These investigations have been carried on by means of 
records and observations of individuai trees. The term 
“performance record” is used here to mean the record of 
the number and commercial quality of fruits borne by indi- 
vidual trees during a period of years. Mostly these studies 
were made in performance-record plats, consisting of groups 
of trees grown under comparable conditions, selected for 
the purpose of ‘determining the behavior of the trees by 
means of individual-tree records of production, observations, 
descriptive notes, and photographs. 

In addition to securing accurate individual-tree yield 
records, a very careful study of the tree, flower, and fruit 
characteristics was made. These data showed that striking 
bud variations were of frequent occurrence in many of the 
citrus trees. For example, typical Washington Navel 
orange trees each grown from a single bud and bearing 
fruits similar to those shown in figure 1, were often found 
bearing several distinct types of navel oranges, such as those 
shown in figure 2. In some cases these variations occurred 
as single fruits possessing characteristics different from 
those of the Washington Navel orange. In other instances 
Washington Navel orange trees were discovered having one 
jarge limb bearing many fruits which were so different from 
the other fruits on the tree as to be classed as belonging to 
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a totally different variety. Several individual trees were 
found on which nine different strains of the navel orange 
were borne on different limbs, all of them arising as bud 
sports in these trees. The differences in the characteristics 
of the fruit variations in some of the trees were found to be 
almost as important from the commercial standpoint as 
those which differentiate horticultural varieties. These 


ROESSEEE Secu as 


Best Strain of the Washington Navel Orange. 
Fig, 1.—Typical fruits from a tree of the best strain of the Washington Navel 


orange variety. 

-varlations were not confined to the Washington Navel 
orange, but were found almost as frequently in the trees of 
the other varieties studied. 

The number of the important fruit variations borne by 
individual citrus trees differed greatly. A few trees in all 
of the varieties have been found without any apparent or 
marked variation in fruits other than the usual modifica- 
tions of size, shape, texture of rind, color, and quality which 
are probably due to the influence of season, culture, or other 
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environmental conditions. Fortunately, from the stand- 
point of the conservation and improvement of the varieties, 
the inherent variations have been found to occur most fre- 
quently in the trees of the inferior strains of all of the varie- 
ties. The most productive trees in all cases so far studied 
and those bearing the most desirable fruits have produced 
comparatively few of these marked fruit or other bud varia- 
tions.? 


Dry Strain of the Washington Navel Orange. 


Fig. 2.—Typica! fruits from a tree of the dry strain of the Washington Navel 
orange variety, showing the undesirable and worthless characteristics of the 
fruits of this strain. This and other inferior strains originated as bud varia- 
tions of the best strain, and their accidental propagation has been the source 
ef great loss annually to the growers possessing them. 


ORIGIN OF STRAINS. 


The term “strain” is here used to designate a group of 
gn group 


individuals of a horticultural variety which differ from all 
other individuals of the variety in one or more constant and 
recognizable characteristics capable of perpetuation through 
vegetative propagation. 


1The detailed results of the investigation of the variations of citrus varie- 
ties in California have been presented in a series of publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. These reports are in Department Bulletins 
623, 624, and 697, to which the reader is referred for further information as to 
the occurrence and frequency of bud variations. 
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One of the first and most important individual fruit va- 
riations observed in Washington Navel orange trees was a 
large, coarse fruit, which is commonly called an Australian 
Navel orange. Soon after the discovery of this single fruit 
variation in the crop of a typical Washington Navel tree, a 
limb was found in a near-by Washington Navel tree bearing 
56 typical Australian fruits. A further study of this 


Several Strains of Lemons from the Same Tree. 
Fic. 3.—Typical fruits of several strains produced by different branches on a variable 
Lisbon lemon tree which was grown from a single bud. 
orchard revealed several trees bearing all, or nearly all, 
Australian fruits, and having the peculiar upright habit of 
growth so characteristic of the trees of this strain. 

An investigation of the single fruit variations found in 
the trees of the varieties studied revealed their occurrence in 
other trees as limb sports and in other cases as individual 
trees. This condition illustrates the probable origin of the 
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many diverse strains in citrus varieties, due to the accidental 
propagation of limb sports, and is an important reason for 
obtaining performance records for use in the selection of 
bud wood for propagation. 

So far, 13 strains of the Washington Navel orange, 12 
strains of the Valencia orange, 6 strains of the Marsh 
grapefruit, 8 strains of the Eureka lemon, and 5 strains 


A Drone Tree. 


Fic. 4.—A typical unproductive or drone tree of the shade-tree strain of the 
Eureka lemon variety. The trees of this strain show extraordinarily rank 
vegetative growth and bear light, inferior crops as compared with the trees of 


the productive strain. 

of the Lisbon lemon varieties have been found, their char- 
acterictics described, and the behavior of typical trees de- 
termined. The origin of all these strains has been traced 
to bud variations, examples of which are shown in figure 3. 
Their distribution in established orchards has been largely 
the result of accidental propagation of the’ bud variations, 
due to a lack of knowledge cf the importance of the varia- 
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tions and their significance in the work of maintaining the 


citrus varieties. ay 
The extent of the occurrence of trees of the diverse strains of 


the citrus varieties in California has been studied carefully 


A Productive Lemon Tree. 


Fic. 5.—A typical productive tree of the best strain of the Eureka lemon 
variety. 

in many districts by means of orchard surveys. The per- 

centage of offtype trees, that is, trees belonging to strains 

different from those desired in the orchards and usually 

inferior to them, has been found to vary from 10 to approxi- 

mately 90. An average of 25 per cent of the trees in the 
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orchards studied have been found to belong to strains which 
differ markedly from the typical or best strain of the 


variety. The largest percentage of variations 
from the superior strains has been found in the 
younger orchards. 

The trees of one of the strains of 
the Eureka lemon variety possess 
unusual vigor of growth and habit- 
ually bear light crops of infe- 
rior fruits. A typical tree of 
this strain is shown in figure 4. 
On account of their large 
size as compared with the 
trees of the productive 
strain, the density of 
their foliage, and 
their poor crops, 
they have been 
called shade trees. 
These trees usu- 
ally develop a 


very large number of rank, up- 
right-growing, nonfruiting 
branches, commonly called 
suckers. Formerly this sucker 
growth was generally used by 
citrus nurserymen for propa- 
gation. In one of the older 
Eureka lemon orchards in 
southern California 10 per cent 
of the trees were found to be 


Orange Variations on the 
Same Branch. 


Fic. 6—A branch from a Ruby 


of the Shade-Tree strain. In 
a younger orchard, the trees of 


blood-orange tree bearing a fruit which had been grown from 


possessing a navel and a normal 


sucker buds secured in the 


fruit without a navel; an example 
of the variation of fruits frequently older grove, 25 per cent of the 


found in citrus trees. 


trees were found to be of this 


strain. In a still younger orchard, where the trees had been 
grown from sucker buds secured in the second orchard, the 
percentage of shade trees was found to be 75. This astonish- 
ing increase in the percentage of shade trees in the younger 
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orchards is due to the fact that the bud cutters in each in- 
stance secured a large share of their bud wood from the 
trees of the Shade-Tree strain, as the sucker 
growth was most easily secured from them. 

The shade trees in these three orchards have 
recently been top-worked, using fruit-bearing 
bud wood secured from superior trees of the Pro- 
ductive strain of the Eureka variety, 
an example of which is shown in 


figure 5. Without ex- 
ception the growth 
and fruits from these 
selected buds, which were top- 
worked on the shade-tree 
trunks, as shown in figure 7, 
have proved to be of the de- 
sired Productive strain, as 
shown in figure 8. Many 
other equally striking and im- 
portant instances of the 
development and _ subse- 
quent elimination of un- 
desirable strains in Cali- 
fornia citrus orchards 
might be described. In 
every case investigated, 
the origin of these strains 
has been traced to bud 
variations, an example of 
which is shown in figure 
6, which are of frequent 
occurrence and of very || : ! 
great importance from A Top-Worked Shade Tree. 

the viewpoint of the con- Fic. 7.—A typical Eureka lemon shade 


servati . " kK tree, such as that shown in figure 4, top- 
on and APE ove worked with buds secured from a a 
ment of the established  performance-record parent tree, such as 

: Cr that shown in figure 5. This photograph 
citrus varieties. was taken three months after top-working. 
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ISOLATION OF THE STRAINS. 


_ Enough evidence has been secured to warrant the asser- 
tion that all the strains of each of the citrus varieties dis- 
covered in these investigations can be isolated through bud 


Good Results from Top-Working. 


Fic. 8.—<A top-worked shade tree of the Eureka Iemon variety, such as that 
shown in figure 1, three years after top-working. The barren, rank growth of 
the original shade tree has been replaced with the productive normal growth 
of the best strain. Out of 16,000 trees in this orchard 3,200 worthless shade 


trees have been successfully top-worked. 

selection. This conclusion is not intended to convey the 
idea that bud variation within these strains can be entirely 
eliminated; on the contrary, the investigations have shown 
that some variation will likely continue as long as the 


strains are propagated. 
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What has been demonstrated is that variation can be con- 
trolled by bud selection to such an extent that the indi- 
viduals of the strain can be brought to a condition of prac- 
tical uniformity as regards crop production and other char- 
acteristics. At this time there are several thousand acres of 
bearing citrus orchards in California in which the trees 
have been propagated from carefully selected buds, secured 
from superior performance-record trees. In these orchards 
the progenies of each of the parent trees have been kept sep- 
arate. Performance-record studies of these progenies and a 
comparison of their behavior with that of the parent trees 
conclusively demonstrate that through bud selection each of 
the important citrus strains has been isolated. The uni- 
formity of the progenies and the superior and heavy crops 
of those of desirable strains have proved beyond any doubt 
that it is practicable commercially to isolate and propagate 
only the best strains and to eliminate the inferior ones 
through careful bud selection, based upon individual-tree 

records and intimate tree knowledge. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE STRAINS. 


As a rule, only one of the many strains in each of the 
citrus varieties has been found to be worthy of commercial 
propagation and profitable for cultivation. ~The value of the 
product of the trees of the best strains as compared with 
that of the trees of the inferior strains may be illustrated by 
the records of production of the trees of the best Washing- 
ton Navel orange strain and those of the inferior Australian 
strain in the investigational performance-record plat. In 
these studies it was found that the trees of the best Washing- 
ton Navel strain produced an average of 4.73 packed boxes 
of oranges per tree per year during the period of observa- 
tion. Under similar conditions the trees of the Australian 
strain produced 0.76 of a packed box per tree per year. - 
On an acre basis, this yield amounted to 878.6 packed 
boxes per acre for the best trees, compared with 61 packed 
boxes per acre for the inferior trees. The actual value of 
this production was $635.05 per acre annually for the high- 
producing trees, as compared with $100.04 for the low- 
producing trees of the undesirable strain. Even greater 
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differences in production and value of the crops from the 
trees of different strains have been found in other varieties. 
When. it is remembered that on the average 25 per cent of 
the trees in the orchards studied have been found to be in- 
ferior strains, the commercial importance of growing only 
trees of the best strains can be appreciated. 


OBJECT OF COMMERCIAL TREE-RECORD WORK. 


The trees of the best strain in each variety have usually 
been found to be the heaviest producers of fruit. On the 
other hand, the trees of the inferior strains have usually been 
found to bear light crops of inferior commercial quality. 
For this reason individual-tree records of production are of 
very great value in determining the proportion of different 
strains of trees in citrus orchards. 

The demonstration of this condition in both experimental 
and commercial tree-record work has led many of the lead- 
ing citrus growers to undertake individual-tree record work 
in their orchards. Such records are now being kept on more 
than 50,000 acres of citrus orchards in California. 

The object of the commercial tree records is (1) to locate 
the drone trees, or those of the inferior strains in the or- 
chards; (2) to find the superior trees, or those from which 
bud wood may be secured for propagation; (3) to aid in 
giving the trees individual care, such as cutting out limb 
sports or other undesirable growth, treatment for disease, 
or any tree injury; and (4) to secure definite evidence as to 
the effect of cultural treatments and other experimental tests. 


METHOD OF KEEPING INDIVIDUAL-TREE RECORDS. 


The method of keeping individual-tree records in citrus 
orchards now commonly used in California will be briefly 
described. Various minor modifications of this method 
have been and are being tried in some orchards, but the prin- 
ciples underlying this work are fundamentally the same in 
all cases. It may be found advisable to modify or 
change the method somewhat, owing to local conditions, but 
these changes should not be made until experience has shown 
them to be necessary in order that the records may be secured 
in the most natural and logical manner. 
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INDIVIDUAL-TREE NUMBERS. 


Each individual tree in the orchard receives a number. 
This number consists of three parts, (1) the number of the 
block or division of the orchard, (2) the number. of the row 
in the block, and (8) the position of the tree in the row, 
always counting from some fixed point, as, for example, the 
irrigation head. A tree lo- 
cated in block 14, row 18, and 
the twentieth tree in the row, 
has the number 14-18-20. 


Fe > "I e Where there are several dif- 
SR ta) gn ferent orchards the tree 
<Sf a: im ber in th f : 
q numbe e performance 
& BS ee _ record notes is preceded by 
Gor eee ieee j the number or name of the 
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Individual-Tree Numbering. 


Fia. 9.—The arrangement of an in- 
dividual-tree number on the trunk of 
a bearing citrus tree in a commer- 
cial orchard. 


orchard or its abbreviation. 
In the case of bearing 
trees this number is painted 
on the tree trunk or on one 
of the main limbs, arrang- 
ing the number in a vertical 
column in the form shown in 
figure 9. The figures are 
made with a common letter- 
ing brush and pure white-lead 
paint. Very young trees, on 
which space is not available 
for painting the number, are 
designated by attaching a 


metal or other tag bearing the number. 
The tree numbers are always placed in the same relative 


position on all the trees in the orchard, for convenience in 
finding them. Large, distinct figures are made, so that they 
are easily legible. The cost of tree numbering has varied 
somewhat with labor conditions, but at present the numbers 
are being apphed at an average cost of about 2 cents a tree. 


PICKING. 
When picking the trees where individual-tree records are 


secured it is usually necessary to distribute the field boxes 
to the individual trees instead of in box rows, as is ordi- 
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narily done. Each picker gathers the fruit from one tree, 
and usually the same man picks all the trees in each row. 
All the fruit from each tree is placed in boxes at its base, 
as shown in figure 10. Care is taken in the beginning to 


Commercial Performance Record Taking. 

Fic. 10.—Securing performance record of the number of full boxes and the 
weight of a partly filled box of fruit produced by a Washington Navel orange 
tree in a commercial orchard. 

see that none of the fruit from a tree is accidentally carried 
in the picking sack to a neighboring tree. Pickers quickly 
realize the importance of keeping the fruit of each tree sep- 
arate. In some instances this arrangement has been found 
to stimulate care in picking and to accelerate markedly the 
rate of picking. Each picker’s work is always open to 
inspection. With one picker on a row the natural tendency 
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is to induce the slower pickers to keep up with the faster 
workers. Inasmuch as the field boxes are near the tree being 
picked, this arrangement does away with the necessity for 
each man walking with his filled picking sack from the tree 
to the box row, as was formerly the case, and in this way 
saves considerable time. Extensive experience with com- 
mercial individual-tree picking work during the past eight 


Weighing, an Hssential Step. 


Fig. 11.—Recording the weight of lemons produced by a Eureka tree at the 
time of one of the regular monthly pickings. The arrangement of truck and 
scales is convenient for securing the weight of fruit where this method of keep- 
ing individual-tree records is desired. 
years has shown that the cost of picking the crops in this 

way is not much, if any, greater than where the crops 
are picked in the ordinary manner. 


RECORDING INDIVIDUAL-TREE PERFORMANCE. 


The foreman of the picking crew usually records the 
individual-tree yields, as shown in figure 11, Each day, 
after the trees have been picked and before the boxes of 
fruit are assembled for transporting to the packing house, 
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or at convenient times during the day, the foreman records 
in a field notebook the number of boxes picked from each 
tree. The partly filled boxes are usually recorded as esti- 
mated fractional parts of a full box, frequently as eighths. 
Some growers-do not consider this estimate accurate enough 
and weigh each partly filled box and record its weight of 
fruits in terms of pounds and ounces. 

A convenient and widely used form for recording the 
yield of each individual tree is as follows: 


ANEISIG ING one Sarah: eet ae ee ee DRO Sas ecg: oa oe ee aes 
IOGKAINO ware. see cee coor ase ee en IROWSNOL ES Se ee ee i A ee Sele Re 
Tree No. Boxes. Part boxes. Quality. Notes. 


If more than one picking is made from each tree, enough 
additional columns are provided to care for these data. 

Where this form is used it is only necessary for the fore- 
man to insert the name of the variety, the date of picking, 
and the block and row number on each page. Care is taken 
to look at the tree number each time before recording the 
data, in order to be sure that no mistake is made. 

In addition to the number of boxes of fruit borne by 
each tree the foreman usually makes a note of the apparent 
quality of the fruits and of any unusual tree condition. 
These notes are usually made by means of symbols, as, for 
example, A, for first grade; B, for second grade; and C, 
' for culls. A tree showing evidences of disease is marked by 
recording X along with the yield data. Various amplifi- 
cations of this system are in use in many orchards, and have 
been found to be of great service in giving the trees individ- 
ual attention and care. 


COOPERATION IN SECURING AND DISTRIBUTING BUD 
WOOD. 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a cooperative 
organization of about 10,000 members, recognizing the com- 
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mercial importance of this work, established in May, 1917, 
a department of bud selection. The work of this depart- 
ment is to secure bud wood from superior performance- 
record trees and distribute it to propagators. The head of 
this department is a scientifically trained man, who is 
familiar with the research which has led up to the intro- 
duction of improved methods of securing and propagating 
reliable citrus bud wood. The object of the work is to put 
into practice the results of the investigation of this subject 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry in order to improve the 
quantity and quality of the citrus production in the State 
as a whole. It is looked upon by those interested as a 
public service, both to the producer and to the consumer, 
and for this reason has the whole-hearted cooperation and 
support of everyone concerned. This service is performed 
at cost, and from the beginning has been self-supporting. 
The operation of this department is briefly outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 


THE SELECTION OF SUPERIOR PARENT TREES. 


For several years preceding the establishment of the bud- 
selection department many of the leading citrus growers 
possessing the best orchards in the State had been keeping 
individual-tree records of all the trees in their orchards. 
Some of the largest orchards are approximately 1,500 acres 
in extent. The tree records of all of these orchards were 
made available for the work of securing and distributing 
reliable bud wood. <A careful survey was made of these 
orchards, which are located in every important citrus dis- 
trict in California, and a detailed analysis was made of the 
individual-tree records of production. The orchards show- 
ing the best and most consistent records for each variety and 
those where the fruit was found to bring the highest market 
price in its class were selected for more detailed study. Usu- 
ally three or more years of individual-record keeping were 
required before any selection of parent trees was made. 

In the orchards where the conditions were found to be 
satisfactory for this work all the highest yielding trees were 
carefully inspected in connection with their past perform- 
ance. The type of fruit was carefully examined. The uni- 
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formity of fruits on all parts of the trees was studied. All 
trees bearing irregular fruits or those having variable 
branches were immediately excluded from further considera- 
tion. The highest yielding trees which were found to bear 
uniform fruits of the best 
type for the variety were 
selected as sources of 
bud wood for propaga- 
tion. In this work the 
individual-tree records 
have been found to be 
invaluable. Experience 
has shown that an in- 
teligent selection of 
trees could not have been 
made without them. In 
addition to the records 
and the examination of 
the trees, their habit of 
growth, and the charac- 
teristics of the foliage 
and fruits, the selection 
of parent trees has been 
guided by an intimate 
knowledge of the trees 
of the variety gained 
through systematic indi- 
vidual-tree record work 
by those having a nat- 
_ ural inclination for it. 


KIND OF BUD WOOD. 


Fruit-Bearing Orange Bud Wood. 


ruit-bearing bu 

Only fruit-bea ing b d Fig, 12.—Typical fruit-bearing Valencia 
wood is cut from the orange bud stick, showing the type of 
parent trees for propa- bud wood secured for propagation. 
gation. Usually only those bud sticks are secured which 
have one or more typical fruits attached, as shown in 
figure 12. As a rule, 5 large viable buds are obtained 
on each orange bud stick and 10 strong buds with each 
lemon bud stick. The buds from this young and somewhat 
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immature growth have been found, both experimentally 
and commercially, to give better results in propagation than 
the buds from older growth or from sucker wood. On the 
average, 500 good buds are secured from each full-bearing 
parent tree during a season. ' 


HANDLING THE BUD WOOD. 


The bud sticks from each parent tree are kept in separate 
bundles. A tag with a serial number is attached to each 
bundle. A duplicate tag with the same serial number, the 
number of the tree from which the buds were cut, and the 
name of the propagator to. whom the buds are to be sent is 
filed in the bud-selection department. With this informa- 
tion, together with the individual-tree records, it is possible 
at any time to trace any progeny in a nursery to the parent 
tree and to examine the performance record of the parent 
tree for the information of the nurseryman, a prospective 
purchaser of the progeny trees, or any other interested 
person. 

The leaves of each bud stick are trimmed off immediately 
after cutting, as shown in figure 13. As soon as all the bud 
sticks desired are secured from a tree, they are tied in a 
bundle, tagged, and packed in moist, sterile sphagnum moss. 
Several bundles of bud wood are usually packed tightly 
together, and this package is covered with strong burlap. 
These packages are kept in a cool temperature, preferably 
about 70° F., until the bud wood is delivered to the prop- 
agator.. Under these conditions citrus bud wood can be 
kept safely for several weeks. However, experience has 
shown that it is desirable to use the buds as soon as possi- 
ble after cutting them from the parent trees. 


COST OF THE WOOD. 


Inasmuch as the business of securing and distributing 
these buds is conducted by a cooperative nonprofit organi- 
zation, the buds are supplied to propagators at cost. At 
the present time a charge of 5 cents is made for each good 
bud to members of the cooperative organization or 6 cents 
for each bud to propagators who are not members of the 
organization. As soon as the volume of business warrants, 
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this cost will be reduced. The owners of the trees from 
which the buds are cut are paid 14 cents for each bud secured 


from their trees. 


Fruit-Bearing Lemon Bud Wood. 


Fic. 13.—Two typical bud sticks on a superior Hureka lemon parent tree, 
The leaves have been cut off the one on the right in order to show the 


method of preparing the bud sticks for packing. 

The cost of maintaining this bud-selection department 
includes the payment for the buds to the owners of the 
parent trees, the assembling, tabulating, and studying of- 
extensive individual-tree data, the selection of the superior 
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parent trees, collecting information regularly as to the be- 
havior of the buds and the trees grown from them, and the 
survey of new orchard areas for the location of additional 
parent trees. In 1919 an experimental citrus nursery of 7 
acres was established for the purpose of trying out different 
methods of budding, determining the comparative value of 
different kinds of stocks, and securing other important 
information for the benefit of the propagators and the 
growers 
USES OF SELECTED BUDS. 


The buds secured from the superior parent trees are be- 
ing extensively used by growers for top-working undesirable 
or drone trees in established orchards or for top-working 
the trees of one citrus variety with another and by propa- 
gators who are growing trees for sale or for their own plant- 
ing. Up to this time a large proportion of the buds have 
been sold to nurserymen, who quickly realized the impor- 
tance of furnishing to planters trees grown from reliable 
buds. An illustration of nursery trees grown from these 
buds is shown in figure 14. In fact, under present conditions 
it is almost impossible for nurserymen in California to seil at 
any price any other kind of citrus trees. The trees grown 
from the selected buds sell for a much greater price than 
the added cost of the buds to the nurserymen. The increas- 
ing appreciation by citrus growers of the importance of 
planting good trees makes it seem certain that the utiliza- 
tion of this work will be greatly increased in the near future. 

In the following table the development of the bud-selec- 
tion service is shown by the number of buds sold each season 
from the inauguration of this work to date: 


Buds sold from superior parent trees. 


Year and budding season. Shere Year and budding season. pigeers 
sold. sold. 

Season of 1917: 5 Season of 1919: 

Spring ee eae es cee sae ene 25, 550 Spring yasc2 <<. seer See ees 168, 589 

Rallngacy Mercado Y 82, 850 Palle scr te ae ets eo is 
Season of 1918 | 

Springets renee ee, eee 156, 455 Total nu <a sRsaet EGOS a 754, 589 

eS eee Paice See ee §8,958 
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Out of the total number of buds distributed approxi- 
mately 75,000 were used for top-working established unde- 
sirable trees, and the remainder were used by propagators for 
propagating nursery trees. These buds were secured from 
superior parent trees in 21 orchards located in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

During the war comparatively little citrus propagation 
was carried on. Since the close of the war California 
nurserymen have planted more than 100 bushels of citrus 
seed for growing stocks. This recent great activity in stock 
production indicates that there will be a very largely in- 
creased demand for the selected buds for use in budding this 
stock in the near future. 


SECURING RELIABLE TREES. 


The bud-selection department maintains an office where 
records are kept of all the available trees for sale that were 
grown from the selected buds furnished by that department. 
The parentage of these trees, their condition of growth, and 
other details are furnished to all inquirers without cost. 
From these data the planters can intelligently decide where 
to buy reliable and satisfactory trees. This service is prov- 
ing to be an invaluable aid to citrus growers. 

The widespread membership of the cooperative organiza- 
tion, continually advised as to the progress of the work of 
bud selection and propagation, has been the most effective 
way through which this information has been made avail- 
able to the citrus industry as a whole. The officials of the 
State University and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, farm journals, and horticultural clubs have co- 
operated in bringing this work to the attention of all inter- 
ested persons. At present there seems to be no good reason 
why every prospective planter in California should not be 
able to secure reliable information as to sources of good 
citrus trees for planting. 


RESULTS OF BUD SELECTION. 


Extensive orchards of all the important commercial varie- 
ties, in which the trees were propagated from carefully 
selected buds secured from superior performance-record 
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trees, are now in bearing in California. Careful surveys of 
these orchards have shown without any doubt that they are 
superior to comparative orchards in which. the trees were 


Strain Characteristics Revealed in the Nursery Trees. 


Fig. 14.—Nursery trees of the best strain of the Eureka lemon variety two 
years after budding on sour-orange stock. These young trees blossomed and 
small fruits developed while still in the nursery row. This is characteristic of 
the young trees propagated by the use of the improved methods described in 
this article. : 


propagated without care in bud selection. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find young citrus orchards where 
the trees were propagated without the use of carefully se- 
lected buds. This demonstration of the superiority of the 


Trees Produced from Selected Buds. 


Fic. 15a.—A typical 38-year-old Eureka lemon tree in a large com- 
mercial orchard, showing the early production of uniformly good fruits 
secured from trees propagated from fruit-bearing wood buds selected from 
superior performance-record parent trees. 

Fig. 15b.—A 38-year-old Marsh grapefruit tree in a commercial orchard, 
showing the heavy production of uniformly desirable fruits developed by 
trees propagated from selected buds secured from superior performance- 
record parent trees, 
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trees grown from buds secured in the manner described in 
this article has been the compelling force that has made the 
bud-selection work commercially successful. 

The trees grown from the selected buds have shown un- 
usually early production of heavy crops, as shown in figure 
15d, and are bearing regular crops of uniformly superior 
quality; in other words, they are producing fruits similar 
to those borne by the parent trees. This uniformly good 
production, an example of which is shown in figure 15a, has 
been achieved at no greater cost than the irregular crops 
having a considerable proportion of fruits of worthless 
strains, produced by mixed-strain trees, in the ordinary 
orchard. The uniform fruits on the trees grown from the 
selected buds reduce the cost of assorting and packing the 
crops, compared with the ordinary crops. The uniform 
market grades made possible by the uniformity of fruits 
increase the confidence of the consumer in the fruit and 
induce a larger consumption. This condition is econom- 
ically valuable, both to the producer and to the consumer; 
it stabilizes the industry as a whole and adds materially to 
the reputation and value of the crops. 


COOPERATION AN ESSENTIAL, 


The utilization of the results of scientific research in the 
improvement of citrus fruits through bud selection has 
largely been made possible through an organized citrus in- 
dustry. While the investigation of this subject could proba- 
bly have been carried on without this organization, it was 
as a matter of fact largely encouraged and fostered by it. 
In the opinion of the writer the widespread use of the im- 
proved methods of bud selection and propagation could not 
have been so quickly and efficiently introduced commer- 
cially in the citrus industry without the active participa- 
tion of the cooperative growers’ organization, the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
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By J. A. Kiernan and L. B. Ernest, 
Tuberculosis Eradication Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


ABees practicability of eradicating tuberculosis of cattle and 
swine has been demonstrated in anumber of herdsin prac- 
tically every State. Herds which have contained a very high 
percentage of diseased animals have been freed of tuberculo- 
sis by systematic testing and the removal of reactors, and 
afterwards have been maintained on a healthy basis. Like- 
wise, herds which at the outset of the control work were but 
slightly affected have been cleaned up and kept as healthy 


herds. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNERS. 


Many owners pay as strict attention to their healthy 
herds as though tuberculous animals had been found in 
them. Such owners have had their animals regularly 
tested and have not permitted animals from outside sources 
to be brought into the herds until they have been proved 
free from tuberculosis. This is the proper attitude for the 
owners of herds to take. 

The responsibility for free herds and for keeping them 
free from tuberculosis rests on the owner and not on the 
State or Federal authorities. Obviously there is not a 
sufficient number of State and Federal inspectors to test all 
the cattle in the United States, nor is it desirable to try 
to conduct the campaign on that basis. There should be a 
sufficient corps of State and Federal inspectors to assist the 
owners in eradicating the disease, but the greater part of the 
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work should rest on those whom it will benefit most. In 
practically every section of the United States there are 
qualified veterinarians who will test cattle with tuberculin 
and who can advise how to handle the herd so as to free it 
from the disease or to keep it free. 


This Barn Housed an 82 Per Cent Tuberculous Herd. 


The cattle shown are a number of the reactors obtained as a result of the tuberculin test. 
Note that the interior is apparently maintained in a sanitary condition. The runways 
are of concrete but the stalls and gutters were constructed of wood and permitted seepage. 
The seepage was retained to a depth of about 2 feet. Cattle should never be housed under 
such insanitary conditions. 


THE ACCREDITED-HERD PLAN. 


The accredited-herd plan, by which owners of tuberculosis- 
free herds receive State and Federal recognition, has met 
the approbation of breeders of cattle all over the United 
States, and it is reasonable to expect that this plan will be 
followed until most of the purebred herds of the country 
are under supervision. The accredited-herd plan has been ~ 
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conducted only in a general campaign, without concentration 
of effort in any particular locality; but it would be advanta- 
geous for a county having a large number of purebred herds 
to make an effort to have the tuberculin-testing work 
extended to every herd in the county. 

The advantages of such a plan are readily understood. 
It would call the attention of prospective buyers all over the 
United States to the possibility of a wider field for choice 
of purebred cattle in the numerous herds accredited, and 
there can be no doubt that cattle in such a locality would 
sell at better prices because buyers would save a great deal of 
time by not having to look up animals from scattered ac- 
credited herds. 


FACTS REGARDING LOSSES DUE TO TUBERCULOSIS. 


No discussion of a better and larger live-stock industry of 
the Nation can be complete without consideration of live- 
‘stock losses directly attributable to tuberculosis. It is 
_ imperative that these losses be reduced. A campaign for 
the control and eventual eradication of this disease was 
started in May, 1917, by forming the Tuberculosis Eradi- 
cation Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
results obtained by-2l4 years of systematic control effort 
indicate that there has been an appreciable effect on the 
losses sustained from the disease. 

The records kept by the department show that about 65 
per cent of cattle and swine slaughtered in the United States 
annually are killed at official establishments where Federal 
meat inspection is maintained. The number of cattle and 
swine slaughtered at official establishments during the 
fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919 and the number of carcasses 
condemned on account of tuberculosis were as follows: 


Federally inspected cattle and swine carcasses condemned on account of 


tuberculosis. 
Cattle. Swine. 
vrs th Slaugh- Con- Per enN Slaugh- Con- Eee cent 
tered. demned. eninieds tered. demned. ead? 
: oy eee eer ne aaacac 9,299, 489 46, 351 0.50! 4(€ 210,847 76, 807 0.19 
AQIS es foe e oes. 2 10,938,287} 40,792 .37| 2 449,247| 59,740 =17 
HOLQRE ee Roe ee eee eo 11, 241,991 37,600 .33 | 44,398,389 65, 838 15 
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The figures show a noteworthy improvement in the situa- 
tion, yet the losses from condemnation are still large— 
much larger than they would be if every owner of cattle 
and swine were vigilant in combating the disease. It is 
known also that the per cent of tuberculosis among 
animals slaughtered at uninspected abattoirs is greater 
than that at Federally inspected establishments. In addi- 
tion there are other important though less conspicuous 
losses. The feed, for instance, given to diseased animals 
is practically wasted, because when they are slaughtered a 
considerable percentage of them must be disposed of for 
purposes other than food. 


A Diseased Heifer from a Tuberculous Herd. 


While mere physical appearance is not a definite means of judging when an animal is tuber- 
culous, unthrifty condition and a cough are sufficient warning to haye the tuberculin test 
applied. 


Besides the condemnation of cattle for tuberculosis at 
abattoirs, there is each year a considerable number of deaths 
among mature cattle directly attributable to tuberculosis. 
Likewise there is a considerable mortality from this disease 
among calves. 

Had the spread of tuberculosis been allowed to continue 
at the same rate that it progressed from 1907 to 1917, by 
1937 the disease would undoubtedly have exacted an anual 
toll from the live-stock producers of this Nation of one 
hundred million dollars, and this would have been only a 
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part of the loss. Our splendid purebred and grade herds of 
cattle and swiae would have been undermined by tubercu- 
losis, and mm consequence the reputation of the United 
States as a producer of high-class cattle and swine would 
have received an irremovable stigma. 

In addition to the losses which can be rather accurately 
estimated from available records, there is an enormous loss 
due to this disease which can not be specifically determined. 
Many herds of cattle from which the owners derive a con- 
siderable revenue through the sale of the products are so 
badly affected that when they are submitted to an official 
tuberculin test from 50 to 90 per cent of the animals react to 
the test. The salvage obtained from these animals does not 
compensate for the loss, because, except in rare instances, 
cattle known to be diseased can be sold only for immediate 
slaughter. There is of course a wide difference between the 
beef price of an animal and its value as a producing or breed_ 
ing animal. In most States part of this difference is met by 
indemnities paid the owner through the cooperation of the 
State and Federal Governments under the accredited- 
herd plan. 

However, the greatest loss in these cases is the loss of the 
milk and milk products wHich have been previously a source 
of income to the owners. The writers know of herds bring- 
ing a net profit of from $600 to $700 or more per month 
which were necessarily destroyed by reason of an unusually 
heavy infection. Such losses as these can not be accurately 
estimated for the country at large. 

The breeder of purebred cattle is in an especially un- 
enviable situation when a large percentage of reactors is 
found as a result of the test. Among a number of instances 
known to the bureau is that of a breeder who owned a herd 
of about 70, and as the result of the test lost 62 head. A 
majority of these reacting cattle were valued extremely high, 
but as he had no facilities for maintaining all of them 
under quarantine, 1t was necessary that 45 head be sent to a 
slaughtering establishment. This man estimated his loss 
at from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Many instances of serious losses due to tuberculosis occur 
also in swine. A report was recently veceived showing that 
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of 68 hogs shipped from a certain point in Illinois all were 
affected with the disease, and 33 of them were entirely con- 
demned as unfit for food. Cases of this kind are not unusual. 

Finally, the losses react upon the original owners, since 
most. buyers of live stock know the infected areas and offer 
prices in accordance with that knowledge. In fact, such 
buyers will purchase animals only subject to a test, when 
they are from some areas known to be especially heavily 
infected. 


HOW TO AVOID SERIOUS LOSSES. 


The campaign to eradicate tuberculosis from live stock is 
now being conducted in 45 States in cooperation with the 
live-stock owners and the respective State live-stock sani- 
tary officials. Arrangements are being made to have other 
States engage in the work. However, State and Federal 
officials can not prevent losses from the disease without the 
assistance and hearty cooperation of the owners. 


A Herd Once Diseased—Now Healthy. 


Portion of a herd of 78 cattle, of Which 45 per cent were tuberculous in 1913, 16 per cent in 
1914, and 12 percent in 1915. This herd, containing approximately 80 head of cattle, has been 
ound to be free from tuberculosis in subsequent tests. 


The first step is for the owner to sign an agreement placing 
his herd under the joint supervision of the State and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for the control of the disease; 
then skilled operators are detailed to conduct the test. Re- 
acting animals should be promptly removed from the herd 
and either isolated or immediately slaughtered. Assistance 
is offered to insure a proper cleaning and disinfection of the 
premises formerly occupied by diseased cattle. The agree- 
ment entered into by the owner entails that he should sub- 
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mit his herd to a tuberculin test whenever deemed necessary 
by proper Federal or State officials and that no new cattle 
should be added to the herd after such tests unless the ad- 
ditions are properly tested and approved by these officials. 
The tuberculous cow is regarded as being the principal cause 
of infection in healthy herds; therefore especial care should 
be taken to purchase cattle only from those herds known 
to be free from the disease. One owner known to the writers 
failed to exercise this precaution and it cost him in one and 
one-half years 82 per cent of his fine grade herd and a rev- 
enue of several hundred dollars a month. . 


CLEANING UP AREAS. 


The individual efforts of owners to free their herds suggest 
the thought of entire communities or counties establishing 
free areas. This work is, in fact, now being taken up. If 
a county contains, say, 25,000 cattle and 250 of them are 
tuberculous, why not kill the affected ones and obtain a 100 
per cent healthy county? Of course one test will not ac- 
complish such a clean-up, but by a persistent effort a tuber- 
culosis-free county may be attained. 

‘This is proved by the results of the cooperative tuber- 
culosis-eradication work in the District of Columbia. In 
1909 the Commissioners of the District promulgated an 
order requiring a tuberculin test on all cattle within the 
District and on all intended for movement into this 
area. As a result of this cooperative work conducted 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry the per cent of tuber- 
culous cattle has been reduced from 18.87 per cent in 1910 
to 0.63 of 1 per cent in 1919, thus establishing an area prac- 
tically free from the disease. If this area can be made free 
from the cattle plague, why not all the counties in States 
where the disease exists to a much more moderate degree 
than was found at the beginning of the work in the District 
of Columbia ? 

In time it will be possible so to reduce any area infected 
with tuberculosis in live stock that owners will find it un- 
profitable to keep infected animals or those suspected of 
being infected with that disease. Experience has shown 
also that the longer diseased cattle are kept in a herd the 
greater will be the loss when the clean-up campaign begins. 
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The methods employed by the cooperating State and 
Federal officials include not only the application of the 
subcutaneous tuberculin test, to be followed by the proper 
cleaning and disinfection of the premises, but also include, 
in special cases of badly infected herds, the application of 
the ophthalmic and intradermal methods of tuberculin 
testing. The intradermal test can be and is profitably 
employed on range cattle or others which are difficult to 
restrain or on animals showing abnormal preliminary tem- 
peratures. The ophthalmic test has proved to be especially 
valuable as a check test and has revealed a considerable 
number of cases of tuberculosis which had escaped other 
methods of diagnosis. In its application a disk contain- 
ing the diagnostic tuberculin is placed in the eye of the 
animal. Jf the animal is not diseased no disturbance is_ 
indicated, but if infection exists there follows a character- 
istic formation of pus in the treated eye. 

A problem of considerable importance is the tuberculin 
testing of cattle at public stockyards. Such testing is 
aimed to check traffic in diseased animals and to protect 
communities which have little bovine tuberculosis from 
infection by cattle that are diseased or of doubtful health. 
This condition applies especially to dairy stock and to 
breeding cattle, but in preventing interstate movement of 
tuberculous animals live-stock sanitary officials recognize 
the need for doing the work in the most expeditious manner. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM TUBERCULOSIS-FREE HERDS. 


Many inquiries have been made with a view to obtain- 
ing reliable information as to the comparative value’ of 
cattle known to be free from tuberculosis and those the 
health of which is not definitely known. Many breeders 
and live-stock owners will not introduce animals into their 
herds unless they are reasonably certain that no tuber- 
culosis exists in the herds from which the animals are 
taken. 'To such owners an animal of doubtful health has 
no intrinsic value and they will readily pay a premium for 
animals from accredited herds. For grade cattle $10 per 
head is a conservative estimate of the premium on animals 
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known to be free from tuberculosis, and $25 per animal is 
likewise a reasonable estimate of the premium on purebred 
cattle. When these figures are applied to the total number 
of dairy and beef breeding cattle in the United States the 
reader will recognize the enormous toll imposed by this 
insidious disease. 

It is reasonable to expect that within a few years 
American breeders will be selling for export many more 
breeding animals than are being exported at the present 
time. The degree of success to be attained in the future 
export trade will depend largely on the class of animals 
now sold. If a reputation for producing cattle free from 
tuberculosis and other infectious diseases is established, 
American breeding stock will be in demand all over the 
world. 

The United States breeders have knowledge of the areas 
in foreign countries from which it is safe to import animals, 
and also have information of certain localities and even of 
numerous herds out of which it would be dangerous to 
purchase animals on account of tuberculosis. It is only 
reasonable to expect that precautions based on similar 
knowledge will be taken by breeders of other countries to 
protect their live-stock industry from disease. The accred- 
ited-herd list of tuberculosis-free herds indicates to the for- 
eign as well as the domestic buyer where he may obtain cattle 
officially recognized as free from that disease, and the time 
will come when prospective buyers will be reluctant to make 
speculative purchases from unlisted herds. 

The following table shows the number of herds and the 
number of cattle in each State under supervision for the 
control and eradication of tuberculosis. It indicates also 
the location of inspectors in charge of this work. Owners 
desiring information on the subject of tuberculosis are 
requested to write to the inspector in charge of the work 
in the State in which the cattle are located. 
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Location of Federal inspectors, also number of herds and number of cattle 
under supervision, August 1, 1919. 


State. Federal inspector. Address, Herds. | Cattle. 

Alabama otess- Dre Cadi eCkers srs 1108 Jefferson County Savings 785 3, 285 
Bank, Birmingham. 

rkansas-s< se." Dr. Joe. H. Bux......| Old State House, Little Rock. . 69 982 

Colorado. ..-.-..--- Dr: W:. Butiowes=-2-. - 444 Post Office Building, Denver 5 183 

Connecticut... .-. Dr. E. A. Crossman....| 2001-2002 Customhouse Build- 57 1,508 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

Delaware......-- Dr. W.G. Middleton...| Statehouse, Trenton, N.J.....-- 12 626 

ilonids-saiceeexe ee Dye) aGednish's. essen P. O. box 467, Tallahassee... .- 402 7, 034 

Georgia. :..-.-. ..| Dr. W. M. MacKellar...| 526-529 Federal Building, At- 434 | 12,426 
lanta. 

Tdahosesaccss sess Dr. F. E. Murray ....-- 326 Federal Building, Salt Lake 15 345 
City, Utah. 

MTINOISSes eee. ae Dr.J.J. Lintner. .....- 316 Exchange Building, Union 447 | 12,285 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Indiana...--....- Dr.J.E.Gibson...-.-. 33 State House, Indianapolis. . - 233 5, 641 

LOWS heise ewcisasi- Dr. F.H. Thompson...| 15 Federal Building, Des Moines 323 | 12,476 

IKGNSAS. <2 acne sec Dr. H. M. Graefe....... 22 Federal Building, Topeka. ... 164 5, 892 

Kentucky..-....- Drawsh. Bilesss28 J. Capitol Building, Frankfort... -. 346 5,398 

Louisiana..:..... Dr. R. W. Tuck........| 323-324 Post Office Building, 253 6, 865 
New Orleans. 

Maine cescesa Dr. E. A. Crossman... .| 2001-2002 Customhouse Build- 821 | 10,352 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

Maryland......-. Dr. T. A. Ladson...... 825 Fidelity Building, Baltimore 324 5,961 

Massachusetts....| Dr. E.A.Crossman....| 2001-2002 Customhouse Build- 71 2,117 
ing, Boston. 

iMichiganice eeece DreDiSnichec se. sat Old State Block, Lansing...... 216 6,377 

Minnesota........| Dr. W. J. Fretz........ 4-6 Army Building, St. Paul....| 1,175 | 28,933 

Mississippi. -..... Dr.J.A. Barger........| 605 Millsaps Building, Capital | 1,088 | 12,286 
and Roach Streets, Jackson... 

Missouri..........| Dr. Ralph Graham....| 9 Federal Building, Jefferson 23 1,078 
City. 

Montana......... Dr. Rudolph Snyder...| P.O. box 844, Helena........... 721} 12,510 

Nebraska........ Dr.S. E.Cosford....... 332 Federal Building, Lincoln... 139 3,304 

Nevadarc. stone: Dr. F. BE. Murray ...... 326 Federal Building, Salt Lake 4 259 
City, Utah. 

New Hampshire..| Dr. E. A. Crossman... .| 2001-2002 Customhouse Build- 21 834 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey...... Dr. W.G. Middleton...| Statehouse, Trenton. ........... 44 2,159 

New York....... Dr. H. B. Leonard..... Care Dr. J. G. Wills, chief vet- 145 5,508 
erinarian, Albany. 

North Carolina...) Dr. R. E, Brookbank. .| 418 Lyric Building, Richmond, 651 8,174 
Va. 

North Dakota....| Dr. H.H.Cohenour....| 349 Federal Building, Bismarck. 946 | 15,770 

Drie Davis-cscsuee P.O. box 935, Columbus......-. 754 | 15,265 
Dr. W.C. Drake, jr..... Department of Agriculture, 45 2,281 


Capitol Building, Oklahoma. 
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Location of Federal inspectors, also number of herds and number of cattle 
under supervision, August 1, 1919—Continued. 


i 
State. Federal inspector. Address. Herds, | Cattle. 


@regones s-enea. Dr S.B. Poster...5 .-s- 530 Post Office Building, Port- 139 3,644 
land. 

Pennsylvania....) Dr. P. E.Quinn....... P.O. box 327, Harrisburg....... 507 7,914 

Rhode Island....| Dr. £.A.Crossman....} 2001-2002 Customhouse Build- 23 443 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

South Carolina...| Dr. W. K. Lewis....... 901-902 Liberty National Bank 170 6, 756 
Building, Columbia, 

South Dakota....| Dr.J.O. Wilson. ....-. 309 Federal Building, Pierre... 413 5,433 

Tennessee. ....-.. Dr. Robert Jay.....:.. 405 Seventh Avenue North, 446 | 10,001 
Nashville. 

MONA a S72 Pte =< se Dr. R. E. Jackson.--..| 606 Flatiron Building, Fort |........|...-.-.. 
Worth. 

Utah oe cesiee fea ‘Dr Eb. Minray a 326 Federal Building, Salt Lake 40 1,150 
City. 

Vermont......... Dr. A.J.De Fosset....| Care Commissioner of Agricul- 430 | 12,677 
ture, Montpelier. 

Waseiinia ecole. . Dr. R. E. Brookbank. .| 418 Lyric Building, Richmond.| 1,038 | 27,021 

Washington...... Dr.S.B. Foster........| 530 Post Office Building, Port- 113 3,560 
land, Oreg. : 

West Virginia....| Dr.G. W. Neff.........| Care Commissioner of Agricul- 97 1,893 
ture, Charleston. 

Wisconsin........| Dr.J.S.Healy........- 11 East Wing, State Capitol, 550 | 15,392 
Madison. 

Wyoming........ Dr. W. E. Howe.....-- 444 Post Office Building, Denver, 3 62 
Colo. 


As the number of herds that can be taken under official 
supervision for the eradication of tuberculosis at present is 
limited, it is recommended that cattle owners obtain all the 
information they can respecting this disease and, if they 
have reason to believe that it exists in their herds, they 
should employ measures to exterminate it regardless of the 
fact that an official can not be obtained to assist them. It 
is of economic importance that each owner be responsible 
for the health of his herd. Live-stock owners also may be of 
great immediate assistance in tuberculosis-eradication work, 
with much benefit to themselves, if they will isolate all 
animals brought into their herds until such animals are 
definitely known to be healthy, and will maintain clean and 
sanitary surroundings. 

The. gradual increase in the number of live stock in the 
United States and in the shipment and exchange of animals 
makes disease control and eradication a problem demanding 
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the closest cooperation among live-stock owners, sanitary 
officials, and the public in general. The regulations which 
have been found necessary are directed at a small minority 
of conscienceless people who, if unrestrained, would spread 
disease all over the country. In addition many of the 
provisions regarding the handling of live stock in interstate 
traffic are a check on carelessness or indifference to public 
welfare. It is believed that the great majority of live-stock 
men, knowing these facts, will support regulations which are 
intended to correct the conditions. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN SWINE. 


Eradicating tuberculosis from cattle will practically solve 
the problem of controlling the disease among swine. That is 
the opinion of veterinary experts experienced in the handling 
and post-mortem examination of swinereceived at the principal 
market centers. By means of a simple and practical marker, 
hogs may be tattooed with distinguishing letters and figures, 
and when disease is found by post-mortem examination the 
identity of such animals is known. With a simple system of 
records it is thus possible to trace a shipment to the farm 
from which it came and stamp out infectious diseases at 
their source. Evidence shows that swine become infected 
with tuberculosis principally from cattle, either by following 
them in feed lots or pastures, by receiving infected dairy 
by-products, or by eating tuberculous carcasses. 


By Atvin DILtez, 
Specialist in Agricultural Hducation, States Relations Service. 


Ape World War brought to the attention of the people 
of the United States one of the weaknesses in our sys- 
tem of education, that more than one-half our 6,000,000 illit- 
erate adults live in rural sections where the school facilities 
are poor. ae 

Further, the reports of the Commissioner of Education 
show that about one-half of the school children of the nation 
are enrolled in village and country schools, and that these 
children are laboring under distinct educational disad- 
vantages. Fully 200,000 of the schools of the open country 
may still be classed as one-room schools of pioneer type, 
which, at their best, meet but poorly the needs of modern 
agricultural communities. 

“The little red schoolhouse” of bygone days played so 
prominent a part in pioneer life, that it has been praised in 
song and in story and has won for itself a place in the hearts 
of the country people. It had a unique setting, was pecul- 
iarly an American institution, and was a distinct part of 
pioneer life. A belief in the almost magic efficiency of the 
rural school offers a real stumbling block to those who would 
have this school keep pace with the changes in the world 
around it. While we may justly be proud of this little one- 
room school, we are apt to forget that the basis for our pride 
is the fact that we still keep some kind of a school, and not 
the fact that this school is so good in itself. The question 
that we must ask of all our schools, both city and country, is 
not whether they did what they could for our grandfathers, 
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but whether they are doing to-day all that we want them to 
do for our children? We should not ask if they have pro- 
duced great men, but whether they help the common man 
to make and use his opportunities and to strive with a steady 
purpose. It is necessary that the country school should do 
this, for on it rests the burden of the prosperity of the entire 
country. Unless the nation has a body of enlightened and 


The Old and the New. 


A. The old—a type of one-room school failing to meet the educational needs 
of the community. B. The modern rural school consolidated—a school — the 
entire community, young and old. 


ambitious farmers, keeping their own farms from generation 
to generation, agriculture can not flourish and the nation can 
not prosper. 

The social, economic, and industrial changes of the last 
50 years have been great. Progress in farming methods has 
been so rapid of late that many have failed to keep up with 
it or to grasp its bearing upon society. 

With the introduction of labor-saving farm machinery 
and corresponding strides in the cheap and rapid production 
of foods and other farm products, significant readjustments 
have taken place. The absolute inadequacy of the rural 
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school to meet these new educational and social needs is evi- 
dent to any one who has studied the problem. The great 
change in agricultural methods and the great increase in 
scientific knowledge relating to agricultural processes have 
ereated a new body of knowledge of fundamental impor- 
tance to country people. New standards in education have 
been created and new demands have been made upon the 
school, which the school has been very slow to meet. The 
result of the many changes in rural life is that the rural 
school has lost its earlier importance and finds itself inade- 
quate to respond to the aemands made upon it. Nothing 
short of a reorganization of the rural school along good 
educational and administrative lines will meet the needs of 
the present and the future. 


STANDARDS OF REORGANIZATION. 


Dr. Dewey well expresses the mission of the public school 
when he says: “ What the best and wisest parent wants for 
his own child, that must the community want for all its 
children. Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and 
unlovely.” 

The country boy and girl are entitled to just as good an 
education as their city cousins, and until this is given them 
rural education does not measure up to its proper require- 
ment. If the American farmer expects to play his part in 
the program for reconstruction and reform he must provide 
an education for himself and his children that shall fit them 
both for the task. Never before has the need for the train- 
ing of the rural population been so urgent as to-day, and 
never before has the demand for a new rural school been so 
clearly defined. This does not mean that the country child 
should receive a fundamentally different education from the 
child who expects later to work in a mine or teach school, 
but it does mean that the country child has as much right as 
the city child to a training which will enable him to live in 
the world in: which he finds himself and understand his 
share in it, and to get a good start in adapting himself to it. 
It is the business of every school to train its pupils to be suc- 
cessful as human beings and as American citizens. To do 
this it must take into account and make use of the conditions 
around it—the interests, the needs, and the occupations of 
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the families of its pupils. This does not mean that our rural 
schools shall be a copy of the city schools, but that there shall 
be set up in every rural community a school which will base 
its work upon the life of the community and the needs of the 
community, so that its pupils shall receive the necessary 
training that will enable them to fit successfully into the life 
of the community. The great function of this school will be 
to furnish the boy with the particular knowledge required 
for the life that he is to live, for knowledge lies at the basis 
of his efficiency. It must shape the attitude of the pupil 
so that he will meet his part of the world’s work or its play 
in the right spirit. It must not leave him a parasite, ready 
to prey upon others, but must make him willing and glad to 
do his share. Finally, the school must give him the individ- 
ual training in technique or the skill required in his dif- 
ferent activities; not to do this in the best way possible is to 
leave him a well-intentioned and well-informed bungler, 
falling far short of efficiency. 

The means by which the school is to accomplish these ends 
are: (1) The social organization of the school, or the life and 
activities that go on in the school from day to day; (2) the 
curriculum, or the subject matter which the child is ex- 
pected to master; and (3) the instruction or the work of the 
teacher in helping the pupils to master the subject matter and 
adjust themselves to the organization of the school. These 
factors will necessarily differ according to the particular type 
of the school in question, but in general the social organiza- 
tion of the rural school will center in the life of the rural 
community; the course of study should center in the one oc- 
cupation of common interest, agriculture, and the teacher’s 
instruction and guidance should focus upon improving rural 
conditions in general and bettering the farm practices of the 
district. The school is the best and most available center 
for the upbuilding of the country community and should 
become the most immediate and effective local agency in the 
solution of the farm problems. The rural school must be- 
come a real part of the active life of the community; it can 
not afford to go its own way, isolating and shutting off all 
outside influences. In view of the present conditions prev- 
alent in the rural school, what are some of the most urgent 
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deficiencies and how shall they be supplied in the reorganiza- 

tion which must come about if the school is to function 

properly ? ’ 

EDUCATIONAL REDIRECTION. 
> 


What we need and what we must have to solve the prob- 
Jem of rural education is not a city school whose influences 
Jead young people of the farms directly away from the land, 
but a country school, improved, modernized, and adapted to 
the needs of present country life; a school whose atmosphere 
is distinctly rural, whose teachers are rural minded and in 
full sympathy and harmony with farm life and farm prob- 
Jems, but no less well-trained and cultured than city teachers. 
It means a larger school, in the sense of a larger enrollment 
and of serving a larger territory than the little one-room 
school served. It means the employment of enough teachers 
to give ample time for instruction and recitation in every 
class and affording suitable grading and classification for 
all pupils. It means an enlargement and enrichment of the 
course of study which will give the best development of the 
present conception of modern education—the adjustment 
of the individual to his environment. While the basic sub- 
jects taught in the rural school will not and should not differ 
greatly from those taught in the city school, they must be 
made more applicable to farm life. Much of the old course 
may be eliminated entirely, and in the remaining studies the 
emphasis must be shifted to the vital and practical interests 
of everyday life. The rural school, therefore, must teach 
the basic subjects that belong to all culture—that every nor- 
mal intelligent person should study just because he belongs 
to the twentieth century civilization—and in addition the 
subjects that give him the knowledge, the attitude, and the 
technique belonging to the life on the farm. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


This curriculum, briefly, may be outlined as follows: 

Language.—Mastery of the English language is the birth- 
right of every child. First of all he should be able to speak 
it correctly and with ease. Next he should be able to read 
it understandingly and with enjoyment, and should become 
familiar with the best in its literature. He should be able 
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to write it easily, with correct spelling and good composi- 
tion. Finally, he should know something of the structure, 
or grammar, of the language, though formal grammar is of 
little value in the learning of a language. The proper sub- 
stitute for a grammar is live language lessons dealing with 
familiar objects, scenes, stories, and experiences within the 
pupil’s comprehension and knowledge. In addition the 
child must learn to read, not only to pronounce the printed 
words of a page, but to grasp the thought and feeling and to 
express them in oral reading. The present rural school 
course in reading is wholly inadequate, and as a result most 
rural school children seldom attain such skill and taste in 
reading that it becomes a pleasure. This must be remedied, 
not only by teaching the child the mechanics of reading, but 
by leading him to read and love good books. This can only 
be done by supplying the books and giving him an oppor- 
tunity to read them. 

Arithmetic—Without doubt number is an_ essential 
part of the child’s education. Yet there is nothing so mag- 
ical about the mere art of numbering things that should 
make arithmetic require so large a proportion of the time as 
it is now receiving. By a wise choice of material, eliminat- 
ing the “useless lumber” found in most arithmetic texts, it 
is altogether probable that the child can learn in half or 
two-thirds the time ordinarily allotted all the arithmetic 
needed, not only for practical use, but also-for mental devel- 
opment in the mastery of arithmetic. 

History and civics—The study of history instills into the 
minds of our children love of country and of liberty, and 
should therefore receive careful consideration. It should 
not deal chiefly with wars and politics. The meat of the 
subject is the big, stirring events that influence the lives, 
deeds, and aspirations of individuals. The child should 
know about the people of his country, their home life; their 
industries; their schools and churches; their bravery; their 
hardships and adventures. He must come to know some- 
thing of all the great men of the nation. In civics the great 
problem is to influence conduct in the direction of upright 
citizenship and to secure such a knowledge of the machinery 
of government as will lead to efficient participation in its 
activities. 
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Geography.—The country is the most appropriate place 
for the teaching of geography and nature study, because an 
abundance of material lies right outside the door of the 
school. Geography, therefore, can be made one of the most 
vital and useful branches in the rural school. It is to begin 
wherever the life of the child touches nature in his imme- 
diate environment and proceed from this to other parts of 
his home land and finally to all lands. The intimate inter- 
relations existing between geography and such subjects as 
agriculture, history, language, and natural sciences are ob- 
vious. 

Health and hygiene.—Health is at the basis of all success 
and happiness, and no subject can be more important in the 
education of the child than practical hygiene. This course 
should emphasize the laws of hygiene, but with particular 
bearing on right living under the conditions imposed by the 
farm. Food and clothing; work, recreation, and play; care 
of the eyes and teeth; bathing; ventilation of the home, espe- 
cially of the bedrooms; danger of contamination to water 
and milk supply; childhood afflictions like adenoids, diseased 
tonsils, measles, and the like—these are some of the practical 
topics that every child should study. But we must go one 
step further ; this subject must be presented so effectively and 
so concretely that it will lead to better habits of living. 

Agriculture—Agriculture, of course, is a preeminent sub- 
ject for the rural school; it is of immediate practical impor- 
tance and is also so useful a cultural subject that it is being 
introduced into many city schools. Rural life centers about 
the country home and in the one big industry, agriculture. 
The farmer’s great, vital problem is how to make his coun- 
try home the happiest and best possible place to live in and 
how to make agriculture profitable, enjoyable, and capable 
of supporting the right kind of home. That for this reason 
agriculture is the logical subject around which to build the 
rural school curriculum is self-evident. The question is, 
What should the study of agriculture embrace and how 
should the other subjects correlate with it? 

It is possible to give children in the rural elementary 
school much useful information concerning agriculture, even 
if it can not be taught to them as a science. Perhaps it is 
possible to develop a scientific attitude and interest that will 
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lead to further study of the subject in high school and col- 
lege and that will in the meantime serve to attach the boys 
and girls to the farm. 

To begin with, a strong course of nature study should run 
through the grades and blend into the formal intensive 
study of agriculture in the last two grades of the elementary 
school and the rural high school. The particular mission 


Practical Instructions in Agriculture. 
A class in stock judging in a rural school. 


of this nature study is to open the eyes and minds of the 
pupils to the wonders of their environment and to the oppor- 
tunity for first-hand observation and lessons in soils, plant 
and animal life, and a host of natural phenomena with which 
they daily come in contact. To supplement the work of the 
school and make it directly applicable to the child’s home 
life, the planting and care of plants, bird study and protec- 
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tion, home gardening, weed control, insect and plant disease 
control, and similar activities fall within this scope. 

It is agreed by all teachers of agriculture that instruction 
in this subject shall follow as far as possible the following 
lines: (1) It.shall be seasonal, that is, the subject matter 
relating to the farm practice of the district can be best 
taught at the season when these practices are being carried 
out on the farm; (2) it shall be practical; and (3) it shall 
be related directly to the life of the community and the 
instruction shall center in the lines of community endeavor 
in which the majority of the farmers are engaged, or which 
may be especially adapted to the locality. To this end the 
pupils can be made familiar with the best methods of plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting the various crops; and with 
the plant diseases and insect enemies which affect them; 
with seed selection; rotation of crops; soils and soil manage- 
ment; the growing of fruits and vegetables; and many other 
practical things applying directly to farm life. In a like 
manner the animals of the farm may be studied and a knowl- 
edge gained of the best breeds and types of farm animals, 
their breeding and care, and the handling and disposal of 
the animal products of the farm. Both laboratory and field 
work should be made prominent throughout the course. In 
order that the principles taught in the school may be carried 
out in farm practice, the pupils should be encouraged to 
undertake “ home projects,” such as keeping a garden, caring 
for a cow, or growing chickens. Their instruction at school 
should center about their projects. The project should be 
carried out on a business basis; should be carefully planned 
and worked out under as close supervision as possible, and be 
conducted with the view of showing a money profit at its 
completion. Aside from the value to the pupii as farm prac- 
tice, it has also the educative value as a management project 
and carrying to its finish a definitely planned enterprise. 

Home economics.—While the country girls, like the coun- 
try boys, should have good training in the elements of agri- 
culture, the distinctive field of the girls along industrial 
lines lies in the art of home making, embracing such branches 
as cooking, sewing, care of the sick, home planning, and 
home management. These subjects can be presented suc- 
cessfully in a concrete and applied form, and nothing could 
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be more vital to the interests and welfare of the girls. To 
furnish the proper facilities for this work a well-equipped 
department is necessary. While it need not be elaborate or 
expensive, yet it should at least be on a par with the facili- 
ties found in the better equipped farm homes, and may even 
be somewhat in advance of them, in order to impress upon 
the community the need of lightening the burdens of the 


Applied Home Economics. 


Serving a hot lunch in a rural school. 


average farm home. The farm kitchen deserves to share 
more generally in the labor-saving devices so commonly 
found outside the home, but too frequently not appreciated 
inside of it. 

Farm shopwork.—The modern farm, with its variety of 
machinery, tools, special types of buildings, drainage sys- 
tems, concrete construction, and the like, taxes the ingenuity 
of the farmer to keep things in proper repair and calls for a - 
deftness of hand and no end of originality and self-confi- 
dence. Therefore a thorough course in farm shopwork in 
the rural school is indispensable. The work attempted may 
cover the use of. tools, the finishing of different kinds of 
woods, rope tying and splicing, the care and sharpening of 
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farm tools, harness and leather work, concrete construction, 
the elements of blacksmithing, and the making of ordinary 
repairs on buildings. The older boys may branch out into 
project work and construct chicken coops and brooders, seed- 
corn racks, feeding racks for stock, wagon boxes, self-feeders 
for poultry and hogs, home furniture, and similar articles 
commonly found on a farm. This list is merely suggestive 
and will vary with the Bchooli or the community and with 
the season of the year. 

Physical training, games, and play.—Because of its isola- 
tion and independence, country life has greater need of play 
and recreation than city life. Most rural schools have been 
too small to get enough children of corresponding ages to- 
gether for interesting games or sports, and again many think 
that the rural child has enough exercise and does not need 
the physical training that comes from plays and games. 
Certain forms of farm work done by children are often so 
severe a tax on their strength that a corrective exercise is 
necessary to save stooped forms, curved spines, and hollow 
chests. Furthermore, the farm child, lacking the oppor- 
. tunities of the city child for gaining social ease and control, 
needs the development that comes from physical training to 
give poise, ease of bearing, and grace of movement. Some 
of the worth-while and suitable country plays and games are 
suggested: (1) The common folk and children’s games at 
school led and supervised by the teachers; (2) baseball, 
basket ball, volley ball, track work, and similar games of 
skill and competition; and (3) play festivals, pageants, pic- 
nics, harvest home, community singing, bands and orches- 
tras, debating and literary societies. 

The main features of the curriculum here proposed are 
so much broader and richer than are offered by the present 
rural school that it will appear to many as visionary and 
impossible. That it is impossible for the old type of rural 
school is readily admitted, but it is entirely practicable and 
possible in the reorganized school and is being successfully 
presented, in general at least, in many of these schools. 


PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The program of studies outlined above does not contem- 
plate their being carried out in the present poorly equipped, 
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one-room, one-teacher rural school. The broadening of the 
curriculum presupposes better physical equipment for the 
rural schools. As they exist to-day the rural schools have 
inadequate buildings and equipment. The building is usu- 
ally located in a barren spot of ground and is constructed 
without any reference to architectural effect. Of the plain 
“box-car” type, no attempt is made to decorate the room 
or to relieve in any way its ugliness and monotony. If 
there is a library it may contain only a few dozen volumes, 
poorly selected and often without any case for protection. 
Of equipment outside of desks and blackboard there is almost 
none. The work of the farms about it is done with modern 
and efficient machinery, but the work of the farmer’s school 
is done with inadequate and out-of-date equipment. The 
greatest advantages of improved physical equipment in the 
reorganized rural school are to be derived from the abandon- 
ment of two or more of the one-room schools, depending 
upon size of districts and enrollments, and erecting in their 
stead a single building large enough not only to accommodate 
the present enrollment but also to serve the community for 
years after its erection. It goes without saying that these 
buildings should be constructed of durable material and that 
they should be attractive, safe, sanitary, and in keeping with 
the highest community ideals. Whatever the size or kind 
of school building a district may be planning to build there 
is wisdom im making it conform to the “unit plan of con- 
struction.” This takes into account both the present and 
the future needs of the district, requires a symmetrical de- 
sign for the complete building, and allows for additions at 
a minimum cost without disturbing the part originally con- 
structed. 

In general every school bu.iding that accommodates one 
hundred or more pupils should provide for the following: 
(1) A suitable auditorium with a stage, a good stereopticon, 
and, if possible, a moving picture machine; (2) a home eco- 
nomics laboratory with a lunch room adjoining; (3) a gym- 
nasium with shower baths and lavatories for both sexes; (4) 
a well-equipped laboratory and classrooms for science and 
agriculture; (5) a well-equipped room for farm shopwork. 
It is usually possible, and often advisable, to have one room 
serve for gymnasium and auditorium, and this should be 
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freely used for all kinds of school and community gather- 
ings. Too much emphasis can not be laid upon this all- 
important community-center auditorium: “Phe agricultural 
department and laboratory should be opened as freely to 
farmers for consultation as for class instruction during 
school hours, and in the matter of such work as seed corn 
testing, germination and purity tests of grass seeds and 
grains, grafting and care of fruit trees, feeding rations, and 
the like, the work should supplement the actual work on the 
neighboring farms. The same may be said with equal force 
of the farm shopwork of the boys and the home economics 
of the girls. Should this new school fail to make its indus- 
trial work for both boys and girls distinctly practical and 
directly applicable to actual farm conditions, it would fail 
in one of the fundamental purposes for which it was cre- 
ated. 

In every way possible the further construction and equip- 
ment of the school should be modern and sanitary; ample 
land should be provided not only for demonstration pur- 
poses in teaching agriculture, but also for the games and 
plays necessary; and this playground should be simply 
equipped with playground apparatus for children of vari- 
ous ages. 


THE THREE MILLSTONES ABOUT THE NECK OF RURAL 
SCHOOL PROGRESS. 


(1) Absence of real professional supervision, (2) insuffi- 
cient revenue, associated with the too small district unit of 
taxation, and (8) the untrained teacher—of these evils the 
first two are the natural result of the way in which our rural- 
school system was evolved in the settlement and agricultural 
development of the country. If the rural school is to come 
into its own, both organization and supervision must be 
changed, and with the coming of effective supervision the 
untrained teacher would quickly disappear. A sufficient 
revenue is absolutely fundamental to rural school improve- 
ment. Good teaching, modern buildings, ample equipment, 
efficient supervision, all cost money—more money than coun- 
try people are often willing to pay. As a rule farmers usu- 
ally raise but a small fraction of the amount they might 
legally levy for school purposes. Rural school penury is 
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almost proverbial. About $33 is expended annually for the 
education of the city child, while for each country child but 
$13 is used. Until this inequality is remedied the lack of 


revenue will remain a fundamental difficulty with the rural — 


school. 
It is fundamental that the State should share with the 


local community the support of the rural school. The cities _ 


are dependent upon the farms for much of their wealth, and 
it is but fair that they should help in the education of the 
country children, since any agency that improves rural con- 
ditions contributes to the welfare of the city. Many States 
contain sparsely settled localities that are unable to raise 
sufficient funds to support an efficient school, and these com- 
munities especially should receive the help of the State. 
Perhaps the unwillingness of the farmer to support his school 
better is due to the fact that he does not realize adequate 
returns. In localities where the reorganized school is in 
operation the financial support is adequate and given cheer 
fully. 

The reorganization of the rural schools is leading directly 
away from the one-teacher school, and the factors necessary 
for reorganization can not be found in the one-room school. 
Educationally the graded system gives the rural children 
all the advantages of the city children. Three or four teach- 
ers working together, doing the work formerly done by one, 
can do greater justice to the children under their charge. 
Redirected teaching and vitalized courses of study can then 
become a reality. This and the ultimate fulfillment of such 
a course through a good high school make the new system 
the adequate solution of the rural school problem. 

These results can best be attained by uniting several dis- 
tricts into one and erecting a building adequate for the new 
work. Consolidation of the country schools, therefore, is 
the best way by which this reorganization may be brought 
about. 

For many localities, of course, consolidation is impossible, 
and for the children of these districts the one-room school 
must continue to serve. Good teaching may be done in these 
schools by well-trained teachers, who are themselves of the 
country, are acquainted with country life, and in sympathy 
with rural ideals. 
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In many small one-room schools throughout the country 
these devoted teachers are found, and, in spite of many 
handicaps, they are successfully adapting the work to the 
community needs, and are giving the boys and girls a useful 
type of training. If a district should find consolidation im- 
practicable and well-nigh impossible, attention should be 
directed to the improvement of the small one-room school, 
with the purpose of making it stand truly for rural life and 
rural education. 


CONSOLIDATION THE BEST MEANS OF SECURING EFFEC- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION. 


In the matter of material equipment the weakness of 
the district system of organization manifests itself clearly. 
In some places the little district school, because of its re- 
moteness and of scanty population, must for a time at least 
remain as it is. In many other regions, though, there is no 
business or educational reason for the continuation of so 
many small and relatively expensive schools. The needs of 
rural people could be much better served, much better schools 
for their children could be provided, and not infrequently a 
financial economy could be effected if the long-outgrown 
district system were in a large measure superseded by a more 
rational and more business-like system of consolidated 
schools. Such a reorganization must be effected before 
much progress can be made in redirecting and revitalizing 
rural education. 

Some of the advantages of the consolidated school to 
which the children are carried in conveyances may be men- 
tioned briefly, as brought out by experience: (1) Both the 
enrollment and the attendance for the area consolidated are 
materially increased. This is particularly true of the upper 
grammar grades. (2) Tardiness is practically eliminated 
and absences are reduced to a minimum. (8) Pupils arrive 
dry and warm each day, with no wet clothing to be dried; 
colds and other troubles, due to exposure, are materially 
reduced. (4) The pupils are under care of a responsible 
person coming to school and going home. Quarreling, smok- 
ing, profanity, vulgar and improper language are pre- 
vented. (5) Better grading and classification is possible; 
classes are large enough to stimulate enthusiasm and gen- 
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erous rivalry; pupils can be placed where they can work. to 
best advantage; interest, enthusiasm, and confidence come 
from contact with numbers. (6). The grading of pupils 
and the assembling of a large group of children make pos- 
sible the rural high school, with a vital course of study 
fitting into the redirected elementary course, affording the 
rural children an opportunity for studying in a broader 
sense, with an enlarged vision, those fundamental subjects 
necessary to a richer country life. This makes possible the 
slogan of the twentieth century, “A high school within 
reach of every rural boy and girl.” (7) All the advantages 


Going to School a Pleasure. 
A modern autobus carrying school children to the consolidated rural school. 
of better school buildings and sites and better equipment 
follow this consolidation plan, and often cost less per capita 
than the much inferior equipment of small and scattered 
schools. (8) It leads to a school term of eight or nine 
months, instead of the five or six months commonly provided 
for in the district schools; to the employment and retention 
of better teachers; to better supervision for the school; and 
to a higher grade of instruction. (9) Community interest 
in education is quickened and community pride in the school 
is awakened. This leads to community interest as opposed 
to district interest; tends to break down the isolation and 
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stagnation of rural communities; and leads to a deeper sym- 
pathy and better fellowship among the people. It improves 
the community as well as the school, and opens the way for 
such a school to become a center for all the better life of the 
community. (10) It offers to the rural boys and girls, and 
hence to country parents, all of the desirable educational 
features and advantages which the city boys and girls now 
obtain without obliging them to go to the city to obtain 
them. (11) The transportation feature indirectly aids in 
the building of better roads, which in turn make rural life 
more attractive and help to break up the isolation of the 
country home. (12) In reducing the number of teachers 
needed it eliminates many of the poorest and weakest and 
also reduces by from 60 to 80 per cent the number of trus- 
tees needed to manage the schools. Both of these are gains 
of much importance. (18) Such a school with its modern 
equipment and enlarged and vitalized course of study, to- 
gether with the high-school advantages, makes possible the 
extension of its influences throughout the entire community 
throvgh varied activities which touch the farm and farm 
home through courses in agriculture and home making. 
(14) The school becomes the community center for this new 
district. Here the various educational activities center. 
Through special courses offered for the farmer and his wife, 
the educational opportunities are placed before everyone in 
the district. The school becomes truly a center of influence 
touching the life of every part of the community, and by 
making its instruction center about the needs of the com- 
munity, its life and interests, justifies itself as the really 
adequate “college of the people.” 

Miss Mabel Carney writes in her book “ Country Life and 
the Country School,” “The great adaptability of the good 
consolidated country school for community service and rural 
life regeneration can not be too strongly emphasized. 
Wherever it has been established, in practically every in- 
stance on record, this attribute has been illustrated. The 
consolidated school builds up the community as no other in- 
stitution of rural life has yet done. It even defines com- 
munity boundaries and establishes a community sense where 
none has existed before. It overcomes petty jealousies, 
-swallows small differences, and enlarges and intensifies the 
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community idea into something significant and tangible. It 
brings neighbors on opposite sides of the hill together, in- 
troduces those who live on different roads, forces the civil 
meeting of families that ‘haven’t spoken since the war,’ and 
in every way furthers the progress of the brotherhood of 
man among farmers.” 

Finally, the consolidated school is the most economical 
system of rural education. The better social and educational 
benefits it yields are the guarantee of its value. Consider- 
ing its social, educational, leadership, and financial aspects, 
consolidation of rural schools is the best educational system 
and offers the largest prospects as a means of community 
improvement. It will be a center of community pride and 
effort for those beyond school age as well as for children. 
To it will turn the old man and the little child, the mother, 
and the father. The young people of the community will 
seek its doors. Its instruction will be in terms of daily liv- 
ing and present activity. The spirit of this instruction will 
go out through all the country and find expression in better 
homes, better churches, strong, rightly directed farm organi- 
zations, good roads, and greater crop yields; in better busi- 
ness, better farming, and in a happier people and a more 
satisfying country life. 


By Ros R. Stocum, 


Poultryman, Animal Husbandry Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. - 


WIDE DIVERSITY of methods is found in poultry 

keeping. Rations are fed varying all the way from 
those of the utmost simplicity to those which are decidedly 
complicated. Houses are used which differ widely in their 
general plan of construction. Methods of management in 
use are widely divergent in many cases, and this diversi- 
fication frequently creates the idea that the care of poultry, 
and especially the farm poultry flock, is a highly compli- 
cated matter. Actually, however, this is not the case. The 
mere fact that success is attained under widely different 
methods of feeding, housing, and management indicates 
that so long as certain fundamentals are observed the actual 
details or methods may be very different without mate- 
rially affecting the results. Where poultry is kept as a 
specialized business it well repays the owner to study these 
details of management for the purpose of securing the 
very highest possible return from his hens. So far as the 
farm flock is concerned, where the farmer is not a specialist 
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A Mongrel Flock. 


Great variation in type and color. The product from such a flock 
will lack uniformity and will not market to the best advantage. 


along poultry lines, good results will be obtained if the 
underlying fundamentals of successful poultry keeping are 
observed. It is a thorough understanding of these funda- 
mentals which is especially needed in connection with the 
farm flocks. Farmers can hardly be expected to concern 
themselves particularly with the less fundamental and 
more specialized phases of the business. But it must not be 
understood from this, however, that the flock may be neg- 
lected and good results still obtained. 

Success with the farm poultry flock depends, therefore, 
under usual conditions, on the observance of the funda- 
mentals underlying successful poultry keeping, and this 
means doing a relatively few things in the right way and doing 
them at the right time. The place of poultry on the general 
farm must be definitely understood. It must be remembered 
that the poultry flock is merely one of the activities with 
which the farmer is engaged and that he will be unable to 
devote to his flock a great amount of time. The part which 
poultry should play, therefore, is to fit into the general farm 
management in such way as to help maintain a proper bal- 
ance in farm operations and to utilize materials which are 
suitable for feeding the hens but otherwise would be wasted. 


GOOD STOCK STIMULATES INTEREST. 


The first fundamental of successful farm poultry keeping 
is good stock. Of course it is well known that farmers may 
at times get fairly good results from ordinary stock, but at 
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A Flock of Standardbred 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Such a flock requires no more feed, care, or room 
than a mongrel flock, but the product will be much 
more uniform and will market to better advantage. 
Who wouldn’t take pride in a flock like this? 


the same time it must be remembered that with the same care 
and attention better results will be obtained from good stock. 
By good stock is not necessarily meant stock which has been 
bred for exhibition purposes. It means standardbred stock 
or purebred stock, which by virtue of its pure breeding has 
been systematically developed and which is better fitted, 
therefore, to give the results expected of it and to yield a 
more uniform and more desirable product. 

On the average farm the poultry flock is expected to 
furnish eggs and poultry for the farmer’s table as well as to 
produce a surplus for sale. For that reason it »s usually 
found that the so-called general-purpose breeds, such as 
the Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red, and 
Orpington, which are good layers and at the same time 
make suitable carcasses for the table, are best suited to the 
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farm needs. A further advantage of good stock is the fact 
that the owner will take a pride in such a flock which he 
will not feel in a flock of mongrels, and as a result he will 
give the hens better care. 


SELECTION OF BREEDING STOCK. 


The selection of the breeding stock is important. In most 
farm flocks no trap nesting or pedigree breeding is possible 
on account of the labor and time involved, but if careful 
attention is given to the selection of breeders, advances may 
be made. It is much better to select from the flock as many 
of the very best individuals as are needed to make up the 
breeding pen rather than to breed from the flock indis- 
criminately. The principal basis of selection of these breed- 
ers should be along the lines of vigor. Be sure that the 
breeders show every evidence of health, vigor, and stamina. 


HOW CULLING IMPROVES THE FLOCK. 


In every flock there will be found a great difference in the 
productivity or egg-laying ability of the various individuals. 
While some hens will prove to be very profitable, others are 
kept at a loss and are a drag upon the profitable hens in the 
flock. It is important, therefore, to cull out the unprofitable 
producers, as this will increase materially the profit realized 
from the flock as a whole. Any hens found to be sickly or 
in poor condition should be culled as soon as discovered. 
In addition, at least one thorough culling should be made, 
preferably between August 15 and September 15. At that 


A Profitable Hen, 


She produced 160 eggs in a year. 
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time each hen should be handled and carefully examined, 
and those which show evidences of laying should be retained, 
while those which have stopped laying and begun to molt 
should be discarded from the flock for the following year. 
A further examination of the hens late in October or early 
in November will enable one to pick out those which are 
still laying, and by virtue of that fact are probably the best 
layers of the flock, and should be selected as breeders. 


JUDGING THE SIZE OF FLOCK. 


A suitable size of flock for the particular farm in question 
and for the kind of farming which is being carried on is an 
important factor in securing the best possible results. As 
long as the farm flock is intended as an agency for utilizing 
waste it should not be so large that the waste products avail- 
able on the farm play a very small part in sustaining the 
hens. Practically any farm of average size can maintain 
to advantage a flock of 100 laying hens, and many farms 
can maintain considerably more. Judgment must be used 
with regard to the size of the flock on the basis of feed avail- 
able and the range over which the hens can roam and pick 
up feed for themselves. 

The size of the flock also has a direct connection with the 
housing which can be provided. It is not an infrequent oc- 
currence for an effort to be made to keep a farm flock which 
is very much too large for the available housing space. In 
such cases the hens, being crowded, do not give good results, 
and frequently a better profit would be realized by keeping 


A Less Profitable Hen. 


She produced only 80 eggs in the same 
period as the hen on the opposite page. 
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Interior of a Movable Poultry House. 


This house, 7 by 10 feet, is suitable for a 
farm flock of 30 hens on free range. Notice the 
dropping boards, which enable one to keep the house 

in a cleaner condition, the nests, the straw litter on 
the floor to promote exercise, the dry-mash hopper, and 
the ventilator in the rear wall for use in hot weather. 
a smaller flock which can be comfortably housed rather than 


the larger flock which results in crowding. 


ESSENTIALS OF GOOD HOUSING. 


Suitable housing does not mean expensive housing. Fre- 
quently old sheds or other outbuildings can be easily and 
cheaply transformed into suitable poultry houses. While 
there may be a great range in the kind of house used, and 
while the owner may consult his own preferences to a con- 
siderable extent, certain fundamentals of good housing must 
be observed. Such fundamentals consist of a house which is 
free from drafts, which provides plenty of ventilation either 
by an open front or by the use of windows, which is dry, 
and which provides space enough for the hens to keep them 
comfortable and contented. Where it is necessary to confine 
the flock to the yard, not less than 4 square feet of. floor 
space should be allowed for each hen. With hens upon free 
range, as they should be whenever possible, a minimum floor 
space of 3 square feet per hen should be allowed. 
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GOOD FEEDING AT MODERATE COST. 


Feeding, of course, is important. If the hens do not get 
sufficient or proper feed they can not be expected to give 
satisfactory and profitable results. A complicated ration 
is not necessary. The aim in feeding the hens should be to 
use, so far as possible, the grains which are grown on the 
farm or which are available in the immediate neighborhood. 
One of the most successful methods of feeding is to give a 
light feed of grain or a mixture of grains in the morning 
and a feed of the same material at night, the night feed 
consisting of about as much as the hens will clean up. In 


Suitable Feeds for Poultry. 


1, Wheat; 2, cracked corn; 3, oats; 4, corn meal; 5, meat scrap; 
6, middlings ; 7. bran; 8, grit; 9, charcoal; 10, oyster shell; 11, water. 
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addition a dry mash should be provided where the hens can 
have access to it continuously. When considerable quan- 
tities of waste food are available for the hens to pick up 
from the fields, the amount of grain fed may be cut down. 
Oftentimes judgment in this respect is faulty, and but for 
the dry mash there would be danger that the hens would 
not receive enough feed. With the dry mash at their dis- 
posal they are able to make up any deficiency of feed due 
to faulty judgment as to the quantity they get in the fields. 

One of the most common mistakes made in feeding farm 
poultry is failure to provide animal food in some form. Of 
course during the spring and summer, when quantities of 
insects are available, they may supply the hens’ wants in 
this regard, but during those parts of the year when insects 
are not available, or are scarce, it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide animal food. Milk, usually fed either as skimmed milk 
or buttermilk, provides an excellent source of animal food, 
but when milk is not available the hens should have beef 
scrap or meat scrap. While this product is high in price, 
it is economical, and should be included in the hens’ ration 
because of the increased production which will result. 

During the winter it is necessary to provide some form 
of green or succulent feed, such as mangels, cabbage, clover, 
alfalfa, or sprouted oats. 


TIMELINESS OF HATCHING. 


With the average small farm flock where hens of a general- 
purpose breed are kept, it is most satisfactory to let the hens 
do the hatching. When the hens are of a nonbroody breed 
it is of course necessary to use incubators or else to purchase 
baby chicks. Whatever the method of hatching, it is most 
important that this be done at the right time of year. The 
proper time of hatching varies with different localities, being 
earlier in the South and latest in the extreme North. The 
aim should be to hatch the chicks at such a time as will allow 
the pullets to reach their full development and begin laying 
in October or November, as these earlier maturing pullets 
must be depended upon very largely for the fall and winter 
egg production. ‘Late-hatched chicks do not mature in time 
to produce fall and winter eggs, nor do they live or grow so 
well during the hot weather, which comes when they are still 


young. 
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METHODS OF BROODING. 


In raising the chicks, if hens are used for hatching, they 


of course can be used also for brooding. It is best to confine 
the hen to a coop for at least two weeks, allowing the chicks 


to come and go as they please. If hens are not available 
for brooding it becomes necessary to resort to a heated 
brooder. Perhaps the most successful method of brooding 
now in common use is the coal-stove hover, which is placed 
in a colony house and which allows brooding of from 800 
to 400 chicks in one lot. 

The important thing in raising chickens is to see that they 
are liberally fed and have proper conditions for develop- 
ment so that they will make a continuous growth. Any- 
thing which checks the growth of chicks has a lasting effect 
upon their development in later life. As the chicks grow 
older and larger and do not need heat it is very necessary 
that they have plenty of room in their growing quarters. 
Nothing will do so much harm and cause so much loss and 
trouble in growing stock as to keep them in crowded quarters. 
Be sure that the young stock have roost room enough so that 
they can all get on the roosts without undue crowding. 


PRINCIPAL POINTS IN MANAGEMENT. 

In any lot of chicks there will be found certain stunted or 
unthrifty individuals. Such birds will never pay for the 
feed and care used in trying to rear them. It is not only 
good sense but good business judgment to cull these un- 


ie 


A Happy Family. 


But do not let the hen run 
with the chicks until they 
are at least two weeks old. 
Otherwise chicks that could 
have been saved will be lost. 
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thrifty chicks just as soon as they are discovered. There 
will also be found certain cockerels which exceed their fel- 
lows in the rapidity of growth and maturity. It is well to 
mark and save such cockerels which reach a good size to 
use as breeders. In the general care both of the fa stock 
and the growing stock it is necessary to use good common 
sense just as in handling any other class of live ioe Regu- 
lar attention must be given and care must be taken to see 
that their quarters are kept clean and sanitary. Careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness are probably responsible for more 
poor results than is lack of knowledge as to what the flock 
really needs. Ifa farm flock is to be kept the aim should 
be, of course, to make it profitable. It is, therefore, poor 
business to neglect or overlook the usual everyday care which 
must be given the flock in order to get these profitable 
results. : 

Lice and mites are common and are not conducive either 
to good results with the flock or to the comfort of the fowls. 
It is absolutely unnecessary for poultry to be seriously 
troubled by either lice or mites. Regular attention and 
proper treatment of the quarters will rid the flock of mites, 
and if body lice are found the birds should be treated for 
these also. Usually if a place is provided where the hens can 
dust themselves they will keep the lice in check. 


MARKETING TO OBTAIN FULL VALUE. 


The marketing of the product, particularly eggs, has an 
important bearing on the profits of the flock. Under most 
conditions it is impossible for the farmer to seek a special 
market for his eggs, but he should be very careful to see 
that the eggs are gathered regularly and frequently and 
promptly taken to market. Failure to do this is responsible 
for the spoiling of a great many eggs. When the methods 
of buying are such that payment is made for good eggs only, 
a plan which is becoming more widespread and bids fair to 
be compulsory in most States, the farmer will suffer a de- 
cided money loss if he does not make it his business to see 
that all the eggs delivered are fresh and marketable at full 
value. One of the greatest causes of spoiled eggs during 
the hot summer season is the development of chick cise: 
in fertile eggs. This loss is preventable simply by produc- 
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ing infertile eggs. All that is needed to accomplish this 
is to separate the male birds from the females as soon as 
the breeding season is over. All the eggs sold will then be 
infertile and incapable of embryo development. 


THE FARM FLOCK MADE PROFITABLE. 


The farm poultry flock should be one of the most profitable 
branches of the farm business. To bring this. condition 
about it is necessary to keep good stock and to have the flock 
of a suitable size, properly housed, fed, and cared for. This 
is not a complicated matter and the farmer should not think 
that it requires such specialized knowledge and skill as to dis- 
courage him at the start, make him throw up his hands with the 
ery, “ What’s the use? ” and let the hens shift for themselves. 
The farm flock needs the application of good common sense 
in the form of proper care regularly given, to which the hens 
will respond just as quickly as the hogs, cattle, or horses. 


we 
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By H. E. Kramer, Specialist in Charge, Food Products Inspection 
Service, and G. B. Fisxn, Investigator in Marketing Fruits and 
Vegetables, Bureau of Markets. 


We about that car of farm produce? It is a long 
haul to New York or Chicago from Melon Valley or 
Potatoville. Many are the links in the moving chain of 
transportation between the remote shipping points and the 
big terminal markets. 

When a link breaks, slips, or forms a kink the people at 
each end know something is wrong, but it is not so easy 
to be sure of the kind, extent, or location of the trouble. 


FROM FARM TO MARKET. 


The receiver telegraphs that the carload is in bad con- 
dition. There is poor grading, or careless packing, frost 
damage, overripeness, rot, breakage, mold, disease, or any 
one of half a dozen other kinds of injury. The shipper natu- 
rally is worried. There is a prejudice in favor of one’s own 
produce and nobody likes to believe it is not as good as any 
in the market. 

Has the shipper still to learn how to grade and pack 
properly? Did the produce really arrive in bad order, or 
did some unscrupulous dealer possibly seize upon a trifling 
excuse to reject a shipment arriving on a falling market, 


or did he seek a pretext to depress its value or to gloss over 
319 
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a sale made at what seemed unduly low prices? If really 
damaged, to what amount? Was the whole load affected? 
What was the actual condition on arrival? Was the loss due 
to bad handling and packing or to delay and neglect by the 
transportation company or by the receiver? Was the Sits 
a disease which may develop also in the rest of the crop? 


INFORMATION NEEDED. 


Some of these questions interest the receiver and the rail- 
roads as well as the shipper or producer. No one cares to 
ssume blame and: incur loss for what happened to the 
produce while it was in the hands of others. How settle 
all these questions without undue expense or delay? Since 
the establishment of the Federal Inspection Service two years 
ago, the answer is comparatively simple. “Telegraph to 
the Federal inspector in the nearest large city, asking him to 
report on the shipment.” He is a trained man with consid- 
erable experience in handling produce, a competent and 
certified judge of grades and condition. 


THE USEFUL CERTIFICATE. 


The inspector’s verdict is commonly accepted by dealers 
and shippers and by courts, railroads, and express com- 
panies. With the shipment officially inspected, all parties 
concerned have learned all that it is practicable to know 
about its exact condition and grade, and many causes of 
troublesome disputes, costly law suits, and lasting dissatis- 
faction are removed. The inspection certificate is a prime 
lubricator of the long chain belt that runs from Truckville 
to the big city. It removes fully half of the sources of 
worry and uncertainty, and narrows the market question 
down chiefly to a matter of salesmanship. When the exact 
nature of the goods is known, the buyer and seller can get 
together in business, regardless of distance. 

The shipper wants the certificate as proof that the stock 
was graded as he marked and billed it, and as evidence that 
it arrived in good condition, or at least to show the exact ex- 
tent of depreciation. The receiver wants the certificate as 
a fair explanation of his failure to accept the goods at the 
stated price, or to sell them as first-class produce. The man 
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in the country and the man in the city each know that the 
other has a copy of the certificate, and there is little room 
left for dispute regarding the basis of settlement. Rail- 
roads are using the inspection service more and more in 
order to know where they stand in the event of claims for 
damages. The inspector’s report may even help to locate 
the cause of the trouble—whether it started during the har- 
vest or during the railway journey or in the receiving yard. 
Shipments tend to become standardized, and all parties are 
better assured of obtaining full value for their money under 
the inspection system. 

The result is the saving of large sums in the aggregate. 
According to a statement from the Quartermaster’s Office, 
the Government was saved thousands of dollars through in- 
spection, by the Department of Agriculture, of produce 
shipped to Army camps during the war. <A few contractors 
had been trying to “put over” short-weight packages and 
low-grade lots of various kinds, and Army officers some- 
times lacked the necessary experience to detect these prac- 
tices, but competent inspection promptly put a stop to the 
practice. 

In the words of a prominent official of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the inspection certificate presents “a 
visual picture of the exact condition of the car at the time 
of inspection. The service is of untold value to the farmers 
and produce men of the country. I have yet to hear of a 
single case where any of the inspectors had been accused 
of partiality or unfairness.” 


TRADE INSURANCE. 


All this is a kind of trade insurance. The buyer knows 
just what he is buying at the receiving point. The shipper 
also knows, and each is aware that the other knows, too, 
for a copy of the inspection certificate is sent to each. The 
advantage of this definite, up-to-date knowledge of the ship- 
ment is so evident that many shippers and dealers ask in- 
spection as a matter of precaution. The small fee charged 
is inconsiderable if it tends to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing or suspicion of unfairness on either side. 

154887°—ypK 1919——-21 
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LEARNING FROM INSPECTION. | 


The direct aid in arriving at the value of the produce is 
by no means the only gain through inspection service. In- 
spection is like a doctor’s verdict. It locates and names 
the trouble but does not directly remove the cause. Never- 
theless it includes hints which to the wise are useful. 

A standard is supplied for judging one’s own methods, as 
well as the system used at the other end of the line. Whose 


Proper Loading. 
Careful packing, loading, bracing, and ventilating show results in safe carriage 


fault is it that the potatoes were frozen, and how can further 
trouble of that very common kind be prevented? Was there 
rot in the car, and was it of a species that starts in the field, 
or did it follow bruising or overheating or low temperature? 
Did the car of sacked potatoes rightly sell lower than the 
bulk stock supposed to be of the same grade, and whose 
fault was that peculiar state of affairs? Did the car of 
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wilted lettuce spoil because it was too long on the way, or 
was the receiver slow in getting out the shipment after ar- 
rival, or was the trouble partly due to poor packing and in- 
sufficient icing, or was the lettuce diseased in the first place 
and unfit for long shipment? Was the car of cabbage really 
short weight, and was it so at the start or because of theft 
en route, or was it merely shrinkage, and if so, by whose 
fault? How much of the trouble could have been pre- 
vented by the shipper if more care in spraying, harvesting, 
grading, and packing had been exercised; and how much 
by the railroad through more equipment, better cars, or 
more care by employees? Finally, did the receiver properly 
look after the goods and give the shipper a square deal, or 
might not some other dealer have done better? 

Not all these questions may be fully answered from a 
single inspection. In some cases there must still be uncer- 
tainty because of the lack of official examination at the ship- 
ping point. So far, neither the authority nor the money 
has been provided for a service of that kind, although a 
widespread demand for it prevails. Shipping point and 
market inspections would check each other, and the former 
would frequently obviate the need for the latter. 


THE LINES OF INSPECTION. 


Requests for inspections are in proportion to volume of 
shipments, being much more numerous during the active 
harvest season, and being divided among the commodities 
somewhat according to the proportion of each to the total 
shipments of produce. Thus potatoes, apples, onions, and 
cabbage among countrywide staple lines lead in volume of 
shipments moved, and also in number of inspections made. 
Potato shipments for the 1918-19 season included 4,500 
inspections to 176,479 cars shipped; apple shipments, 25,581 
cars with 1,573 inspections; onions, 22,551 cars and 1,040 in- 
spections; cabbage shipments, 29,360 cars with 894 inspec- 
tions. Similar relative figures are shown for the standard 
lines moving in smaller volume, but for highly perishable 
fruits and vegetables that move in heavy volume for a short 
season only, inspections are not so heavy in proportion to 
shipments. For a few weeks at the height of the season, 
watermelons lead the list; the total number of cars for last 
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Damage in Transit. 
Southern eggplant damaged by heavy loading and insufficient refrigeration 
in transit, The grapes also were damaged in transit. 


season was 20,394, but inspections were only 388. Peaches 
followed with 20,409 cars, while inspections were 449. 
Strawberries, another heavy, short-season crop, resulted in 
inspections for only 41 cars. 


BY SKILL AND MAIN STRENGTH. 


Popular notion might picture the inspector standing by 
the car door, a well-dressed, dignified official, notebook in 
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Damaged Potatoes. 


These potato barrels should have been piled on ends to prevent crushing. 
The picture to the left shows bacterial soft rot in southern potatoes. 


hand, while a gang of laborers overhauls the carloads and 
pulls out samples from bags, boxes, or barrels. The camera 
would show something different. A typical inspector is an 
active, energetic young man whose hands show marks of 
hard work. He is a trained judge of quality and condition, 
but in practice he is a man of labor, for he works long, and 
very real work it is, to obtain all the facts for the much de- 
sired “ visual picture of the exact condition.” 
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Said an inspector in one of the great market centers: “At 
first the produce men were inclined to rate us as just one 
more set of officials, but when they saw one of us put on 
overalls and jumper, crawl into a car of potatoes and haul 


Results of Improper Loading. 


Broken onion crates from Texas and southern potatoes in barrels both 
damaged because of improper loading. 


them over, lifting heavy, dusty bags to get:at the bottom 
layers, and coming out tired as a ditch digger and dirty asa 
tramp, then they took us seriously. At the height of the 
season in warm weather, with from 15 to 20 cars of potatoes 
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to inspect in one day, it is hard, disagreeable work. We 
had to do the job thoroughly because we felt that one mis- 
take would cause the service more harm than work not done 
owing to lack of time. Hence, during the season many dis- 
putes had to be settled as well as possible without our help.” 


GETTING AFTER THE CAR LOTS. 


The receipt of a request is followed by inspection of the 
goods as soon. as time permits. The inspector, if supplied 
with a fair description, is usually able to locate the car 
promptly through inquiry from the railroad officials at the 
freight yard. Having found the car he breaks the seal on 
the door, climbs inside, and digs out and inspects packages 
at top, bottom, center, and ends, if necessary. The amount 
of sampling varies with the conditions. For instance, the 
work is severe with a car of potatoes suspeeted of several 
defects, such as rot and poor grading, and which is put up 
by different shippers using the one car. Plainly the in- 
spector must examine many samples to get a complete view 
of the condition of each lot in the car. Bag, barrel, or box 
samples are opened, contents taken out and weighed or 
counted, and the condition noted. The culls, rots, or low- 
grade specimens are weighed, the per cent of each calcu- 
lated, and the results transferred to the inspector’s note- 
book. All notes must be set down before leaving the car, 
as often there are several cars for one receiver but from 
different shippers, and, without notes completed on the 
spot, confusion might occur in making out the certificates. 

After the inspection the actual filling out of the certifi- 
cate is still to be done, with a copy for the shipper, no matter 
who made the application for the inspection. The observa- 
tions recorded in the book are boiled down to a few state- 
ments, which, nevertheless, tell the story so that the main 
points may be seen at a glance, for the inspector is a practi- 
cal man and as a rule certifies only to conditions that are 
of prime importance to those interested in the carload. 

Many of the inspections are wanted only to establish cer- 
tain facts, such as suspected short weight, or under grading, 
or rot. In that event the certificate brings out chiefly the 
presence or absence of these defects and the amount and 
kind of injury or deficiency. 
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A typical inspection certificate taken at random includes 
the following main points. It describes a car of potatoes 
from New Brunswick examined at Cleveland, Ohio, last 
October, upon request of the firm to which the car had been 
sent. The contents are described as “Sacked round white 
potatoes loaded 5 layers high, 5 rows wide, both ends of the 
car; nothing loaded in doorway; no marks on sacks. Con- 
dition of load and container intact. Coarse sacks of good 
quality noted. Temperature of products not taken. Size 
mostly medium. Meets size requirements of U.S. Grade No. 
1. Stock clean, bright, well matured. Decay very irreg- 
ular, approximately 5 to 6 per cent of stock by weight; one 
end of car decayed; other end of car, decay very irregular, 
ranging from none in many sacks to as high as 25 to 35 
per cent in a few. Most sacks in which decay was noted 
show 12 to 15 per cent of contents decayed (late blight tuber 
rot). Approximately 3 to 4 per cent of the stock by weight 
seriously blemished, consisting of sunburn and deep flesh 
shattered bruises. The allowance for blemishes in U. S. 
Grade No. 1 is 6 percent. The load as a whole does not meet 
requirements of U. S. Grade No. 1 on account of some sacks 
containing late blight tuber rot as noted. Stock in many 
sacks not showing decay is clean and presents good general 
appearance.” 


INSPECTION AS A PREVENTIVE. 


The probability of an inspection reduces the danger of 
sharp practice at either end of the line. Like the physician, 
the inspector is constantly striving toward a reduction of the 
need of his services. With the comparatively few tricky 
and incompetent people weeded out, or brought to see the 
folly of their ways, a greater degree of mutual confidence 
would develop among produce men. Shipments would be- 
come more hearly standardized and fewer inspections would 
be needed. Even the prospect. of inspection often has a 
wholesome effect on business practice. For instance, a car 
was rejected in a market at which inspection service had 
not been established. The shippers telephoned to Washing- 
ton and arranged for an inspection of the produce. Mean- 
- while the receiver had notified the shippers that the price 
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must be reduced 50 cents per package, but when he learned 
that an official inspection was to be made, he telegraphed the 
shippers to withdraw the request for inspection and he would 
accept the car at the original price, as he had found it not 
to be so bad as he had thought. 

It must not be supposed that the receiver is always to 
blame for rejections or that the shipper does not often 
need the restraining check of a possible inspection which 
will sustain the receiver in his view that the stock is not 
up to requirements. Here are two or three samples from 
inspection certificates which suggest decided room for im- 
provement at the shipping end. 5 

(1) Fifteen barrels Ben Davis and Gano apples: “ Three 
layers of grade 1 apples on top of barrels and two layers 
of grade 1 apples on bottom of barrels. Balance (90 per 
cent by weight) made up of cull apples averaging one-half 
to 14 inches in diameter. Many culls stunted and misshapen.” 

(2) Car cabbage: “‘A’ end of car (opposite brake end) 
shows 75 per cent. overripe and defective cabbage covered 
over with nice medium-sized green cabbage on surface, and 
under surface to depth of 14 feet. *‘B’ end shows 25 per 
cent overripe and defective cabbage covered over with nice 
medium-sized green cabbage to depth 34 feet.” 

(3) Car watermelons, loaded four layers deep: “ Top layer 
averaged 21 pounds each. Second layer averaged 17 pounds 
each. Third layer averaged 15 pounds each. Fourth layer 
averaged 14 pounds each. Average weight for car, 17 
pounds.” 

Much damage noted at the receiving end is due to unsuit- 
able methods of packing and loading. The illustrations 
show a number of instances where loads arrived in extremely 
bad order because proper precaution was not taken at the 
shipping end. The report of such happenings, as recorded 
on the inspection certificate, is often of immediate value to 
the shipper. Said an inspector in one of the prominent 
markets: “ Last summer J had occasion to write to one ship- 
per selling potatoes, calling his attention to the poor con- 
dition in which they reached the market and the poor load- 
ing. He investigated and found that shipments were going 
out under much different conditions than he thought pre- 


vailed.” 
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The inspection serv'ce also brings about more careful 
trading between shippers and dealers; returns and con- 
ditions of sale are stated with greater clearness and pre- 
cision, and more agreements are being put down in writing. 
Thus the buyer and the seller are more nearly in agreement 
on their contracts, and chances of misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation are reduced. 

Naturally, the inspector’s work meets occasional criticism, 
sometimes with a spice of humor, as witness the following 
from a Texas shipper: 

Your inspection certificate received. It sounds like a monumental 
. joke. ‘Loaded to less than a foot of the roof.” How is one to get 
the minimum unless he loads? “Thirty to forty per cent of stock 
shows one or more outer leaves in a slimy condition—due chiefly to 
water soft rot.” Tell me, please, how do you distinguish between 
rot caused from heat and rot caused from water? ‘“ Due to decay.” 
Would a car of lettuce decay in five days if it were properly iced 
during the five days? Would filling the bunkers with ice restore the 
condition of the lettuce? Could you tell by looking at a car of let- 
tuce if the decay was caused from a failure to ice while in transit? 
Or from water rot? Or dry rot? Or cold rot? Or tommyrot? 

As a counterweight there are scores of highly enthusiastic 
letters commending the work, some mentioning specific sav- 
ings of hundreds or thousands of dollars because facts were 
established regarding the condition and quality of the ship- 
ment. 

On the whole, the service is welcomed even more gladly 
by receivers than by shippers. Nearly two-thirds of the 
inspections were made on behalf of receivers, the others were 
made at the request of shippers and the railroads or trans- 
portation companies. 


HOW TO GET THE SERVICE. 


Anyone concerned in the shipment may ask for inspec- 
tion. If there is trouble over the produce, or if there is 
merely a wish to avoid possible difficulty later on, the appli- 
cant writes or telegraphs to the United States Food Prod- 
ucts Inspection Service, Bureau of Markets, in the city 
where the car is to be received. A small fee is charged for 
each inspection. This fee is $2.50 for any quantity from 
half a carload up to a full carload, and $1.50 for any quan- 
tity less than half an ordinary carload. For inspections 
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made in the smaller markets where no inspector is perma- 
nently located the applicant is charged with the actual ex- 
penses Incurred by the inspector in making the trip in addi- 
tion to the regular inspection fee. It is by no means a 
service wholly for large shippers. Small lots by freight 
or express may be inspected on the same general conditions 
as full carloads. However, the law provides that inspec- 
tions may be made only on such shipments as have moved 
in interstate commerce. 

The idea of official inspection is to provide a reliable, dis- 
interested report as a basis for settling disputes regarding 
quantity, quality, grade, or condition. No matter who asks 
for it or who pays the bill, whether producer, dealer, or 
railroad, the other party may have a copy of the report. 
If the shipper and dealer can not agree, or if there is a 
damage claim against a transportation company which re- 
sults in a suit, the certificate is prima facie evidence in the 
Federal Courts on the points which it covers. 

The request for inspection should tell where the car may 
be found and the number, and should give also the main 
facts about the contents, calling attention to any special 
point as to grade, quality, or condition. The inspector will 
do the rest. 


STORY OF TWO YEARS’ WORK. 


Federal inspection began in November, 1917, and has con- 
tinued to grow in response to increasing demand. Inspec- 
tion stations have been established in 30 leading cities, each 
with a considerable neighboring territory in which inspec- 
tions from the central office are made. Altogether the serv- 
ice is available in 164 cities, as shown on the map herewith. 
A majority of the inspectors are in the great centers of 
population east of the Mississippi. Beginning with a few 
hundred inspections in November and December, 1917, a 
volume of between 2,000 and 3,000 a month was reached 
during the height of the shipping seasons of 1918 and 1919. 
Total inspections during these two years approached 30,000. 
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DESIGNATED INSPECTION MARKETS. 


Inspection service is now available in the markets named on the 
next page. Inspection offices are established only in cities printed in 
heavy type; if an inspection is desired in one of the smaller cities in 
the list, communicate with the inspection office under which that par- 
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oO 
Location of 80 Main Inspection Points and Total of 160 Points where Inspections may be obtained. 
(See page 334, for inspection points listed by States.) 


ticular market is listed. The small towns immediately adjacent to 
the larger cities like New York or Boston are considered as included 
in those markets. Applications for inspections should be addressed 
by mail, telegraph, or telephone to the Food Products Inspector at the 
address given. 
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BOSTON, 
Appraisers Store Build- 
ing. 
Haverhill. 
Fall River. 
Lawrence. 
Lowell. 
Brockton. 
New Bedford. 
Springfield. 
Worcester. 
. Providence, R. I. 
Portland, Me. 
11. Concord, N. H. 
12. Manchester, N. H. 
NEW YORK, 
204 Franklin Street. 
13. Albany. 
14. White Plains. 
15. Bridgeport, Conn. 
16. Hartford, Conn. 
17. New Haven, Conn. 
18. Norwalk, Conn. 
19. Stamford, Conn. 
20. Waterbury, Conn. 


ATLANTA, 
405 Connally Building. 


21. Augusta. 

22. Macon. 

39. Savannah. 

28. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

24. Birmingham, Ala. 

25. Montgomery, Ala. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


308 Bourse Building. 
26. Allentown. 
27. Harrisburg. 
28. Lancaster. 
29. Reading. 
30. Scranton. 
31. Wilkes-Barre. 
82. Trenton, N. J. 
33. Wilmington, Del. 


BALTIMORE, 
411 Customhouse. 
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84. Hagerstown. 

35. York, Pa. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
United States Bureau of 
Markets. 

36, Alexandria, Va. 
387. Richmond, Va. 
38. Norfolk, Va. 
BUFFALO, 
232 Post Office Building. 
40. Rochester. 
41. Niagara Falls. 
42. Brie, Pa. 
NEW ORLEANS, 
815 Pan American Build- 
ing. 
43. Baton Rouge. 
44, Mobile, Ala. 


PITTSBURGH, 
303 Kellerman Building. 
45. Altoona. 
46. Wheeling, W. Va. 
47. Youngstown, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND, 
503 Erie Building. 
48. Akron. 
49. Canton. 
50. Lorain. . 
COLUMBUS, 
303 Marlin Building. 
5d, Lima, 
52. Newark. 
53. Springfield. 
54. Zanesville. 
55. Huntington, W. Va. 
CINCINNATI, 
209 Johnston Building. 
56. Dayton. 
57. Lexington, Ky. 
58. Louisville, Ky. 
MEMPHIS, 
404 Exchange Building. 
59. Little Rock, Ark. 
HOUSTON, 
Southern Pacific 
Building. 
60. Galveston. 
61. Beaumont. 
62. Austin. 
63. San Antonio. 
- INDIANAPOLIS, 
1102-1103 City Trust 
Building. 
64. Anderson. 
65. Evansville. 
66. Fort Wayne. 
67. Kokomo. 
68. La Fayette. 
69. Logansport. 
70. Muncie. 
71. Richmond. 
72. Terre Haute. 
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DETROIT, 
445 Howard Street. 
73. Bay City. 
74. Flint. 
75. Grand Rapids. 
76. Jackson. 
77. Lansing. 
78. Port Huron. 
79. Saginaw. 

80. Toledo, Ohio. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
302-303 Market State 
Bank Building. 

81. Duluth. 
82. Superior, Wis. 
DES MOINES, 
215 United States Court- 
house. 
83. Cedar Rapids. 
84. Marshalltown. 
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DES MOINES—continued. 
85. Ottumwa. 
86. Waterloo. 
FORT WORTH, 
505 Moore Building. 
87. Dallas. 
88. Dennison. 
89. Sherman. 
90. Waco. 
91. Wichita Falls. 
92. Shreveport, La. 
ST. LOUIS, 
413 Old Customhouse. 
93. Jefferson City. 
94. East St. Louis, 111. 
95. Springfield, Ill. 
CHICAGO, 
139 North Clark Street. 
96. Aurora. 
97. Danville. 
98. Elgin. 
99. Joliet. 
100. Moline. 
101. Peoria. 
102. Rockford. 
103. Rock Island. 
104. Waukegan. 
105. Davenport, Iowa. 
106. Dubuque, Iowa. 
107. South Bend, Ind. 
108. Battle Creek, Mich. 
109. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
DENVER, 
308 Customhouse. 
110. Colorado Springs. 
111. Pueblo. 


112. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


KANSAS CITY, 
212-213 Railway Ex- 
change Building. 
Joplin. 
Springfield. 
St. Joseph. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Atchison, Kans. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 
MILWAUKEE, 

314 Federal Building, 
121. Green Bay. 
122. Kenosha. 
123. Madison. 
124. Oshkosh. 
125. Racine. 
126. Sheboygan. 


OMAHA, 
436 Keeline Building, 
127. Lincoln. 
128. Council Bluffs, Iowa 
129. Sioux City, Iowa. 
PORTLAND, ORHG., 
410 Oregon Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


510 Battery Street, 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
ae We 
118. 
119. 
120. 


By C. C. FLETCHER, 


. 


Bureau of Soils. 


HE value of lime in agriculture has long been recognized, 

but even now only a small proportion of the amount 
which could profitably be used is used by the American 
farmer. The building up of soil by proper crop rotations, 
which include legumes, is almost essential, and is becoming 
more general. As this practice is extended the use of lime 
will undoubtedly increase. Limestone soils are universally 
recognized as rich soils and especially suitable for stock 
farming, where proper mixed hay and pastures are vital. 


mt fa 


by Farm Tractor. 


This outfit actually produced 300 
tons in 80 days. 


oo 
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By the use of ground limestone practically any farmer, usu- 
ally at a moderate expense, can make his soil a limestone soil. 
In most instances it is the best business policy to buy lime 
from large plants where it can be produced cheaply. Where 
a lime from this scurce can be readily obtained it is very 
doubtful whether it would pay the farmer to produce his 
own lime. 
- In certain cases, however, unless the farmer can produce 
it himself, it is either very difficult or expensive to secure 


Limestone Pulverizer. 


. This machine, mounted on a homemade truck, is used for custom work. 
Two piles of pulverized rock are shown in the foreground. Note wheelbarrow 
below truck, 


materials for liming. In many cases transportation is too 
costly to justify the use of lime purchased at centers of 
supply. In other cases the existence of local material and 
the advisability of using power or labor which would other- 
wise go to waste make it the best policy to produce lime on 
the farm. 

Over considerable areas are found beds of marl of varying 
purity which may be used locally at a very low expense. 
Where this material is in such a condition as to need no 
grinding it may be applied to the soil and answer every 
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purpose that more costly artificially prepared forms of 
lime would serve. Much will depend on the grade of mate- 
rial, the marls varying from deposits little richer than a 
limy soil to a material practically as pure as high grade 
limestone. In some rural communities are sources of power, 
such as sawmills, which are only used for a portion of the 
year. In cases of this kind it may be possible to utilize this 
power for lime grinding, and thus lower the price of the 
product. In other cases, as at prisons, reformatories, insti- 
tutions for the insane, etc., there is available a large amount 
of unpaid or cheap labor which may be used to produce 
lime for the institution farm or even for sale to neighboring 
farmers. 


A Small Stationary Plant. 
Shows a convenient method of storing and loading ground limestone, 
154887 °—ysBx 1919 224238 F 
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Agricultural lime usually is considered to include both 
the carbonate of lime as found in ground limestone, marl 
beds, and shells, and the oxide of lime, which is the carbo- 
nate after it is burned and the carbon dioxide has been driven 
off by the action of heat.. Dolomitic limestones, which con- 
tain both calcium and magnesium carbonate, may be used as 
a source of material for small plants in about the same 
manner as the calcium limestones. In most cases it will not 
pay to produce agricultural lime from a poor grade of 
limestone. 

Given a source of limestone or shells, the farmer has a 
choice of either grinding the material finely and using it 
in the form of carbonate 
or burning it and using it 
in the form of oxide or 


A Portable Machine in Operation with 12-25 Tractor as Power. 


quicklime. In the early days of this country the burning 
process was the only one employed, but at present ground 
limestone is extremely popular. Good results agriculturally 
are obtained from lime in either of these forms. : 

Burning has certain advantages for small operations, 
chiefly because it takes no expensive equipment or power 
plant. Where only a small amount is needed all that is 
necessary is to use the so-called heap method. In this system 
w layer of two rows of dry cordwood mixed with lighter 
kindling is first laid down, next a layer of coal, next a layer 
of limestone, and above this several alternate layers of lime- 
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stone and coal. One part of coal should burn several parts 
of limestone. The outside of this heap is covered with soil 
and the kindling ignited. The burning of the wood and 
coal turns the whole amount of broken limestone into burned 
lime, the carbon dioxide escaping as a gas through an open- 
ing left in the top of the heap for this purpose.’ The process 
‘is not completely satisfactory unless the gas is allowed to 
escape. 

This method produces a lime which is mixed with ashes, 
but as the coal ashes are harmless and the wood ashes bene- 
ficial to the soil no ill effects result from this mixture. 
Oyster or clam shells may be burned in a similar manner or 
may be burned in a special rack made of cordwood. In 
all cases the heat must be controlled and spaces must. be 
left between the stone or shells for the flames to penetrate. 

Where larger quantities of lime are to be made it may be 
advisable in some cases to construct a small cylindrical kiln, 
which may be lined with fire brick or sandstone. This is 
rarely advisable for the farmer at present, however, as 
under these conditions it would probably pay him better 
to purchase a grinding outfit. 

The use of small crushers and pulverizers to produce 
ground limestone has proved satisfactory in many localities. 
They are naturally not as economical as a large plant but 
may save high freight rates to inaccessible localities. They 
are often employed also at off seasons of the year where 
labor would otherwise not be used to the best advantage. 
The most convenient outfit is a combination of crusher and 
pulverizer, but good results are secured from small pul- 
verizers, although in this case a good deal more hand sledg- 
ing has to be done. Portable outfits may be moved from 
place to place and thus utilize outcrops and save hauling. 
Where associations of farmers are buying machinery a 
stationary plant may be installed which should produce 
limestone at a low cost per ton. As each case is a business 
proposition which will have to be considered by itself, it 
is difficult to advise as to which type of outfit is the best 
purchase. Small grinding plants may be bought at present 
for about $500 and larger ones in proportion. They may 
be run satisfactorily by tractors or other engines of from 
10 to 20 horsepower, with an output from 1 ton per hour 
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“up, depending on the type of rock and the horsepower em- 
ployed. The cost of production will naturally vary, but 
_may run from $1.50 to $3.50 per ton. Much depends on 
the character of the rock, the business ability of the men 
running the plant, and the cost of the power. 

As the advisability of the production by the farmer 
depends on the saving effected, it is difficult to prophesy 
whether this practice will increase. The question is largely 
an economic one, although the possession of an independent 
supply of a basic material appeals to many men. At pres- 


A Type of Commercial Pulverizer Showing Elevator Folded Back 
Ready to Move. 


ent lime is a cheap product compared with its great value, 
and its cheapness naturally limits the extension of its pro- 
duction in small units. If it becomes high in price farmers 
over a large area of the country are in a position to pre- 
pare their own product. 

While opinions differ widely on various points connected 
with the production of lime, there is a very general agree- 
ment as to the wisdom of its wider use. In this connection 
the reader will find interesting the resolutions adopted at 
a recent conference of workers in southern experiment sta- 
tions. Though based on conditions in the Southeastern 
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States, the conclusions are probably applicable to much of 
the country. 


(1) The agreement is unanimous that the soils of the Southeastern 
States are seriously deficient in lime, so that liming is essential to 
their most profitable development and permanent improvement. 

(2) Suitable agricultural lime materials are high calcium, mag- 
nesian, and dolomitie limestone; also high-grade oyster shells and 
marl, together with the burnt products (or the chemical equivalents 
of such) of any of these in the amounts hereafter recommended by 
this conference. d 

(8) The finer the limestone is ground, the greater is its immediate 
availability. Limestone ground to pass through a 10-mesh screen, 
all finer particles included, is recommended for the common appli- 
cation of 2 tons per acre. Wither very finely pulverized limestone 
or burnt lime is recommended, where an application of only a few 
hundred pounds per acre is to be made. 

(4) For general use we recommend an application of 1 to 2 tons 
of- ground limestone per acre, or one-half that amount of burnt lime, 
once in a rotation of not more than five years. For alfalfa and 
permanent pastures, an initial application of double these amounts 
should be made. : 

(5) Lime may safely be used at any point in the ordinary farm 
rotation without serious loss of the material. If applied in con- 
nection with tilled crops, its mixture with the soil will be insured. 
The effects of lime are likely to be in proportion to the thoroughness 
with which it is mixed with the soil in which the crop roots develop. 

(6) Liming is most profitable in those rotations in which legumes 
are prominent; but over large areas in these States, especially on 
the heavier types of soil, liming is profitable for corn, small grains, 
and grasses. 

(7) With soils poor in potash and phosphate, liming gives best 
results only when supplemented by materials carrying these con- 
stituents. 
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By Epvear Brown, 


Botanist in Charge, Seed- Testing Laboratories. 


HE public is coming to look more and more upon each 

line of business not alone from the standpoint of busi- 
ness profits, but from its relation to the general welfare. 
There is no business the conduct of which is of greater im- 
portance to productive agriculture than that of the seed 
trade. Every pound of seed containing dead seeds, weed 
seeds, trash, and adulterants that is sold to the farmer affects 
agricultural production in proportion to its quality. The 
seedsman holds a more directly responsible relation to agri- 
culture than any other merchant, because the farmer is 
fundamentally dependent on the seed dealer for his crop 
seed. Any condition existing in the seed trade which allows 
poor seed to go into the ground is a detriment to productive 
agriculture and to the individual farmer. The seed business 
can no longer be looked upon only from the standpoint of its 
own gains, but must also be considered from the standpoint 
of its relation to agriculture. 

When the farmer buys seed, he is entitled to all the infor- 
mation the seedsman has in regard to it. It is necessary 
for the farmer to know its origin; how much of it is of the 
kind it is represented to be; the proportion of it which may 
be expected to grow under normal conditions; and the pro- 
portion of weed seeds present, noxious or otherwise. 

At present, nearly all of the larger seedsmen handling grass 
and field seeds have found it worth their while to have one 
or more persons connected with their firm who are familar 
with seed testing and who can give them accurate informa- 
tion as to the quality of all the lots of seed they are buying 
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and selling. The enactment of State laws regulating the 
sale of agricultural seeds has made this necessary, and the 
-.geed business can not now be successfully carried on without 
it. Seed testing has no doubt rendered the business of seeds- 
omen safer and put it on a more stable basis than was the 
case when seeds were handled simply as a merchantable com- 
modity with too little attention given to their agricultural 
value. It is not enough, however, that the seedsman alone 
should be well informed as to the quality of the seeds he is 
selling. He may know that a lot of redtop seed contains 
15 per cent of timothy seed, or that a lot of crimson-clover 
- seed contains 40 per cent of seed that will not grow, or that 
the red clover he is selling is imported from southern Europe, 
and is therefore poorly adapted to conditions in the red-clover 
growing area of the United States, but this information does 
not help the farmer unless the seedsman passes it on to him. 
The results of seed testing have been used by the seed mer- 
chant far too often for his own advantage, and not often 
enough to help the farmer. Since seed testing has now be- 
come so general that the seed trade as a whole has the infor- 
mation which the farmer needs in his business, it is incumbent 
on the trade to pass this information along with every lot of 
seed it sells. 

The seed-trade associations, including in their membership 
nearly all of the seed dealers in this country, were formed to 
promote the individual and trade interests of their members, 
and self-protection will doubtless continue to be an important 
function of them. But the time has come when these asso- - 
ciations must be more than self-protective. They must also 
help the farmer and turn their attention to means of im- 
proving agriculture. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary of Agriculture, repre- 
sentatives of the seed trade met in Washington, D. C., in 
May, 1917, and agreed to label all lots of field seeds which 
they sold with the following information: 

(1) Name of seedsman. 

(2) Kind of seed. 

(3) Proportion of pure live seed present, with month and year of ger- 
mination test. 

(4) Country or locality of origin in the case of the following imported 
seeds: Beans, soy beans, Turkestan alfalfa, and red clover from 
southern Europe and Chile. 
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In the spring of 1918, seed of red clover, crimson clover, 
and alfalfa was purchased from the trade and examined to 
determine the degree to which this labeling agreement was 
being carried out, with the result that only 10 per cent of 
the lots purchased were found to be fully labeled in accord- 
ance with the agreement. This failure on the part of the 
seed trade was called to its attention, and the greater number 
of seedsmen again agreed to label all field seed which they 
sold. Similar purchases were made in the spring of 1919, 
and an examination of these indicates that conditions were 
not far different from those found in the preceding year. ; 

In the seed business both supply and demand are seasonal, 
with sharp fluctuations in price. There are few, if any, 
manufactured commodities which vary so much in price 
during a single year as does clover seed. This trend of the 
trade has made the seed merchant keen as to probable prices 
and speculative profits, when his attention should be directed 
to accumulating stocks of good-quality seed in quantities to 
meet local demands in time for seasonable use. The present 
speculative condition tends to keep the local dealer from buy- 
ing in advance of actual sales, which results in a rush at the 
end of the season and a delay in getting the seed to the far- 
mer at the proper planting time. While relatively large 
quantities of seed, especially red, crimson, and alsike clover 
and alfalfa, are frequently imported, such importations have 
generally not been effective in stabilizing prices but have 
served rather to furnish unusual profits to the importers. 

It is known that red-clover seed from Italy is generally un- 
satisfactory for use in the United States as compared with 
home-grown seed or that from any other foreign country 
having a surplus for export. However, we do not know the 
extent to which the unsatisfactory condition of our red-clover 
crop in recent years is due to the large importations of south- 
ern European seed in 1915 and 1916. ‘This seed is again 
being imported in large quantities. Enough to seed 800,000 
acres, brought into the United States in the last six months, 
has been distributed throughout our clover-growing area, and 
for the most part this seed reaches the farmer without infor- 
mation as to its country of origin. This results from the 
possibility of large speculative profits, and clearly is not in 
the interest of good agriculture. 
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Before the seed trade can take its proper place in relation 
to agriculture, it must be governed less by speculative profits 
and more by an interest in the quality of the seeds that are 
bought and sold. The merchant must not withhold infor- 
mation of value to the farmer on the plea that the necessity 
for quick handling does not permit the necessary tests to be 
made, but he should give to the farmer full information 
about the seed he is selling, including the variety, the locality 
where it was grown, itsfreedom from mixture with other seeds, 
its weed seed content, and the proportion of it that may be 
expected to grow under favorable conditions. Until seeds- 
men do this they are not meeting the responsibility they owe 
to the fundamental industry of agriculture, on which their 
business is wholly dependent. 


By D. S. Burcu, 
Hditor, Bureau of Animal Industry.’ 


é6PT)EAR SIRS: I read your piece in regard to better 

sires,” writes a woman living on a farm in New Hamp- 
shire. “This is the first I have heard about it. Will you 
please send me particulars? Can I join? I keep purebred 
Ancona hens and I have a registered Duroc-Jersey boar. He 
is a beauty.” 

“There are at present,” the letter continues, “no other 
purebred sires of any kind in this neighborhood and I shall 
try to get a purebred bull for service.” 

The letter quoted indicates a number of current trends in 
live-stock improvement. It shows a recognition of the fact 
that the same principles of breeding apply to poultry, swine, 
and cattle, and of course to other live stock. It shows also 
that individual effort can make much progress even when 
community spirit is lacking. But the last portion of the 
letter, the most commendable part, shows a desire by get- 
ting a purebred bull for service to improve the quality of 
live stock in that locality. The “piece” referred to was 
a news item referring to the Federal-State “ Better Sires— 
Better Stock” campaign inaugurated October 1, 1919. 


HEREDITY A USABLE FORCE. 


Facts and figures gathered from numerous sources indi- 
cate that the Nation’s live-stock industry has reached a 
stage of development where it will respond quickly to im- 
provement in methods of breeding. Like gravitation and 
heat, heredity is a definite force that can be utilized to serve 
those who understand its laws and principles. 
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Heredity, however, differs somewhat from the force that 
moves the turbine or the steam engine in the manner in 
which it does its work, because heredity is a vital force 
while the others are chiefly of mechanical application. Yet 
one force can be harnessed quite as well as another if proper 
methods are used. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF GRADING UP. 


Of all the principles of breeding now established, proba- 
bly the most important to live-stock owners having mixed 
stock is that of grading up. A good purebred sire when 
used with females even of scrub or mongrel breeding im- 
proves the uniformity, quality, and general value of the off- 
spring to a marked extent. In addition, the improvement 
begun in one generation is carried on progressively to the 
succeeding progeny when the principle of grading up is 
skillfully applied. The progeny become more and more 
like the purebred stock and less and less hke the original 
herd or flock. Grading up is a systematic, interesting, and 
economical method of live-stock improvement. 

The United States contains more than 200,000,000 farm 
animals and, in addition, probably at least an equal number 
of poultry. The value and usefulness of this enormous 
quantity of live stock depends on certain qualities it pos- 
sesses, and these differ according to species, breed,and type. 
With rare exceptions the most valuable qualities which live 
stock possess are found in selected individuals of the vari- 
ous standard breeds. That would be expected, of course, 
because the breeds were developed and perfected to meet 
definite, useful purposes. Thus, in horses we have the fa- 
miliar racing breeds, saddle breeds, draft breeds, and others 
which fulfill general utility and intermediate purposes. 
Other kinds of live stock also include many classes and 
specially developed types. 

Those live-stock:owners who have given the study of cer- 
tain kinds of animals special attention are chiefly responsi- 
ble for keeping domestic stock in well-defined classes. To 
such breeders credit lkewise is due for well-kept records 
of production and for most of the improvement that has 
taken place. But notwithstanding the development of a 
small percentage of well-bred stock, most domestic animals 
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in the United States are of mixed or indefinite breeding, 
and a large majority lack records of their breeding. 


BETTER BREEDING AND ECONOMIC PRESSURE. 


Such stock was useful enough in pioneer days, when com- 
petition was less keen, when feed was more plentiful, and 
market requirements were less exacting. But with present 
economic pressure for reduced costs of production and a 
quicker turnover on money and labor invested, better breed- 
ing becomes almost essential. To-day mixed stock exists 
largely perhaps as an agricultural habit. The benefits re- 
sulting from improved live stock have not been fuily real- 
ized, facts about heredity as applied to live stock have not 
been readily available, and a small percentage of inferior 
purebred animals may have raised some doubt in the minds 
of farmers as to whether purebred stock actually was better 
than the kind they already had. 

To give dependable information on the points mentioned, 
a movement known as the “ Better Sires—Better Stock” 
campaign has been undertaken and is now in effect. Spon- 
sored jointly by a majority of States and by the United 
Statés Department of Agriculture, the movement encourages 
the general use of purebred sires in all the principal classes 
of live stock. The classes are: Cattle, horses, asses, swine, 
‘sheep, goats, and poultry. The campaign also provides 
official recognition for live-stock owners who use purebred 
sires of good quality. (See illustration, p. 350.) Whether 
female breeding animals also should be purebred depends 
largely on the skill of the breeder, the kind of farming fol- 
lowed, and numerous local factors. Purebred sires, how- 
ever, are advised under all conditions. 


PUREBRED, CROSSBRED, OR GRADE—TAKE YOUR CHOICE, 


The use of purebred sires will give purebred, grade, or 
crossbred offspring, depending on the kind of female stock 
used. If the female is purebred and of the same breed, the 
offspring of course will be purebred. If the female is scrub 
or a grade but the male parent is purebred, the offspring 
will be a grade. If the female is purebred but of a breed dif- 
ferent from the sire (though of the same species), then the 
offspring will be crossbred. Thus it is clear that the user 
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of purebred sires may obtain any or all of the three kinds 
of progeny, depending on the kind of female stock kept 
and on individual preferences. He need not become a 
breeder of purebred stock unless he chooses to do so, but by 
the use of purebred males for breeding he at once ceases to 
raise scrubs. 

The forces of heredity are always at work in live-stock 
breeding, and when little or slight attention is paid to them 
the results are uncertain. The various characteristics which 


U PON evidence of interest in better live stock and desire to take part 
in a nation-wide crusade of improvement, including cattle, horses, 
asses, swine, sheep, goats, and poultry, the United States Department of 


Agriculture and the State Agricultural College have officially enrolled: 


ADO! 


Get, 161912. 


(DATE ENROLLED) (EMBLEM NUMBER) 


Every sire kept or used has been declared (by the person named above) to be a ~ 
purebred of good quality; in recognition of which this emblem is issued and its 
display authorized by the 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


AND COOPERATING AGENCIES 


‘This emblem Ie granted la recognition of meritorious desire snd effort inlivestock improvenest. Tt is sot © cua 
anty of the quality of aay domeatic animals aad its display is unauthorised if the declaration above ls 20t carried opt. 


Facsimile of the First “‘ Better Sires—Better Stock * Emblem Awarded 
in the Federal-State Campaign for Live-Stock Improvement. 


This emblem, which is a combination of certificate and poster, is granted to all 
who use only purebred sires in raising live stock and who enroll, 


parent’ stock of mixed breeding possess serve to blend with 
or offset one another, thus making evolution slow—so slow 
in fact that improvement can scarcely be seen within the 
lifetime of the breeder. On the other hand, careful selec- 
tion of breeding stock and its systematic use are steps in 
harnessing the vital forces of heredity to bring about im- 
provement that quickly becomes visible to the eye and is 
profitable in many ways. 
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An Unusual Grade Steer and a Purebred Yearling Boar. 


A, An interesting result in grading up from native stock. This animal is a 
first-cross steer resulting from a longhorn cow and a purebred Hercford bull. 
The steer brought within 50 cents a hundred of the top price on the Chicago 
market the day he was sold. (By courtesy of the Wisconsin College of 


Agriculture.) 
B. Herd boar, as a yearling, of T. Y. Williford, of Georgia, the first person 


to enroll in the better-sires movement. The use of purebred sires in all 
classes of animals kept is the only requirement for enrollment, and every live- 
stock owner is eligible. 


EXAMPLES OF HEREDITY AT WORK. 


Of definite results collected by experiment stations and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the following 
are typical: 

Compared with beef steers sired by scrub bulls, steers 
sired by purebreds have been found to be worth $10 
more at 6 months old, $20 more at a year old, and $30 
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more at 2 years old than beef steers sired by scrub bulls. 
The figures are round numbers and represent average condi- 
tions. In general the use of purebred bulls with scrub cows 
may be expected to add one-third to the value.of steers be- 
cause of their better and more economical growth and quality. 

Lambs sired by a purebred ram compared with the prog- 
eny of a scrub provided the following facts: They made 
greater gains in less time and at less cost for feed. Because 
of better finish as compared with thin, rough, scrub lambs 
they brought nearly 75 per cent more on the market. 

Purebred or grade dairy cows have frequently earned for 
their owners from one-fourth more to over double the re- 
turns received from scrubs. In a typical case heifers sired 
by purebred dairy bulls surpassed their dams, which were 
ordinary cows, by 52 per cent in butterfat-and 64 per cent 
in milk production. The second generation produced more 
than twice as much in both butterfat and milk as the origi- 
nal cows. 

Average pigs sired by a purebred boar will weigh at 
maturity fully 25 pounds more than pigs sired by a scrub 
or grade. Considering size and quality of the carcass in 
connection with cost of production, pigs sired by a purebred 
may be expected to be at least 15 per cent more profitable 
than those having scrubs or grades as male parents. 

In poultry, fowls of the meat and general-purpose breeds 
usually weigh at least 25 per cent more when ready for 
market than common mongrel stock. In a North Carolina 
experiment the use of a pedigreed high-production male 
increased the average egg yield of a flock of pullets 54 per 
cent, as compared with their dams of inferior parentage. 


BETTER BREEDING WILL SAVE A BILLION DOLLARS. 


To some live stock owners the better quality of well-bred 
stock is sufficient reward through the satisfaction of having 
produced superior living creatures. But to others, probably 
a majority, the financial benefits are important inducements 
to live-stock improvement. Cases like those mentioned indi- 
cate that fully 25 per cent may be added to the market value 
of live stock and its products because of greater production, 
better quality, or added uniformity obtained through the use 
of purebred sires. To allow for the animals of good breeding 
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already present in the United States, let us reduce the figure 
from 25 per cent to 20. Next, to satisfy any persons who 
may question whether the figures are typical, we may cut 
the 20 per cent in two, leaving 10 per cent. But even this 
conservative figure applied to the 10 billion dollar live-stock 
industry shows that a round billion dollars is lost. because 
heredity has been permitted to work with too little control. 
The “ Better Sires—Better Stock” movement, in which 
43 States are now cooperating, is aimed to reduce this billion- 
dollar loss, which averages close to $200 annually for every 
farm where live stock is kept. With better breeding there 
arises also, as a logical consequence, interest in feeding and 
care. More than that, the thought devoted to wise animal- 
breeding methods encourages similar thought in the raising 
of farm crops through seed selection and study of improved 
methods. Thus the benefits extend in many directions and 
overlap in places. Civil engineers have harnessed rivers 
and waterfalls to make agriculture possible in regions 
marked as deserts on old maps. Explorers have traveled 
thousands of miles to find many kinds of plants and animals 
that will enrich our agriculture. But opportunities fre- 
quently overlooked are also nearest home. Through atten- 
tion to the forces of heredity, present in every animal kept 
for breeding, the live stock of the United States may become 
more profitable to the breeder and useful to the public. 


ENROLLMENT OF FIRST THREE MONTHS. 


The records of enrollment less than three months after 
the better-sires movement was inaugurated included 6,200 
animals, principally cattle, swine, and sheep in the order 
stated, besides 8,949 fowls. In supplying the desired infor- 
mation regarding the kind and breeding of their stock, the 
owners in many cases furnished supplementary information 
of interesting character. 

A point of noteworthy interest is the fact that the use 
of purebred sires apparently leads to the ownership of at 
least one and frequently several purebred females. 

Flocks and herds of many sizes are represented. The 
different classes of animals are kept in various combinations, 
but there is a noticeable tendency for cattle and hogs to 


form an almost inseparable alliance. That is a matter of 
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common observation and experience, but as the better-sires 
movement develops there should be more definite facts on 
the subject. 

The slogan “ Better Sires—Better Stock” was suggested 
by a dairyman in Idaho. Granting a definite form of recog- 
nition for the use of purebred males was developed from a 
Wisconsin plan. Practically every State shares in the incep- 
tion of the effort to bring about a more general use of the 
forces of heredity that can so easily be made to work for 
live-stock owners with benefit to the entire Nation. 


By W. D. Hunter, 
Member of Federal Horticultural Board; in charge of Southern Field 
Crop Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology. 


THE PINK BOLLWORM A MENACE TO COTTON GROWING. 


ee about 50 years ago the devastation caused by the 
so-called cotton caterpillar was an important factor in 
limiting the cotton crop of the United States. About 28 years 
ago a much more destructive pest, the boll weevil, entered the 
country from Mexico. It has spread year by year until it 
now occupies the greater part of the cotton belt. Its ad- 
vance has been marked by incalculable losses which have . 
affected the entire industrial structure of the South. It is 
with natural concern therefore that the planters of the South 
face the possibility that still another very destructive cotton 
pest may become established in this country. This is the 
pink bollworm, which has already become established in 
India, Egypt, Brazil, China, Mexico, and other cotton-pro- 
ducing countries. 

The establishment of the pink bollworm in the United 
States would be all the more important because of the pres- 
ence of the boll weevil here. The boll weevil does not occur 
outside of the North American continent and the island of 
Cuba, and it has already placed an important handicap on 
the producers of this country in their competition with 
planters in other parts of the world. To suffer the further 
loss which would be caused by the presence of the pink boll- 
worm would greatly weaken the position of this country as 


a cotton producer. 
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The pink bollworm is probably the most serious pest of 
the cotton plant in the world. It reduces the yield, lowers 
the quality of what is produced, and affects the seed as well 
as the lint. Because of its work, the farmer loses a portion 
of his crop, the spinner is supplied with inferior material, 
and the miller obtains lower grades of by-products. Al- 
though probably of tropical origin, there is no reason to 
suppose it would not maintain itself in the United States. 
In fact in one locality in Texas it has withstood temperatures 
of zero and slightly lower. 

One peculiarity in the life history of the pink bollworm 
greatly. favors its spread. This is the fact that the larve in 
the last stages make their way into the interior of the seeds 
and may live there for as long as two years. In an experi- 
ment to determine how long the insect will live in bales of 
cotton, an investigator of the Department placed numerous 
larvee in miniature bales in Honolulu several years ago. 
At stated intervals individual bales were opened. ‘The last 
bale was opened 26 months after it had been pressed, and 
living larve were found in this bale as well as in every bale 
previously opened. This remarkable longevity makes it 
possible for the pink bollworm to be transported in seed to 
the remotest parts of the earth. 


QUARANTINE MEASURES. 


The pink bollworm was one of the first insects considered 
when the plant quarantine act went into operation in 1912. 
This act gave the first means at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for preventing the introduction of seri- 
ous insect and plant diseases by quarantines and restrictive 
measures. At that time considerable quantities of cotton 
seed from foreign countries were entering the United States. 
The first step taken therefore was to place an embargo on 
cotton seed from foreign countries, except northern Mexico. 
Later it was discovered that considerable quantities of seed 
were being brought in in bales of lint. In fact, on one oc- 
casion, a specimen of the pink bollworm was found in picker 
waste from Egyptian cotton which was being milled in 
Georgia. This discovery led to very serious consideration 
of means of disinfecting baled cotton. After protracted 
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experiments a system of disinfecting cotton by a vacium 
process and the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas was evolved and 
placed in operation at the ports of A 

The first steps taken by the Department through the ee 
eral Horticultural Board to prevent the entry of the pink 
bollworm into the United States included the following: 

(1) The exclusion of cotton seed from all foreign coun- 
tries except the Imperial Valley of Lower California, and 
restricted entry from certain northern States of Mexico. 

(2) The exclusion of cotton seed from the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

(3) The regulation and safeguarding of the cottonseed 
products from all foreign countries and Hawaii. 

(4) The regulation of the entry and disinfection of all 
imported cotton and cotton waste and also materials which 
have been used as wrappings for foreign cotton. 


DISCOVERY IN MEXICO. 


The precautions enumerated above were in operation in 
1916, at which time it was not known that the pink boll- 
worm had become established on this continent. In No- 
vember of that year, however, specimens of this pest were 
received at Washington from a planter in the Laguna of 
Mexico. Up to that time cotton seed from Mexico had 
been admitted to the United States from the northern States 
of Mexico, where the cultures of cotton are frequently more 
or less continuous with those in the United States. With 
respect to Lower California, cotton seed was admitted under 
permit without restrictions as to use. With respect to cer- 
tain other States of Northern Mexico, cotton seed was ad- 
mitted under permit for milling only, at mills in Texas. As 
soon as the infestation in Mexico was discovered an embargo 
was promulgated stopping further entry of Mexican seed 
excepting that from Lower California, and steps were taken 
to regulate all freight and other traffic from that country, to 
prevent the accidental carriage of seed with such cars and 
freight. 

Through the accident of disturbed conditions in Mexico 
during the months before the embargo was promulgated on 
November 3, 1916, large quantities of seed were shipped into 
the United States. Altogether, 446 carloads had entered 
the United States during 1916 prior to November 3. This 
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Injury to Top Crop. 


Photograph taken in Mexico showing extent of injury by pink bollworm to 
top crop. All of the bolls are practically worthless. (Photograph by U.. C. 
Loftin.) 


seed went to 11 mills distributed more or less throughout 
the important cotton districts of Texas. 

In cooperation with the State authorities of Texas and 
other offices of this Department, the Federal Horticultural 
Board immediately took steps to safeguard this Mexican 
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seed. These steps consisted of the early crushing of the 
seed, the cleaning of the mills and premises, and the dis- 
posal of the by-products in the ways least likely to cause 
infestations to become established. 


THE PEST FOUND IN TEXAS. 


In 1917 intensive examinations were made in the vicini- 
ties of all the mills which had received the Mexican seed. 
No infestation was found until September 10, when speci- 
mens were discovered in a field at Hearne. Later infesta- 
tion was found in the vicinity of Beaumont, and about the 
same time at Smith Point, Anahuac, and other points around 
Trinity Bay. : 

The infestations at Hearne and Beaumont were clearly due 
to the receipt of Mexican seed. The infestation around 
Trinity Bay appears to have been due to the washing ashore 
and breaking of bales of Mexican cotton which were on 
the docks at Galveston at the time of the hurricane of August 
15, 1915. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES AT MEXICAN BORDER PORTS. 


As soon as the presence of the pink bollworm in Mexico 
was known the Federal Horticultural Board inaugurated a 
system of inspecting and disinfecting all freight and ve- 
hicles which might convey the insect in. any stage across the 
Rio Grande. Inspectors were placed at all of the ports of 
entry. This service was greatly strengthened during 1919 
by the erection of fumigating houses to accommodate freight 
ears and other vehicles. These are located at Brownsville, 
Laredo, Eagle Pass, Del Rio, and E] Paso. Their use will 
be much more satisfactory than the former system of fumi- 
gating the interior of cars with hydrocyanic-acid gas and 
spraying the exterior with kerosene. 

This work was supplemented by stationing special agents 
at the international bridges to inspect hand baggage. This 
is an important point of danger, since about 15,000 laborers 
from the interior of Mexico annually come to the States of 
Texas and Arizona to pick cotton. In several instances, liv- 
ing specimens of the pink bollworm were intercepted in seed 
cotton in personal baggage which had been brought to bor- 


der ports. 
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THE TEXAS PINK BOLLWORM ACT. 


Even before any infestation by the pink bollworm had 
been discovered in Texas, the legislature considered a law 
to prevent the invasion of the State. The main idea which 
was considered was to grant authority for the establishment 
of a noncotton zone along the Rio Grande wherever that 
should become necessary. However, the framers of the act 
wisely included provisions for the handling of any infesta- 
tion which might at any time be found within the State. 
It was while this act was being considered, and after its pas- 
sage was assured, that the infestation at Hearne was found. 

The Texas pink bollworm law, which was originally 
approved on October 38, 1917, and amended and greatly 
strengthened by reenactment on March 10, 1919, contains a 
number of features which are unique in American legis- 
lation regarding insect pests. The statute is broad and 
comprehensive, and much credit therefor is due to its author, 
Leonard Tillotson, of Austin County. The essential fea- 
tures of the law are the designation of a zone including all 
of the counties along the Rio Grande which may be con- 
stituted a noncotton zone upon the certification of the com- 
missioner of agriculture and the proclamation of the goy- 
ernor when near-by infestation is found in Mexico. Look- 
ing toward the eradication of the pest in the interior of the 
State, authority is given to establish noncotton zones or 
zones in which the planting of cotton is allowed under re- 
strictions. Whether a noncotton zone or a permissive zone 
is established depends upon the recommendation of a com- 
mission of entomologists, consisting of one designated by 
the commissioner of agriculture, one by the governor of 
the State, one by the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and one by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The report of the commission, under the law, determines 
the action which the commissioner is to take. The decision 
of the commission is certified to the governor by the com- 
missioner of agriculture, and it becomes the duty of the 
governor to issue the necessary proclamation in accordance 
with the recommendation of the-commission. In ease it is 
necessary for the State to destroy any growing crops ma 
restricted zone or in any portion of the State where there 
are no restrictions, compensation to the owners is autnhor- 
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ized. The amount of compensation is fixed by a committee 
of three disinterested citizens appointed by the county judge 
in the county involved. The penalties for violating any, 
of the provisions of the law or any orders or regulations 
which may be promulgated thereunder are specific and 
heavy, ranging from $500 to $5,000, and each act in vio- 
lation of the law or regulations is constituted a separate 
offense. 


Pink Bollworm Injury. 


Bolls showing characteristic injury by pink bollworm in Mexico. (Photo- 
graph by U. C. Loftin.) 


The constitutionality of this law was tested in 1918 in a 
case brought by the State against persons who had planted 
cotton in a proclaimed noncotton zone., The statute was 
attacked on the score that it was unreasonably drastic and 
provided measures such as noncotton zones which were more 
destructive to the community and to the State than the pest 
it was intended to eradicate. The case of the State was 
very ably handled by John C. Wall, assistant attorney gen- 
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eral, in cooperation with J. D. Williamson of the Texas 
Cotton Association. After the most minute consideration 
of the extent of the police powers of the State, the court 
decided that the statute was valid and ordered the destruc- 
tion of the cotton being grown in violation of law. 


METHODS OF DEALING WITH OUTBREAKS IN TEXAS. 


Operating under the law which has been discussed, and 

with the active support of the commissioner of agriculture, 
Fred W. Davis, for the State of Texas, the State and Fed- 
eral Departments in the fall of 1917 undertook to stamp out 
the infestation. The plan followed included the determina- 
tion of the exact extent of the infestation, the safeguard- 
ing of the cotton and seed produced, and the cleaning of the 
fields. In addition to the inspectors of the Federal Board, 
a large number of agents were transferred temporarily from 
the Bureau of Entomology, giving a force of over 50 in- 
spectors. The cooperation of the railroads and handlers 
of cotton rendered it comparatively easy to have all of the 
lint in infested areas exported and all the seed shipped to 
Houston for crushing under supervision. The work of 
cleaning the fields was done'as rapidly as possible. The 
maximum force employed consisted of about 1,000 laborers. 
Altogether 8,794 acres of cotton lands were cleaned at a 
cost of $87.439.88. 
_ Following the clean-up work, noncotton zones were estab- 
lished at Hearne and in the Trinity Bay section of south- 
eastern Texas. The former included a radius of 3 miles 
around the mill where the original infestation was found. 
The latter included the territory between the Brazos and 
Neches Rivers, comprising all or parts of seven counties. 
The area was about 125 miles long by 50 miles wide, nearly 
as large as the State of Connecticut. In this area a safety 
zone approximately 10 miles wide was provided in the non- 
cotton zone beyond the outermost points found infested. 

Acting under another provision of the law, a noncotton 
zone was also established on the Rio Grande including Kin- 
ney, Maverick, and Val Verde Counties, an area of 5,646 
square miles. This action was taken on account of the dis- 
covery by agents of the Federal Horticultural Board of in- 
festation in Mexico within 25 miles of the Texas boundary. 
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OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED. 


The enforcement of the noncotton zone in southeastern 
Texas in 1918 was fraught with many difficulties. There 
had been two years of dry weather which had given many 
farmers the impression that cotton was a crop well adapted 
to the area included in the noncotton zone, whereas, as a 

matter of fact, extended experience has shown that under 
normal souditeds the region is not well adapted to the plant- 
ing of cotton. On this account and on account of an early 
test case which revealed a defect in the law, which has now 
been corrected, a large 
number of fields were 
planted in the noncotton 
zone. This led to the 
thorough test of the law 
to which reference has 
been made. The legal 
complications extended 
throughout the summer 
of 1918, so that the final 
determination of the va- 
lidity of the law was not 
made until after the out- 
law crop had been pro- 
duced. The matter was 
adjusted by the turning ETERS: 
over of the Tint and seed hdr to Party Opened Bol 
produced in violation of pink bollworm, 
law to the State for marketing “under safeguards. This was 
covered by formal agreements entered into by the farmers. 
These agreements also surrendered the right of injunction 
against the State in further proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of the law and in other respects placed the farmers 
in a position where they could not commit further viola- 
tions. 


NO INFESTATION FOUNDIN 1918. 


Throughout the season very extensive field inspections 
were made in the three noncotton zones. These inspec- 
tions included the examination of all volunteer cotton, 
all cotton being unlawfully grown, and the fields immedi- 
ately outside of the noncotton zone. In the Trinity Bay 
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section 3,284,602 volunteer plants with 276,247 bolls were 
examined during the season. In only one case was any vol- 
unteer cotton allowed to grow. This was at Smith Point, 
where the heaviest infestation ever found in Texas was dis- 
covered in the fall of 1917. During thé following year no 
cotton was planted within 50 miles of Smith Point. As a 
measure to determine whether the insect had been reduced 
in numbers or stamped out, 51 volunteer plants were allowed 
to grow in the field which had previously been found to be 
heavily infested. These plants were examined with the 
utmost care throughout the season. In the fall all of the 
seed cotton was picked and the contents of every lock, in- 
cluding every seed, were carefully scrutinized. The out- 
standing feature of all this work of inspection was that no 
specimens of the pink bollworm or signs of its work were 
found in any of the three noncotton zones. This indi- 
cated that the pest had been very greatly reduced, if not 
eradicated. At any rate it was perfectly clear that the in- 
festation was infinitely less than in the fall of 1917. The 
State and Federal departments, therefore, decided as an 
experiment to allow the planting of cotton in this area 
under restrictions during 1919, and this plan was placed in 
operation. The restrictions included the use of seed from 
uninfested localities, the marketing of the products under 
supervision, the cleaning of the fields in any manner pre- 
scribed by the commissioner of agriculture, and other supple- 
mentary safeguards. 


DISCOVERY OF INFESTATION IN WESTERN TEXAS, 


Late in 1918 several fields in the so-called Big Bend in 
the western part of Texas were found to be infested by the 
pink bollworm. This infestation ~ evidently originated 
in adjacent portions of Mexico. It was found that in one 
instance a wagonload of seed cotton which had been 
smuggled across the river in the Big Bend was carried 
about 200 miles overland to Barstow in the Pecos Valley. 
Careful scouting at that place revealed another infestation. 
Altogether in the Pecos Valley 14 specimens were found 
in seven fields. Thirteen of these specimens were dead. 
The cleaning of the fields was immediately undertaken in 
the Pecos Valley. Four thousand two hundred and forty- 
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nine acres were cleaned. This included an area from 3 t6’4 
miles beyond any fields which were found infested. In the 
Big Bend all of the-fields ‘in-Brewster and Presidio Coun- 
ties, aggregating 508 acres, were cleaned. 


WORK OF 1919. 


The work of the season of 1919 consisted of maintaining 
three noncotton zones and two restricted zones. The noncot- 
ton zones were at Hearne and on the Rio Grande. In the lat- 
ter locality the zone including Kinney, Val Verde, and Mav- 
erick Counties was continued, and another including Brew- 
ster and Presidio Counties was orgatiized. The reasons for 
establishing a restricted zone rather than a noncotton zone 
in the Trinity Bay section have been given. There were 
several definite reasons for establishing a restricted rather 
than a noncotton zone in the Pecos Valley. In the first 
place, the region is isolated, as no other cultures of cotton 
are found within 100 miles. The infestation was slight, 
and the clean-up work was more thorough on account of 
local conditions than had been possible in any other locality. 
Another consideration was the fact that on account of 
peculiar conditions in the Pecos Valley cotton is the only 
_ erop which can be planted in the spring. If a noncotton 
zone had been proclaimed something like 8,060 acres of 
land would have remained idle, with consequent disaster 
to the community. 

A corps of about 75 inspectors was organized to make 
examinations throughout the restricted zones and in the 
cotton immediately adjoining them. These inspections also 
included the examination of all volunteer cotton found in 
noncotton zones and of the cotton planted contiguous to 
them, as well as fields growing in the neighborhood of the 
11 mills which received Mexican seed in 1916, in addition to 
others which for any reason were under the least suspicion. 
All of these examinations gave negative results until Oc- 
tober 17, when a specimen was found in southern Jefferson 
County. In later examinations 43 fields have been found 
infested in the Trinity Bay section, as against 157 found 
infested in the winter of 1917-18. No infestations have 
been found outside of the restricted zone in this part of the 
State or elsewhere in Texas, 
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In the Pecos Valley one specimen was found on Novem- 
ber 12. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the amount of 
scouting which resulted in disclosing the infestations of 
1919. In the Trinity Bay section over 1,500 man-days have 
been devoted to the work. In the case in the Pecos Valley 


Cleaning Cotton Fields. 


Lower: First step in cleaning cotton fields. In this case grubbing hoes are 


being used, but whenever the soil is not too dry the plants are pulled out by 
hand. 


Upper: Last step in cleaning cotton fields, showing removal of all vestiges 
of the cotton plant from the ground. 
209 man-days were spent in the very field which was finally 
found infested. After the single specimen had been found 
over 100 additional man-days were spent in examining the 
field with negative results. 

The very large amount of scouting done indicates clearly 
that the infestation in 1919 is much less in extent and 
intensity than it was in 1917. In other words, the attempt 
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at eradication seems to have been along the right lines, 
although the results were far short of what was desired. 


PROBABLE EXPLANATION OF RECURRENCE. 


It is evident that there is no relation between the out- 
law cotton of 1918 and the infestations which have devel- 
oped. A number of them are in fields which are distant 
from 40 to 50 miles from where any cotton was planted 
in 1918. The reason the insect lived over a one-year non- 
cotton period is somewhat obscure, but it is probable that 
larvee had fallen to the ground in seed cotton dropped from 
the plants and been more or less covered with earth at the 
time of the clean-up. Although tests have shown that the 
process of cleaning fields is more than 99 per cent efficient, 
yet, with the large area to be covered and the class of labor 
available, some infested material is undoubtedly left on the 
ground. The records obtained in Egypt and in Honolulu 
by August Busck indicate that the pink bollworm larva 
may live for two years. Its longevity is especially great 
under dry conditions. The season of 1918 was dry through- 
out Texas. This seems to have favored the prolonging of 
the larval stage of those insects which were missed in the 
clean-up of the winter of 1917-18, and it is conceivable that 
if 1918 had been a normal season the insects would all have 
emerged and in the absence of cotton would have perished. 

The possibility that the infestation lived over in plants 
other than cotton has received very special consideration. 
During the noncotton year many thousands of seed pods 
of okra and of wild malvaceous plants related to cotton 
were examined. Altogether over 2,000 man-days were de- 
voted to this work in the immediate vicinity of fields where 
heavy infestations were located in the fall of 1917. Such 
inspections were continued during 1919. In fact a number 
of special investigators were placed in the immediate vicinity 
of the fields where infestation was found in 1919 for the pur- 
pose of examining okra and other malvaceous plants. The 
work of agents of the board in Mexico and investigators 
in Egypt has shown that under some conditions the pink 
bollworm will maintain itself on plants other than cotton. 
That this is the explanation of the recurrence of the pest 
in southeastern Texas seems to be abundantly disproven, 
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however, by the large mass of negative evidence obtained in 
places where, if there had been any breeding in plants other 
than cotton, it seems certain that it would have been dis- 


covered. 
FUTURE PLANS. 


Taking all of the work which has been done in Texas 
into consideration, three facts are of outstanding importance. 
The first is that the quarantine and restrictive measures ap- 
pear to prevent the spread of the pest, the second that the 
clean-up measures adopted greatly reduce the infestation, 
and the third that the clean-up measures and a noncotton 
zone of one year combined are not sufficient to stamp out 
the pest. 

It is proposed, therefore, to continue the work along the 
original lines indicated in this paper and to recommend to 
the State authorities that in every case a noncotton zone 
should be maintained for a period of not less than two years. 

For several reasons the present work of cleaning the fields 
will undoubtedly be, much more effective than the earler 
work of the same kind. ’ For one thing the infestation has 
been discovered earlier and is lhghter oa before. More- 
over the amount of cotton produced per plant during 1919 
has been a great deal less than in 1917. This gives a much 
smaller volume of possibly infested material to fall to the 
ground and’ pass beyond recovery. Another important con- 
sideration is that the wet season of 1919 has caused an abun- 
dant growth of grass and weeds in fields throughout the 
infested territory. This will make it possible to burn over 
the fields much more effectively than was possible in 1917. 

The stamping out of the pink bollworm in the United 
States is an undertaking of great magnitude. The terri- 
tory in which measures must apply agvregates over 22,000 
square miles. The unusual longevity of the larva is an 
important obstacle, and there are naturally many legal and 
administrative difficulties. Nevertheless, the general situa- 
tion is rather encouraging and there still seems to be a pos- 
sibility that the plan of operation which is being followed 
may pr event the establishment of : an exceedingly destructive 
pest in this country, 


Bt SE Sat nc tacdaciast 


By Davin Harrett, Live-Stock Commissioner, and H. P. Morcan, 
Assistant in Marketing Live Stock and Meats, Bureau of Markets. 


See rapid development of the purebred live-stock in- 
dustry in the United States has produced a surplus of 
registered animals well adapted to the use of South Ameri- 
can breeders. As most of our animals are raised under 
climatic conditions closely resembling those found in South 
American countries, and as 60 to 90 per cent of the total in- 
dustry of the east coast countries of South Ainerica is di- 
rectly connected with live stock and animal products, the 
position the United States is prepared to assume in the re- 
sulting trade in purebred live stock is obviously of great 
interest to breeders in this country. 

The Bureau of Markets has attempted to ascertain to 
what extent a foreign market is available for purebred live 
stock originating in the United States, and for this purpose 
the authors have made a persona] investigation during the 
present fiscal year covering conditions in Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentina and Chile. 

Certain obstacles are to be overcome before satisfactory 
relations will be established, but first-hand observations 
would lead to the conclusion that they are not as difficult as 
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they seem. Many of them are the drawbacks which must be 
overcome when undertaking export business for the first 
time with any country. 

It is to be expected that all animals which enter the east 
coast countries will contract foot-and-mouth disease before 
the expiration of the 30-day quarantine period. In normal 
years this is looked upon as a 10-day illness with light mor- 
tality. The fact that 1919 has been a year of unusual loss 
has stimulated study of this disease. Methods of isolation 
and quarantine as practiced in the United States are of no 
avail. 

The cattle tick is found in all countries of the East Coast, 
and, with the exception of the lower part of Uruguay and 
Argentina, all stock imported into these countries will have 
to combat tick fever. There is a growing interest in’ eradi- 
cation and control methods, especially on the ranches where 
improved stock is raised, but the prevalence of the tick is 
a serious matter. 

The present lack of direct business connections is un- 
fortunate. Permanent trade is best developed by means of 
connections with firms well known in the country of import 
or through permanent colonists from the country of ex- 
port. The fact that so few North Americans as compared 
with Europeans are now engaged in the live-stock business 
in these countries is a serious handicap. All of these ob- 
stacles, however, can be overcome by good business methods. 

The leading South American live-stock shows will be of 
ereat assistance as an advertising medium. Live stock bred 
in the United States may be exhibited there and will be 
viewed by large numbers of breeders who are prepared to 
purchase high-class stock either through the auction ring 
(the favorite method in South America) or through private 
treaty. The attitude of the breeders is open-minded, and 
purebred stock exhibited by our exporters will receive the 
attention it merits. 

A desirable method of procedure, especially in Argentina 
and Uruguay, is through consignments to loeal auction ecom- 
panies of established reputation. If the early shipments are 
of a high character, demand can be developed, volume of 
business secured, and an opening made toward direct ship- 
ment later, 
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Advertising should be very carefully prepared, both as to 
subject matter and as to translation. A campaign making 
extravagant claims which can not be fulfilled except under 
the most favorable circumstances would do more harm to 
the entire live-stock trade with the United States than could 
be offset by several successful importations. 

Careful study should be made of the conditions in the 
several countries offering the greatest opportunities. Very 
general considerations are given here, and further informa- 
tion is available upon request addressed to the Bureau of 
Markets at Washington. The breeders of the United States 
are generally adaptable in their business methods, and this 
fact should be in their favor. Once the conditions are 
thoroughly understood, effort should be made to meet the 
requirements, every allowance being made for difference in 
language and custom and consequent chance for misunder- 
standing. A shipment of high-class stock selected especially 
to meet the specific needs of the importer, coupled with 
unusual care in methods in order to prevent disappointment, 
should pave the way for a successful future business. Co- 
operation between cattle, sheep and swine breeders may be 
made effective in conducting adequate advertising cam- 
paigns, in securing satisfactory shipping conditions and in 
developing volume of trade. 

It is essential also that South American buyers be en- 
couraged and assisted by every practicable and consistent 
means to make their own selections of stock in the United 
States. A substantial beginning in this direction already 
has been made through our own shows and record associa- 
tions, as well as by the Department of Agriculture, and 
present prospects are highly favorable for the future de- 
velopment of this class of business. 


BRAZIL. 


Brazil is of about the same area as the United States and 
in part has a climate well adapted to stock raising. The 
Government has recently taken steps to lend encourage- 
ment and aid to breeders desiring to import purebred live 
stock, and improvement on a national scale has begun. One 
decree provides for the reimbursement to shippers of the 
freight from the port of debarkation to the destination. 
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Another law provides for adv ancing one-half of the pur- 
chase price to bona fide stock raisers who order through the 
Government at a stated time each year. Several. model 
stock farms have been established throughout. the country 
where practical suggestions; are given, improved practices 
are demonstrated and purebred live stock is offered to 
purchasers in limited numbers. These governmental aids 
have given great stimulus to the industry. 

The large packing companies of the United States main- 
tain development departments through which importations 
are made and advice and information are given to interested 
breeders. The close of the war caused a decrease in the 
demand for meat which has made possible a greater dis- 
crimination in price between unimproved and well-bred stock 
and which is expected to provide an additional impetus to 
the improvement of the live stock of Brazil. The necessity 
for introducing new blood and employing better methods of 
handling is already apparent to a relatively large number of 
the breeders, and those who supply the best information and 
make the process of importing most attractive to buyers 
will have the greatest success in supplying Brazil with 
purebred live stock. 

The largest undertaking in the importation of purebred 
stock has been carried on by one of the domestic land and 
packing companies. Several hundred cattle and hogs have 
been imported in an attempt to raise purebred stock on a 
commercial scale. A large amount of experimental work re- 
lating to breeds and methods of handling has been done by 
this company. The agricultural school in connection with 
the mission at Lavras, in the State of Minas Geraes, also has 
been breeding cattle and hogs, as well as studying the best 
means of improving the general condition of the live-stock 
industry in Brazil. The results of these activities indicate 
that purebred live stock. from the United States will be ef- 
fective in the improvement of the live stock of Brazil. 

Attempts of breeders of the United States to develop a 
trade with Brazil will probably be met with an open mind. 
Generally speaking, Brazil is not in a position to receive our 
show winners nor the highest-bred animals, but rather, well- 
bred animals of the best type raised under pasture bondi 
tions. Similarly, the highest prices can not be expected im- 
mediately. The principal demand is for result- producing 
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Scenes in Brazil and Argentina. 


Above: Parade of prize winners at the formal opening of the Palermo expo- 
sition. This exposition is the ranking live-stock show of South America. 

Middle: Half-blood Hereford cow with three-fourths blood calf, Brazil. One 
of the interesting features is the marking of the white face. This cow is a 
dun color with the exception of the face and underline, while the calf is a 
typical Hereford red. ‘ 

Below: Native steers on fattening pastures of catingueira grass in Barretos 
district, Brazil. Note evidence of zebu blood in the shoulder development and 
the light loin. -These steers were slaughtered in the week following the taking 


of this picture. 
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breeding stock at prices ranging from about $250 to $1,250 
for cattle, and $150 to $500 for hogs. At first thought breed- 
ers may ret that these prices on not permit a profit: but 
a demand for more highly bred stock at advanced prices 
should be a natural result of the success of first importations 
and the improvement discernible from the use of these 


animals. 
PARAGUAY. 


Paraguay is one of the least-developed countries of South 
America as regards the live-stock industry. Although the 
climate is only fairly favorable to stock raising, one of the 
chief reasons why development has been slight is the fact 
that practically all of the domestic live stock has been as- 
similated by local consumption so that there has been little 
outside trade in live stock, meat and animal products. 
With the establishment of two meat-canning abattoirs at 
the beginning of the war, however, a new interest appeared 
in live-stock breeding. The demand, which exceeded the 
‘supply, caused a great inflation in prices, and those who had 
large establishments realized substantial profits. 

The native stock of Paraguay is the result of original im- 
portations from Spain, Portugal and Peru which have been 
allowed to breed rather indiscriminately and without much 
attempt at constructive work. Little incentive to excel in a 
given industry or enterprise is offered the people, and it is 
evident that much will be required in the way of develop- 
ment from any country wishing to open a trade in purebred 
live stock with Paraguay. As Argentina controls most of 
the shipping on the rivers and furnishes the most feasible 
entrance into Paraguay, Argentina is in the best position 
to promote this business; consequently there is little, if any, 
opportunity for the United States to develop an extensive 
live-stock trade in Paraguay in the near future. 


URUGUAY. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Uruguay is one of the 
smaller Republics, the live-stock business in general has 
attained a very high degree of development. - The improve- 
ment of the stock of Argentina and an increasing trade 
with Brazil furnish a stimulus for the industry in this 


. 
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country and, as a result, rapid strides are being made. 
Breeders are attacking the pest and disease problems and 
there are indications that more concerted action will be 
taken soon. 

Yearly live-stock exhibitions are held in various sections 
of the country, the shows at Montevideo and Salto being 
the most important. At these expositions the prestige of 
the prize winners and the blood lines they represent is among 
the most important and interesting features. The differ- 
ence in price received at auction between a prize winner 
and an animal outside the awards in some cases means a 
difference of fully 50 per cent, so that competition is de- 
cidedly keen. Another interesting feature of the shows, 
particularly at Salto and the others outside of Montevideo, 
is the practice of sending large numbers of breeding animals 
for the purpose of sale. At the Salto show in 1919 there 
were about 5,000 head of “camp stock”; that is, grades 
entirely pasture-raised. These were sold at auction in lots 
of from 5 to 200. The breeders often buy up large numbers 
of females and perhaps one of the prize-winning bulls with 
which to restock. The interest in these sales is very marked, 
and stockmen who have reputations as successful breeders 
- receive large prices for their surplus stock. The average 
bidding for this camp stock at Salto this year (1919) was 
from $140 to $250 for females and $150 to $500 for bulls. 
The purebreds are also sold at this time, and, as in the 
United States, there is a very wide variation in prices. 
Several prize winners sold as high as 15,000 to 20,000 pesos 
($15,400 to $20,800, United States gold). 

The exhibits of pen lots of sheep are of special interest, 
and often the 10 shown are the choice of 50 sent in for sale 
at the auction. Throughout the period of the show, the vari- 
ous breeders are attempting to fill their needs for the en- 
suing year, so that interest is easily maintained until all the 
stock is sold. 

The swine industry is not so well established at the shows, 
although it is growing rapidly. The increase in general ag- 
riculture is coincident with a greater attention given to the 
breeding of hogs, so that the industry in Uruguay is rapidly 
growing away from the purely local consumption basis. 
There is reason to believe that this growing interest can be 
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centered upon the rapidly maturing hogs from the United 
States. At present, the most widely known breeds are the 
Berkshire and Yorkshire, although a few Poland Chinas 
may be found. The general conditions under which hogs 
are raised indicate that the corn-belt hog would be a success 
in Uruguay. 

More attention is being given to dairy stock at present 
than has been the case in past years. The Guernsey, Hol- 
stein and Jersey are represented, although the necessity of 
importing and producing superior individuals has not been 
apparent to the breeder until recently. The practice of 
handling the stock entirely in pastures is similar to that in 
the ranching sections of the United States and is favored 
by a 10 to 12 months’ grazing period. Because of this simi- 
larity of certain conditions, breeders should welcome efforts 
to introduce purebred live stock from the United States. 
The fact that these breeders are able to use the best of the 
stock raised in the United States and to pay adequate 
prices should make the development of this market attrac- 
tive to American breeders who seek a foreign outlet for their 
stock. 

The best-known breeds of stock, approximately in the 
order of their popularity as shown by imports, are Here- 
ford, Shorthorn, Devon and Aberdeen Angus cattle; 
Merino, Lincoln, Romney Marsh and Hanfpshire sheep; 
and Berkshire, Yorkshire, Poland China and Duroc Jersey 
hogs. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of breeders to 
visit the country of export for the purpose of purchasing 
breeding stock, but the greatest opportunity to develop any 
volume of business will be through consignments from 
breeders in the United States and through orders from 
Uruguayan buyers who have been well satisfied with former 
shipments. The animals which will receive the most favor- 
able reception will be the best of the purebreds of good blood 
lines, preferably pasture-raised. The stock at the live-stock 
shows in 1919 were not highly fitted, but rather in good 
breeding condition. The primary interest in the minds of the 
breeders of Uruguay is the usefulness of the animal in ques- 
tion, and stock sent to this country should not be overdone 
in the matter of condition. 
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ARGENTINA. 


Shorthorns, high prices, and the English trade are, to the 
well-versed live-stock breeder, terms almost synonymous 
with the name Argentina. More information is available 
concerning the live-stock business of this country than of 
any of the other South American Republics. If the United 
States wishes to enter into an export business with Argen- 
tina, it is obvious that it will involve the exportation of the 
best class of live stock produced in the United States. For 
several years England has sold many of the prize winners of 
the Royal and other live-stock expositions to the Argentine 
trade, which accounts in many cases for the high price 
averages obtained. 

The agricultural and live-stock interests of Argentina are 
fostered by the Sociedad Rural de Argentina (Argentine 
Rural Society), under whose direction the annual live-stock 
show at Palermo is held. This exposition is rated as one of 
the greatest live-stock expositions in the world and shows 
the largest number of well-bred Shorthorns of good type. 
The exposition in 1919 was considered one of the finest yet 
held, despite the fact that foot-and-mouth disease caused the 
highest mortality experienced in several years. The out- 
break, which came at calving time, was so destructive that 
the Government is at this time (fall of 1919) considering 
legislation to control the slaughter of female stock. It is 
customary to hold auction sales after the close of the show, 
when most of the exhibited stock is sold. At the 1919 sales 
6,686,970 Argentine pesos were paid for animals, as follows: 


Sales of animals at 1919 live-stock show at Palermo, Argentina. 


Total amount. Average prices. 
Class of animals. hes oa t 
sold. Argentine vA 8. gold Argentine 0, 8. gold 
pesos.t oat @. pesos.! on pest 

SSHOELROUM sr its a one oS ae inns 823 | 5,227,150 | $2, 209, 946 6, 351 $2, 794 
Hereford io 5 seme: se27e- eck sen 104 452, 600 199, 144 4,352 1,915 
Aberdeen Angus.....-------.-----+- 88 256, 050 12, 666 2, 909 1, 280 
West Highland. ..-.----..---------- 2 3 800 1, 672 1, 100 484 
Dua nec, Soe Se ere ace ee 31 76, 500 33, 660 2, 468 1, 086 
HEC perwute st op awete aren cain pnts as 470 398, 500 166, 540 848 37¢ 
POSSE aes pao ose aan see == 180 91, 745 40, 368 509 224 
TL OTSOS teas ae ae pees = 97 180, 150 79, 266 1,857 817 
(CISA > cae bg asc aera 4 475 IO! | Aatare cid arson |i erat 


1Argentine peso figured at $0.44 United States gold. 
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The champion Shorthorn was sold at the record price of 
100,000 Argentine pesos, or about $44,000 United States 
cold: The champion Hereford sold for $8,800 United States 
gold, the champion Aberdeen Angus for $6,820, the cham- 
pion sheep for $3,564 United States gold, and the champion 


First-Cross Heifer and Group of Purebred Bulls. 


Above: Halfbred Shorthorn-native heifer. Compare evident improvement of 
first cross pies other stock in background. Note head of cow at right of 
picture. 

Below: Purebred Shorthorn bulls bred and raised in Brazil. Note solid 
color, an important requirement for animals for Brazilian trade. 
boar for $2,000. A high degree of interest was evident and 
the large attendance at the exhibits proved the popularity 
of the industry. 

Entries in the dairy- cattle division were not numerous, 
although a number of fine individuals were shown and there 
was a eeiewarth interest among the people in the exhibits 
both of stock and of dairying machinery. 
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The exhibits of sheep evoked a large amount of interest 
among the breeders, and the champion animals were ap- 
plauded with as much enthusiasm as were the prize cattle. 
The high prices received for the best stock indicate that 
improvement is steadily progressing in sheep as well as in 
cattle. Large numbers of improved Lincolns, Romney 
Marshes, Merinos, and Rambouillets were exhibited. 

The exhibit of swine was similar to that of previous years, 
with Berkshires, Yorkshires, Duroc Jerseys and Poland 
Chinas among the entries. Special attention is being di- 
rected toward the increased production of swine in Argen- 
tina, and in 1919 the interest in these animals was said to be 
more marked than that manifested at any of the recent 
Palermo expositions. The prices received at the sale were 
higher than ever before, and considerable attention was 
aroused by the price of $2,200 United States gold paid for 
the champion Berkshire sow. 

The horse classes are not large at these expositions, al- 
though the specimens exhibited in 1919 were superior in 
type and quality. The champions of the Percheron, Clydes- 
dale, Shire and Hackney breeds were especially good indi- 
viduals, and the interest shown in this section indicated that 
there is an increasing tendency toward improvement in 
horses. 

It is evident that there is in Argentina a demand for cer- 
tain breeds and classes of stock which the United States is 
well prepared to meet. Competition for this business, how- 
ever, will be very keen, and the natural preferences formed 
by many years of dealing with other sources of supply will 
have to be overcome by the superior value of the stock of- 
fered and by the results produced. Only the finest cattle 
of our types will sell to advantage in Argentina. The 
Argentine buyer also is giving more and more attention to 
the pedigree of the animals he uses in his herd, and a study 
of these specific requirements will be necessary if success is 
to be attained in the development of trade relations. 

Although the greatest interest thus far has been in Short- 
horns, there is a growing demand for other breeds. The 
champion Hereford and Aberdeen Angus at the Palermo ex- 
position were very high-class animals. The superior type 
of the animals of the breeds most in favor in the United 
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States should meet with equal favor among breeders of Ar- 
gentina whose methods of handling cattle closely resemble 
those of the United States. 

It is important that breeders who are considering a trade 
with Argentina should make an effort to establish direct 
connections. with companies which are prepared to handle 
our purebred stock. There are several established auction 
companies at Buenos Aires, where practically all of the sales 
of imported stock are held. Although many of these com- 
panies have direct connections with exporting firms in other 
countries, several successful organizations engage only in 
a commission business, whereby they are prepared to sell all 
kinds and classes of breeding stock, both local and im- 
ported. Although direct connections are especially desir- 
able for the permanent trade, it may be desirable in some 
cases to make first importations through these commission 
companies. 

The success of breeders of the United States in the Ar- 
gentine market, as in the other countries, will depend to a 
large degree upon the quality of the first shipments. 


By J. M. Mest, 


Investigator in Cooperative Organization, Bureau cf Markets. 


HE success of certain large chain stores and similar 

organizations is a result partly of their ability to combine 
_many small purchases into a single body of large volume. 
_ They are able to buy in large quantities articles of merchan- 
dise which the average dealer or single-store organization 
must buy in small quantities at higher prices. Concentra- 
tion of buying power may enable an organization of this 
kind to take the entire output of a manufacturer, thus 
eliminating the manufacturer’s selling expense and effecting a 
reduction in cost. With these organizations such purchase 
power is a thing to be created or developed, usually by 
competitive struggle. 

Every agricultural community has an already existing 
purchase power which when brought under control may 
secure to the community the same benefits and savings which 
the large commercial organizations derive from their con- 
centration of buying power. It only needs to be organized. 
Instead of being divided into a number of small streams, 
each running its separate course and contributing to the 
support of a number of weak and inefficient agencies, it may 
be organized and directed into a single channel and thereby 
develop a considerable power for saving. This does not 
ren necessarily that middlemen will be eliminated, although 
the effect may and should be to discontinue inefficient 


agencies. Agencies which facilitate distribution will always 
381 
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be required, and the concentration of a community's needs 
will serve to strengthen such agencies as are actually needed. 

Much useless argument on the question of eliminating 
middlemen will be avoided if discussion is limited to a 
consideration of their proper functions. A reduction in 
number or a change of character is frequently confused with 
the elimination of functions. Certain middleman functions 
are the result of growth and development and may be 
necessary. Ownership, or control, of middleman facilities, 
however, is a question of expediency and certainly may 
not be denied to that industry or class of persons who are to 
be benefited. 


POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF COOPERATIVE 
PURCHASING. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY SERVICE. 


Various forms of cooperative activity are found in the 
United States, a considerable number of which are organized 
for the cooperative purchase of farm supplies. Feeds, fer- 
tilizers, spraying material, containers, and certain kinds of 
farm machinery are among the items most frequently pur- 
chased cooperatively. The largest savings are possible on 
this class of supplies because much of the service ordinarily 
required of dealers can be dispensed with. It would not 
always be necessary for large stocks of this class of mer- 
chandise to be carried by local dealers in anticipation of 
farmers’ needs, if the farmers would get together and estimate 
their requirements in advance. The warehousing of merchan- 
dise involves expense and also encourages a credit business 
which entails further cost. Much saving could be effected if 
farmers would relieve local merchants of burdensome credits 
and useless warehousing and sales expense. But farmers 
acting individually usually will not seek to reduce cost in 
this way. Indeed, the average dealer hesitates to offer any 
special inducements to individual cash purchasers and 
persons who are in a position to do their own warehousing 
and financing, because of the dissatisfaction which it tends 
to create among his less progressive patrons. It is difficult 
for a merchant to maintain successfully one scale of prices 
for one class of customers and another for a different class. 
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It seems necessary, therefore, for those farmers who are in a 
position to dispense with certain kinds of service first to 
form an organization of some kind through which they may 
voice their common desires. Having organized, it will not 
be difficult to secure the kind and amount of service required, 
and if the prices of local dealers then are reasonable with 
reference to the service which they are called upon to per- 
form, the organization may wisely continue to patronize 
such dealers. If, on the other hand, local dealers assume 
an antagonistic attitude and refuse to recognize that the 
organization is entitled to a price reduction in proportion to 
its concentrated volume of business and lessened amount 
of service required, the organization is in a position to deal 
directly with wholesalers, jobbers, or manufacturers. No 
comparison of prices on any commodity is fair to the local 
dealer which does not take into consideration the service 
which is required in its handling, and the efforts of a coopera- 
tive organization first should be directed toward determining 
just how much service can be dispensed with and how much 
speculative and merchandising risk can be assumed by the 
members themselves. 

The organization which can do the most effective work is 
the one which can eliminate all unnecessary service. Persons 
who prefer to buy goods in small quantities, who require 
the local merchants to carry large stocks to supply their 
varying needs, and who demand the extension of long-time 
credit must expect to pay for such service. Unfortunately, 
many persons who do not require the extra service and do 
not benefit by it are compelled also to contribute to its sup- 
port. ‘The effect is to place a premium upon slovenly and 
uneconomic practices. A cooperative organization has done 
much if it has merely furnished the opportunity for thrift 
to those who would be thrifty. 


STANDARDIZING PURCHASES. 


The greater the number of kinds and brands of supplies 
used for the same general purpose in a community, the less 
will be the volume of sales of any one kind or variety. 
Conversely, if a large number of persons using many dif- 
ferent brands of the same kind of supplies can determine 
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upon one or two, the volume of business in those brands will 
thereby be increased and a greater purchase power can be 
- brought to bear in bargaining for them with dealers or manu- 
facturers. In the average community, a wide variety of 
brands and kinds. of supplies are used for the same purpose. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the merits of some kinds 
compared with others, but usually one or two kinds may be 
found which are in general use and will prove quite as satis- 
factory to the community as the wider variety of supplies. 
A cooperative organization furnishes a convenient medium 
through which to determine by systematic study and ob- 
servation the kind of supplies or machinery which is best 
suited for the needs of a community. In the case of feeds, 
fertilizer, and spraying materials, the organization will be 
able to secure chemical analyses and expert opinions the cost 
of which would be too great for the members to assume 
singly. These means assure the receiving of high-grade goods. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITY. 


A cooperative purchasing association will function best 
when its activities are centered in the handling of a limited 
variety of such supplies as are staple and of general utility 
in the community. The service which it performs should be 
of a highly specialized order, and for this reason it should 
-avoid as far as possible handling miscellaneous merchandise 
or shelf goods. Except in rare instances it will not be 
advisable to deal in any commodity which is not bought 
in carload lots and distributed from the car door. Contrary 
to the fear sometimes expressed by local merchants, it is a 
far cry from the simple cooperative purchasing association 
to the cooperative store. It is true that cooperative stores 
have followed the organization of purchasing associations 
in some instances, but usually they have followed as a result 
of antagonism on the part of merchants rather than as a con- 
sequence of the purchasing association. Cooperative stores 
require an entirely different form of organization and method 
of conduct, and when a cooperative purchasing association 
takes on the activities of a store many of the wasteful prac- 
tices which the purchasing association was intended to elim- 
‘inate frequently result. 
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A cooperative organization should strive to be different 
from a privately owned enterprise. Its conduct of business 
should be of a kind and character which make impossible: 
the comparison of it with any noncooperative business. 
Every phase of its operation which can be compared with a 
like phase of the operation of a private business offers an 
opportunity for unfriendly interests to compete and dis- 
credit. Its purpose should be not so much to eliminate 
the net profits of dealers as to eliminate wasteful practice 
and unnecessary service. When this is fully understood 
and made known to the local dealers there will be little 
ground for objection on their part. In fact, dealers who 
are progressive and awake to their opportunity frequently 
will welcome such an arrangement, because it relieves them 
of much expense and inconvenience which brings them no 
profit, but on the other hand exposes them to criticism by 
those not understanding nor appreciating the distinction 
between gross profit and net profit. An article of merchan- 
dise may be handled upon what appears to be a very great 
profit but which, when the expense connected with its stor- 
age and sale has been deducted, is in fact a very nominal 
profit. . 
FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


The form of organization which is adopted by a cooperative 
association will have much to do with its success or failure. 
Many persons look upon a cooperative purchasing association 
as a rather simple undertaking, which requires little or no 
detailed plan of operation and therefore no permanent form 
of organization. 

Though relatively simple when compared with certain 
types of marketing associations, a cooperative purchasing 
association, nevertheless, requires a very firm and specific 
structure. It is not necessary that the organization plan 
should be elaborate, but whatever form is decided upon, 
whether the incorporated capital stock or nonstock form, or 
the voluntary association form, it must be suitable to local 
conditions and the particular kind of activity which is to be 
conducted. 
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A greater number of unincorporated associations perhaps 
exist among cooperative purchasing associations than among 
any other class of cooperative business organizations. This 
is due in part to the fact that many persons associate an 
incorporated company w ith the capital stock form of organi- 
zation, which usually is not advisable for a simple purchasing 
organization. Again, in a number of States, it is not possible 
to incorporate business organizations of the nonstock form. 
In these States it is necessary either to form a capital stock 
company with the par value of stock placed at a nominal 
sum or to operate as a voluntary association. No capital 
stock is usually‘required in simple purchasing associations. 
In fact, it may offer a temptation for improper use. 


UNINCORPORATED BUYING CLUBS. 


Cooperative associations should be incorporated whenever 
possible and whenever the organization proposes to engage 
in any business involving the credit orlability of the mem- 
bers through the actions of an agent or manager. Sometimes 
the members of a farmers’ club or other semi-business and 
social organization wish to avail themselves of the advan- 
tage of collective buying without the formality of incorporat- 
ing by simply utilizing the existing organization machinery. 
In every such case theresshould be established a method 
of conduct which makes it impossible for any member or 
officer to constitute himself an agent for the purpose of 
binding the body of members except in a very special and 
restricted sense. The necessity for this arises from the fact 
that generally, subject to some exceptions, an unincorporated 
association has practically the same status in law as that 
given to a partnership. In many States the individual 
members will be held jointly and severally liable for the 
acts of the managing agent. An unincorporated organiza- 
tion should operate, therefore, along lines which make it 
unnecessary to clothe the agent or manager with any but 
the most limited and restricted powers. He must be shorn 
of every power to bind members except by special appoint- 
ment for a special purpose. He should have absolutely no 
power to pledge the personal credit of members. Moreover, 
the business must be so conducted as to make it plainly 
evident to the trading public that he has no such power. 
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PLAN OF OPERATION. 
CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


A clearly defined plan of operation should be worked out 
in detail and be embodied in a formally adopted set of 
by-laws,' whether the association intends to operate as an 
incorporated body or merely as a voluntary association. 

If warehouses or permanent buildings are deemed neces- 
sary they may be provided for by the sale of capital stock 
in the case of a capital stock form of organization, or by 
membership fees in the case of nonsteck organizations or 
voluntary associations. In but few cases is it advisable to 
provide a cash working fund in this way. Each member 
should be required to finance himself by advancing to the 
association an amount in cash or credit which will cover the 
amount of his purchases. Unless this is done, and money 
belonging to the association is available for the purpose, it 
will soon be found that a credit business with the members 
has been established. The worst feature of using association 
funds for the purchase of supplies lies in the fact that mem- 
bers will grow careless in estimating their requirements and 
when a shipment arrives may fail to call for the goods which 
they have ordered, thereby throwing a loss upon the associa- 
tion. 

The amount of capital necessary to finance buying opera- 
tions should be made available by each individual member 
in proportion to the use of capital required by his needs. 
It is not meant that each member should provide a sum in 
cash which will be always available and which will be placed 
entirely beyond his control. There must be provided, how- 
ever, means whereby payment of goods ordered by him can 
be enforced legally and simply. Before any orders are 
collected, each member desiring to participate in the buying 
operations may make arrangements with his local bank to 
honor any orders signed by him up to an amount previously 
decided upon by the association’s board of directors as being 
adequate to cover his purchases... 


1U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 541 contains a suggested form of by-laws for 
cooperative associations which is capable of being adapted to various forms of organizations. 
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When it has been determined that a certain member’s 
maximum capital requirement at any one time is, say, $100, 
that member will immediately furnish the association’s sec- 
retary with a statement from the bank certifying that it will 
honor and pay any orders signed by the member, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate $100, which may be presented to it 
during a specified time. Arrangements with the bank may be 
made either by means of a loan, bearing interest only during 
the time actually in use, or by having a charge made against 
the member’s checking account, as for a certified check. 


METHOD OF CONDUCT. 


The required capital having been provided, there must be 
established a convenient means for applying it to the pur- 
chase of supplies. For this purpose an order form may be 
provided which will authorize the bank to apply the available 
funds to the payment of goods upon their arrival. 

A simple and practical method of applying funds to the 
payment of goods which are ordered would seem to be an 
order to purchase and an order to pay combined into one 
instrument which is signed by each member at the time orders 
are being collected. When sufficient orders are collected to 
make up a shipment they are placed with the bank and 
applied by the bank in payment for the shipment upon its 
arrival. The responsibility and powers of the business agent 
or secretary of the association in his relations with third 
parties are thus narrowed and limited to a point where his 
duties will consist chiefly in collecting and placing orders, 
notifying the members of the arrival of shipments, and effect- 
ing delivery thereof. 
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The following combination order and payment form is 
suggested: 


Order No. 2... .. CD RCO Pc mere ciseirein 2 eons 1G eres 
LORE Rate ee Ae SL ae A oP tue Se eee TS gt 
Please purchase for me and have delivered to . bale. oe seat OL ONOie caste coke 
railroad, the following supplies, which I agree to receive upon arrival. Notify me of arrival 
LA eR Anes irl ict a/tea eee Ss soapy ag ale at be eee Rayan eRe tery Se teats GES Se i 
Quantity Description. Estimated Amount 
price. 
(Signed) (eee RES Pee ie oes 
(Purchaser. ) 
LO AS SE te Se aR, ak ee Bank, (Dia) as Sse cee 19 
Lge R a ee ee Oe en ee ee See Hee Eee Sean 2s Bae ree rs 
csc Spon Ue Sa AA a ores Bie De ES Ane PASS ne aes Se eee 8 a dollars ($......-..), 
the amount of my accompanying order No.*... for supplies on arrival at -...-........-.--- 
SiO OIE MOL IUO OXCCCU... Bans este wee cee Ais os Dyce td stab eee dollars. 
(Signed)! & 2) oe Sees Se ce ee eseeeeere ses 
(Purchaser. ) 
This order certified and payment guaranteed this .........- Cay: OL Sees eras as Oe 
Saree ones seo eae ee eae oteee BANK, 
1a ae Eee ae ees SEL Te a aie 2 , Cashier 


1 Perforated. 


This order form may be executed in duplicate or triplicate, 
except that the order upon the bank is signed on the original 
only. 

In practical operation the plan here suggested will work | 
about as follows: Orders will be assembled by the secretary 
of the association, or by some person appointed as purchasing 
agent, at prices estimated sufficiently high to cover all charges 
and handling costs. When a sufficient number of orders are 
had to make up a quantity shipment, the secretary or agent 
proceeds to bargain for its purchase. ‘This may be done by 
advertising for sealed proposals or by a canvass of firms 
dealing in the supplies desired. When a satisfactory pro- 
posal has been received and accepted, all of the individual 
orders are placed with the bank selected to handle the funds 
of the association, and the bank certifies to the firm or dealer 
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whose bid has been accepted that the amount of the whole 
order is on deposit and will be paid upon arrival of the sup- 
plies in good order and up to the standard. After paying for 
the shipment the balance of the funds is placed by the bank 
to the credit of the secretary of the association or the person 
designated as agent, who, when delivery has been effected, 
computes and deducts all handling charges and his commis- 
sion or salary apportionment, if upon a salary basis, and then 
refunds to the members the difference between the estimated 
cost and the actual cost of the supplies bought. 

If desired the order may be executed in blanket form; that 
is, no estimated prices need bestated. The bankis authorized 
to pay the association agent the actual computed cost of the 
supplies specified up to and not exceeding a certain amount. 
When the goods have been delivered and the actual cost has 
been ascertained, the agent fills in the correct cost prices and 
net amount of order in the check form, which is then charged 
to the member’s bank account. Thus adjustment is effected 
without the passing of any actual money. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


The essential points in the plan here suggested are: 

(1) Elimination of all unnecessary service and warehouse 
expense. 

(2) Standardization of purchases. 

(3) Buying in carload lots only. 

(4) Buying only staple supplies. 

(5) Utilizg the machinery of local dealers whenever 
possible. 

(6) Securmg the members’ signed orders in advance of 
purchase. 

(7) Ordering no supplies for any member unless the order 
is accompanied by cash or its payment is guaranteed by a 


local bank. 


By GerorcE M. ROMMEL, 
Chief, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


URING the spring, summer, and fall of 1919 the north- 
western part of the United States suffered for the third 
succeeding year from extremely dry weather. The rain 
and irrigation water was not sufficient for the usual crop 
growth in that area or to provide adequate supplies of water 
for livé stock. Each year had seen an increasing number of 
live stock shipped out, and the severity of the drought in 
1919 caused stockmen to become alarmed. Through their 
representatives in Congress they appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for assistance. With the benefit of the 
department’s experience, gained through work in Texas in 
1917 and 1918, in moving live stock from the drought area to 
feed and pasture elsewhere, Acting Secretary Clarence Ous- 
ley, in July, appointed the committee on live stock drought 
relief to take charge of the coordination and administration 
of the work. This committee consisted of L. D. Hall, Chief 
of the Division of Live Stock and Meats of the Bureau of 
Markets; C. B. Smith, Chief of the Office of Extension 
Work, North and West, of the States Relations Service, and 
the writer as chairman. 
Mr. Ousley’s instructions to this committee on July 10, 
1919, were as follows: 
(1) Bureau of Animal Industry to direct movement of cattle, in 
cooperation with Bureau of Markets, particularly officers of that 


bureau at central markets. 
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(2) Bureau of Animal Industry to determine locations into which 
cattle may be sent where grazing conditions permit. 

(3) Bureau of Markets to handle the shipment of feed into Mon- 
tana, as heretofore. 

(4) Organization: Bureau of Aninral Industry force (details being 
given of tentative assignments from this bureau). 

Tn transmitting these instructions to the three bureaus con- 
cerned, Mr. Ousley expressed the understanding that some 
of the details of the last two paragraphs might require 
amendment. This was done later, and these two paragraphs 
read as follows: 

(3) Bureau of Markets to handle shipment of feed into Montana 
in cooperation with Bureau of Animal Industry and States Relations 
Service. : 

(4) Organization: Administrative and field forces of the Bureaus 
of Animal Industry and Markets, and the States Relations Service. 


THE DEPARTMENT ACTS PROMPTLY. 


The three bureaus represented on the committee on live 
stock drought relief were officially charged with the admin- 
istration of this work. A fourth bureau, the Ferest Service, 
although not specifically represented on the committee, ren- 
dered invaluable assistance, first, by a rapid survey of the 
stock on the National Forests, and later by giving advance 
information of the run to be expected out of the forests to 
market. 

This committee had full charge of the work from the 
beginning and reported directly to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. No funds were available for the relief work except 
as regular appropriations could be drawn upon. In view 
of the urgent character of the emergency, available balances 
under established projects were drawn upon in the expecta- 
tion that Congress would later relieve the appropriations 
to the extent of the amount actually spent over and above 
normal expenses, not counting the time of regular employees 
detailed from their usual duties. 

The department and others had already conferred with 
the United States Railroad Administration for the purpose 
of establishing emergency rates on feed into the drought 
area and on live stock to be shipped out for feeding and 
grazing and later returned. The people of Montana had 
shown commendable energy in. attacking the problem and 
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had sent a representative of the Agricultural Extension 
Division to Minnesota to determine the availability and ex- 
tent of feed and grazing lands in that State. This plea for 
assistance was met with a State-wide campaign in Minne- 


A. Shipment of Sheep Going on Range in Lake County, Minn. 
B. Trainload of 4,100 Sheep Arriving at Two Harbors, Lake County, 
Minn., from the Drought Area of the Northwest. 


sota to locate pasture land and hay. Within a very short 
time much accurate information was available, and a con- 
siderable number of sheep had already been moved into 
Minnesota and adjacent States. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


In order to coordinate and systematize plans for the work 
the department, through the committee on live stock drought 
relief, called a conference of interested persons to meet at 
St. Paul on July 15. This conference was attended by 200 
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persons from all sections of the North and West, representing 
every agency likely to be in a position to assist in the move- 
ment. 

At the close of the conference the plans which had been 
worked out for the organization were announced, and work 
was immediately begun. An emergency office for the East 
was established at the Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, 
Minn., with headquarters in the local offices of the Bureau 
of Markets. Prompt measures were taken to locate persons 
having available grazing land and hay land which could be 
harvested by crews from the West, as well as supplies of 
hay for sale. A field force traveled among the feeding sec- 
tions in the adjacent territory, determined as far as possible 
the best outlets for live stock from the Northwest, and acted 
as intermediaries between the extension divisions of the agri- 
cultural colleges and the county agents in the different States 
and the market forces at the stockyards. An emergency office 
to keep in close touch with the situation in the drought area 
was established at Billings, Mont. This office devoted es- 
pecial attention to Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. Conditions in Idaho, Utah, and Colorado 
needing relief were met mainly by the live-stock extension 
forces of those States. 

Special letters were issued by the South St. Paul office at 
frequent intervals giving information concerning the ship- 
ments of cattle and sheep from the Northwest to market, 
market quotations, lists of available pasture lands, probable 
demand for stock for feeding purposes, ete. Statements 
of the location and amount of pasture, hay, and feeding 
stuffs available were sent to the western office and made public 
in such manner that no injustice was done to any one and no 
untoward influence brought to bear on the market. 


FIELD FORCE ACTS PROMPTLY. 


Approximately 4,000,000 acres of grazing and hay land, 
with suflicient information to determine its value for cattle 
and sheep, were listed within a very few days. Requests 
from farmers in the stock-feeding sections for information 
pertaining to the purchase of more than 3,000 cars of cattle 
and sheep were received. Many purchases were made di- 
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rectly from owners in the West who were anxious to sell, 
but the bulk of the purchases were made from stock shipped 
to central markets. 

Lists of live stock for sale were assembled by the western 
office and sent to prospective purchasers in the East. Those 
who wished to purchase hay or other feed or locate grazing 


Ewes that Were Brought in from the Northwest in July 
Being Shipped to Market in October. 
The lambs from this shipment brought a record price on the St. Paul market. 


Jands were put in touch with those having them, and forces 
in all other sections kept reliably informed as to conditions 
in the area affected. 

Throughout the entire summer and fall the offices in both 
the East and West were flooded with inquiries as to condi- 
tions and possible relief measures which should be taken. 
No doubt it was the encouragement, counsel, and advice of 
the forces engaged in the work that overcame pessimism, 
encouraged people in the West, and at the same time possibly 
prevented unscrupulous persons from taking advantage of 
the drought sufferers. 
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Later in the summer the drought relief committee estab- 
lished emergency offices at Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas 
City. The service from these offices was similar to that from 
the St. Paul office, mainly to keep prospective purchasers of 
feeder cattle and sheep in adjacent territory informed as 
to movements of live stock from the drought area, together 
with prices and demand on the markets, and to keep in 
touch with supplies of feed available for shipment to the 
Northwest and of pasture lands available for lease. A mo- 
bile field force was available at all the offices and traveled 
throughout the territory adjacent to them, gathering infor- 
mation. ~ 

The Railroad Administration established special emer- 
gency rates. These rates provided for one-half the regular 
rates on feeds shipped into the drought area, with the ex- 
ception of cottonseed meal and cake, on which a rate of 
60 cents per 100 pounds was established to Montana and 
50 cents per 100 pounds to Wyoming. Cattle shipped out 
to be fed en route and marketed later received the same 
feeding-in-transit privileges which formerly applied to 
sheep, and on live stock shipped out to be returned rates 
equivalent to one and one-third for the round-trip rate were 
allowed, or a reduction of two-thirds on the return shipment. 
The rates on feed are available until April 1, 1920, and the 
return rate on live stock until June 1, 1920. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE DROUGHT. 


The writer was thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
during the three years’ drought in Texas and had been 
through Montana in May, 1919. He left St. Paul imme- 
diately after the conference for a more careful study of the 
situation in the Northwest, while others remained in the 
East to organize more completely measures of relief in that 
area. | 

The most encouraging feature in the West was the con- 
trast between the condition cf Montana live stock and that 
of Texas during the drought. Practically no animals were 
seen which were not in good condition; even cows suckling 
calves were strong and in moderate flesh. In fact, it is safe 
to say that until the approach of winter there was practi- 
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cally no starvation on the northwestern ranges. The rea- 
sons for this are found, first, in the ramarksble feeding 
value of the native grasses in the Northwest, and, secondly, in 
the fact that the turf had not been desttoyed by overgrazing 


A: One Type of Range Pasture Used by Cattle and Sheep. 
Michigan Upper Peninsula Experiment Station. 


B. Same Area after Sheep Had Grazed on it All Summer, 
Michigan Upper Peninsula Experiment Station. 


lack of rainfall. In Texas during the height of the 
drought one could drive over miles of territory on which 
no more grass was visible than on a ballroom floor. Nothing 
of this kind was seen in the Northwest, except along a few 
mountain sides, which probably never had been heavily car- 


peted with grass. 
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The area of the drought included approximately the 
northern half of Colorado and most of Utah and Nevada, 
from which territory it increased in intensity northward, 
becoming severe in the northern half of Idaho and of Wye 
oming, and embracing all the State of Montana, extending 
into the northwestern part of South Dakota, and the western 
half of North Dakota, and into Alberta and southwestern 
Saskatchewan. (See map.) Although the drought had 
been more prolonged in Montana (practically three years 


eae APLOROXUIATE DROUGHT AREA OF 
NORTHWEST ASU? AMO FLL OF 19129. 


AREA TO WHICH CATTLE ANDO SHEEP WERE 
4 SHIPPED FOR CRAZIVC Aly FEEOIVG, ALSO 
PAIN PAL (IAPRETS. 


of crop failure having been experienced by dry farmers), 
the most intense drought of 1919 was in the northern half or 
two-thirds of Wyoming, where practically no rain fell from 
early spring until late fall. As usually happens in such dis- 
astrous climatic visitations, what western people call 
“ spotted ” rains occurred—local showers which kept grass 
more or less green and gave certain localities better range 
than others. The southeastern corner of Wyoming never 
became so dry as the north-central portion, and the extreme 
northwestern corner of North Dakota had good grass 
throughout the season. Even parts of Montana received 
rainfall enough to give a certain amount of winter feed 
with careful ranch management. Extremely high tempera- 
tures in the summer months and high winds almost every 


s 
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day accentuated conditions and accelerated ev apor ation. 
For example, Havre, Mont., had 1.99 inches of rain in June, 
but it also had average trier atures far above normal, w ne 
constant winds. 

The most serious problems confronting ranchmen were not 
so much an immediate shortage of grass as the danger of 
springs and streams drying up and the approach of winter, 
which set in much earlier than usual and in some sections 
was quite severe. It was therefore necessary to reduce herds 
to the minimum, to conserve available feed supplies, and to 
ship in surplus feed from elsewhere. The department advised 
ranchmen to take account of available feed supplies and if at 
all possible to hold cows and ewes with young at side, sending 
steers, wethers, and lambs to market as soon‘as ready, atid 
young or half-fat stock to oe es elsewhere. 


SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 


At the time this movement began, in July, decided signs 
of panic were evident throughout the drought region. In 
a month’s time, however, they had entirely disappeared. No 
doubt the effort which was being made to avert calamity 
was having its effect. People in the affected territory had 
got their second wind, so to speak, and were determined to 
see the situation through to a successful finish. The spirit 
of the West was manifesting itself and people were facing 
the outcome with courage and fortitude. The large pros- 
pective crops of corn and hay in the Middle West and the 
discounting of hay shortage in the Northwest itself had 
much to do with the revival of confidence. As time went on, 
attempts at profiteering in hay proved abortive, and many 
speculators who had bought considerable quantities of hay 
intending to profit by their neighbors’ distress found the 
shoe on the other foot and were anxious and eager to sell 
hay contracts by the middle of September. 


THE AREAS OF RELIEF. 


The first effort of Montana ranchmen was naturally to 
seek pastures near by. Pastures in South Dakota and Ne- 
braska were therefore filled up early. Two unique features 
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of the relief work were found in the movement to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and to 
Texas and New Mexico. Most of the northwestern’ ranch- 


A. Cattle on Native Pasture in Marquette County, Mich. 


Place in the 
Cut-Over 


B. Watering Serlewed 
Area. a 


C. Cattle Grazing on the Cut-Over Range in Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


men were inclined to feel that the movement of cattle from 
what is locally. called “hard grass” to the more succulent 
pastures of the central portion of the country would likely 
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prove to be unsatisfactory. This opinion prevailed notwith- 
standing the fact that sheep and cattle had been sent into 
the Great Lakes regions during the past few years for graz- 
ing purposes. Actual developments show, however, that 
both cattle and sheep were moved into Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan in large numbers with 
generally satisfactory results. Some reports of dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions in this territory have been received, 
but these can be attributed in practically every instance to 
the fact that the animals were thin when moved in and sold 
later in only feeder condition on a declining market, that 
they were moved too late (October in some instances) for 
the available feed to be of fullest benefit to them, or that 
the ranges were poorly selected and not well suited to the 
purpose. The drought relief committee has a much larger 
number of reports and letters from ranchmen expressing 
satisfaction with the range in that territory than it has 
reports of criticism. While movement into that area neces- 
sitates a long winter feeding season, the abundant forage 
available during the growing season as well as the excellent 
water supply has proved attractive to many. 

The view was emphasized by every one that western stock 
should not be moved into the Great Lakes region until the 
owners had personally inspected the tracts offered and sat- 
isfied themselves as to their suitability for grazing pur- 
poses. The owners of the land made extremely attractive 
offers, in some cases offering it without charge for summer 
and fall pasture. The movement of Texas cattle into the 
Southeast in 1917 and 1918 gave a decided impetus to the 
development of the live-stock industry in that area, and it 
is safe to say that a similar impetus has been given the 
already growing industry in northern Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan. Many of those who, through necessity, 
came into this area in 1919 doubtless will return with other 
shipments of stock as time goes on. 

Wyoming and Montana have been accustomed for nearly 
half a century to receive from the Southwest annual in- 
flows of cattle for grazing, but it was a new suggestion to 
them to consider a reverse movement. The return of Texas 
and New Mexico to good grazing conditions has been one of 
the most phenomenal occurrences in our agricultural his- 
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tory. From a condition of extreme depletion of pastures, 
Texas returned in less than a year’s time to better pasture 
conditions than ever had been known before, with cattle in 


A. A Ranch Scene in Texas. 


Large numbers of cattle and sheep were shipped for pasture. The 
picture was taken in the fall of 1919 and shows the remarkable trans- 
formation which the Southwest has had after a year of ample rainfall. 


B. Sheep Herder Who Had Just Arrived from the Northwest. 


better summer condition and range more abundant. The 
liquidation of cattle from Texas and New Mexico pastures 
in 1917 and 1918 made it impossible to find this year suffi- 
cient surplus stock at hand to consume the abundance of 
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forage available. Eventually this outlet, with its milder 
winters and the consequent saving of winter feed, proved 
attractive, and many northwestern ranchmen took advantage 
of it, entire herds in some instances being moved. The 
movement was still under way in mid-November. 

It should also be mentioned that the demand for feeder 
sheep by the Central Western farmers, especially in the Mis- 
sourl Valley, absorbed hundreds of thousands of the thin 
lambs which reached the Missouri River markets during the 
height of the run. Some of these sheep were grazed on 
aftermath, some of them were used to salvage lodged grain, 
and some of them were used in the usual feeding operations 
of that section. 

ACTUAL RESULTS. 


Normally the movement of cattle out of Montana is be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 head each year. In 1919 it is 
estimated that between 500,000 and 600,000 head were 
shipped out for all purposes, which represents a supernormal 
movement of at least 200,000 head. Available figures are 
not at hand from which to make a similar comparison in 
the case of sheep. As nearly as it is possible to estimate 
from reports of representatives in the field, somewhere be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 head of all classes of stock were 
moved out of the Northwest into sections east and south 
of the drought area for feed and grazing purposes through 
the cooperative effort of all forces under the department’s 
leadership. In addition to this, ranchmen and farmers in 
the drought area have been saved large sums by purchasing 
feed supplies in quantity, by the material reduction in freight 
rates on feed shipped in and live stock shipped out, and 
by the prevention of high prices for feed on account of 
the careful surveys of local feed supplies which were made 
by the agricultural extension forces. 


LESSONS FROM THE RELIEF WORK. 


The writer considers that lessons of great importance were 
brought out in the drought relief work of 1919. The first is 
the service which can be performed by public agencies work- 
ing in cooperation. A striking illustration of the Govern- 
ment’s ability to perform a useful service was given to the 
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Type of Cut-Over Range in Minnesota that Afforded Excellent Pasture for Live Stock. 


people of the Middle 
West and the North- 
west, and it was 
demonstrated to 
them that the coop- 
eration of distinct 
and separately ad- 
ministered branches 
of the Government 
is by no means an 
impossibility. 

Four separate 
branches of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, several re- 
gional offices, as well 
as the headquarters 
of the United States 
Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the Federal 
reserve banks, and 
the Federal farm 
loan banks, with 
their governing 
boards in Washing- 
ton, a score of agri- 
cultural colleges, as 
many more State 
agencies of various 
kinds, hundreds of 
county agents, and 
a host of semipublic 
and private institu- 
tions, business men, 
bankers, ranchmen, 
farmers, and repre- 
sentatives of the 
press worked to- 
gether during the 
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summer and fall of 1919 to move cattle and sheep out of the 
drought area of the Northwest to feed and pasture else- 
where and thus averted the national calamity which would 
certainly have followed their premature slaughter or their 
starvation on the ranges during a severe winter. 

Men of every Government, State, and other agency, and, 
particularly, the county agents in the different States took 
loyal part in this work. Self-seeking was exceptional. It 
was the rule for every man to regard the work at hand as 
of more importance than the individual. Inter-bureau lines, 
inter-departmental lines, and State lines disappeared in the 
prosecution of this task. 

The second great lesson is that, with proper organization 
and the dissemination of accurate information, a drought, 
even so severe as that which plagued the Northwest for so 
long a period, need not have a calamitous outcome. The 
United States covers such a wide range of latitude and longi- 
tude, and has such a diversity of topography, climate, and 
rainfall, that drought never covers the entire country with 
equal intensity at one time. It is reasonably safe to assume 
that a shortage of feed in one section will always be counter- 
balanced by an abundance in some other section. To point 
out these possibilities and to direct the machinery whereby 
they may be utilized are proper functions of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, and to take advantage of them 
is the opportunity of those who may be affected by unfa- 
vorable weather conditions. 
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By Turner WricuHt, Investigator in Marketing Live Stock and Meats, 
Bureau of Markets, and Grorcr A. Betz, Senior Animal Husband- 
man, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


[Based on observations made during 1919.] 


NASMUCH as the European demand for American live 

stock and live-stock products is a factor which must be 
considered in all our live-stock operations during the period 
of readjustment, the condition of the live-stock population of 
Europe is a subject of vital importance to American stock 
growers. 

The general impression which prevailed in this country 
during the period of the war was that European flocks and 
herds would of necessity be depleted by the ravages of the 
conflict and by the demands for meat to supply the needs 
of both the fighting forces and the civilian population of 
the warring countries. This belief, with the prevailing 
high prices compared with those of other years, tended to 
stimulate production in this country even before the United 
States entered the struggle. The campaign for increased 
production during 1917 and 1918 brought about a still 
greater increase, with the result that at the time of the sign- 
ing of the armistice the numbers of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
in this country were materially greater than in 1914, at the 
beginning of the war. 

It was generally considered that there would be a reason- 
ably good demand among the European countries for what- 
ever surplus might exist in this country at the conclusion of 
hostilities. Developments since the signing of the armistice, 
however, have indicated that the live stock of Europe has 
been preserved to a much greater extent than had been an- 
ticipated. There was a decrease in the total number of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and swine in the 10 countries of western 
Europe, and prices were considerably higher than in pre- 
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war times. Farmers generally had taken advantage of the 
high prices to cull their flocks and herds closely, selling all 
old and inferior animals and retaining the best young ones. 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 


Statistics of the ministry of agriculture in France show 
that the decrease in the number of horses from 1913 to 1917 
was nearly one million head, or about 30 per cent, but the 
shortage was somewhat alleviated by the 2,300,000 cattle 


Normandy Cow on Farm Near Caen, France. 
April, 1919, 


which were classed as work auimals in 1918. More than 
one-half of these work cattle were cows. 

The number of Percherons was greatly reduced during 
the war, but successful efforts were made to retain a good 
supply of high-class breeding animals with which to re- 
habilitate the studs. The Percheron breeders are looking 
forward to a resumption of export trade in breeding anmals. 
The high prices prevailing for both work stock and breed- 
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ing animals will probably restrict the exportations to small 
numbers for the present. 

There was a decrease of 1? per cent in the number of 
cattle from December, 1914, to June, 1917, followed by an 
increase of 7 per cent from June, 1917, to June, 1918, and 
the general opinion in France during the early part of the 
summer of 1919 seemed to be that this rate of increase had 
continued to June, 1919. If this opinion was correct, the 
total shortage of cattle in France in June, 1919, as com- 
pared with December, 1913, was only approximately 540 
thousand. 


Normandy Bull on Farm Near Cherbourg, France. 
April, 1919. 


The number of cattle decreased 144 per cent from Decem- 
ber, 1913, to December, 1914; the number of sheep in 
France was decreasing even before the war, and during the 
five years of war the number fell from about 16 million to 
94 million. There was a decline in the slaughter of sheep at 
the Paris live-stock market, the largest in France, in both 
1918 and 1919, which seems to show a tendency on the 
part of farmers to conserve breeding stock, notwithstanding 
the high prices for meat which have prevailed. The rela- 
tively great reduction in the number of swine from 1918 to 
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1918 was no doubt due in a large measure to a shortage of 
concentrated feed. There also is little doubt that with 
favorable conditions with respect to feed and a continuation 
of existing high prices the herds of swine could be replen- 
ished very rapidly. 

The shortage of cattle and concentrated feed brought 
about a shortage in milk, butter, and cheese. Condensed 
milk was imported during the war to supplement local pro- 
duction, most of which was used for the Army. The 
civilian consumption of condensed and evaporated milk 
seems to have increased. 

There is no meat-packing industry in France, such as has 
been developed in the United States. It was stated that 
American cured sides and salt pork, as a rule, do not meet 
the French taste. American hams and best grades of bacon, 
however, seem to meet with approval, but these products 
are too expensive for the average French family. The peo- 
ple of France have not been accustomed to eating frozen 
meat, although the Government in 1919 was trying to en- 
courage the use of frozen meat in order to reduce the price 
of meats to the consumer and to conserve the French breed- 
ing stock. All kinds of live stock were relatively high 
priced. Good young cows in Normandy were worth from 
1,500 to 2,500 francs ($290 to $483), which was practically 
three or four times as much as similar cows brought before 
the war. 

There appeared to be plenty of forage and practically all 
of the stock seemed to be in very good condition. Grass 
was abundant, and the general opinion was that there would 
be plenty of roughage to meet all requirements during the 
winter of 1919-20. The greatest handicap with respect to 
feed was the shortage of concentrates suitable for swine 
feeding, but it was expected that this condition would im- 
prove with the harvesting of the growing crops. 

The fact that French farmers were culling their herds 
closely was evidenced by the quality of cattle seen on the 
market at La Villette in Paris, the leading stock market of 
France, as compared with the quality of the cattle seen in 
the breeding herds on farms in various parts of the country. 
Inferior young animals and older ones were seen on the 
market, while on the farms there were large numbers of 
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yearlings and 2-year-old heifers which for the most part 
were well grown, of good size, and in good condition. It 
should be noted, however, that the Government regulations 
with respect to weights at which cattle could be slaughtered, 
which were in effect until March, 1919, had a tendency to 
force the marketing of the older cattle, but there is no 
doubt that the best of the mature animals were retained 
while the poorer stock was sent to market. 

One of the effects of the war seems to be a stimulation of 
interest in purebred cattle breeding. The breeders of Nor- 
mandy cattle in northwestern France appeared to be taking 
advantage of the opportunity to advance their interests, 
while the societies interested in the breeding of Charolais 
cattle in central France have amalgamated with a view to 
pushing the interests of the breed. <A letter received from 
France in November gives the information that cattlemen 
in Brazil have been interested in the Charolais cattle. 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM. 


The live-stock situation in Belgium, while serious, is not 
so bad as one might have expected after four years of oc- 
cupation by a hostile army. There has undoubtedly been a 
great reduction in all classes of live stock, but both farmers 
and Government officials seem optimistic as to the future. 
Statistics of the ministry of agriculture show a decrease of 
slightly more than 51 per cent in the number of cattle, a 
decrease of more than 77 per cent in the number of swine, 
and a decrease of approximately 364 per cent in the number 
of horses in the country from 1913 to 1919. The ministry of 
agriculture estimated that 560,468 cattle, 250,215 swine, and 
91,124 horses were taken out of the country by the German 
Government. It was expected, however, that some of this 
stock would be returned. 

The shortage of horses in Belgium, like the shortage of 
horses in France, has been somewhat alleviated by the in- 
crease in the number of cattle used for work purposes. 
While large numbers of the high-class Belgian draft-horse 
stock were captured by the enemy, the breeders were fortu- 
nate in retaining many of their best horses, as was evidenced 
by the excellent exhibit of over 700 animals at the show of 
the Belgian Draft Horse Society held at Brussels in June, 
1919, and by the many high-class animals seen in various 
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parts of Belgium. The sheep and goat industry of Belgium 
is of relatively small importance. 

The best information available indicated that Belgium 
would have to depend on outside sources for quantities of 
frozen and cured meats to the extent of 2,000 tons a month. 
Cold-storage facilities accommodating about 8,000 tons of 
meat were being provided at Antwerp in the summer of 
1919. It was estimated also that from 1,000 to 2,000 tons of 


First Prize Group of Mares, Belgian Horse Show. 
Brussels, June, 1919. 


condensed milk a month from outside sources would be 
necessary to meet the needs of the country during the winter 
of 1919-20. 

Good milk cows sold in Belgium during the summer of 
1919 for 2,000 to 3,000 francs each, which at that time was 
equivalent to approximately $310 to $460. Cows similar in 
quality could have been purchased before the war for 600 
to 700 francs ($116 to $135). The live stock seen in Bel- 
gium, as a rule, was in very good condition. A severe 
drought during the spring and early summer, however, 
caused a shortage of feeds, which tended to limit the num- 


ber of animals which could be carried through the winter 
of 1919-20. 
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LIVE-STOCK SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


There was a general shortage of all kinds of live stock, 
meats, and dairy products in Switzerland in May, 1919, 
with the exception of sheep and goats, which had increased 
in number since the beginning of the war. There are only 
a few sheep in that country; the figures show an increase 
of 39.7 per cent for sheep and an increase of 4.3 per cent 
for goats from 1911 to 1918. The census figures for 1918 
give the number of milk goats at approximately 250,000, 
or more than two-thirds the total number of goats. In gen- 
eral there appeared to be a shortage of good horses in the 
country, but as the Swiss farmers work a large number of 
cattle the shortage of horses did not seem to be giving them 
much concern. 

The census figures of the ministry of agriculture show 
an increase of approximately 12 per cent in the number of 
cattle from 1911 to 1916 followed by a decrease of about 
54 per cent from 1916 to 1918. It was estimated that there 
had been a further decrease in the number of grown cattle, 
but the figures for 1919 were not available. While Switzer- 
land had more cattle in the summer of 1919 than in 1911, this 
can not necessarily be taken to mean that the country was in 
a better condition from the standpoint of meat and dairy 
production, for the increase was in the number of young 
stock which was not producing milk nor old enough to 
market for meat to the best advantage. Furthermore the 
feed situation had been critical because it had been practi- 
cally impossible to obtain oil cakes and because the Govern- 
ment required that a greater amount of land be plowed and 
planted to potatoes and other crops than in normal times. 
The cattle, consequently, were thinner in flesh and the milk 
production had been greatly reduced. ; 

A member of the department of agriculture of Switzer- 
land stated that the estimated production of milk per cow 
had decreased almost 30 per cent by the summer of 1919. 
As the season had been backward, the grass both for feed 
and for hay did not make the growth usually made in 
normal years, and the cattle, as a rule, were not in such good 
condition as those in France. From a cheese-exporting 
country before the war, Switzerland had become a cheese- 
importing country. 
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Switzerland, before the war, imported several thousand 
cattle from other European countries every year for slaugh- 
ter. This supply has been cut off through the shortage of 
cattle in those countries from which she was accustomed to 
draw supplies. It was stated that Switzerland had to sup- 
ply France with 25,000 cattle, mostly milk cows, during 
1919, in connection with an economic agreement. Good 
milk cows were worth the equivalent of $500 to $800, which 
was three or four times their value before the war. 

While the decrease in swine was not serious, inasmuch as 
the ¢wine population can be restored in a comparatively 
short time, it does mean that during the restoration 
period an increased amount of pork and pork products must 
be imported while the live hogs are being held back to re- 
plenish the herds. Before the war several thousand hogs, 
largely from Italy, were imported annually for slaughter. 

There has been a serious shortage of all kinds of meat in 
Switzerland. Government officials feared that conditions 
during the winter of 1919-20 would be even worse unless 
greater quantities of meat were obtained from outside 
sources. A comparison of the numbers of stock slaughtered 
at the 19 largest slaughtering places in March and April, 
1918, and March and April, 1919, shows a decrease of 36.1 
per cent in the number of cattle, 16.7 per cent in the number 
of calves, and 25.6 per cent in the number of swine slaugh- 
tered. It was estimated that the needs of the current year 
from outside sources would be about 10,000 tons of frozen 
meat. 

The interest in purebred live, stock, as in France, has 
been stimulated by the abnormal demands brought about by 
the war. Farmers are taking advantage of the high prices 
of meat to dispose of their inferior animals and replace 
them with better bred stock. 


LIVE-STOCK SITUATION IN ITALY. 


The general condition with respect to live stock is much 
more serious in Italy than in France. The numbers of live 
stock were reduced very materially during the war by the 
needs of the fighting forces and the civilian population and 
by the ravages of the enemy. The best data available show 
a decrease of 13 per cent in the number of cattle and buffalo 
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in the country from 1914 to 1918; this percentage does not 
represent the total decrease in the production of meat and 
dairy products, for the decrease in grown cattle was greater 
than the decrease in young cattle. The numbers were still 
further reduced during the latter part of 1918 and during 
1919, to May, the time these observations were made, by a 
very serious outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease. A 
Government official estimated that at least 40 per cent of 
the cattle left in the country at the time the 1918 census was 
taken had died from the disease and that the total damage 


Cattle at Work in Southern Italy, 
May, 1919, 


to production was even greater, because of the reduction in 
milk yields and in flesh. If this estimate was correct, it 
will take many years under the most favorable conditions 
to bring the herds back to prewar strength. 

The increase in the number of sheep and goats from 1914 
to 1918 was a little more than a million, or about 7 per cent, 
and is partially accounted for by an increase in grass lands, 
due to a reduction in the amount of land devoted to the 
production of cereals, and by the smaller amount of labor 
required in growing sheep and goats. It was stated that 
there had been some reduction since the 1918 census was 
taken, because of the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, but the losses had not been so great as with cattle. 
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The number of hogs showed a decrease from 1914 to 1918 
of approximately 385,000, or about 14 per cent. It was 
stated that this number had been still further reduced 
through the ravages of the foot-and-mouth disease, but 
data as to the approximate loss were not available. It was 
noted, however, that in spite of the decrease in the hog 
population, hogs were being sent into Switzerland for 
slaughter. 

Estimates for equine stock show a decrease from 1914 to 
1918 of approximately 180,000, or about 8 per cent. As in 
Switzerland, the shortage of horses and mules did not seem 
to cause very great inconvenience, as large numbers of cattle 
are used for work purposes. There did not appear to be 
many good draft horses in either the cities or the country 
districts. 

The reduction in the herds of cattle had brought about a 
serious shortage of milk. Condensed milk was being im- 
ported to supplement the local production. Butter and 
cheese were relatively scarce and very little of either was be- 
ing exported. Meats of all kinds were scarce, the maximum 
number of cattle, including veal, which the Government 
allowed to be slaughtered being only 50,000 a month. The 
number of cattle slaughtered in Italy decreased from 1,800,- 
000 in 1915, to 1,460,000 in 1918. At the same time the im- 
portation of frozen meat, coming largely from the United 
States, increased five times. The problem of obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of meat seemed to be causing much concern. 
The chief difficulties in obtaining meat from outside sources 
were the rate of exchange prevailing, the difficulty of ob- 
taining shipping space, and the lack of cold-storage facilities 
in Italy. It was estimated that the needs of the country for 
meat from outside sources during the remainder of 1919 
would approximate 20,000 tons a month. 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


The live-stock industry in the Netherlands seemed to be 
im a very prosperous condition at the time these observa- 
tions were made, in June, 1919. All classes of live stock 
were in good condition, and there appeared to be sufficient 
grass to meet all requirements. The large numbers of 
cattle seen in the pastures and fields were in striking con- 
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trast to the depleted herds in parts of France, Italy, and in 
Belgium. Data compiled by the ministry of agriculture for 
the Netherlands showed a decrease of slightly more than 
6 per cent in the number of cattle, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 48 per cent in the number of sheep, a decrease of 67 
per cent in the number of swine, and an increase of 8 per 
cent in the number of horses from June, 1913, to March, 
1919. 

The decrease in hogs was said to have been. due mainly to 
the shortage of grain feeds and oil cakes, which formerly 
had been purchased from America. The production of 
miik, butter, and cheese likewise had been reduced because 
of inability to obtain feeds which formerly were imported. 
In normal times 50 per cent of the dairy products were 
exported, but the production in June, 1919, was sufficient 
only to meet normal consumption. It was thought, how- 
ever, that with the importation of feeds the country would 
soon be in a position to make exportations of butter and 
cheese. Inasmuch as the production of swine is closely 
associated with the dairy industry, it seemed probable that 
the condition with respect to swine would also improve. 

It was stated with reference to meat that local production 
probably would be sufficient to supply the immediate needs 
of the country. Considerable quantities of pork products, 
however, must be imported while the herds of swine are be- 
ing reestablished. It appeared that small amounts of 
frozen meats might be imported to prevent prices to con- 
sumers from advancing. 

Heifers and cows offered for sale on the Rotterdam mar- 
ket June 24, 1919, sold for from 300 gulden ($121) for the 
heifers to 1,000 gulden ($402) for the best cows. Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of the live-stock industry 
stated there had been a marked increase in the registration 
of purebred animals, particularly cattle, during the war. 
This increase in registration was attributed to the belief that 
there would. be a large foreign demand for purebred cattle 
from the Netherlands after the war. Some breeding cattle 
had been sold to go to Belgium and to France and inquiries 
had been received from Brazil. A comparison of the breed- 
ing stock seen on farms around Rotterdam, The Hague, and 
Amsterdam with cattle offered for sale for slaughter on the 
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Rotterdam market showed that farmers were taking ad- 
vantage of the high prices for meat to cull their herds 
closely, retaining only the best for breeding purposes and 
in many instances replacing grade with purebred animals. 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The condition of the live-stock industry in general in the 
United Kingdom seemed to be satisfactory in the summer 
of 1919 to the Government officials and to others directly in- 
terested. The numbers of animals in the herds and flocks 


Cattle at the Hull Live Stock Market. 
July, 1919, 


had been maintained much better than was anticipated, 
considering conditions prevailing during the war. It was 
conceded generally, however, that the average weight of 
animals in the various classes had decreased as compared 
with the average weight of prewar times. This decrease in 
weight was due to the shortage of concentrated feeds, to the 
large percentage of young animals, and to drought condi- 
tions which prevailed in England during the early summer 
Ort 919. 

Data collected by the British board of agriculture and 
fisheries, for the years 1914 and 1918, show an increase dur- 
ing the war of approximately 34 per cent in the number of 
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horses, an increase of slightly more than 1 per cent in the 
number of cattle, a decrease of slightly more than 3 per cent 
in the number of sheep, and a decrease of approximately 29 
per cent in the number of swine. It was estimated that the 
increase in cattle occurred in the number of cows and heifers 
kept for milk and the number of other cattle under 2 years 
‘old. Many cattle seen in both England and Scotland were 
comparatively thin in flesh, and the cattle shipped from Ive- 
land to the London market could have carried more flesh. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be that while the total 
number of cattle had increased, the average weight had de- 
creased about a hundredweight (112 pounds). 

The decrease in sheep was attributed by some to the plow- 
ing of pasture lands, and by others to a decrease in the con- 
sumption of mutton by the English people. Statistics show 
that the number of sheep in the United Kingdom had been 
decreasing for several years before the war. The general 
opinion seemed to be that there would be no material in- 
crease in the number of sheep with the return of normal 
conditions. 

The decrease in the number of swine was caused very 
largely by the scarcity of grain feeds. The number of swine 
produced in the United Kingdom, however, has always been 
comparatively small, consequently the reduction during the 
war did not seem to be causing great concern. As the breed- 
ing stock has been fairly well maintained, the swine popula- 
tion can be increased very rapidly when favorable feed con- 
ditions develop. 

One of the results of the war was a great shortage of milk 
in the United Kingdom. The milk situation seemed to be 
improving by the middle of the summer of 1919, but it was 
the general opinion that considerable quantities of condensed 
milk would have to be imported during the winter of 1919- 
20. Approximately 290,000,000 pounds of condensed and 
evaporated milk were imported by the United Kingdom in 
1918, largely from the United States. The manufacture of 
butter substitutes in Great Britain increased greatly during 
the war. 

While Great Britain probably consumes a larger amount 
of frozen meat than any other country in the world, there 
appeared to be considerable prejudice against the use of 
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the frozen product. The Government price regulations for 
the winter of 1919-20 gave a differential of 3 pence per 
pound in favor of native beef as compared with imported 
frozen beef. : 

Complaints were made that British consumers did not 
like American bacon imported during the war. Fresh-pork 
products, however, such as loins, met with much favor. It 
was stated on several occasions that there would be a fairly 
good demand for fresh-pork carcasses weighing from 125 to 
150 pounds if carcasses of such weights could be supplied 
from the United States. Inasmuch as the people were ac- 
customed to eating less meat during the war, the rate of 


Cattle on the London Markets. 
July, 1919. 


consumption was not expected to go back to a prewar level 
even when all restrictions and regulations were removed. 
It appeared, however, that Great Britain would have to im- 
port considerable quantities of pork and pork products for 
several years to meet the needs of the country, and that these 
importations would have to come largely from the United 
States, the only available source of supply. 

The purebred live-stock business in Great Britain was 
stimulated greatly by the war. Farmers found that the 
high prices enabled them, in many instances, to dispose of 
their grade stock and to replace it with purebred stock of 
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greater breeding value, with only a small additional outlay 
of money. The anticipation of trade with foreign countries 
-also.served asva-stimulus to the purebred industry. It was 
found that British breeders also were looking to Brazil and 
other South American countries for foreign trade. Consid- 
ering that they were held soon after four years of war, the 
displays of stock made at both the Royal Agricultural Show 
at Cardiff and the Highland Agricultural Show at Edin- 
burgh were very creditable. 


TABULAR SURVEY. 


In order to obtain as much information as possible con- 
cerning the general conditions of the live-stock industry 
with reference to total supplies, the best data obtainable for 
several other countries have been collected and assembled in 
the accompanying tables, together with the data for those 
countries in which conditions have been discussed in detail. 
A comparison of the figures given in these tables shows that 
the total number of cattle in 15 countries increased approxi- 
mately 9 millions, while the total number of sheep and 
swine (these figures are for 14 countries, as recent data on 
sheep in Belgium and swine in Argentina are not available) 
decreased approximately 2? millions and 7} millions, respec- 
tively. The decrease in the number of horses in the 10 coun- 
tries of Western Europe was 867,000, while the increase in 
the other 4 countries was 1,835,000, making a net increase in 
the 14 countries of 968,000 head, or 2.6 per cent. . 

This comparison does not take into consideration the 
former Empires of Austria-Hungary and Russia, nor the 
Balkan States, other than Greece, for the reason that data 
regarding the number of animals in those countries are not 
available. If data were available for those countries a still 
further decrease, as compared with prewar numbers of live 
stock in Europe, probably would be shown. 

The most important factor to be considered is that the 
total number of cattle, sheep, and swine in the 10 European 
countries for which data have been obtained had decreased, 
while an increase had taken place in other countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, Canada, and Argentina. 

The policy of the European countries probably will be to 
import meats and meat products to supply their needs while 
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the herds and flocks are being reestablished. There is no 
doubt that Europe will need a large amount of meat and 
meat products from outside sources until the shortage in 
live stock resulting from the war has been made good. It 
does not follow, necessarily, however, that importations 
equivalent to the shortage of meat and meat products result- 
ing from the decrease in live stock will be made while the 
numbers of live stock are being brought back to a prewar 
basis. The inability to buy, the difficulty of obtaining 
credits, and the fluctuating rate of exchange are factors 
which will tend to limit the amount of food to be purchased 
from outside sources and will tend to stimulate production 
at home. 
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Horses in 14 countries. 


Percent- 
Country. Before war. | After war. age 

. change. 
267,000 | 170, 000 —36.3 
567, 000 511, 000 — 9.9 
3, 231, 000 2, 283, 000 —29.3 
3, 227,000 3,378, 000 + 4.7 
956, 000 803, 000 —16.0 
182, 000 221,000 +21.4 
334, 000 362, 000 + 8.4 
596, 000 715, 000 +20.0 
144,000 129, 000 —10.4 
1,851, 000 1,916, 000 + 3.5 
10 countries of western Europe........-------- 11, 352, 900 10, 488, 000 — 7.6 
Decrease mum ers. 25-62 2-25 so-so ee S67, 0000's] ok ee 


2,166,000| 2,441,000 +12.7 
2,596,000} 3,609, 000 +39.0 
404, 000 379, 000 Ke 
20,962,000 | 21, 534, 000 a7 
26,128,000 | 27,963,000] + 7.0 
1,835,000 98 ee ae 


37, 483, 000 | 38,451, 000 + 2.6 
068,000 Ae gaat ee 


Enna agp eee 


By Grorce M. Warren, 
Hydraulic Enginecr, Bureau of Public Roads. 


“TS THE CELLAR DRY?” is one of the first questions 

people ask when considering the purchase of a home. 
Real estate dealers say that a good cellar adds $500 to the 
selling price of an average dwelling. Be that as it may, a 
good, dry cellar is a valuable asset, nor can its true value be 
measured in dollars. Rather, its value is determined by 
the convenience, comfort, and health of those who dwell 
in the home. 

Jt is well known that dry air is a poor conductor of heat 
or cold and it promotes evaporation, which is a cooling 
process. It is well known also that moisture favors decay, 
corrosion, and the growth of many forms of life which are 
objectionable or harmful to man. For these reasons a dry 
cellar is better insulated and is less subject to outside tem- 
perature changes than a damp cellar. In brief, a damp 
eellar is unfavorable for the storage of fruits, vegetables, 
and foods, is destructive of sills, floors, pipes, tools, and 
utilities, is productive of unsanitary conditions, and without 
much doubt aggravates or is a contributory cause of certain 
well-known ailments of man. 


NEW SITES. 


As it is better to avoid mistakes than to correct the conse- 
quences, it is fitting at the outset to speak briefly regarding 
selection of new building sites. The most important points 
to be observed are as follows: 

(1) The site should be moderately elevated so that a fall 
in at least one direction from the building is obtained. Many 
prefer a “ perched ” site because of commanding view, better 
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movement of air, greater depth to ground water (that is, the 
surface of the water showing in a well or pit and often called 
the water table), and superior surface and underground 
drainage. Others prefer to forego some of these advantages 
and to select a site sheltered from strong winds, especially 
those likely to bring stormy or cold weather. 

(2) The ground should be so open and porous that air 
and water are admitted readily, as for example sands, 
gravels, or soils capable of good cultivation. The vegeta- 
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Fie. 1.—Four Classes of Ground and Ground Water Conditions. 


These diagrams comprehend the causes underlying nearly all damp and 
wet cellars. 


tion should not be profuse, and the soil and subsoil should 
be clean, that is, contain little or no organic wastes of either 
animal or vegetable origin. 

(3) The site should be well and deeply drained. During 
the wet season of the year the ground water should be at 
least 10 feet below the surface of the ground, and a depth 
of 15 feet insures still better aeration and ventilation of the 
ground. As to the distance between the cellar bottom and 
the ground water, much depends on the character of the in- 


tervening earth and the type of floor used. 
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In precisely the 


same way that oil rises in a lamp wick or ink spreads 


over blotting paper, water will pass throush 7%: 


minute 


a 


spaces or pores existing in all kinds of coii and many 


varieties of solid rock. 


and gravels 
may be no more 
than 2 or 3 feet, 
but, 1m: .viery. 
fine sands, silts, 
and clays it 


may range 
ony so tomes 
feet. 

(4) No site 
should be 


chosen without 
first determin- 
ing the source 
of the domestic 
water supply. 
its purity and 
abundance, and 
fixing upon the 
location of a 
suitable plot of 
ground in which 
to waste sewage 
or other foul 
drainage. 


This capillary rise in coarse sands 


Sectional view of an 18-inch rubble masonry cellar 
wall built in Westchester County, N. Y., November, 1919. 
Note the joint work, the overhanging face, and the loose 
character of the backing where the mason stands. The 
site slopes sharply towards the face against which.the 
mason is standing. In excavating for the cellar, the 
earth was cut down approximately to the slope A-B. 
As the masonry progressed, loose earth was thrown in 
or backing and to serve as a footing or platform for the 
mason. Obviously, much unused stone and bits of mortar 
found their way into the backing, the whole forming an 
excellent medium for the passage of surface water and 
seepage to and through the cellar wall. 


DAMP AND WET CELLARS. 


STUDYING THE CAUSES. 


The causes of damp and wet cellars group naturally into 
four classes represented diagrammatically in figure 1. 

(a) Where the cellar bottom is above the capillary reach 
of the ground water, but, because of faulty walls, backing, 
or grading, eaves water, melting snow, or other surface drain- 


age passes into the cellar. 


(See figs. 1 (a), and 2 and 3.) 


(6) Where the cellar bottom or walls are within reach of 
capillary water, producing merely a damp cellar. 
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(c) Where the cellar bottom is below the water table, but 
the ground slopes so that the water table may be lowered by 
drainage. 

(d) Where the cellar bottom is below the water table and 
a drainage outlet can not be secured. 


APPLYING THE REMEDIES. 


(a) Where a cellar, by reason of poor construction and 
grading, becomes a sump or basin for the periodic collection 
of water from 

eaves, down 

spouts, snow 
banks, or other 
surface sources, 
a number of sim- 
ple remedies are 
employed. A 
surprisingly ef- 
fective method, 
and one that im- 
proves the ap- 
pearance of 
every low-set 
building, is to 
place additional 
= filling against 
Fig, 3—Inside Face of Wall Shown in Fig, 2, 2nd near the 


Walls of this character abound in nearly every stone- cellar wall an d 
producing locality. If the joints on both faces are well grade down to a 
pointed and if the pointing is kept in thorough repair, 
such walls may be fairly secure against rats and mice. smooth sharp 
Against the searching power of water under pressure, slope that shall 
even a small pool of surface water or a little seepage, extend at least 


they are of slight avail. i 10 Fact 
from the wall. After seeding with a good lawn grass and 
raking, the surface should be rolled or otherwise firmed. 
Since the object sought is the quick shedding of surface 
water, steepness of the grading is very important. If nec- 
essary to grade as high as the cellar windows, a curved or 
rectangular well or hatchway of concrete or brick should 
be built about them. Hinged covers for closing the hatches 
during heavy rain or snow should be provided. Handled in 
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the manner described, the beneficial effects of a sharply- 
sloping, well-sodded zone around a building are surprising. 

Another-method frequently used is to lay a sloping pave- 
ment, walk, or gutter 2 or 3 feet in width and composed of 


Fie. 4——Shedding Water from vw. 
Cellar Walls. “9 


A sloping pavement of Portland 
cement concrete is useful for shed- 
ding water from foundation walls 
and forms a convenient walk. A, 
Well-tamped cinders (not ashes), 
slag, coarse sand, gravel, or stone 
foundation thoroughly wet just be- 
fore placing concrete. B, Pave- 
ment; for two-course work propor- 
tion the concrete 1:234:5 or 
1:3:5;3 use sufficient water so that under moder- 
ate tamping it shall just flush to the surface; lay 
a base course 4 to 4% inches thick; follow within 
15 minutes with a one-half to three-fourths inch 
coat of 1:2 cement mortar worked to a smooth 
hard finish with steel trowels. 

For one-course work prepare the foundation as 
above ; proportion the concrete ag rich as 1:2:4; 
lay a’course 4 to 43 inches thick; with steel 
trowels, promptly work the surface to produce a 
hard nonabsorbent finish. ©, Wall surface abutting the pavement to be cleaned, 
brushed, roughened with a stone hammer and, just before placing the concrete, 
thoroughly wet and well smeared with neat cement paste. D, Cove or fillet 


of cement mortar. 


Fie. 5—Shedding Water from 
Cellar Walls. 


A sloping pavement of bituminous 
eonerete for shedding water from 
foundation walls. A, Twelve-inch 
foundation of materials similar to 
those specified in fig. 4. B, Four- . 
inch pavement of bituminous (best 
quality gas-works coal-tar refined of 
light oils and other matters affected 
by atmospheric influences is speci- 
fied frequently) concrete put down 
in three courses; first, a base course of coarse 
gravel, broken stone, or slag 14 to 3 inches in 
greatest diameter, partially covered with hot bi- 
tuminous composition, spread evenly, well tamped 
and rolled until the stone ceases to creep under 
the roller; second, a binder course of screened 
gravel or broken stone not exceeding 1 inch in 
diameter, heated and thoroughly coated aud mixed 
with hot bituminous composition, and the mixture, 
while still warm and workable with rakes, spread 
evenly over the base course, and compressed and rolled into the base, filling the 
voids and producing a smooth surface and a total depth in the two courses of 
not less than 3 inches; third, a wearing course or surfacing of clean sand or 
stone dust graded from very fine to about one-fourth inch in diameter, heated 
no more than necessary to make it work easily when mixed with bituminous 
composition, and the mixture while still hot spread in a 1-inch layer on the 
binder course and thoroughly compressed, followed by a sprinkling of fine sand 
or hydraulic cement well rolled in. 


Leon FO 
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Portland cement, coal-tar, or other bituminous concrete. 
Such protection is illustrated in figures 4, 5, and 6, the gutter 
in the latter figure being useful for conducting surface water 
along a cellar wall. 

Where no use is made of the rain water, it is always de- 
sirable to connect the down spouts with dry wells located 15 
or more feet from the building or to pipe to a suitable sur- 
face outlet. Figure 7 shows the use of a dry well. In many 
cases it is possible to obviate the difficulty even more simply. 
Figure 8 shows the well- 
graded grounds at a New 
York house, but unfortu- 
nately after heavy rains 
water worked into the cellar. 
The trouble was readily 
traced to one of the down 
spouts, which curiously was 
on the lower side of the 
house where the slope away 
was excellent. (Rear right- 
hand corner.) 

The trouble was removed 
entirely by laying a small 
half-round concrete gutter 
Fic. 6.—Conducting Water Along a about 6 feet long, as shown 

SS in figures 9 and 10. The 

Where water from the eaves and sides same end often is secured 


of a building must be conducted along a 


cellar wall, a concrete gutter of the by laying on the surface of 
cross-section shown and laid to a £ 
smooth slope or fall of one-eighth inch the ground a U-shaped 


or more for each foot of length will trough or gutter of wood, 
ee . brick, or stone, a piece of 
galvanized-iron pipe, or a few lee of vitrified channel pipe. 

The reader will notice that the purpose of all these meas- 
ures is to throw surface water away from the cellar wall 
quickly. Where this can be done the chances are good that 
the water will sink to the great reservoir of ground water 
before it can spread laterally to the cellar. As between the 
vertical movement and the horizontal movement of perco- 
lating water, the former, especially in porous soils, is hkely 
to be much the more rapid. For example, water applied at 
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the surface of a very dry undisturbed sandy soil penetrated 
to a depth of 6 feet in 24 hours, but the lateral movement 
was only about 2 feet. 


DAMP-PROOFING. 

(6) Where the bottom or the walls of 
a cellar are within reach of capillary 
water only, dampness, not standing 
water, is the consequent effect. None of 
the methods heretofore described nor 
drainage is of use. Capillary water may 
be intercepted in one of two different 
ways; namely, by introducing plenty of 
free air space or by damp-proofing the 
floors and walls. Figure 11 shows two 
methods in common use for keeping 
capillary water away from cellar floors. 
If it be desired to omit the stone insula- 
tion shown in the upper cut of figure 11 
and lay the concrete directly on the 
ground, a richer mixture should be used 
and the thickness may be increased an 
inch. A 5-inch floor of concrete mixed 
1:2:3, or even a little leaner, and put 
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Fic. 7.—How to Waste Roof Water. 


Showing use of a dry well or an abandoned well in 
which to waste roof water. A, Dry well; locate 15 or 
more feet from the cellar and on lower ground; carry 
excavation to a porous stratum, preferably one lower 
than the cellar bottom; curb excavation with field stone, 
rubble, or brick laid without mortar; cover the curb with 
a concrete slab, covering stone, or heavy cross planking 1 foot below the 
surface of the ground; sometimes an excavation is merely filled with coarse 
gravel, bowlders, broken stone, brick, slag, or other similar waste materials. 
B, Four-inch drain tile or vitrified sewer pipe, closed joints, laid about 2 feet 
below the ground surface. C, Concrete bedding to hold elbow in place. D, 
Short piece of 4-inch cast-iron pipe. H, Rain conductor or down spout, 
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down in workmanlike manner with the top troweled to a 
hard glassy surface, is practically impervious to moisture 
and will even withstand small pressures of water. 

Where it is desired to reduce or prevent dampness in ex- 
isting stone, brick, or concrete walls and floors, or to shed 
water down the walls, the simplest method is to apply two 
coats of some specially prepared damp-proofing paint. As 


Fic. 8—Where Roof Water Worked into the Cellar. 

Well graded grounds that seemingly would shed water like a policeman’s 
helmet. Nevertheless, rain water worked into the cellar, the cause being a 
down spout that discharged on the surface at the rear right-hand corner of 
the house. Curiously, the trouble occurred on the down hill side of the 


house, where the slope away was excellent. Method of removing the trouble 
is told in figs. 9 and 10. 


in all painting operations, the surface to be treated should 
be thoroughly clean and dry and the paint be brushed into 
all pores, hair cracks, and inequalities, leaving a smooth con- 
tinuous coating throughout. One gallon of concrete paint 
will double-cover from 50 to 125 square feet of masonry sur- 
face, depending on its roughness and porosity. For cellar 
interior work, white walls and light gray enamel on the 
floor give a neat, pleasing effect. Under ordinary wear and 
use a floor so treated does not become gritty; a broom or 
mop works on it without “drag,” and hence the labor of 
cleaning or washing is much lightened. 
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Where a painted floor is subject to heavy or continual 
wear some sort of protective coating is necessary. A thick 
plastering of richly mixed, smooth-troweled Portland cement 
mortar frequently is used for this purpose. Similar treat- 
ment of the outside of walls, both above and below the 
ground surface, is a great aid in protecting the damp- 
proofing coating, and preventing flaking and peeling. Figure 


Fic. 9—How to Lead Roof Water Away from the House. 


Homemade, half-round concrete gutter about 8 inches wide and 6 feet long. 
The edges next the grass are about 2 inches thick and the waterway beneath 
the down spout is widened to resemble a shallow platter. A kennel ig at the 
right of the down spout and at the left a 2-foot rule leans against the cellar 
wall. 

12 shows the application of a heavy, penetrating bituminous 
damp-proofing paint to a brick wall and the subsequently 
applied plaster coat. 

Figure 13 shows the use of a large brush in applying 
heavy-bodied bituminous or asphaltic coatings to the outside 
of cellar walls. A further development of the process is 
shown in figure 14. Here a priming and bonding coat of 
liquid bitumen, mixed with a strong penetrating solvent, is 
being applied cold with a brush, and after the primer is 
dry, a heavy tough bitumen compound is swabbed on hot 
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with a roofing mop. This method is used extensively, not 
only to prevent the absorption of moisture, but to shed seep- 
age down walls. For use under moderate temperature con- 
ditions a primer of creosote oil may be used, followed by a 
coating of coal-tar pitch applied with a mop. ~ 

Where the use of damp-proofing paints and coatings is 
contemplated, one should get full directions and specifica- 


Wie. 10.—Looking Across the Gutter Shown in Fig. 9. 


Note that the gutter is almost flush with the ground surface, and hence is 
slight obstruction to the foot or to a lawn mower. The hat, with a foot rule 
leaning against it, is about midway of the length of the gutter. 


tions from a reliable manufacturer whose materials are to 
be employed. Other methods of damp-proofing are dis- 
cussed later under waterproofing. 

(ce) Where a cellar bottom is below the water table and a 
drainage outlet can be obtained within reasonable distance, 
a drain should always be constructed for removal of the 
ground water at least as low as the bottom of foundation 
walls and the under side of floors. This is a wise precaution, 
even where special waterproofing measures are to be em- 
ployed. ‘ 

Figure 15 shows a 4-inch tile drain laid 6 inches below 
and outside of a cellar wall. The pipe should be sound, 
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hard-burned, or vitrified drain tile or ordinary sewer pipe 
with socket joints. Nothing smaller than 4-inch should be 
laid. The grade or fall Ewald be smooth, and to guard 
against settlement of clay, silt, or mud within the pipe it 
should be as great as possible. If it is certain that only 
clear water will enter the pipe the grade may be as flat as 
3 inches in 100 feet. Each pipe should be carefully bedded 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE, MIXED 1:35, 4" THICK. 
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Fie. 11.—Air-Filled Space under Cellar Floors Reduces Dampness. 


Two methods of intercepting capillary water and reducing dampness, In 
both the essential principle is that of an abundance of air-filled space. The 
wooden floor is open to the objection that it is not permanent and offers 
refuge for rats and vermin. 


its full length so as to avoid uneven loading and the liability 
to breakage. The joints should be kept open about the 
thickness of a knife blade and to prevent entrance of loose 
earth should be encircled with strips of burlap or other 
similar material about 6 inches wide and 15 inches long. 
That the burlap may not be dislodged it should be wired 
or tied on with two pieces of string, one on each side of 
the joint. Sometimes strips of tarred paper or specially 
constructed earthenware gutter and cap pieces are used for 
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protecting the joints. The pipe should be surrounded and 
protected with fine clean screened gravel or broken stone, 
after which similar but coarser material, say, one-half inch 
to 1-inch size, should be used to cover the top of the pipe 
to a depth of a foot. .Over the top of the broken stone it is 
well to spread burlap or bagging to prevent fine material 
falling or washing down into the stone. Sods, grass side 
down, hay, straw, cornstalks, or brush may be used for this 


j DAMP-PROOFING 
PAINT 


PLASTER 
COAT 


Fig. 12—Damp-Proofing Paint and Plaster Coat. 

Application of a heavy, penetrating, tacky, bonding and damp-proofing 
paint to a brick wall. The plaster coat is troweled directly on the painted 
surface, thus protecting the paint and preventing flaking and peeling. 
purpose with fair success. Where a building is located on 
a hillside and the soil against the cellar wall is likely to be 
saturated, the coarse stone filling should be brought up to 
near the surface of the ground and the top soil be placed, 
graded, and seeded in the usual way. <A belt that not only 
collects ground water but effectually intercepts both seepage 
and capillary water is thus placed around the cellar or on 
those sides whence the flow comes. If the site of the cellar is 
very soft or springy two or three parallel branch drains 
should be laid beneath the cellar floor. 
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Figure 16 shows how a man in Maryland made use of the 
house sewer for lowering the ground water beneath his cel- 
lar. Usually it is not permissible to discharge ground water 
into a sanitary sewer. but circumstances may make it ad- 
visable. 

Figure 17 shows a type of drain that should not be used. 
It is located about 6 inches inside the cellar wall and drain- 
age is conducted to 
a low point in the 
cellar and _ thence 
through the wall to 
an outlet. Drains 
of this kind prevent 
submergence of the 
cellar floor, but do 
not prevent exces- 
sivedampness. The 
writer has seen in 
high mountainous 
locations and in the 
dry season of the 
year cellars having 
good concrete floors, 
but drained in the 
manner just de- 
scribed, so wet that 
drops of water 
hung from the floor 


beams; and hanging 

shelves, when punc- Use of a large brush in applying heavy-bodied 
‘ cer bituminous or asphaltic coatings to the outside of 
tured with a knife, cellar walls. Sometimes the coating fails to take 
exuded water freely. hold and later flakes off-or comes off in patches, 
= This is due to chilling and solidifying of the com- 
: pound when brought in contact with a cold 
WATERPROOFING. masonry surface. It is very important that the 
penetration be deep, the adhesion be complete, and 
a continuous, well-knit coat be spread. Where the 

(d) Where a cel- conditions are severe, two coats are advisable. 


Fic. 138.—Bituminous or Asphaltic Coating. 


lar bottom is below 

the water table and a drainage outlet can not be secured, 
waterproof construction is required. Successful waterproof- 
ing is a man’s job, and calls for all the ingenuity the house- 
holder can exercise or command. A cellar may be water- 
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tight to-day and leak badly 1 year or 10 years hence. A 
volume could be written on the subject, but this paper will 
merely discuss a few of the most important points. 

Two principal methods of waterproofing are in use, 
namely, the integral and the membrane. In the integral 
method mixtures or compounds containing some such sub- 
stance as clay, hydrated lime, sodium silicate, soda, lye, 
alum, paraffin, wax, soap, or oil are incorporated in the con- 


CONCRETE 
on BRICK 


Fie. 14.—Damp-Proofing the Outside of a Cellar Wall. 

On the left, application of a penetrating, bituminous, priming and bonding 
coat cold with a brush. After the primer is set and dry, a bituminous com- 
pound is melted in large kettles and is swabbed on hot with a roofing mop as 
shown on the right. The coating should be thick, tough, and somewhat 
elastic and yielding. 
crete or mortar during the mixing. In the membrane 
method a specially prepared felt, cotton drilling, or other 
approved fabric is put down in overlapping layers, coated 
and cemented together with hot coal-tar pitch or other bi- 
tuminous compound, the whole forming, or intended to form, 
virtually a water-tight box in which the masonry is set. 

Inrecrat Mernop.—Some of the preparations used in the 
integral method of waterproofing depend on the void-filling 
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action of their finely divided particles, but others naturally 
repel water in the same manner that neat’s-foot oil turns 
water from a boot. Some of the preparations in the form of 


Ses 


Fic. 15.—How to Drain a Cellar Site. 


Four-inch tile drain Iaid on straight lines and smooth grades about 10 
inches outside of the foundation and 6 inches below its bottom. Refilling the 
trench with coarse material to the loam filling places a belt about the cellar 
that effectually removes ground water and intercepts both seepage and 


capillary water. 


a whitish powder are mixed dry with the cement, and others 
in paste or liquid form are added to the water. The investi- 
gations of the Bureau of Public Roads have shown that 
petroleum residuum possessing certain characteristics (the 
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specifications allow paraflin base and mixed base oils but do 
not allow highly asphaltic oils) can be used successfully for 
both damp-proofing and waterproofing under light pressures, 
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Frc. 16.—Draining through House Sewer—Rarely Advisable. 


Making use of an existing house sewer for lowering the ground water 
beneath a cellar. A hole sufficiently large to take a 14-inch wrought iron pipe 
was drilled in the 4-inch cast-iron house sewer and a homemade trap and 
outlet consisting of a return bend and 2 short pieces of 13-inch pipe were 
installed as shown in a sump 18 inches square and 20 inches deep. Ground 
water enters the sump through two lines of 3-inch drain tile and the open- 
joint brick work composing all four sides of the upper portion of the sump. 
Below the brick work the sump is made of concrete and is water-tight thus 
securing seal against the emission of foul air from the sewer. Use of a 
sanitary sewer for the removal of ground water is rarely advisable. Such 
sewers are seldom designed to handle ground water and other objections relate 
to the liability of sewage backing up into the cellar and leakage or evaporation 
destroying the water seal in the sump. If employed, the method should be 
considered for temporary use only, and the certainty of the water seal 
should be proved by frequent inspection. 


and the subject is concisely treated in Department Bulletin 
230, “ Oil-Mixed Portland Cement Concrete,” copies of which 
may be had upon request. 

Probably no one knows which of the many preparations 
is the best. With the successes are many failures, caused 
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in part by inherent weakness of the method and in part by 
faulty workmanship in mixing and placing the concrete. 
Much of the trouble comes at construction joints and at 
cracks caused by settlement, shrinkage, temperature changes, 
and other agencies. At these points integral waterproofing 
fails. But where, as so frequently happens, a lean, raw 
concrete is carelessly placed, perhaps in the expectation that 
water under pressure from beneath or the back can be 
“ smothered,” failure is certain, nor can such failures be at- 
tributed to the integral method. 

The fact needs to be strongly impressed that no water- 
proofing preparation can make amends for a concrete that 
is not dense and uniform throughout; that is, honeycombed 


Fig. 17—A Type of Drain 
that Should not be Used. 


These are located just inside 
the cellar wall and may be half- 
round tile, a mere groove in the 
concrete, or a small stone-filled 
ditch draining to a low point in 
the cellar, and from _ thence 
through the wall to an outlet. 
Though drains of this kind pre- 
vent submergence of the cellar 
floor, they do not prevent exces- 
sive dampness in all parts of the 
cellar. 


or containing pockets of stone, sand, water, or air. Con- 
crete to be dense and impervious requires first-class mate- 
rials and workmanship, and in so far as these are employed 
the need of special waterproofing mixtures and compounds is 
lessened. Indeed, assuming that cement, sand, and stone 
are so graded and combined with water as to produce a con- 
crete of maximum density, the principal effect of certain sub- 
stances used for waterproofing may be mere increase of the 
volume, an effect that would be produced by introducing 
almost any foreign substance. 

Water-tight concrete—The following directions will be 
found of great practical value in building water-tight con- 
crete floors and walls. 

Start the work in mild weather and during the dryest 
season of the year, when the ground water is the lowest. If 
necessary in order to eliminate all hydrostatic pressure 
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against newly placed concrete, a sump or hole must be sunk 
at one corner of the cellar excavation and the ground water 
be lowered by pumping. 

Use a recent shipment of Portland cement of established 
reputation. 

Use clean sand—that is, such as contains little or no clay, 
silt, loam, or vegetable matter. Where bank, pit, beach, or 
river-bottom sand is not available, a suitable sand is often 
obtained by use of a gravel screen. The best type of 
screen has longitudinal wires spaced about 4 inch on centers, 
with horizontal wires 4 to 6 inches apart to act as stiffeners. 
Tf such a screen is not available the ordinary 4-inch square 
mesh will answer. The size of the sand grains should grade 
from coarse (say + inch) to very fine, but with a goodly 
proportion of fine. 

Use clean screened gravel or broken stone, the pieces vary- 
ing from + to 14 inches in diameter. Screened gravel is 
preferable to broken stone, as from its rounded nature it 
is more workable and is more easily settled into place in 
the forms. As to the maximum size of the stone, the prac- 
tices followed in building concrete standpipes, barges, and 
ships, all thin-walled structures where water-tightness is 
vital, are illuminating. In these works the practice has been 
to use small-size stone and very rich mixtures. For example, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has used, as the stone con- 
stituent, 3-inch washed gravel mixed with 50 per cent coarse 
washed grit, the concrete being proportioned 1 volume 
cement, 3 volume sand, and 14 volumes of the mixed gravel. 
In other vessels a burnt shale-clay crushed to 4 and 4 inch 
sizes proved acceptable and, furthermore, when used in pro- 
portions to give a 1:2 concrete (1 of cement to 2 of sand and 
gravel combined) resulted in a product weighing 118 pounds 
or less per cubic foot instead of the usual weight of about 
150 pounds. In barge construction, broken stone sizing up 
to g-inch diameter and mixed in the proportions 1:1:2 
has given satisfaction. In standpipe construction use of 
somewhat larger stone has usually been permitted, but in- 
variably the mix has been rich, say, 1:1:2 or 1:14:3. Never 
use bank-run gravel, as the proportions of sand and gravel 
are unknown. 
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Having at hand good cement, clean water, clean sand that 
grades from very fine to $ inch, and clean gravel that grades 
from 4 to 1} inches, the work of mixing and placing the 
concrete may be begun. Hand mixing is customary on small 
jobs. For this purpose a level, practically water-tight plat- 
form or mixing board, and two bottomless boxes or frames 
for measurement of the sand and gravel are necessary. Con- 
crete, proportioned 1 volume cement, 2 volumes sand, and 3 
volumes stone (usually written 1:2:3) is recommended. 
Though this is not as rich as is used in the ship work pre- 
viously mentioned, it provides an abundance of good mortar, 
something that is vital in the elimination of void spaces and 


7 ARS A 


l 
SAND MEASURING FRAME 


Ing. 18. 


The dimensions shown are for half-barrel (2-bag) batches mixed in the 
proportions 1: 2:3 (1 volume cement, 2 volumes sand, 3 volumes stone). 


Sand and Stone Measuring Frames or Bottomless Boxes. 


in securing water-tightness. If the concrete is to be mixed 
in half-barrel (2 bags) batches, a suitable size of platform is 
10 feet square. There should be sufficient supporting pieces 
or battens to prevent sag of the boards, and a strip may be 
nailed along the outside edges to prevent loss of liquid ce- 
ment. <A half-barrel, or 2 bags, of cement contains approxi- 
mately 2 cubic feet. Hence, to obtain the proportions 1 :2 :3, 
the sand and stone measuring frames must contain, re- 
spectively, 4 cubic feet and 6 cubic feet. Square-edge boards 
1 inch thick and 6 inches wide may be used conveniently 
for making the frames as dimensioned in figure 18. Never 
guess at the proper quantities of cement, sand, and stone, 
and never use the inaccurate method of measuring by shovel- 
fuls or by wheelbarrow loads. 

Place the two frames with their long sides parallel and 
about 2 feet apart on the platform. Fill the smaller frame 
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with sand and the larger with stone previously drenched, 
both level full. Lift off both frames. Empty the half bar- 
rel or two bags of cement over the sand and spread it evenly 
with a garden rake or mortar hoe. Thoroughly mix the 
dry sand and cement. Starting at. opposite ends of the 
pile and working toward each other, two men with square- 
end shovels should turn the sand and cement from the 
bottom upward. In turning the shovel the materials should 
be shaken off the end and sides of the shovel so that they 
mix in falling. Continue this process till the mixture is of 
uniform color throughout. Mound the mixture slightly and 
with a mortar hoe make a craterlike opening in the top. 
Add water and stir with a mortar hoe until a soft, plastic, 
uniformly mixed mortar is obtained. Spread the mortar 
evenly over the wet stone. With square-end shovels turn 
the stone and mortar in much the same manner as the cement 
and sand were turned, except that instead of shaking the 
mixture off the shovel the whole shovel load should be turned 
over the side with a backward sweeping motion toward the 
shoveler. The mass should be turned back and be returned, 
adding small quantities of water as may be needed until 
every stone appears to be well coated with mortar and the 
whole mass is uniformly mixed throughout. The mixing 
can not be slighted. 

The water used in mixing gives concrete its consistency 
and makes it workable. The quantity used has a very im- 
portant bearing on the water-tightness of the finished work. 
If the mix is too dry the concrete will be porous and ragged; 
if too wet the gluelike action of the cement is weakened and 
the mortar and stones tend to separate, leaving stone pockets 
through the mass and causing poor distribution of the ce- 
menting or bonding constituent. For example, an excess 
of paste (cement and water) on the top of newly-placed con- 
crete means that some adjacent portion of the mass is just 
that much poorer in its bonding constituent. What is 
wanted is a consistency that will permit a sluggish flow to 
all parts of the form and when the concrete has been settled 
by a reasonable amount of spading and tamping there should 
be a small even flush over the entire surface. 

If it is desired to mix barrel, or 4-bag, batches make the 
platform larger and double the capacity of the sand and 
stone-measuring frames, or use those shown in figure 18 
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twice. For 1 cubic yard of rammed concrete there will be 
required about 13 barrels of cement, 4 cubic yard of sand, 
and } of a cubic yard of stone. The volume of rammed con- 
crete from 1 barrel (4 cubic feet) of cement, 8 cubic feet of 
sand, and 12 cubic feet of stone (40 per cent voids) will be 
about 16.2 cubic feet. 

As soon as mixed, pour the concrete and continue the 
operations without stopping till all work below the water 
line is completed. During the pouring the forms should be 
tapped constantly with wooden mallets to release air bub- 
bles. At corners and against the faces of forms special care 
is required. Working a spade or flattened shovel up and 
down along the forms pushes the stone back slightly and 
allows the grout (liquid cement) to flow against the face, 
leaving the surface smooth. In narrow places a piece of 2 
by 3 inch scantling, with the upper portion rounded so that 
it may be grasped readily, makes a cheap and useful tool for 
puddling, joggling, or tamping. Do not ram or tamp so 
much that the stones are wedged together at the bottom and 
much of the finer material is forced to the top. If possible 
pour at one time all of the concrete necessary to fill the form, 
so that no portion sets before fresh concrete has been laid on 
top of it. Where new work joins old work, and in joints 
between two days’ work, the bond requires especial attention. 
The old surface must be cleaned of all dirt and mortar down 
to the stone, and the surface soaked with water. Smooth sur- 
faces must be roughened. The joint should then be given a 
one-eighth-inch coating of neat cement paste and the new 
concrete be placed immediately. 

After concrete has been placed it always should be pro- 
tected from sunlight, frost, strong winds and excessive heat, 
~ any of which would rob it of its moisture. It is equally 
important that it be not exposed to water in motion or under | 
pressure till it has hardened sufficiently to prevent washing 
away the mortar. After concrete is sufficiently firm to re- 
move the forms, keep it wet continually for 10 days or more. 
This means thorough saturation or submergence, not an occa- 
sional sprinkling. 

The upward water pressure on concrete floors must be 
considered and a sufficient amount of steel reinforcement in 
the form of rods, bars, heavy wire netting, or old rails be 
embedded to resist upheaval. 
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Plaster coats—Plaster coats on old work rarely are suc- 
cessful because of poor bonding, scaling off, and formation of 
contraction cracks. Such work should be done when the con- 
crete is green, and skilled workmen should be employed. 
Plastering the back of a wall is more effective than plastering 


the face. In any event before attempting to apply a plaster 
coat the old work should 


be scrubbed clean and 
should be made thoroughly 
wet. The bond between 
the old and new work will 
be improved if the old sur- 
face be roughened with a 
stone hammer. A wash 
composed of 1 part of hy- 
drochloric acid and 5 parts 
of water may be used to 


Fig. 19.—Faulty Application of the 
Membrane Method of Water- 
proofing. 


The surface to which the fabric is 
applied is too rough, the wall water- 
proofing is unprotected, nor is it carried 
sufficiently high to exclude’ surface 
drainage, the single-bond joints between 
the wall and floor waterproofing should 
not be the sole dependence, and more 
working space should be provided in 


clean. the surface. This 
will dissolve some of the 
cement from the old ork, 
leaving the aggregate ex- 
posed. The acid solution 
should be left on not 
longer than half an hour, 
when it should be removed 


which to make this vital connection. completely with clean wa- 


ter. The surface then should be brushed with a wire or stiff 
scrubbing brush to remove any particles of sand that may 
have become loosened because of the dissolving of the cement. 

To strengthen the bond it will be well to apply a wash 
of grout, made by mixing cement with water to the consist- 
ency of cream. AIl large holes or openings must be filled 
with cement mortar. <A plaster coat composed of 1 part of 
Portland cement and 1 or 2 parts of sand may then be ap- 
plied. Oil or other waterproofing compound may be in- 
corporated with the mortar, and if applied in two coats to 
a total thickness of 1 inch and both coats thoroughly 
troweled, the results may be fairly satisfactory. The new 
surface should be kept wet for at least a week. Leaks at 
pin holes are sometimes stopped by the use of wooden plugs 
or caulking with lead wool. 
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Mempraneé Mernop.—The membrane system of water- 
proofing—that is, the building of a virtually water-tight 
box composed of overlapping and coated strips of felt or 
other fabric, is a reliable method if the work is done by 
experienced persons. Disadvantages of the method are that 
it is costly and if leaks do develop they are difficult to locate 
and costly to repair. Figure 19 shows a faulty application 
of the membrane method. The surface to which the mem- 
brane is applied should be smooth, the membrane should 
be protected, and dependence should not be placed on. the 
single bonding shown on either side of the base of the cellar 
wall. Figure 20 shows a correct application of this method. 
For small heads of water, 2-layer work should prove effective. 
Figure 21 shows the details of good spacing and overlapping. 

The work always should be done in warm or mild weather. 
Spread over the excavation a thin bed of concrete or an inch 
or more of cement mortar. Over this bed swab a coating 
of hot waterproofing compound. Closely following the 
swab, a prepared felt or fabric is rolled into the hot com- 
pounde The sheets must he perfectly smooth. Wrinkles 
must be pulled out and the sheets be rubbed and pressed to 
insure elimination of air bubbles and good adhesion with 
the compound. The membrane must fit all corners snugly. 
The laps of the several layers must be cemented together 
firmly with the hot compound and each layer, including the 
final, be coated completely, to the end that a strong, thor- 
oughly covered, waterproof blanket may be obtained. The 
compound always should be applied hot, but care must be 
used not to overheat it. This is especially true of coal-tar 
pitch, which has a high percentage of volatile constituents 
and if overheated becomes brittle and worthless when cold. 
The membrane should be carried up the interior face of a 
thin protecting wall of brick, concrete, or stone, after which 
a wall is built against the waterproofing, the whole consti- 
tuting the foundation wall. 

Where it is impossible to secure local labor that is experi- 
enced in cutting and applying membrane waterproofing, get 
sketches, specifications, and explicit directions from a re- 
liable manufacturer whose materials are to be used. It is 
advisable to try the materials first on a small upright sur- 
face before attempting the real waterproofing work. With 
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Fig. 20.—Correct Application of the Membrane Method of 
Waterproofing. 


On the left: A, Footing course with chamfered groove formed in top to 
insure bonding. B, Thin wall of brick or concrete to which the saturated felt, 
burlap, cotton drilling, or other fabric is cemented with hot coal-tar pitch, 
asphaltum, or other suitable bituminous compound; brick walls should have 
struck joints and concrete walls should be smooth, thus providing a solid even 
backing for the waterproofing. C, One-inch bed of cement mortar or a thim bed 
of concrete, according to the nature of the conditions. D, Two or more layers 
or sheets of waterproofing, according to the severity of the conditions; under 
high heads of water two courses of two layers each breaking joints as shown 
in fig. 21 are employed frequently. 2H, Key completed with brick or stone 
thickly bedded in cement mortar. fF, Brick, concrete, or stone wall built 
against the waterproofing; all space between the wall and waterproofing to 
be filled with cement mortar or be flushed with Portland cement grout. G, 
Four-inch concrete floor laid directly on the waterproofed fabric. 

On the right: Method of interlapping and interlocking courses where it is 
not possible to waterproof the floor and wall at the same time. This gives a 
much more dependable bond than that shown in fig. 19. H, Footing water- 
proofing carried 6 inches up the wall. A, Six inches of second course laid 
dry, thus permitting interlapping and interlocking with the floor water- 
proofing when latter is laid. 2, Three-fourths inch protective coat of lean 
cement mortar on a “‘ waster” sheet, both extending over the dry lap; this 
coat is temporary and is removed when the floor waterproofing is laid, but it 
should be placed promptly so as to keep the fabric from being injured by 
wheelbarrows, tools, or careless workmen. 
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either the integral or the membrane method of waterproofing 
all pipes passing through floors and walls should be pro- 
vided with flanges or have other special treatment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In particular situations none of the remedies heretofore 
described may be feasible. Where water must be pumped 
from a cellar a variety of simple mechanical devices are 
available. Generally, these are placed in a pit sunk in one 
corner of the cellar and are operated by steam or water 
pressure. At best, they are makeshifts. In other instances 
a cellar drain may be sub- 


ject to backwater from a ger ee 
creek. This difficulty may |i +e” Pte He A 
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lig. 21.—Membrane Waterproofing. 


Details of longitudinal spacing, over- 

¢ lapping, and jointing of waterproofing 
. fabrics. A, One course of two 36-inch 

height | re nel Water inside sheets spaced 17 inches and overlapped 
19 inches. B, If two courses are 

exceeds the height of that laid, the sheets of the second should 
outside. break joints with the first in the manner 


Cellars should be pro- ‘°¥™ 
vided with ample window space protected by screens or 
narrowly-spaced bars. Adjust the window opening in much 
the same manner that you would in a room. When the air 
outside is cool and dry, open the cellar windows freely. 
When the air is hot or humid close the windows. Admission 
of warm, moist air results in mildew and condensation of 
moisture upon the colder surfaces within the cellar. 

In some instances dryness of a cellar is promoted by arti- 
ficial heat. and by use of certain substances that possess a 
strong affinity for moisture. Of these substances, perhaps 
calcium chloride is the best, and it is said that 1 or 2 pounds 
placed in an old can or kettle on the cellar bottom is a great 
aid in abating the dampness of an ordinary cellar. 
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RNING PESTS INTO PROFITS. 


, finds it necessary to kill certain 
order to keep them from injuring his 
propert Yeo crops. This he sometimes does by means of 
poison, but more often he employs traps. A knowledge of 
the traits and habits of the animals and of proved methods 
of capturing them is important if he is to combat them suc- 
cessfully. Besides such out-and-out pests as rats, mice, and 
pocket gophers, some other animals are occasionally harm- 
ful, but having valuable skins and being classed as fur bear- 
ers are given special consideration. ‘ 

The lively demand for all kinds of fur puts into the 
pockets of American trappers millions of dollars a year, 
which, until the harvest, has not cost them a single effort. 
Moreover, several of the furry tenants of the farmer not 
only are not pests, but are useful while alive. Foxes, for 
example, destroy many rabbits and mice, both of which when 
abundant are very destructive to fruit trees and crops. 
Skunks are exceedingly beneficial, for they feed almost en- 
tirely on mice, grasshoppers, crickets, white grubs, and 
_other farm pests. It is only in exceptional cases that either 
foxes or skunks attack poultry; it is far better to keep poul- 
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try in suitable inclosures or to kill the individual animal 
which is doing damage than to adopt a policy of general 
persecution toward the tribes to which the few offenders be- 
long. 

The food habits of other fur bearers are usually of less 
importance. Weasels are excellent mousers; minks feed on 
frogs, fish, mice, and other small animals; while raccoons 
and opossums eat, in addition to a wide variety of neutral or 
harmful small animals, many kinds of vegetable food of 
little or no direct value to man. Muskrats and beavers live 
on wild products of marshes and woodlands, and only in 
rare instances are their burrows or houses objectionable. 

In short, speaking generally, fur animals transform un- 
cultivated and useless materials into valuable peltries, with- 
out expense or attention on our part. They are doing this 
throughout the country. When the corn is in the crib, and 
the landscape has been browned by frost, f lads take 
down their traps with happy expectaga a set out to 
gather unearned increments of fur. | — @ 

The purpose of this article is to expla ethodg 6f trap- 
ping the small wild animals of the farm, methods of pre- 
paring skins of fur bearers for market, and methods of im- 
proving the fur catch from year to year. 


HOW TO CATCH PESTS. 


The most destructive group of pests on the farm includes 
the small gnawing animals known as rodents. Among 
them are house rats and mice which have been brought to 
this country from the Old World, and several kinds of na- 
tive rats and mice, as wood rats, rice rats, cotton rats, kan- 
garoo rats, meadow mice, pine mice, white-footed mice, and 
pocket mice. Ground squirrels of several kinds are found 
throughout the Western States and in many localities are 
very destructive to forage and grain. Prairie dogs of the 
plains region, related to ground squirrels, also destroy a 
great deal of forage in the vicinity of their “towns.” Here 
and there woodchucks, or groundhogs, also related to ground 
squirrels, are destructive to field and garden crops. In 
mountainous and timbered regions porcupines are more or 
less destructive to orchard and other trees. These animals 
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are all easy to trap, the main difficulty being that they fre- 
quently occur in great numbers.! 

The styles of traps shown in figure 1 (A and ZB) are used 
extensively in catching all kinds of rats and mice. Such traps 


Be926; B58M; B506mM 
Fig. 1.—Types of Traps Used for Catching Small Rodents. 


A, Type of trap with wooden base in common use for catching rats and 
mice; B, metal trap for rats, mice, and small squirrels; C, wire rat trap. The 
last operates best when covered with a piece of burlap or with a box having a 
hole in one end through which rats may pass directly into the trap. 


are usually baited with a piece of nut meat, pumpkin seed, or 
rolled oats, as may be convenient. It is advantageous to use 


more than one kind of bait at a time, inasmuch as these ani- 
mals sometimes take one kind of bait in preference to an- 


1See Farmers’ Bulletin 932, “Rodent Pests of the Farm,” for further de- 
tails regarding combating some of these rodents. 
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other. House mice have a habit of following the walls of a 
room as they run about, and a trap placed behind a table leg 
cr small object where mice naturally run need not be baited. 
House rats are sometimes wary and difficult to catch in 
traps set in the ordinary way. A small steel trap set in a 
pan of bran or oats and carefully covered will usually catch 
the shyest of rats. It is 
well to scatter small pieces 
of meat or bread over the 
bran. The wire trap 
shown in figure 1C is more 
effective when covered by 
a piece of cloth or by a 
wooden box having a hole 
in one end through which 
rats may pass directly into 
the trap.1” « 

Wild. rats nd mice may 
be trapped readily at the 
entrances to their burrows 
or in their runways, the 
traps and the manner of 
setting them being the 
same as employed in catch- 
ing house rats and mice. 
Prairie dogs, ground 

B1260m squirrels, and woodchucks © 
Hig. 2. Box, Trap for Catching” “are usually caught in steel 

Rabbits, Squirrels, and Other Small ¥ 5 

nimalacnimned. traps set at the entrances 

It may be baited or set without bait in to their burrows. Some- 
a runway. Details of construction are times it is not necessary to 
shown in figure 3. “ 

cover the traps, but as a 
rule it is advisable to press them well into the earth and cover 
them lightly with grass or leaves, or whatever may be at 
hand. <A trap should always be chained to a stake or other 
firm object so that an animal caught in it can not descend 
into its burrow or escape with the trap. 

Porcupines may be caught by means of an apple, a carrot, 
or a bit of green corn placed in a crevice behind a No. 2 


Hor full directions for destroying these pests, see Farmers’ Bulletin 896, 
“ House Rats and Mice.” 
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or No. 3 uncovered steel trap, as these animals are quite 
unwary. They may also be caught in traps set at the 
entrances of their dens, which are often located in cliffs. 
Cottontail rabbits are frequently destructive to young 
fruit trees and garden truck. They may be caught in box 
traps similar to the one shown in figures 2 and 3, baited 
with sweet apple, carrot, or pumpkin, or they may be taken 
in shelter traps, such as illustrated in figure 4. Where 
rabbits are abundant, shelter traps are occupied by them 
more or less regularly during the day. A dog trained to 


SIOL KIEW 4NVO VIEW 


Wig. 3.—Details of Construction of Rabbit Trap Shown in Figure 2. 


hunt rabbits will give warning when one is inside a trap. 
To prevent the quarry’s escape a stick with a disk at the 
end of it may be thrust into the entrance, after which the 
top of the trap may be opened and the animal caught in 
the hand. The skins and flesh of trapped rabbits are supe- 
rior to those of rabbits which have been shot. 

In many of the Western States the rodent most destruc- 
tive and most difficult to capture is the pocket gopher, 
which spends most of its life underground. Owing to its 
subterranean habits it has been found expedient to devise 
special kinds of gopher traps (fig. 5). In making its burrows 
the gopher throws up on the surface of the ground the dirt 
it excavates. The trapper, opening a fresh mound, sets a 
gopher trap well within it and covers the opening behind 
the trap with a piece of sod, or whatever may be at hand. 
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It is possible to catch gophers in No. 0 steel traps, but the 
process is more laborious than that of catching them in 
the traps specially designed. When steel traps are used, 
2 main burrow is located by prodding with an iron rod, 
then a piece of turf is removed from it and an‘excavation 
made deep enough to allow the trap to be set flush with 
the bottom of the burrow, after which the piece of sod 
which was removed is returned to its place. Gopher traps 
do not require bait. 

Besides the rodents, which constitute the majority of farm 
and garden pests, there are certain other creatures which are 


ia. 4.—Shelter Trap for Catching Cottontail Rabbits. 
After a stick having a wooden disk at the end is thrust into entrance, the cover 
is lifted and the rabbit is captured by hand. 


sometimes obnoxious; among these are stray cats, which 
too often destroy useful birds. The removal of such ani- 
mals may be effected with neatness and dispatch by means 
of the trap shown in figure 6, and graphically described in 
figure 7. One can be made by any ingenious boy at very 
slight expense. Fresh meat or fish should be used in bait- 
Ing 1t. 

In many localities one of the worst farm pests is the crow, 
which is often destructive to grain, eggs, and young 
chickens. Crows may be caught in steel traps, size No. 1 
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or No. 2, carefully covered with soil and baited with what- 
ever they. are destroying—egeshells, for example. 

Such hawks and owls as are destructive may sometimes 
be caught in small jump traps placed on top of high posts 
overlooking poultry yards, the trap being fastened securely 
to the post (fig. 8). As soon as the need of protecting 
chickens or other animals has passed, the pole traps should be 
removed so as to avoid risk of killing other birds. 

Another pest is the English sparrow, which destroys no 
small amount of grain during the ripening period. The 


B6!3M; B6IIM; BII85M 
Vic. 5.—Traps Especially Designed for Catching Pocket Gophers, 


traps shown in figures 9 and 10 catch these sparrows very 
satisfactorily. Rolled oats or crumbs of bread should be scat- 
tered around and beneath these traps to attract the birds. 
In catching sparrows one should be very careful to see that 
no native birds are destroyed.’ 


HOW TO CATCH FUR ANIMALS. 


The devices intended for capturing fur animals are num- 
berless, ranging from simple deadfalls (fig. 114), constructed 
on the spot out of such convenient materi als as 3 saplings and 


1 See Department Bulletin 621, “The Crow and Its Relation to Man.’ 
2See Farmers’ Bulletin 493, “ The English Sparrow as a Pest.” 
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slivers, to patented products of factories. Although certain 
styles of traps may be used for catching many different kinds 
of animals, others are used exclusively for a single species 
having peculiar habits which make ordinary traps inef- 
fective. The assortment of traps here illustrated, while by 
no means complete, is sufficient for capturing all a the ani- 
mals included within the limits of this article. 


Bi259M 
Fic. 6—Cat Trap Designed by the Biological Survey for Catching 
Vagrant Cats and Disposing of Them Humanely. 


= 


Construction and operation are shown in figure T. 


Steel traps (figs. 12 and 13) and other traps likely to be 
carried away by the animals caught in them are either 
chained fast to a stake or other immovable object or attached 
to a grapple or clog which yields when the captured animals 
make their first frantic efforts to escape, but which can not 
be dragged far. A sapling makes an excellent drag, the 
chain being attached 2 or 3 feet from the larger end, which 
makes it move more or less crosswise and soon become 
fastened in bushes or weeds. Trap chains should always in- 
clude a swivel. 
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In setting a trap a careful trapper always springs it sev- 
eral times to assure himself that it is going to work prop- 
erly. Before the trapping season opens, steel traps should 
be or the joints oiled, and any necessary little repairs 
made, 


STRIPED SKUNKS. 


The striped skunks are found in almost every part of the 
United States. Sleeping by day in burrows or beneath 
stones, buildings, or trees, they come forth at night to feed 


Bs64M 
¥ic. 7.—Details of Operation of Cat Trap Shown in Figure 6. 


In this illustration the near side of the trap is removed, showing the treadle, 
T, pivoted so as to pull the prop, P, under the edge of the box when the box 
is raised. A cat in reaching for the bait, B, tips up the treadle and springs 
the trap. As the box falls, rod R, coming in contact with the cat’s back, 
releases an ounce of carbon bisulphid, which quickly and painlessly asphyxiates 
the animal. 
on insects, small animals, and carrion. Sometimes, but not 
often, they destroy poultry. Among the signs revealing 
their presence are numerous shallow pits 1 or 2 inches deep, 
noticeable in fields and pastures where white grubs are un- 
earthed by these keen-scented animals; these pits are con- 
spicuous late in fall, when repeated frosts have laid vegeta- 

‘tion low. The holes the animals occupy are clear of spiders’ 


webs, have a slight skunk odor, and frequently have a few 
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skunk hairs about the entrance. Their droppings, consist- 
ing largely of the hard parts of insects, are readily dis- 
tinguished from those of other animals of their size. 

Skunks are generally caught in No. 1 or No. 2 steel traps 
set unbaited at the entrances to their dens. The stake to 
which a trap is fastened should be 
set the full length of the chain 
from the hole to enable the trapper 
to dispatch his catch with as little 
unpleasantness as possible. 

When a den is inhabited by more 
than one animal, time may be saved 
by setting several baited traps in 
its vicinity instead of setting one 
trap at its entrance. Skunks are 
often caught in baited traps set 
for foxes, and in places where their 
odor would be objectionable they 
may be caught in box traps baited 
with meat and then drowned with- 
out being removed. 

A trapped skunk, approached 
slowly and quietly, so as not to 
alarm it, may be killed, without 
its discharging scent, by a sharp 
blow across the back with a stick. 

Skunk skins should always be 
freed from fat and cased flesh 
side out. 


} 4 _ SPOTTED SKUNKS. 
BiTl4 
Fig, 8.—A Great Horned Little spotted skunks, the skins 
Dy isCop cated inal Sealy of which in-fietcerncee lled 
Jump Trap Placed on |. “ oP eee 
thet bon sored. Fock. civet cat,” are decidedly smaller 


and more graceful than striped 
skunks. They are found in the Southern and Western 
States. Their habits and signs and the methods of 
catching them are similar to those relating to the large 
skunks. The size of steel traps suitable for spotted skunks | 
is No. 1. 


1See Farmers’ Bulletin 587, “The Economic Value of North American 
Skunks.” 
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MINKS, 


Minks are found throughout the greater part of the United 
States and Alaska. They do not occur in arid regions, as 
they are dependent on water and are usually found near 
streams. They feed on fish, frogs, crawfish, and other 
small animals and birds. Their tracks in snow or sand 
along streams indicate their presence. They are usually 
caught in No. 1 steel traps set in holes in the banks of small 
streams or in driftwood, a chicken or rabbit head, a fish, 
or some muskrat meat being placed in the hole beyond 


Fie. 9.—Sieve Trap for Catching English Sparrows, 


A chip is placed between the end of the prop and the 
edge of the sieve. Wheu a number of sparrows are congre- 
gregated on the bait a quick jerk on the line entraps them. 
They may then be driven through a small door near one 
corner of the trap into a box or wire cage. 


the trap. A bait inclosure may be built of sticks or stones 
where there is no natural cavity. Another plan is to set 
a trap about an inch under water on the top of a stake or 
pile of stones between the abutments of a bridge, or between 
large bowlders or ledges, where it is necessary for minks 
to swim in following a stream; a fish or meat bait is sus- 
pended about 10 inches above the trap. 

Mink skins should be cased (see fig. 20) on long, narrow 
stretchers flesh side out. 


WHASELS. 


The large northern weasels, brown in summer and white 
in winter, are sold in the white dress as “ermine,” a name 
originally applied to a similar animal of the Old World. 
Only those living in regions having considerable snow turn 
white in winter, and only the white skins have much value, 
although brown skins are usually salable at a small price. 
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The animals roam widely on dry ground, feeding mainly 
on mice, ground squirrels, and other small mammals and 
on birds. Owing to a fierce desire to kill far beyond their 
needs they are sometimes very destructive to poultry; they 
leave their victims untouched except for a bite in the neck 
or beneath the wing, and fowls in this condition furnish a 
sure evidence of their presence. When running the weasel 
makes two tracks, one a little in advance of the other, its 
leaps covering 12 to 16 inches of ground. It may be caught 
in No. 0 or No. 1 traps set under fences, buildings, or fallen 
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Fie. 10.—Funnel Sparrow Trap, Designed by the Biological Survey. 


This is'made of 3-inch-mesh poultry netting or sand screen, the near side of 
which, in this illustration, is raised to show the interior. 


trees, or wherever it is known to run. A mouse, English 
sparrow, or chicken head hung 8 or 10 inches above the trap 
may serve as bait. 
Weasel skins should be cased the same as mink skins (see 
fig. 20). 
OTTERS, 


Otters are comparatively rare animals, but, being exten- 
sive travelers, are likely to appear now and then in any of 
the larger bodies of water, as fish are their natural food. 
They move about in the daytime and thus may be seen 
either fishing or at play. In the wilder regions they resort 
to steep banks of streams, down which they slide in play, 
plunging into the water below. For catching otters double- 
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spring No. 3 steel traps are used, set 2 or 3 inches under 
water at the foot of a slide or where the animals are likely 
to pass in their fishing. 

Otter skins are cased flesh side out. 


WILDCATS. 


Wildcats, known also as bobeats, are found in timbered 
and mountainous regions, especially where there are cliffs 


B1262M; B19737 


Fic. 11.—Deadfall and Wolf Set. 


A, Deadfall made entirely of wood with an ax only; a bottom log, a fall log, 
four guide posts, one of which has a horizontal branch, a hook, and a pedal 
stick are the main parts. It is built in front of a bait inclosure. B, Wolf 
trap bedded for a blind set between yucca plants; any dirt on the canvas not 
used in covering the trap will be removed and the stake will be drivea out 


of sight. 


and broken rock, in which they like to have their dens. 
They are active by day as well as by night, much the same 
as house cats. They feed on birds and small animals, and 
in some localities are destructive to poultry and lambs. 
Their tracks resemble those of house cats, except that they 
are much larger. 
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Wildcats are caught in No. 2 or No. 3 steel traps covered 
with grass, leaves, or dirt, according to surroundings, and 
baited with meat, as rabbit or muskrat, fastened about 2 


Bl264M; Ste 
ig. 12.—End-spring Steel Traps are Used 
Almost Exclusively in Catching the 
Larger Animals. 


In some cases the chain is fastened to a 
stake, in others it has a clog or grapple at 
the end. 


feet above the trap or 
placed in.a crevice be- 
hind it. 

Wildcat skins should 
have the feet left on 
them. They are usu- 
ally cased flesh side 
out, although some 
trappers open them 
and dry them flat. 


CANADA LYNX. 


The lynx is confined 
mainly to Canada and 
Alaska, but occurs 
occasionally in the 
northern and more 
mountainous States. It 
lives almost — exclu- 
sively in timbered re- 
gions and feeds mainly 
on rabbits, but grouse 
and other small crea- 
tures are frequently 
among its victims. 
Adapted for living in 
snowy regions, it has 
extraordinarily large 
feet, the tracks of 
which are easily dis- 
tinguishable from 
those of wildcats. 

The size of the steel 
trap generally used for 
lynxes “is* Nos 327or 
No. 4. It may be set, 
well covered, before an 
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inclosure baited with meat, or beneath a bait fastened to 
a tree 3 or 4 feet from the ground, the trap being set 
about 2 feet from the tree and having brush arranged on 


either side so as to cause a 
lynx to pass over it in ap- 
proaching the bait. 

Lynx skins are cased fur 
side cut, special care being 
taken to preserve the feet. 


FOXES. 


In the United States there 
are three types of foxes, the 
red, gray, and kit foxes. Of 
the three, the red fox, in- 
cluding the color phases 
known as the cross and 
silver foxes, is the most 
difficult to catch and has the 
most valuable fur. While 
all these animals subsist 
mainly on rabbits, ground 
squirrels, mice, and insects, 
they are fond also of many 
kinds of fruit; their drop- 
pings usually contain hair 
and frequently seeds. Their 
tracks resemble those of a 


small dog, but are usually 


slightly narrower, farther fff 


apart, and more nearly in a 
straight line. 

Red foxes are keen-scent- 
ed, suspicious animals and 
have a wholesome fear of 
man, so that the trapper 
must take special care to 
outwit them. Traps and the 
ground where they are set 
must be free from human 
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F 1a. 3.—Single and 
Spring Jump Traps. 
Used Where End 
Would be Inconvenient. 
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odors. Steel traps are cleaned by boiling them with twigs of 
spruce, fir, hemlock, birch, or: sassafras, whichever may be 
at hand, or by burying them or leaving them in running 
water for a day or two. After being cleaned they are han- 
dled only with leather or waxed cotton gloves and are kept 
in a clean bag or basket until set. 

Preparations for the trapping season go on continuously. 
The breeding dens, hunting grounds, and peculiar habits 
of the animals are studied at every opportunity. Tracks in 
mud, dust, and snow, hair around burrows and on fences, 
and droppings along unused trails and lumber roads show 
where they range. 

In well-watered regions traps are frequently set in springs 
which do not freeze over except in very cold weather. For 
making a water set, a pool not less than 4 feet wide is neces- 
sary. Several weeks before the trapping season opens a 
stone or turf is set in the pool, as a baiting place, about 2 
feet from the edge and slightly above the surface of the 
water. Midway between it and the shore, mud from the 
bottom of the pool, in which the trap is to be embedded, is 
piled up nearly to the surface. By the time the trapping 
season opens everything about the spring has assumed a 
natural appearance. Then the trapper, walking in the bed 
of the stream, proceeds to complete his set. He uses as a 
bait part of a woodchuck, rabbit, muskrat, skunk, cat, or 
fowl that has been kept out of the way of insects until it is 
badly tainted. He sets a No. 2 or No. 8 trap in the place 
prepared for it, and on the pan puts a piece of moss which 
sets well above the water and covers most of the space within 
the jaws of the trap. The trap chain is fastened to a stake 
driven into the bottom of the pool or to a drag, consisting 
of a stone or pole. The trapper must do all this without 
leaving any telltale odors on the ground. 

In making a land set, the bed for the trap is made by 
digging a hole in the ground barely large enough to con- 
tain the trap, but deep enough for the stake and chain by 
which it is fastened to be concealed beneath it. The earth 
_ removed should be placed on a piece of cloth, and any of it 
that is not used in covering the trap should be carried away. 
In placing a trap in its bed care should be taken to have 
it vest firmly all around so as not to give way under pres- 
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sure on any part but the pan. To keep dirt from falling 
beneath the pan and prevent the trap from springing, 
either a light wad of clean cotton should completely fill the 
space beneath the pan, or a sheet of thin paper should cover 
the trap. The trap is covered with dry earth, free from 
sticks and pebbles, the top layer being like the surrounding 
surface, making the location of the trap invisible. In 
winter, to keep them from freezing in, traps are bedded in 
chaff, dry leaves, or twigs or needles of pine, spruce, or hem- 
lock trees. 

Foxes often follow paths or trails, as may be ascertained 
by observing their tracks, and, taking advantage of this; 
trappers set traps where a passing fox in stepping over a 
leg or stone will naturally place his foot. The carcass of a 
horse or other large animal placed near a trail attracts ani- 
mals that way. They may also be lured by a scent made 
from trout, eels, or other oily fish left in glass jars a few 
weeks, or until the flesh has dissolved; the resulting liquid 
is then covered with a layer of fat which has a strong odor 
very attractive to carnivorous animals. This scent may be 
made more effective by the addition of beaver castor or the 
scent glands from muskrats. 

These and similar scents are relied upon to lure foxes to 
what is known as the blind set (fig. 116), which is made 
in cleared ground away from trails and water. A field or 
pasture which foxes are known to traverse is selected and 
an ordinary land set made there as already described. After 
a trap has remained bedded for several days and every trace 
of it has been obliterated, the trapper smears the soles of his 
shoes with the scent, goes to the trap, and spreads some of 
the scent on stones, stumps, or grass near it, using a small 
new paint brush kept in the scent can for the purpose. In 
lcoking at traps, and this should be done every morning with- 
out fail, they are not to be approached any nearer than is 
necessary. 

Gray and kit foxes are not especially wary. They are 
readily caught by the methods used in taking red foxes. 

Fox skins should always be cased fur side out, the feet 
and tail being carefully skinned and pinned out to hasten 


drying. 
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WOLVES. 


Timber wolves and prairie wolves, or coyotes, are re- 
stricted to the Western States. They are so often guilty 
of destroying domestic animals and deer that they are gen- 
erally killed whenever possible, and bounties are offered for 
their scalps in several States. Their presence is made 
known by their tracks, their doleful howls, and their depre- 
dations. 

The methods already described for trapping foxes are 
used for catching wolves. The trapper usually goes on 
horseback with his trapping outfit, as wolves are not sus- 
picious of horse tracks. Arriving at the place selected for 
a trail or a blind set, he drops a piece of canvas on which 
to stand while making the set and is very careful not to 
step off it or leave anything carrying his odor. Blind sets 
are often made midway between growths of bushes, yucca, 
or cactus, 8 or 10 feet apart. A few days after the set has 
been made the trapper returns and without dismounting 
from his horse drops some scent among the brush on either 
side of the trap. The scent may be the one described for 
catching foxes, or one more attractive to the animals may 
be prepared as follows: 

Put into a bottle the urine from a wolf, the gall, and the anal 
glands, which are situated under the skin on either side of the vent 
and resemble small pieces of bluish fat; or, if these can not be 
readily found, the whole anal parts may be used. In preparing 4 
ounces of the mixture use one-quarter the amount of glycerin to 
give it body and prevent too rapid evaporation, and 1 grain of cor- 
rosive sublimate to keep it from spoiling. Let the mixture stand 
several days, then shake well before using. 

Government coyote trappers use with great success what 
may be called the Bakken prairie-dog set (fig. 14). In a 
prairie-dog “town ” the trapper beds two steel traps about 6 
inches apart in the edge of one of the hills and chains them 
to a stake driven at the mouth of the burrow. A dead 
prairie dog is placed between the traps and the burrow so 
as to look as if going into the burrow, and is wired by its 
head to the stake, the stake, head, and wire being covered 
with dirt. Beginning near the stake, two shallow trenches are 
dug, inclosing the prairie dog in an angle to direct a coyote 
approaching the bait over the traps. In making this set the 
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Fig. 14.—Diagram to Illustrate the Bakken Prairie-Dog Set, Used 
Originally by Government Predatory Animal Trappers in Montana. 
Part of a prairiedog mound is cut away and a stake driven there with a 

dead prairie dog in front as a bait. A trench ig dug on each side, and two 


traps, chained to the stake, are concealed in the soil just beyond. A coyotte 
will not step over a treneh to pick up a prairie dog, but will approach the 


bait over the smooth surface concealing the traps. 
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trapper invariably works from the opposite side of the 
mound. No. 3 traps are used for coyotes and No. 4 traps 
for timber wolves. 

Wolf skins should be cased hair side out. 


RACCOONS. 


Raccoons are found throughout the United States, mainly 
in the vicinity of ponds and streams. They feed on a great 
variety of things, including fruits, green corn, fish, frogs, 
birds, small animals, and occasionally poultry. They sleep 
during the day in holes in trees or cliffs or supported by 
crotched branches of trees, and seek their food at night. 
Their tracks, frequently seen on sandy shores, resemble in 
outline the shape of the human hand. 

Raccoons are usually caught with No. 2 or No. 3 steel traps, 
. which may be set at the entrance to holes in banks, logs, 
or decayed bases of trees, before a meat bait of some kind. 
They may also be caught in traps set slightly under water, 
close to the bank of a stream, by merely fastening to the 
pan a small mirror or a piece of bright tin, which rarely fails 
to excite their curiosity. In fastening traps it. should be 
remembered that these animals climb and may lift the chain 
ring from a stake unless there is a nail or hook at the top 
to prevent it. 

Raccoon skins should be open and shaped as nearly square 
as possible. The-fur is rather thin as.compared with that 
of many of the other fur bearers, and care should be taken 
not to make it thinner by overstretching the skin. 


OPOSSUMS. 


Opossums are common in the Central, Southern, and East- 
ern States, as far north as Long Island, N. Y. They travel 
by night only, and feed on various kinds of fruits, small 
animals, insects, and carrion. _ They climb readily and den 
in hollow trees or logs and in crevices among rocks. Being 
unsuspicious they are likely to be found anywhere in wood- 
lands, and are easily caught in No. 1 or No. 2 steel traps 
having meat baits behind or above them. 

Pelts of opossums should always be cased flesh side out, 
the tail and feet being cut off. 
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¥Wic. 15.—Mole Traps. 
A, Loop trap; B, scissor trap; O, spear trap. 
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MOLES. 


Moles live entirely underground in burrows made by 
pressing aside with their large and very powerful forefeet 
the earth through which they pass. They can not force their 
way through earth that is dry and hard, and for this reason 
they are found only where there are frequent rains. When 
the ground is soft with moisture and earthworms are driven 
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Fic. 16.—Scissor-jaw, or Gripping-jaw, Trap for 
Moles, 


Phantom view, showing position in relation to a deeper 
runway of the mole. The jaws must straddle the course 
of the runway and, in order that they may act quickly, 
the soil must be loosened with a trowel and freed from 
obstructions, as sticks, stones, or clods. 


up among the grass roots, moles, following them to the 
surface, throw up unsightly ridges and destroy plants by . 
loosening or breaking their roots. The large Townsend 
mole of the northwest coast region throws up mounds of 
earth also which are very annoying in hay and grain fields 
and even in pasture land, where they cover no small amount 
of grass. Mole hills consist of pellets or balls of earth, and 
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are readily distinguishable from pocket-gopher hills, which 
consist of loose earth without comp 


gophers do not m 
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The scissor 


act form. Furthermore, 


ake ridges as moles do. 
There are a number of kinds of mole traps on the market. 


Those designed to spear the animals are not recommended 
when fur is an object, as they damage the pelt. 


and loop traps shown in figure 15 kill the animals without 


injuring 


ir fur. 


the 


we 


Loop Trap for Moles. 


7.—Choker 
Phantom view, showing trap placed in position on one 


of the deeper runways of a mole’s system of burrows. 


Pree 


stepping on the 


and looking over the ground on the 
following day to see where they have been thrown up again. 


The loops should encircle the runway through soil loosened 


to allow quick action. 
Before setting a mole trap it is well to ascertain where the 


This may be done by 


animals are feeding 


wide enough to admit the trap, remove stones and other 
obstacles which might interfere with the operation of the 
trap, and replace enough of the dirt to cover the burrows. 


Select a straight portion of the runway, open a section of it 


ridges here and there, 


Then set the trap as shown in figures 16 and 17 so the jaws 
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or loops will be well below the burrow, and make sure that 
the trap will be sprung when the ridge is thrown up again. 

Mole skins should be pinned out on boards and dried flat, 
flesh side up, as shown in figure 18. After the pins have 
been driven the skin should be raised from the board to 


allow the fur to stand erect. 
MUSKRATS. 


Muskrats live in ponds, streams, and marshes. Except in 
waterless areas, the greater part of California, and the 
coastal regions of several of the Southern States, these ani- 
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Fie. 18.—Drying Mole Skins on a Board, Showing the Three Stages 
of Work on One Skin. 


(1) Four pins are first used, one in each corner; (2) 4 intermediate pins are 
then inserted, the skin being slightly stretched; (3) finally 8 more pins are 
tacked in, one between each two of those already in place. 


mals are found practically throughout North America from 
the northern limit of trees to Mexico. Although occasion- 
ally seen in the daytime, they are mainly nocturnal. They 
eat vegetable food chiefly, as the fruit, foliage, and roots of 
lies and other water plants, but frequently vary this kind 
of diet with mussels and occasionally with fish. 

The presence of muskrats is indicated in several ways. 
In marshes they build conspicuous houses of mud and weeds 
for winter occupancy. Those living in streams have holes 
in banks below the surface of the water. In summer they 


1See Farmers’ Bulletins 583, ‘The Common Mole of Eastern United States 
and 832, “ Trapping Moles and Utilizing Their Skins.” 
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make paths of clear water through herbage and mud in 
shallow places, and leave their characteristic droppings on 
stones and driftwood. Piles of mussel shells and partly 
eaten roots are evidence that muskrats are living in the 
vicinity. 

The size of steel trap usually set for muskrats is No. 1. 
As these animals are quite unsuspicious, traps may be set 
without bait in their paths or at the entrances to their bur- 
rows. Bait, consisting of carrots, parsnips, or sweet apples, 
may, however, be used to advantage, as muskrats are very 
fond of these foods. The bait may be placed on a bank, or 
suspended on a stick above the trap, which is generally a 
little below the surface of the water. Unless a captured 


Fig. 19.—Simple Box Trap for Catching Muskrats in Narrow Streams. 


The wire doors being hinged at the top stay closed except when muskrats 
swim against them from the outside. The wires are long cnough to prevent 
the doors from swinging outward. 
muskrat can immediately get into deep water and drown, it 
is likely to twist its leg off above the trap and escape. 

The box trap for catching muskrats in narrow streams, 
shown in figure 19, may be built of four boards, each 8 
inches wide and 42 inches long. The ends of this trap are 
fitted with wire doors hanging by the upper edge. These 
doors remain closed by their own weight except when 
pushed open from the outside. A swimming muskrat can 
enter it easily but can not escape from it. This trap is held 
slightly under water by a weight of stones, a funnel of sticks 
or stones being constructed to guide muskrats into it. 

A muskrat skin should have the tail and feet removed and 
be cased flesh side out.* 


1See Farmers’ Bulletin 869, “‘ The Muskrat as a Fur Bearer, with Notes on 
Its Use as Food.” 
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BEAVERS. 


Beavers have been exterminated over a very large portion 
of the country. They are now well protected by law in 
most of the States in which they are still found, and their 
numbers and distribution are gradually increasing. Being 
very shy creatures and mainly nocturnal, they are rarely 
seen, but their dams and tree cuttings are unmistakable 
signs of their presence. 

They feed mainly on herbage of various sorts and on the 
bark of such trees as cottonwood, poplar, maple, and birch, 
which for winter use they cut into pieces several feet long 
and carry to their ponds to be peeled under the ice during 
the winter. They build dams to control the depth of their 
ponds, construct houses, and dig burrows having entrances 
under water. When they cut their winter’s supply of food 
at some distance from their pond, they drag it over well- 
worn paths to the water. The trapper frequently sets a 
No. 4 double-spring trap at the end of these paths where 
the water is 4 or 5 inches deep, or again at the entrance of 
a burrow. In any case he provides for drowning a cap- 
tured beaver by slipping a smooth pole through the ring 
at the end of the trap chain and driving the small end of it 
firmly into the bottom where the water is deep, fastening 
the large end on the bank above with stakes or heavy stones. 
On being caught a beaver immediately dives, the ring of 
the trap chain slides down the pole, and the animal, held 
under water, soon drowns. 

The tail and feet of the beaver are not left on the skin, 
which is stretched flat and as nearly round as possible. The 
common way of doing this is to sew or lace it to a hoop some- 
what larger than the skin. The long podlike glands known 
as beaver castor, found just beneath the skin in front of 
the genital organs in both sexes, are in demand by trappers 
and raw-fur buyers. After they are removed from the 
skinned carcass the outlets are tied up to prevent leakage 
and they are hung up to dry in a cool place. They are used 
by manufacturers of perfumes and by trappers in making 
scent baits. 
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HOW TO PREPARE SKINS. 


The manner of skinning a fur animal depends on whether 
its pelt is to be dried open or cased. For an open skin the 
first cut is made from the point of the chin straight to the 
tip of the tail, along the un- 
der side of the body. Side 
cuts are then made to this 
from the sole of each foot by 
the shortest routes. The 
only exceptions to this rule 
for taking off open or flat 
skins occur with beaver and 
mole skins, which do not 
have the feet and tail left on 
them and are cut only from 
chin to base of tail, no leg 
cuts being made. In peeling 
the skin from a carcass the 
knife should be used as little 
as possible and always with 
extreme care, as even a small 
gash in a skin reduces its 
value. 
For a cased skin (fig. 20), 
a cut is made from the sole 
of one hind foot to the sole 
of the other, on a line run- 
ning along the rear edge of 
al Fe the hind legs and beneath 
Deemer the tail. The’ tail is cut 
Fr. 20—Cased Mink Skin on ®#ong the under side its en- 
ie RS okChes tire length and the bone is 
This skin, haying no dark spots, is removed. If this 18 not done 
entitled to be called “prime,” and to the hair of the tail is likely 
eouneand te top-price. to come out when the skin 
is dressed. After the cuts have been made, the hind legs and 
feet are skinned out to the toes, the toes and the feet being cut 
on the under side. At this point it is convenient to hang the 
carcass by the hamstrings on hooks or pegs. After the tail 
bone has been taken out, the entire skin is turned from the body 
very much as a glove is turned from the hand. The fore feet 
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are opened from the wrist to the toes and skinned out in the 
same manner as the hind feet. The ears are cut off beneath 
the skin close to the skull and the thick cartilage in them is 
removed. In order to avoid cutting the eyelids, the knife 
should be carefully applied close to the skull when the first 
trace of eyes appears as the skin is being turned from the 
head. Any fat or muscle adhering to a skin should be 
removed immediately, as fat causes 2 
skins to become brittle and worthless, 
while muscle invites decay when 
conditions are unfavorable for 
rapid drying. This is usually 
done by drawing the skin 
flesh side out over strips 
of board or scantling, 
rounded on the up- 
per side (fig. 21), 
an daybyy 
scraping 
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Fig. 21.—Fleshing Beam. 


Skins are laid on this to be scraped free of fat and muscle, either when they 
are fresh or after being soaked in cold water until they are soft enough to be 
worked readily. 


it with the back of a knife, a dull file, or the edge of a square 
stick of hard wood, the scraping always being done from the 
head toward the tail. 

After being scraped, or “fleshed,” skins are stretched as 
uniformly throughout as possible. Open skins are usually 
pinned or nailed out on any convenient flat surface, flesh 
side exposed. If such a surface is not at hand, they are 
sewed or laced to a wooden hoop or frame of suitable size 
and shape. Cased skins are dried on stretchers made either 
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of thin board or metal rods shaped so as to stretch them 
properly in every part (figs. 20, 22, and 23). 

Peltries should always be dried in a shady, well-ventilated 
place, as an open shed, and not by artificial heat when it 
can be avoided. In regions where the rainfall is excessive 
and the air is saturated with moisture, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to dry skins near a fire. J 

In packing furs for shipment care should be taken to ar- 
range them so the fur side of one skin will not be soiled by 
the flesh side of another. 


Ee 
¥Wiac. 22.—Board and Wire Stretchers Designed for 
Muskrat Skins. 


Skins wanted for home use may be dressed by simple 
though somewhat tedious methods, one of which is here 
outlined. A tanning liquor is made by adding to each gallon 
of water one quart of salt and half an ounce of sulphuric acid. 

This mixture should not be kept in a metal container. Thin 
skins are tanned by it in one day, but heavy skins must 
remain in it longer; they may remain in it indefinitely with- 
out harm. When removed from this liquor they are washed 
several times in soapy water, wrung as dry as possible, and 
rubbed on the flesh side with a cake of hard soap. Flat 
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skins are then folded in the middle, lengthwise over a clothes 
line, hair side out, and left to dry. Cased skins are simply 
hung up by the nose, hair side out. When the hair is barely 
dry, and the flesh side is still moist, they are laid over a 
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Wig. 23.—Rabbit Skin on 


Wire Stretcher. 


The dark spots on the skin, 
caused by the development of 
a new growth of hair, make 
this skin ‘“unprime” and of 
eonsiderably less value than if 
it were fully prime. 


smooth, rounded board and scraped 
on the flesh side with the edge of a 
worn flat file or a similar blunt- 
edged tool. In this way an inner 
layer is removed, and the skins be- 
come nearly white in color. They 
are then stretched, rubbed, and 
twisted until quite dry. Fresh but- 
ter or other animal fat worked into 
skins while they are warm and then 
worked out again next day in dry 
hardwood sawdust or extracted by a 
hasty bath in gasoline increases their 
softness. 

The main part of dressing skins 
consists of the labor appled while 
they are drying, in- order to make 
them soft and pliable. In skin- 
dressing establishments this opera- 
tion is done by machinery for a 
period of eight hours or more, hun- 
dreds of skins being treated at the 
same time. Home-dressed skins are 
softened by hand,. one at a time. 
Skins of the same kinds of animals 
do not always work alike. In some 
cases it is necessary to return one to 
the tanning solution once or even 
twice before it will finally become 
soft. Unless one has considerable 


spare time it is more satisfactory to send skins to a fur 
dresser than to dress them at home. 

A skin on which the fur is soiled should be cleaned before 
being stretched. Grease may be removed by a gasoline 
bath or by hot corn meal or hardwood sawdust rubbed in 
and shaken out repeatedly and finally beaten out with a 
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limber switch. Light-colored furs are stained by blood 
if it is allowed to remain on them for any length of time. 
By exercising care the trapper can usually prevent fur from 
becoming bloody, but when this is impossible the blood 
should be removed immediately by washing with clear water 
as long as the water shows a tinge of red. Wet fur should 
always be dried before the skin is stretched, which can be 
done by shaking and wiping and applying corn meal or 
sawdust. 

Fur that has been made up into wearing apparel may be 
freshened by laying it flat on a table and rubbing into it, 
thoroughly, flake naphthalene. The naphthalene has only 
to be shaken out when the cleaning is done. Garments that 
are badly soiled should have the lining removed and be sepa- 
rated into their main parts. These may be washed sepa- 
rately in warm water, with any kind of soap that is suit- 
able for washing woolens, rinsed until clean, and then dried 
in sunshine where there is a breeze to carry away moisture 
and keep the fur in motion. When almost dry the parts 
should be worked in the hands and beaten, after which they 
are ready to be reassembled in the garment. 

Furs are frequently injured by certain insects. Raw 
skins, especially those more or less greasy, are very attrac- 
tive to larder beetles and some of their relatives, both in the 
larval or immature form and in the adult stage. Fur, as 
distinguished from the skin on which it grows, is eaten by 
larve of the clothes moth. Trouble from both of these pests 
may be avoided by keeping furs during warm weather in 
tight tin or sheet-iron cases, and placing in an open dish 
1 ounce of carbon bisulphide to each 6 cubic feet of space 
when the case is finally closed. The gas arismg from this 
liquid when mixed with air makes a violent explosive, for 
which reason it should never be used in the presence of fire. 
Dressed furs may be protected from moths by brushing and 
combing them thoroughly out of doors in bright weather 
and immediately tying them up in a sack of heavy paper or 
of closely woven cotton cloth. Raw furs should be either 
dressed or disposed of before the advent of summer, if pos- 
sible, to prevent them from being injured by insects or the 
action of fat. 

154887°—yeK 1919—31t 
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HOW TO HAVE MORE AND BETTER FUR. 


Reports recently received by the Biological Survey from a 
large number of raw-fur buyers generally agree that the 
supply of wild fur has decreased greatly since 1910. In 
many of these reports the shrinkage is estimated at from 
25 to 50 per cent in 10 years. A review of the great fur 
sales recently held in this country shows that the stock dis- 
posed of was brought from all parts of the world to supply 
the American trade. Manufactured furs in 1919 cost ap- 
proximately 200 per cent more than the same grade of furs 
bought two years before, and skins of animals formerly re- 
garded as having little or no fur value were made up into 
garments selling at from $100 to $150 each. All this goes 
to show that the demand for fur is far greater than can be 
met. Evidently the time is at hand when steps should be 
taken to increase and improve the fur supply. Trappers, 
dealers, manufacturers, and wearers, possessing in the ag- 
gregate a tremendous moral and financial influence, want 
more and better fur. 

Among the bad practices which have reduced the number 
of fur bearers are: (1) Using poison, which kills many 
animals that are not found before their skins are spoiled; 
(2) smoking animals out of their dens, which often suf- 
focates them instead of forcing them out; (3) destroying 
dens, which either leaves the animals without suitable places 
in which to rear their young or drives them out of the neigh- 
borhood altogether; (4) trapping early in fall, which 
catches animals having small, unprime pelts before they are 
old enough to be suspicious of traps; and (5) trapping late 
in spring, which destroys breeding females with young. 

If no early or late trapping were done there would bé 
fewer animals taken, but on the other hand the value of the 
catch and the number of animals left to breed another sea- 
son would be far greater. Skins are prime for about two 
months after the molt is completed, and during this time 
they have no dark spots on the flesh side. They are worth 
much more when prime (fig. 20) than when unprime (fig. 
23). Muskrat and beaver pelts are best in February and 
March, while those of other fur bearers are best from Jate in 
November till about the end of January. 
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The wild as well as the domestic animals of a farm 
require food and shelter, and while the farmer is providing 
as a matter of course for his domestic stock, he will, if wise, 
be mindful also of the needs of his wild tenants. If he 
regards his barns as factories for producing milk, meat, and 
wool, he may as well consider the fox den in the hill pasture 
and the big hollow sycamore by the creek as fur factories 
and preserve them accordingly. If he sells only his excess 
domestic stock, he also will cease trapping the wild “ stock ” 
while there are enough fur bearers left on his land to insure 
another year’s fur harvest. 

It is as logical to try to make farms produce more fur as 
to make them produce more beef. The important point is 
to have people understand the possibilities of increasing 
their income in this way. When this point is fully appre- 
ciated they will uphold State laws which forbid the use of 
smoke, poison, or other chemicals in taking fur animals, and 

*forbid the destruction of dens and trapping on land of 
another without written permission. Such laws are already 
in force in several States, and will undoubtedly be operative 
in all the fur-producing States in the near future. 

The measures thus far considered for increasing and im- 
proving the fur output have all been along the line of con- 
servation. Beyond conservation, and surpassing it, are 
sound constructive measures by which a great and perma- 
nent improvement in wild fur may be accomplished. So 
thoroughly has the animal life of North America been in- 
vestigated that we know in what region to find the best 
foxes, the best skunks, the best raccoons, the best muskrats, 
and the best of every other kind of fur bearer. Nearly all 
these animals have been bred in confinement, and although 
only two or three have actually been farmed, there is no 
reasonable doubt that under favorable conditions all can be 
propagated on fur farms for distribution on preserves in 
State and National forests or other public domain, and on 
private lands set aside by agreement with the owners, where 
they will be fully protected and from which they will spread 
when the natural limit to their abundance has been reached. 

Just as State game farms raise and distribute game for 
sportsmen to shoot and State and Federal hatcheries raise 
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and distribute fish for anglers to hook, so should there be 
State and Federal fur farms for raising the largest and best- 
furred animals to be found on the continent for stocking 
preserves for the benefit of trappers. Possibly here and 
there a hunter or a poultryman may be inclined to oppose 
this suggestion, but the hunter may be reassured by the fact 
that game and fur animals are naturally coexistent and that 
until steel traps and firearms appeared there was an abun- 
dance of both. As to the poultryman’s losses due to fur 
animals they are, in the main, preventable; the price of one 
fox pelt is sufficient to pay for a good-sized vermin-proof 
chicken run. 

It should not be forgotten that the natural and ordinary 
food of fur animals consists mainly of materials for which 
mankind has little or no use, and that certain of these ani- 
mals render the farmer a positive service by ridding his 
orchards, fields, and pastures of some of the worst pests 
infesting them. Generally speaking, therefore, the project 
to increase and improve fur animals would result in turning 
useless or harmful organisms into valuable peltries. It 
would also enable the farmer, when the regular duties of 
his farm are at their lowest ebb, to reap a self-raised harvest 
of fur which has cost him nothing and which probably has 
been developed in his service. 


By Oscar A. Juve, 
Ss . . . . 
Scientifie Assistant in Farm Economics, O fice of Farm Management. 


CHOICE OF POWER. 


A EL CHOICE of sources of farm power depends upon 
their relative profitableness. To determine which is 
the more profitable it is necessary to consider many factors, 
among which are the power requirements of the farm, the 
size of the power units required, the quality of work accom- 
plished, the displacement of one form of power by the appli- 
cation of another, the total possible utilization of each form 
of power, the comparative cost of operations with the differ- 
ent forms of power, the relation between the kind of power 
and the effectiveness of man labor, and the effect upon the 
profits of the farm as a whole. 

- The following discussion is based upon the results obtained 
with horse power on a number of representative farms. 


IMPORTANCE OF COST ACCOUNTING. 


Figures 1, 2, and 3 show how accounting records will aid 
the farmer in securing some of the facts necessary for the 
proper study of the economical utilization of farm power. 
These charts are based on cost of production records obtained 
from the three farms in question. 

Figure 1 shows how the work horses were used on a Wis- 
consin dairy farm. Six horses were used on this farm. 
The crops grown were about 50 acres of corn, 50 acres of 
small grain, 30 acres of hay, and 10 acres of tobacco. This 
combination of crops created a rather uniform demand for 
horse power during the spring and summer months. During 
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the winter, however, the horses were idle a great deal of the 
time, because the work at this time of year was mostly 
live-stock chores which did not require much horse labor. 

Attention is especially called to the time of the year when 
the various operations were performed and to the amount of 
horse labor each required. Although most of the field work 
came during the spring, hay, tobacco, and alfalfa demanded 
considerable power throughout the summer. The percent- 
age of total horse labor required by each operation is shown 
by figures on the left side of the chart. These figures are 
especially helpful in analyzing the amount of horse labor 
that was done with different-sized teams. Although nearly 
all the various operations were at times done with two horses, 
‘hauling, corn and tobacco planting and cultivating, as well 
as mowing and raking hay, were regular two-horse operations, 
while plowing, disking, harrowing, etc., were usually per- 
formed with the larger power units. Two-horse operations, 
therefore, made up about 58 per cent of the total power 
demand during the year. 

Figure 2 shows the horse-labor distribution for an Illinois 
corn and hog farm, on which there were 108 acres of corn, 
56 acres of small grain, and 15 acres of hay. Nine horses 
were kept on the farm throughout the year. 

The grain and corn operations created a heavy demand 
for horse power during April and May, and the upper bar of 
the chart shows that the amount of power used at this time 
was much greater than during any other period. With the 
‘“‘peak load”’ lasting only about one and one-half months, 
this farm is in decided contrast to the Wisconsin dairy farm. 

Wagon hauling, planting and cultivating corn, mowing 
and raking, were all two-horse operations in this case, and 
taken together they make a total of 57 per cent. The other 
43 per cent of the work was practically all field operations, 
for which three and four horses were used, with the exception 
of the sowing of fall grains between the corn rows with a 
one-horse seeder. 

Figure 3 is based on the records obtained from an Iowa 
farm on which there were 12 horses and a large tractor. 
The tractor, however, was a part of the thrashing rig and 
was not considered a part of the regular farm equipment. 
In this case the peak load came during the latter part of 
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An Operation in Which Tractor Power May Be Used on Some Farms to 
Release the Horses for Smaller Power Units to Haul Corn to the 


N nine representative 
farms 50 per cent of 
the required power was 
furnished by 2-horse 
teams. Onan lowa grain- 
stock farm 2-horse teams 
furnished 77 per cent of 
the power, while on a 
ee Washington grain farm 
Half the Work Done by 2-Horse Teams. Mon fe tee 
power. Practically two-thirds of the 2-horse work on three mid- 
West farms was wagon work. 


HERE 10 or 12 horses are required to furnish the maximum 
W power for one operation, they can also be divided into inde- 
pendent units for operations like corn cultivating. The tractor may 
not be suited for both operations. 
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April and the first part of May and was made up largely of 
plowing, disking, and harrowing. Corn being the chief, as 
well as the most profitable, crop, it is nat likely that the 
operator would consider it advisable either to cut down the 
corn area or to plow part or all of his corn land in the fall. 
This being the case, there is evidently no way of directly 
reducing the peak load, and hence his only alternative 
would be to devise some way of reducing the cost of power. 
The reason the tractor owned by the operator in question 
was not used during this period was that previous experience 
had indicated that it was not suitable for spring work under 
the prevailing conditions. 

While the tractor was not used for field operations in the 
spring, the chart shows that it was used for ali fall plowing, 
though this work was done at the time when there was little 
other work for the horses to do. 

Attention is called to the proportion of the total horse 
time required by the various operations. Road hauling 
(two-horse) consumed 26 per cent of the total time the 
horses were used, while farm hauling (two-horse) required 
21 per cent, making a total of 47 per cent, or almost one- 
half of the total time. This is a significant fact in the con- 
sideration of the choice of power for this farm. The chart 
shows that corn cultivation, a two-horse operation in this 
case, demanded 12 per cent of the total time and other 
two-horse operations consumed 6 per cent more, making a 
total of 65 percent of the horse labor performed with a two- 
horse team. 

The percentage of time used in plowimg on this farm is 
affected by the use of an 8-bottom tractor plow in the fall, 
and is thus smaller than it would be were plowing to be 
done entirely by horsepower. 


SIZE OF THE POWER UNITS PER MAN. 


Not all farm operations require the same amount of power. 
Some of them, like planting corn, raking hay, and others, 
are usually considered one-horse or at most two-horse opera- 
tions in most sections of the country, while plowing, disking, 
gram cutting, etc., are coming more and mere to be per- 
formed with larger power units. This fact, together with 
the necessity at times of carrying on two or more operations 
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simultaneously on different parts of the farm, is a very im- 
portant factor from the standpoint of farm organization, 
for it makes it necessary that the farm power plant be made 
up of several independent power units. 

Figure 4 gives the percentage distribution of the man 
time that was used with various-sized power units of nine 
representative farms in several States. There is a striking 
similarity in the extent to which two-horse teams were used 
on all these farms except the dairy farm with 40 crop acres 
and the larger farms representing extensive types of farming 
of the Western States. The reason why there was so little 
two-horse team work on the first farm was that much of the 
hauling was done with three horses, which fact also explains 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MAN HOURS USED FOR DRIVING DIFFERENT SIZE TEAMS 
ee 


Size of Team Used and Kind of Farm. 


Fic. 4.—Percentage of total working time that different-sized teams were used on nine repre- 
sentative farms. 


the large number of hours that three horses were used. On 
the two largest farms there. was very little intertilling of 
crops; the hay acreage was small and large power units 
were used almost exclusively for all grain-raising operations. 
This accounts for the relatively small amount of two-horse- 
team work. 

This sort of information is particularly valuable in study- 
ing the farm power problems, since it illustrates the power 
needs in terms of various-sized units. Doubtless further 
progress will be made in the hitches of farm implements 
looking toward the practical use of larger horse units as tho 
means of i increasing the efficiency of man labor. 

Figure 5 gives, by months, the number of hours that 
_ different-sized teams were teed on the three farms cited 

above. As has already been indicated (figs. 1, 2, and 3), 
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Tia. 5.—Number of hours different-sized teams were used, shown by months, for three rep- 
Tesentative farms, 
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most of the farm labor requiring horsepower was done on 
these farms with two horses, and practically two-thirds of 
it was wagon work. Figures on this point are important 
in connection with farm organization studies, for they aid 
in deciding on the choice between horse and mechanical 
power. Aside from grain cutting, almost all of the three- 
and four-horse team work came during the spring months 
on all of these farms. This is the period when all efficient 
farm managers usually try to rush the work by making each 
man handle the largest possible power units. Furthermore, 
the larger-sized teams usually can be used to better advan- 
tage during this time than at any other time of the year. 

While these three farms happen to be very similar as to 
the size of teams used, investigations of this kind indicate 
that there are large variations in the number of horses used, 
even for the same operation, in different sections of the 
country. In some sections farmers very seldom hitch more 
than two horses to any implement, while in others the reverse 
is true, namely, that three-, four-, and six-horse teams are 
used for all operations other than hauling. This may, of 
course, be due to the difference in farm type, the lay of the 
land, size of fields, etc., but often it appears to be simply 
because of the habit of the farmer and customs of the com- 
munity. 

The map shown in figure 6 shows how the size of team 
used for plowing varies in the different sections of the United 
States. The power unit for this operation alone ranges from 
one horse in the southeastern States to five and over in the 
Dakotas, Montana, Washington, and California, and each 
unit is used in large and usually contiguous areas. 


AVERAGE ‘‘HORSE DAY” MISLEADING. 


The figures usually quoted from cost of production studies 
for the average horse workday range from two to four hours 
per day. Data of this sort have led to much agitation to 
rid the farm of idle horses, and such agitation has undoubt- 
edly done much good by calling the farmers’ attention to the 
importance of giving this matter serious consideration, 
Upon closer investigation, however, it has been found that 
this average is almost meaningless as an index as to whether 
or not an individual farmer is guilty of keeping more horses 
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than necessary. One reason why the average is not a fair 
standard of measurement for comparisons of this kind is 
that the most profitable combination of enterprises may 
require a large number of horses for only a short period of 
the year, under which conditions it is necessary to have 
enough power to handle the work at this time, even though 
many of the horses may be idle during the greater part of 
the year. The average, under these conditions, may, there- 
fore, be exceptionally low and still it may be the best of 
management to continue this form of organization. Another 
reason for discrediting the average as a means of measuring 
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Number of Horses per Power Unit. 
Fig, 6.—The United States divided according to sizes of teams ordinarily used for plowing. 


the efficiency of power utilization on any given farm is that 
in power organization it is chiefly a question of combining 
enterprises that will require all of the available farm power 
for the largest number of hours. 

Figure 7 shows the number of hours the different numbers 
of horses were used on the same three farms cited in previous 
charts. From this we can see the number of hours each 
month that the total available power was required to do the 
work. Turning to the Wisconsin dairy farms, the demand 
for a large number of horses is shown to be in April, May, 
June, and July. During these four months the full number 
of horses were used 29 days, while they all were used only 
six and one-half days during the other eight months. The 
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Working Time and Idle Time of Horses on Three Farms. 


Fia. 7.—The number of horses on each farm is indicated by the narrow vertical spaces 
within the month bars, each of which represents a full month’s time (10-hour days). The 
black portions show actual working time of horses, the blank spacesidle time. Forexample, 
on the Wisconsin farm during February four horses would have been found idle at any time, 
five at any time excepting 22 hours and six at any other time excepting an hour or two. 
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heavy demand for four horses in November was due to 
using two wagons for husking standing corn, which was an 
important part of the 71 per cent of the work performed 
with two-horse teams. In studying this chart the question 
at once arises: To what extent would it have been possible 
to spread the work out during the period of heavy labor 
demand so’ that four horses might have done the work? 
April shows ten days of full use of all horses, May nine days, 
June seven, and July four days. Were it feasible to use, 
say, four horses more continuously and get the work done 
satisfactorily, there would be far fewer horses on the farms. 
However, the seasonal and weather conditions that limit the 
hours within which most operations must be performed make 
such plans in most instances vmpracticable. 

On the Illinois farm having a total of nine horses all of 
them were used at one time only six full days during the 
entire year. Hight horses were used only 20 days, seven 
for 80 days, and six for 28 days. Itis apparent that a large 
number of the horses on this farm were idle during the 
greater part of the year. The three spring months, being 
the period of heavy demand for horse labor, used 53 per 
cent of the total horse time. 

On the Iowa farm the full number of horses were used but 
nine days. However, purebred mares were maintained on 
this farm for the raising of colts. While the peak load of 
horse labor demand came in April and May, as illustrated 
by figure 3, the greatest use for all horses was in July and 
September. There was little demand for the simultaneous 
use of more than six horses and under, as the number above 
six were used an equivalent of but 40 ten-hour days. 

Table 1 presents these data in the form of the percentage 
of the total horse power used on the above-cited farms i in 
the various-sized units. 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage of total horse power used in various-sized teams. 


Number of horses in team. 


Size of team. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

P.ct.| P.ct.|P. ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P. ct. 
Wisconsin (dairy farm). ...........-- 9| 41] 48 7.) | Seal AEA hectare meena 100 
Wisconsin (dairy farm)............... Zee ne Laath el Oulesccclesteae les toh ieee S| sremiele 100 
Wisconsin (dairy, potato)............ 1 74 |e 13 Bill eratecore fas steal c steyate Be cal oee ate 100 
Wisconsin (erain wheal) gss<cnn cos. <a nctacc << 54 Tl) BEA dews Di |e cepeshenmsatinmcier 100 
Hlinoisi(corm, Hogs )k os es-a- 45-5. fc- = 2) 60 O29 Seo aleeane | aeel(nae eaters 100 
THilinoisi(cormyyhOgs)\--eecsen soas- snes | -eces 56 TART: | soe ce lease [pre ats |e ce ell Se Gee 100 
Towa'(Seed grain, stock)}....2.--.<<<.|.5... 77 hes 19. Gillaeeseliae esate lems 100 
NorthyD akota (@raimyee so. 25 .ck6 ste eel oases ys! pat SLAs AS ot celecasalcesce 100 
Washington (grain)................-- 1 5 Bes Socact) 20h wl Sine de 9{ 100 


The above illustrations have been used to call attention 
to a few of the many important phases of the farm-power 
problem. They show how horses are being used on farms 
to furnish the power required. With the introduction of 
practical types of mechanical power the farmer must face 
the question of whether he should substitute the tractor for 
some of his horses. If he decides to introduce the tractor, 
he must determine what combination of horse and mechan- 
ical power will be the most profitable on his farm, To 
answer these questions accurately requires comprehensive 
data as to all the facts involved. It is hoped that the mate- 
rial here presented may throw light on the nature of this prob- 
lem, and suggest some of the factors to be considered in 
seeking its solution. 
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APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES.’ 


College instruction in agriculture is given in the colleges and universities 
receiving the benefits of the acts of Congress of July 2, 1862, August 380, 1890, 
and March 4, 1907, which are now in operation in all the States and Ter- 
ritories except Alaska. The total number of these institutions is 69, of which 67 
maintain courses of instruction in agriculture. In 23 States and Por to Rico the 
agricultural colleges are departments of the State universities. In 17 States 
separate institutions having courses in agriculture are maintained for the 
colored race. All of the agricultural colleges for white persons and several of 
those for negroes offer four-year courses in agriculture and its related sciences 
leading to bachelor’s degrees, and many provide for graduate study. About 60 
of these institutions also provide special, short, or correspondence courses in 
the different branches of agriculture, including agronomy, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, poultry raising, cheese making, dairying, sugar making, rural engi- 
neering, farm mechanics, and other technical subjects. The agricultural experi- 
ment stations, with very few exceptions, are departments of the agricultural 
colleges. All of the colleges have extension services for conducting cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home economics in accordance with the act 
of Congress of May 8, 1914. With a few exceptions, each of the land-grant 
colleges offers free tuition to residents of the State in which it is located. In 
the excepted cases scholarships are open to promising and energetic students, 
and in all opportunities are found for some to earn part of their expenses by 
their own labor. The expenses are from $125 to $300 for the school year. 


Agricultural colleges in the United States. 


State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
Ajabama. 2. 22. <- Alabama Polytechnic Institute.......... PATH UTI eae <le sistas nie C. C. Thach, 
Agricultural School of the Tuskegee Nor- | Tuskegee Institute..| R. R. Moton.2 
mal and Industrial Institute. 
A: pceleiat and Mechanical College for | Normal....-.......-- W. S. Buchanan, 
ArizOnares.ceeo=- 5 Caco of “Agriculture of the University | Tucson............-.- D. W. Working.@ 
of Arizona. 
PA MICATISAS eee sacle College of Agriculture of the University | Fayetteville.........| Bradford Knapp,? 
of Arkansas. : . 
Branch Normal College....... e\ eitiesD Muti feel terete J. G. Ish, jr. 
California......... College of Agriculture of the University Berkeleyoas-22- .0-.. = T. F. Hunt. 
of California. ’ 
Colorado..........| The State Agricultural College of Colo- ; Fort Collins......... C, A. Lory. 
rado, 
Connecticut... ..- Connecticut Agricultural College. ......- Storrs. see-n ee ee C. L. Beach. 
Delaware......-.- Delaware Colleges aieeacc- << eet Newark. 9 -sGntrocas- S.C. Mitchell. 
State College for Colored Students....... DOV Els sree tesear 3 C. Jason. 
toridaess se. 52)- College of fenealure ofthe University | Gainesville.......... P. H. Rolfs.4 
of Florida 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical] | Tallahassee .......-. N. B. Young. 
College for Negroes. 
Georgia........--- Georgia State College of Agriculture..... VALMONS 22 are severe tte =r2 A. M. Soule. 
Georgia State Industrial College......... Savannah........... R. R. Wright. 
Fiawall oc. sees Collegeiof Hawali-2-. - =... -.22=-22=-1-- ETOUOUL enemies A. L. Dean. 
1 Including only institutions established under the land-grant act of July 2, 1862. 
2 Principal. 
3 Dean. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 
State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
Tdahol..s.c2seeese College of Agriculture of the University | Moscow...-.--.------- E. J. Idcings.1 
of Idaho. 
Hilin ols sesame eee College of Agriculture of the University | Urbana__......-.---- E. Davennort.! 
of Illinois. A 
(adiana ses see =- School of Agriculture of Purdue Univer- | La Fayette.....----- J. I. Skinner. 
sity. - 
TOW Aes sere case Toe tate College of Agriculture and | Ames........-.----- R. A. Pearson, 
Mechanic Arts. - : 
Mansa See eel Kansas State Agricultural College. .-...- Manhattan....--..-- W. M. Jardine. 
Kentucky......-- The College of Agriculture ofthe Univer- | Lexington...........| T. P. Cooper.t 
sity of es : 
The Kentucky Normal and Industrial | Frankfort.....-.-.-- G. P. Russell. 
Institute for Colored Persons. é i 
Louisiana. ....---. Louisiana State University and Agricul- | University Station, | T. D. Boyd. 
tural and Mechanical College. Baton Rouge. 
Southern University and Agricultural | Scotland Heights, | J. S. Clark. 
and Mechanical College of the State of Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana. ' 
Maine see. e eee College of Agriculture of the University | Orono.............-- L. S. Merril?.1 
of Maine. 
Maryland........-. Maryland State College of Agriculture...| College Park.._.....| A. F. Woods. 
Princess Anne Academy, Eastern Branch | Princess Anne......| T. H. Kiah.2 
of the Maryland State College of Agri- 
culture. 3 
Massachusetts. ...| Massachusetts Agricultural College... -.- Amherst see ees | K. L. Butterfield. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology #.| Boston..-.........-- : 
Michigan (22 2. 72. Michigan Agricultural College. ....._..-- East Lansing. ....-- F.S. Kedzie. 
Minnesota.......- Department of Agriculture of the Uni-| University Farm, | R. W. Thatcher.! 
versity of Minnesota. St. Paul. : 
Mississippi. ...--- ere Agricultural and Mechanical | Agricuttural College.| W. H. Smith. 
ollege. 
hore Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Aleorn.............- L. J. Rowan. 
ege. 
MISSOULI Sao seeee College of Agriculture of the University | Columbia-_.......... F. B. Mumford.t ~ 
of Missouri. 
School of Mines and Metallurgy of the | Rolla. -.............. A.L. McRae. 
University of Missouri.3 
Ancol stipes. 2 ee eee eee ee .| Clement Richardson® 
Montana. .......- Montana State College of Agriculture Alfred Atkinson. 
and Mechanic Arts. 
Nebraska.......-.. College of Agriculture of the University E. A. Burnett.1 
of Nebraska. 
Nevadas seacseeae College of Agriculture of the University | Reno............... C.S. Knight. 
of Nevada. 
New Hampshire..| New Hampshire College of Agriculture | Durham.........._. | R.D. Hetzel. 


New Jersey......- 


Oregon -Ssseeeee 


Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina. . . 


South Dakota.... 


Tennessee. ......- 


1 Dean. 


and the Mechanic Arts. 

State College of Agricultureand Mechanic 
Arts of Rutgers College and the State 
University of New Jersey. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

New York State College of Agriculture. - 


-| The North Carolina State College of Ag- 


riculture and Engineering. 
Negro Agriculturaland TechnicalCollege. 


-| North Dakota Agricultural College... -.- 


College of Agriculture of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Agricultural and Normal University... 

Oregon Agricultural College. ......-.. ee 

The School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
of the University of Porto Rico. 

Rhode Island State College 

The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

College of Agriculture, University of Ten- 


nessee. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Normal School. 


2Principal. 


3 Does not maintain courses in agriculture. 


W.H.S. Demarest. 


State College... ..... A.D.Crile, 
Tihacaseiee. jesse A.R.Mann.! 
West Raleigh. ....-. W.C. Riddick. 
Greensboro. ........- J.B. Dudley. 
Agricultural College.| E. F. Ladd. 
Columbus-23 34 2. Alfred Vivian.1 
Stillwater _.........- J. W. Cantwell. 
hangstons= 3.5 se. J. M. Marquess. 
Coryalliss- Se. 8 W.J. Kerr. 
State College........ R. L. Watts.1 
Mayaeuez..c.cccctae R.S. Garwood.1 
Kinpstonnn a eee Howard Edwards, 
Clemson College... - . W. M. Riggs. 
Orangeburg......._. R.S. Wilkinson. 
Brookinpss2.5 4-5 W.E. Johnson. 
Knoxville2--2. se H. A. Morgan. 
INashviller.~a.cseese W. J. Hale, 

4 Director. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 
State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President 
TOxASE os oe eeeeee 2 and Mechanical College of | College Station.....- W.B. Bizzell. 
exas. 
Prairie View State Normal and Indus- | Prairie View........ J. G. Osborne.1 
ee = ‘ieee Si ek 
A ae ee e Agricultural College of Utah........ 5 Royeshs es 2 ae E. G. Pet . 
Vermont... 222 Eee 6 of Ae eutur of the University Brctineton a re J.L. Hills? 
of Vermont. 
WAM IMEC Uo  « cee The Virginia Agricultural and Mechani- | Blacksburg. ........ J. A. Burru: 
cal College and Polytechnic Institute. : - 
ane Normal and Agricultural | Hampton. .......... J.E. Gregg.t 
stitute. 
Washington. ..... State Cae of Washington............. (Pal inianene sae see E.O. Holland. 
West Virginia. __- ES Maer griculture of West Virginia | Morgantown........ J. L. Coulter.2 
niversity. 
f ; The West Virginia Collegiate Institute. .| Institute............ Byrd Prillerman. 
WHSSOMSIM sec ee College of her catinre of the University | Madison............ WL. Russell.2 
: of Wisconsin. | 
Wyoming... . College of Agriculture, University of | Laramie............ A.D. Faville.2 
Wyoming. 
1 Principal. 2 Dean. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Alabama (College), Auburn: J. F. Duggar. 
Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown: J. M. 
Burgess. 
Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute: 
: . Carver. 
Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodiak, Fairbanks, 
and Matanuska) : C. C. Georgeson.? 
Arizona, Tucson: D. W. Working. 
Arkansas, Fayetteville: Bradford Knapp. 
California, Berkeley: H. J. Webber. 
Colorado, Fort Collins: C. P. Gillette. 
Connecticut (State), New 
Mayen’ 2. 2S oe BE. H. Jenkins. 
Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs 
Delaware, Newark: C. A. McCue. 
Florida, Gainesville: P. H. Rolfs. 
Georgia, Experiment: H. P. Stuckey. 
Guam :?> C. W. Edwards.’ 
Bevel (Federal), Honolulu: J. M. West- 
gate.1 
Hawaii (Sugar Planters’), Honolulu: H. P. 
Agee. i 
Idaho, Moscow: E. J. Iddings. 
Illinois, Urbana: E. Davenport. 
Indiana, La Fayette: C. G. Woodbury. 
Iowa, Ames: C. F. Curtiss. 
Kansas, Manhattan: F. D. Farrell. 
Kentucky, Lexington: T, P. Cooper. 
Louisiana (State), Uni- 
versity Station, Baton 


ROUse ss a 
Liaise neat) ; rp 

dubon Park, ew Or- 

PRIA ee ee ahd W. H. Dalrymple, 
Botigiane, (North), Cal- 


W. Thatcher. 3 
Mississippi, Agricultural College: J. R. Ricks. 


1 Agronomist in charge. 


2 Address : Island of Guam, via San Francisco. 


' 


ene et (College), Columbia: F. B. Mum- 
fan 


rd. 
Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove: F. W. 
Faurot. 
Montana, Bozeman: F. B. Linfield. 
Nebraska, Lincoln: E. A. Burnett. 
Nevada, Reno: S. B. Doten. 
New Hampshire, Durham: J. C. Kendall. 
4 meee (College), New 
PANS WA Cke ee ‘ 
New Jersey (State), New(2: & Lipman. 
Brinswick. 222 =>. Se 
New Mexico, State College: Fabian Garcia. 
New York (State), Geneva: W. H. Jordan. 
New York (Cornell), Ithaca: A. R. Mann. 
North Carolina, Raleigh and West Raleigh : 
B. W. Kilgore. 
North Dakota, Agricultural College: P. F. 
Trowbridge. 
Ohio, Wooster: C. BE. Thorne. 
Oklahoma, Stillwater: H. G. Knight. 
Oregon, Corvallis: A. B. Cordley. 
Pennsylvania, State College: R. L. Watts. 
Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion), State College: H. P. Armsby. 
Porto Rico (Federal), Mayaguez: D. W. 
1 


May. . ; 
Porto Rico (Insular), Rio Piedras: BH. D. 
c 


‘ol6n. 

Rhode Island, Kingston: B. L. Hartwell. 
South Carolina, Clemson College: H. 

Barre. : 
South Dakota, Brookings: J. W. Wilson. 
Tennessee, Knoxville: H. A. Morgan. 
Texas, College Station: B. Youngblood. 
Utah, Logan: F. S. Harris. 
Vermont, Burlington: J. L. Hills. 
Virginia (College), Blacksburg: 

Drinkard, jr. 
Virginia (Truck), Norfolk : T. C. Johnson. 
Virgin Islands, St. Croix: Longfield Smith.* 
Washington, Pullman: BH. C. Johnson. 
West Virginia, Morgantown: J. L. Coulter. 
Wisconsin, Madison: H. Ll. Russell. 
Wyoming, Laramie: A. D. Faville. 


A Ws 


2 Animal husbandman in charge. 
4 Acting director. 
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STATE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 
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Alabama: Commisisoner of Agriculture, 
Montgomery. : 

Arizona: Dean, College of Agriculture, Tuc- 
son, 

Arkansas: Commissioner of Bureau of 
Mines, Manufactures, and Agriculture, 


Little Rock, j 

California: Director of Agriculture, Sacra- 
mento. 

Colorado: Commissioner, Colorado State 
Board of Immigration, Denver. 

Connecticut: Secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, Hartford. 

Delaware: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Dover. 

Florida: Commissioner of Agriculture, Tal- 


lahassee. F 
peter: Commissioner of Agriculture, At- 
anta. 


Idaho: Commissioner of Agriculture, Boise. 

Illinois: Director of Department of Agri- 
culture, Springfield. 

Indiana: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Secretary of Department of Agricul- 
ture, Des Moines. i 

Kansas: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Topeka. 

Kentucky: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana: Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Immigration, Baton Rouge, 

Maing: Commissioner of Agriculture, Au- 
gusta. 

Maryland: Secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, Kensington. 

Massachusetts: Commissioner of Agricul- 

Michigan 


ture, Boston. 

Michigan: President, Agricul- 
tural College, Hast Lansing. 

Minnesota: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Jackson. 

Missouri: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Montana: Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Publicity, Helena. 


Nebraska: Secretary of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Lincoln. 

Nevada: Dean, College of Agriculture, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Concord. 

New Jersey: Secretary of Department of 
Agriculture, Trenton. $ 

New Mexico: President, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College. = 

New York: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Albany. 

North Carolina: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Labor, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Secretary of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Oklahoma: Secretary State Board of Agri- 
culture, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon: President, Oregon Agricultural 

College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania: Secretary 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: Secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, Providence. 

South Carolina: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Industries, Colum- 
bia. 

South Dakota: Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Pierre, 

Tennessee: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Nashville. 

Texas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Aus- 


of Agriculture, 


tin. : 

Utah: President, Agricultural College of 
Utah, Logan. 

Vermont : Commissioner 
Montpelier. 

Virginia : Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Richmond. 

Washington: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Olympia. 

West Virginia: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Madison. 4 
Wyoming: Commissioner of Immigration, 

Cheyenne. 


of Agriculture, 


STATE OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK. 


Alabama: J. F. Duggar, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, 

Arizona: HE. P. Taylor, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas: W. C. Lassetter, College of Agri- 


culture, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. 

California: B. H. Crocheron, College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Colorado: H. T. French, State Agricultural 
College of Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: H. J. Baker, Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural College, Storrs. 

Delaware: C. A. McCue, Delaware College, 
Newark. 

Florida: P. H. Rolfs, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgia: J. Phil Campbell, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Athens. 

Adah: L. W. Fluharty, The Statehouse, 

oise. 

Illinois: W. F. Handschin, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Mlinois, Urbana. 

Indiana: G. I. Christie, Purdue University, 
La Fayette. 

Towa: R. K. Bliss, Iowa State College of 
_ Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 

Kansas: Iarry Umberger, Kansas State 
Agriculture! College, Manhattan, 


Kentucky: T. P. Cooper, College of Agri- 
colbare. University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
on. 

Louisiana: W. R. Perkins, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Baton Rouge. 

Maine: L. S. Merrill, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Maine, Orono. 

Maryland: T. B. Symons, Maryland State 
College of Agriculture, College Park, 

Massachusetts: J. D. Willard, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst. 

Michigan: R. J. Baldwin, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, East Lansing. 

Minnesota: A. D. Wilson, Department of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: R. 8. Wilson, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Agricul- 
tural College. 

Missouri: A. J. Meyer, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Montana: F. S. Cooley, Montana State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 

Bozeman, 

Nebraska: W. H. Brokaw, College of Agri- 
eulture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada: C. A. Norcross, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Nevada, Reno. 


State Officers in Charge of Extension Work. 


New Hampshire: J. C. Kendall, New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, Durham, 

New Jersey: L. A. Clinton, Rutgers Col- 
lege and the State University of New 
Jersey, New Brunswick. 

New Mexico: C. F. Monroe, 
College of Agriculture 
Arts, State College. 

New York: A. R. Mann, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina: B. W. Kilgore, North Caro- 
line State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, West Raleigh. 

North Dakota: G. W. Randlett, North Da- 


New Mexico 
and Mechanic 


kota Agricultural College, Agricultural 
College. 
Ohio: H. C. Ramsower, College of Agricul- 


ture, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: J. A. Wilson, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water. 


Oregon : —— , Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis. 
Pennsylvania: M. §S. McDowell, Pennsyl- 


vania State College, State College. 
Rhode Island: A. HE. Stene, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston. 
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South Carolina: W. W. Long, Clemson 
Agricultural College of South Carolina, 


Clemson College. 

South Dakota: C. Larsen, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings. 

Tennessee: C. A. Keffer, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

Texas: T. O. Walton, Agricultural and 
plots College of Texas, College Sta- 
ion. 

Utah: J. T. Caine, 3d, Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah, Logan. 

Vermont: Thos. Bradlee, University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
Burlington. 

Virginia: J. R. Hutcheson, Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute, Blacksburg. 

Washington: S. B. Nelson, State College 
of Washington, Pullman. 

West Virginia: N. T. Frame, College of 
Agriculture, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: K. L. Hatch, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming: A. EH. Bowman, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


lture, 1919. 
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STATISTICS OF GRAIN CROPS, 1919. 
CORN. 


TABLE 1.—Corn: Area and production in wndermentioned counties, 1909-1919. 
[000 omitted. ] 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
United States 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentina 
Chile 


EUROPE. 
ENTRY fo A At gE le en ae 
Hungary proper 3___.......-. 
Croatia-Slavonia $_._.......-. 
Bosnia-Herzegovnia 3 
Bulgaria 3 


oriupals pce. ee oe. 
i OuManIe Se eee Bees ae ee 
wussiaiproper e422 212s 
Northern Caucasia % 
(S12)F OF Le wh 2 es eed SS 
SDA cate Season webs ee a 


ASIA. 


pee AN pele re ern Preis 


AUSTRALASIA, 


Australia: 
Qneensiand!: s.2ceser ee 
New South Wales...-...-- 


Total Australasia... . .- 


Grand total=: --42-----5 


Production. 


Area. 
Average Average 
909- | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913.1 | 1913.1 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
104, 229 |116, 730 |104, 467 |102, 075 |2, 708, 334 |3, 065, 233 |2, 502, 665 | 2,917, 450 
291! 160 195 221| 17,436 5,96) | 13,015 11, 492 
24 74 55 44 736 1,83 1, 190 1,199 
SES aoe SEA EEOC (ee Gilleartwta.eca ocl|e aalee wes: oil rats eres eas 
315 234 250 265 | 18,178 7,763 | 14, 205 12, 691 
11,554] () (2) (3) 164, 657 (2) 75, 985 (2) 
1G SOUS» | ier Ter ares NED. 8a D¥BOl160 Wareeee ee 2, 592, 855 |.......... 
8,128 | 8,969} 8,715] (3) 174,502 | 58,839 | 170,660 () 
56 49 65 65 1,399 1, 338 1,446 1,702 
551 627 | (3) (3) 6, 027 6, 815 7,086 (2) 
S50 eG O45 lc meee eteee 1915919) 66"992) | 7O;10Due eee ee 
761 oD) (2) (?) 14, 536 (2) (2) (2) 
6,038 (3 (2) (2) 168, 081 .) (2) (2) 
1, 036 (3) (2) ed) 24, 873 3 (2) (2) 
578 (2) (2) (2) 9, 111 (2) (2) (2) 
(2) 3) @) 28, 219 () - (?) 
847 734 756 | 22,2299) 14,904 8, 743 (2) 
3,572 | 3,459] 3,583 | 100,349] 75,452] 66,925 79, 000 
) @) | @) 15,000] (2) @) @) 
5,143 | (3) | 45,728 |46,180 | 100,620 (2) (2) (2) 
3,173 | (2) (2) (2) 56, 571 (2) (2) (2) 
75 (2) (2) (2) 13, 651 (2) (2) () 
1, 445 (?) (2) (2) 28, 128 (2) (2) (2) 
1,134] 1,175 | 1,169] 1,195 | 26,548| 29,369] 24,141 24, 533 
(2) 5 7 (2) 252 358 287 
DEAOSS uae een eee ae eee 607 SO1Ga ae tet cee (Oa ae eee ee er eee 
6,340 | 6,544] 6,274 a 87,240 | 93,760] 92,680 (3) 
"730| 7138] 7144 : 36 3,637 3,791 3,757 | (2) 
992 | 1,058! 1,034] (8) 7,446 | 13,441] 11,271 (2) 
TeAG2 Wr TAN) moO |e eee a GS, s23nl 1ONOO2, |p 107, 208) eee eee 
34 2] () 17 2 oe ag _ (2) a 236 
1,857 | 1,685 | 1,800 a 4 5 
(2) 37150 3? 300 PS $50 26,498 | 36,516 | 45, 148 41, 289 
TeOUied Snook areas 91,170) wl00 5575) |e eee eae ee ee 
143 181 4 a 3, 280 3,019 (2) (3) 
190 155 g % 6,091 4333 (3) (2) 
18 23 (3) (2) 887 1,172 sy is 
(3) (3) (3) (3) 1 1 - 4 
aye cal) (3) 5 1 () (2) 
352 359 35 9|ne ree 10, 264 8, 526 Steagil ee oe 
10 6 8 10 493 274 368 415 
362 365 AD | oa 10, 757 8, 800 Poi |eens ee ee 
GIRS 6H eetes ERE 2a bee a. iG ROT | Seana an Uae hee Neeamaure 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases where statistics for 5 years were not available. 


2 No official statistics. 


8 Old boundaries. 


4 Including Bessarabia but excluding Dobrudja. 
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CORN—Continued. 
TapLE 2.—Corn: Total production of countries named in Table 1, 1895-1916. 
Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 

1895....| 2,834, 750,000 || 1901..... 2, 366, 883, 000 || 1907...-- 3, 420, 321, 000 3, 587, 429, 000 
1896....| 2,964, 435, 000 || 1902..... 3; 187,311,000 || 1908... -. 3, 606, 931, 000 3,777, 913, 000 
1897....| 2,587,206, 000 |) 1903... -. 3,066, 506, 000 |} 1909... 3; 563, 226, 000 4) 201, 589, 000 
1898....| 2,682,619, 000 || 1904..... 3, 109, 252, 000 || 1910....- 4, 031, 630, 000 3, 642, 103, 000 
1899....| 2,724, 100, 000 || 1905..... 3, 461, 181, 000 || 1911.---- 3, 481, 007, 000 

1900....| 2/792, 561,000 || 1906..... 3, 963, 645, 000 || 1912... -. 4, 371, 888, 000 


TABLE 3.—Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1919. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- 
Aver- age 
age farm 
yield} Production. | price 
per per 
acre bushel 
Dec.1 
Bush Bushels. Cents 
Seetes 592,071,000 |.....-- 
Bee 838,798,000 |....--- 
25.3 867,946,000 | 47.4 
23.6 768,320,000 | 57.0 
26.0 906, 527,000 | 46.8 
23.6} 874,320,000} 59.8 
760,945,000 }...---- 
28.3 | 1,094,255,000 | 49.4 
29.1 991,898,000 | 43.4 
30.8 | 1,092,719,000 | 35.3 
23.8 |  932,274,000| 44.2 
20.7 850,148,000 | 58.4 
29.5 | 1,321,069,000 | 36.7 
26.2 | 1, 283,828,000 | 34.0 
26.7 | 1,342, 558,000 | 34.8 
26.9 | 1,388, 219,000 | 31.7 
29.2 | 1, 547,902,000 | 37.5 
28.1 | 1,754,592,000 |......- 
27.6 | 1,717, 435,000 | 39.6 
18.6 | 1,194,916,000 | 63.6 
24.6 | 1,617,025,000 |] 48.5 
22.7 | 1,551, 067,000 | 42.4 
25.8 | 1,795, 528,000 | 35.7 
26.5 | 1,936,176,000} 32.8 
22.0 | 1,665, 441,000 | 36.6 
20.1 | 1,456,161,000 | 44.4 
26.3 | 1,987,790,000} 34.1 
27.0 | 2,112, 892,000} 28.3 
29.4 | 2,122, 828,000 |......- 
20.7 | 1,489,970,000 | 50.6 
27.0 | 2,060, 154,000 | 40.6 
23.1 | 1,628, 464,000 | 39.4 
22.5 | 1,619, 496,000 | 36.5 
19.4 | 1,212,770,000| 45.7 
26.2 | 2,151,189,000 | 25.3 
28.2 | 2,283,875,000 | 21.5 
23.8 | 1,902,968,000 | 26.3 
24.8 | 1, 924,185,000 | 28.7 
25.3 | 2,078,144,000 | 30.3 
28.1 | 2,666, 824, 000 


Year. | Acreage. 
Acres 
SLO) 15x ltersinctoinea tes 
1859 22 eet eee es 
1866. - .| 34, 307, 000 
1867. - .| 32, 520, 000 
1868. . .| 34, 887, 000 
1869. - .| 37, 103, 000 
L869 Pai a2 oc ao sen see| see on 
1870. - .| 38, 647, 000 
1871- - .| 34, 091, 000 
1872. ..| 35,527, 000 
1873. ..| 39,197, 000 
1874. ..| 41,037, 000 
1875. ..| 44, 841, 000 
1876. - .| 49, 033, 000 
1877. . .| 50,369, 000 
1878. ..| 51,585, 000 
1879. . .| 53, 085, 000 
1879. ..| 62, 369, 000 
1880. . .| 62,318, 000 
1881. ..| 64, 262, 000 
1882. ..| 65, 660, 000 
1883. . .| 68,302, 000 
1884. . .| 69, 684, 000 
1885. - .| 73, 180, 000 
1886. . .| 75, 694, 000 
1887. ..| 72,393, 000 
1888. . .| 75, 673, 000 
1889. . .| 78,320, 000 
1889. ..| 72,088,000 
1890. . .| 71,971, 000 
1891. . .| 76, 205, 000 
1892. . .| 70,627, 000 
1893. 72, 036, 000 
1894. . .| 62, 582, 000 
1895. . .| 82,076, 000 
1896. . .| 81,027, 000 
1897. . .| 80, 095, 000 
1898. ..| 77,722, 000 
1899. . .| 82, 109, 000 
1899... .| 94,914, 000 


1 No. 2 to 1908. 


Farm value 
Dec. 1. 


Dollars. 


679, 714, 000 
759, 482, 000 
783, 867, 000 
658, 051; 000 
640, 736, 000 


635, 675, 000 
610, 311, 000 
646, 107, 000 
677, 562, 000 
597, 919, 000 


754, 433, 000 
836, 439, 000 
642) 147, 000 
591, 626, 000 
554, 719, 000 


544, 986, 000 
491) 007; 000 
501; 073, 000 
552, 023, 000 
629; 210; 000 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel, contract.! Domestic | Per 
exports, | cent 

_ Seas of 
ollowing | corn m cro 
December. | “ “May. S| teeatae pe 
| year begin- |port- 
ning July 1.| ed. 

Low | High | Low, High 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Bushels. |P.ct. 
ee eee ee eee 7, 632,860 | 1.3 
Bin) (BR aie eee eae 2 4,248,991] .5 
53 62 | 64 79 | 16,026,947| 1.8 
61 | 65 | 61 | 71 | 12,493,522] 1.6 
38 58 | 44 51 8, 286, 665 -9 
56 67 | 73 85 2, 140, 487 -2 
41 59 | 46 52 | 10,673,553 | 1.0 
36 39 | 38 43 | 35,727,010] 3.6 
27 | 28 | 34 | 39 | 40,154,374] 3.7 
40 49 | 49 59 | 35,985,834] 3.9 
64 7 53 67 | 30,025,036 | 3.5 
40 47 | 41 45 | 50,910,532 | 3.9 
40 43 | 43 56 | 72,652,611 | 5.7 
41 49 | 35 41 87,192,110] 6.5 
30 32 | 33 36 | 87,884,892 | 6.3 
39 434 | 32% | 363 | 99,572,329| 6.4 
35§ | 42 | 414 | 45 | 93,648,147] 5.5 
584 | 634 | 69 76% | 44,340,683 | 3.7 
491 | 61 | 531 | 562 | 41,655,653 | 2.6 
544 | 633 | 524 | 57 | 46,258,606 | 3.0 
344 | 404 | 443 | 49 | 52,876,456] 2.9 
36 423 | 344 | 36% | 64,829,617] 3.3 
353 | 38 | 36g | 392] 41,368,584 | 2.5 
47 514 | 54 60 | 25,360,869} 1.7 
334 | 35§ | 334 | 35% | 70,841,673 | 3.6 
29 | 35 | 323 | 35 |103,418,709} 4.9 
47 53 | 55 694 | 32,041,529 | 2.2 
39§ | 59 | 403 |2100 | 76,602,285] 3.7 
40 42% | 394 | 444 | 47,121,894] 2.9 
a 364 | 362 | 383 | 66,489,529 | 4.1 
443| 474 | 474 | 554 | 287585,405 | 2.4 
25 2 274 | 294 {101,100,375 | 4.7 
224 | 233 | 23 254 |178,817,417 | 7.8 
25 274 | 323 | 37 1/212, 055,543 | 11.1 
333 | 38 | 324 | 348 |177,255,046 | 9.2 
30 313 | 36 403 |213, 123,412 | 10.3 


2 Coincident with “corner.” 
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TABLE 3.—Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1919—Continued. 


Cheago cash price per 

Aver- bushel, contract. Domestic | Per 

reba Reed ex ae cent 

including. f 

Year.| Acreage. |yield| Production. | price | Fat™ value Following | corn meal ce 
ec. 1. December. , p 

per per May. fiscal ex- 
acre, bushel year begin- |port- 

Dec. 1. ning July 1.) ed. 

Low) High) Low] High 

Acres. |Bush Bushels. Cents Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. | P.ct. 
1900. . .| 83,321,000 | 25.3 | 2,105, 103,000 | 35.7 | 751,220,000 | 354 | 404 | 42§ | 58h 1181, 405,473 | 8.6 
1901. . .| 91,350,000 | 16.7 | 1, 522,520,000 | 60.5 | 921,556,000 | 62} | 674 | 504 | 64% | 28) 028,688 | 1.8 
1902. ..| 94,044,000 | 26.8 | 2,523, 648,000 | 40.3 |1,017,017,000 | 432 | 571) 44 | 46 | 76,639,261 | 3.0 
1903. - .| 88,092,000 | 25.5 | 2,244,177,000| 42.5 | 952,869,000] 41 | 43% | 474] 50 | 58)222'061| 2.6 
1904. - .| 92,232,000 | 26.8 | 2, 467,481,000 | 44.1 |1,087, 461,000 | 434 | 49 | 48 | 643 | 90,2937 483 | 3.7 
1905. ..| 94,011,000 | 28.8 | 2,707,994,000 | 41.2 1, 116,697,000 | 42 50% | 474 | 50 |119, 898,833 | 4.4 
1906. . .| 96, 738,000 | 30.3 | 2,927,416, 000 | 39.9 |1, 166,626,000 | 40 | 46 | 494 | 56 | 86,368,228] 3.0 
1907. -.| 99,931,000 | 25.9 | 2,592,320,000 | 51.6 |1,336,901,000 | 574 | 613 | 67% 82 55,063,860 | 2.1 
1908. . ./101, 788, 000 | 26.2 | 2,668, 651,000 | 60.6 |1, 616, 145,000 | 562 624 | 724 | 76 | 37,665,040] 1.4 
1909. . .|108, 771, 000 | 25.5 | 2,772,376, 000 |..... Ae Se eet Ne ee oe Ae ol onl SP ee [een ee see a ea 
1909. ..| 98,383,000 | 25.9 | 2,552, 190,000 | 57.9 |1,477, 222,000 | 624 | 66 | 56 | 63 | 38,128,498] 1.5 
19101. ./104, 035, 000 | 27.7 | 2,886,260,000 | 48.0 |1,384,817,000 | 454 | 50 | 524 | 554 | 65, 614,522 | 2.3 
1911. . .|105, 825,000 | 23.9 | 2,531, 488, 61.8 |1, 565, 258, 000 | 68 70 | 764 | 824 | 41,797,291 Leet: 
1912. . .|107, 083,000 | 29.2 | 3,124,746,000 | 48.7 |1,520, 454,000 | 474 | 54 | 554 | 60 | 50,780,143 i 6. 
1913. . .|105, 820, 000 | 23.1 | 2,446, 988, 69.1 |1, 692, 092, 64 734 | 67 72% | 10, 725, 819 4 
1914. . .|103, 435, 000 | 25.8 | 2,672,804,000 | 64.4 |1, 722,070,000 | 624 | 684] 504 | 56 | 50,668,303} 1.9 
1915. . .|106, 197,000 | 28.2 | 2,994,793,000 | 57.5 |1, 722,680,000 | 694] 75 | 69 784 | 39,896,928 | 1.3 
1916. . .|105, 296, 000 | 24.4 | 2,566,927,000 | 88.9 |2, 280,729,000 | 88 96 152 174 | 66,753,294 | 2.6 
1917. . .|116, 730, 000 | 26.3 | 3,065,233, 000 | 127.9 |3, 920,228,000 160 | 190 |150 | 170 | 49,073,263] 1.6 
1918. . ./104, 467,000 | 24.0 | 2, 502,665,000 | 136.5 |3, 416,240,000 ]135 | 155 |1603 | 185 } 23,020,846| .9 
1919. ./102, 075, 000 | 28.6 | 2,917,450, 000 | 134.9 |3, 934,234,000 |142 | 160 |....-|..-.--|.2--+..-----|----- 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


TaBLE 4.—Corn: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879, and 1889-1908. 


Note.—This revision for 1879 and 1889-1909 consists (1) in using the Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mates of average yield per acre to compute, from census acreage, the total production, (2) in adjusting the 
department’s estimates of acreage for each year so as to be consistent with the following as well as the pre- 
ceding census acreage, and (3) in recomputing total farm value from these revised production figures. 


ae 

Average arm Maeieval 

Year. Acreage. ield per} Production. | price per Ae 

: oe. bushel Dec. 1. 
Dec. 1. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
62, 369, 000 29.2| 1,823, 163,000 87.1 676, 251, 000 
2, 088, 000 27.7] — 1,998,648, 000 27.4 546, 984, 000 
70, 390, 000 20.7 | — 1,460; 406; 000 50.0 729, 647, 000 
74, 496, 000 27.6| 2,055, 8237000 39.7 816, 917, 000 
72; 610,000 23.6 1; 713, 688, 000 38.8 664,390, 000 
74, 434, 000 22:9] 1,707,572; 000 35.9 612; 998, 000 
69, 396, 000 19.3] 1,339,680, 000 45.1 604, 523, 000 
85, 567, 000 27.0| 22310, 952; 000 25.0 578, 408, 000 
86, 560, 000 28.9] 27503; 4847000 21.3 532, 884, 000 
88, 127, 000 24.3| 2) 144' 553/000 26. 0 558, 309, 000 
88, 304, 000 25.6 | 2,261,119) 000 28. 4 642,747; 000 
94,914,000 25.9| 2,454,626, 000 29.9 734, 917, 000 
95, 042; 000 26.4| 27505, 148, 000 35.1 878, 243; 000 
94, 636, 000 17.0| — 1,607) 288) 000 60.0 964, 543, 000 
95, 517, 000 27.4| — 27620;699; 000 40.0 | 1,048) 735,000 
90, 661, 000 25.8| 2,339; 417,000 42,1 984, 173, 000 
93,340 000 27.0| 2,520,682, 000 43.7 | 1,101,430, 000 
93, 573, 000 29.3 | 2/7447 329/000 40.7 |  12116)817,000 
93, 643, 000 30.9 | — 2)895; 822’ 000 39.2 | — 1,135;969; 000 
94° 971, 000 26.5 | 2.512065; 000 50.9 | 1,277;.607;000 
95, 603, 000 26.6 | 2,544, 957,000 60.0 |  1,527)679; 000 
98, 83, 000 26.1| 2/572; 336;000 58.6 | 1,507,185, 000 
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Taste 5.—Corn; Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918 and 1919. . 


* Total value, basis Dec. 
Thousands of acres, | Production (thousands |“) Trice (thousands o 
. of bushels). dollars) 
State. : 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Maitiossea tet ei ater a ee 20 23 1,100 1,035 2,145 1,728 
New Hampshire. -------=-2..--- 21 24 1,050 1,080 1,785 1,62 
Vemiontaee. seen 40 40 27120 1,520 3,710 2) 584 
Massachusetts..-..2--.22--s-=s-0 44 45 2,640 2,340 4,541 3,978 
Aehodcu ls levine oe am mueees 11 13 495 572 921 1,030 
Connectieut = era aces ee anaaas 55 56 3,300 2,800 &, 940 4,788 
New Vork gsi eesre memes 820 800 35,260 287 860 58) 532 50,400 
New Jersey venss--cccst ope 3022 270 265 10, 800 10, 865 16, 524 16, 298 
Pennsylvania..-.......-.-.--.-- 1,536 1,479 72,192 59,160 108, 122 91, 698 
Delawares sc ceee cenacseancosciee 230 230 6, 900 7,130 10, 005 9,697 
Witney Bie Ole See nceceese weeeeco™ 693 686 28, 413 24,010 39,778 32,414 
Virginia crn eee a eae 1,600 1,600 44° 800 44;300 75, 712 680 
WestiVirpinin tt ose0ls.. seein 735 750 24; 990 23,250 40, 984 41, 850 
North Carolina.-.............0-- 2,900 3, 030 55, 100 63, 630 101,935 112° 625 
South Carolin suet oe messes 27340 2175 37, 440 36,975 73, 757 72; 101 
Gentglane ste. Set oat 4, 820 4,590 69, 890 68, 850 111, 824 113, 602 
V lovida sess Ook e ee 800 12} 600 12) 800 17, 640 17, 664 
Ohio... 3,700 3, 600 162” 800 129; 600 196, 988 168, 480 
Indian: 4,750 5,000 175,750 165, 000 219) 688 196, 350 
Tilimoistee see eee a eee ae 8, 600 9,700 301, 000 344, 350 391, 300 413) 220 
Michican- Se eee ee 1, 650 1,610 64,350 48,300 88, 803 62,790 
Wisconsit: ass . see eis .d 1,820 1,710 85, 540 68,7 106, 925 89,365 
MCE TGS rea een nee 22959 2780 113, 000 111,200 141, 600 123, 432 
Tova he ee et ea eee 10, 000 9, 800 416, 000 352, 800 499” 200 430, 416 
‘Missouriues aeaeteen einen eer 5,756 6,693 155,412 133, 860 214; 469 191, 420 
North) Dakotas. .c=sceees ees oe 508 484 16, 764 9,196 23,470 1,955 
South Dakotal.¢:s02.ccscc0-c 3, 200 3,100 91,200 105; 400 108" 528 1s'sep 
Nebraska s:abencse ons eos eee 7,030 6, 954 184/186 123,086 224) 707 157, 550 
Kansas = ata Pee ieee 4475 6,130 69) 362 43) 523 97, 107 64) 849 
Ten back vanes eer smes etal aay 3,300 3; 82) 500 91,000 1277875 132) 860 
Tennessee: ce Cee. oa. wee oe 3,250 -3, 250 74,750 78, 000 117,358 113,1 
ENED RR ioet apa lt BRED Spe ore 4)334 4,378 62, 843 63, 919 99, 920 94” 600 
Missiedippitae es Sone >. 3,980 3,900 59,700 66,300 95,520 100,113 
RIS iRTAeE Ree eae teins Ha mnae 1,850 1,800 32) 375 28) 800 48.562 46.3 
TRASSEM c,-7 a e 6,760 6,500 202° 800 65,000 304 114, 400 
OklAhomatckcraee ee eee 3,100 3,100 74, 400 23, 250 8 
Arkansas Omeue eomeewen ee ean 2)707 2,700 48,726 35, 100 39. st 3° 130 
Montana 6c cmeee toe ee 128 100 1,728 2100 2) 851 2) 835 
Wi pommiine see ace Sees 48 40 768 1/000 1/267 1/400 
(Colorddo: Sate mh ee eee 671 610 11, 206 10; 675 15,913 14411 
News Mexico sees: ae eee ees 240 160 7,200 4,000 0, 872 
Arizona. 39 34 1,287 952 = 574 1900 
tah. 24 24 432 672 648 1,216 
Nevad: 3 2 90 64 126 "134 
Idaho 24 23 840 
Wiashimstoriess==seeseet ie eae 45 50 1,620 1 300 2 oor 37980 
Oregon.....-2-2020 202 e eee 71 44 1) 860 1,364 2,883 2,114 
alifornta cess seein oe homens 87 85 2) 871 23975 5,139 5, 742 
United States............. 102,175 | 104,467 | 2,917,450 | 2,502,665 | 3,934,234 | 3,416, 240 
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TaBLE 6.—Corn: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1919. 


[009 omitted, except in percentage columns.) 


Crop. 
Shipped 
Old stock Total Stock on out of 
Year. on farms Propor- suppli Fo sere Mar. 1 eee. 
. . . . i - x j go, e 
hare Quantity. | Quality. ees ollowing erent 
able. 
Bushels. Bushels. Per cent. | Per cent. Bushels. Bushels. Bushcels. 
290, 934 1. 902. 968 86.3 86.8 2,193, 902 782, 871 411,617 
137, 894 1, 924, 185 83.8 82.2 | 2,062,079 800, 533 396, 005 
113, 644 2) 078, 144 87.2 86.9 2) 191,78 7 
92, 328 2; 105, 103 85.5 86.3 2; 197, 431 778, 166 478, 417 
95, 825 1,522, 520 73 Te (Nee oho 1,618, 34 1, 15 : 
29, 267 2, 523, 648 83.1 76.2 2, 552, 915 1, 050, 653 557, 296 
131,210 2, 244° 177 86.2 76. 0} 2,375, 387 839, 058 419, 87 
80, 246 2) 467) 481 90.6 4. 3 5 
82) 285 2° 707,994 90.6 88.4]  2)790,279 1, 108, 364 681,539 
119; 633 2,927, 416 89.9 89. 1 3,047, 049 1,297,979 |° 679, 544 
OO Teme tae 130, 995 2,592, 320 82.8 77.7 2, 723, 315 962, 429 467, 675 
IGOR: ee, 71, 124 2) 668, 651 86.9 88.2 2; 739,775 1, 047; 763 568, 129 
G00 Serene 79,779 2, 552, 190 84.2 82.5 2; 631, 969 977, 561 635, 248 
LOLS ees a 115, 696 2, 886, 260 87.2 86.4 |  3)001,956 1,165,378 661,777 
‘Clee a 123, 824 2,531, 488 80.6 80.1 2? 655,312 884, 059 517, 766 
Cn eee 64, 764 3, 124,746 85.5 85.0} 3,189,510 1, 290, 642 680, 831 
1913 ES Ae: 137, 972 2) 446, 988 82.2 80.1 22 584°.960 ” 866, 352 422° 059 
Ty at oe eee 80, 046 2,672, 804 85.1 84.5 |  2)752) 850 910, 894 498) 285 
{01S eee ewe. 96, 009 2,994, 793 77.2 71.1 3,090, 802 1,116,559 560, 824 
87, 908 2, 566, 927 83.8 83.9 2, 654, 835 782, 303 450, 589 
34) 448 3,065, 233 75.2 60.0 | 3,099; 681 1, 253, 290 678, 027 
114, 673 2) 502, 665 85.6 82. 4 2)617, 343 855, 269 362, 589 
69, 835 2,917, 450 89.1 86.9 | 2,987,285 1, 092',059 474, 139 
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TABLE 7.—Corn: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


he a ee SE 
Value 


‘ Farm price per bushel aiiere 
Yield per acre (bushels). (cents). Gollars). . 
oO Lo &, 
State. 3m 2a Bos 
a a7 5a 
au d bo 
= wot a af 
l-Wle;) ae & 
Bcc li Log! ino | sa | nes ficseal Bs Loe eal key Al <eiieem dec | orale les 
Ke oaoloafe |Pola | a o = I — 
SMSISISISIS/S/SIS(S/S SH S/2/S)S/8 le | & 
43.5146. 0/44. 0/40. 0/38. 0/46. 0/41. 0/43. 0/37. 0/45. 0/55. 0} 120) 85) 119 228 167 195|57. 20/107. 25 
44. 6/46. 0/45. 0/46. 0/37. 0/46. 0/45. 0/46. 0/40. 0/45. 6/50. 0} 112) 76) 115) 217) 150) 170 55. 82] 85. 00 
43. 3/43. 0/41. 0/40. 0/37. 0/47. 0/46. 0/43. 0/45. 0/38. 0/53. 0] 113} 84] 110 2138 170) © 175|56. 89] 92.75 
46, 8/45. 5/44. 0/45. 0/40. 5/47. 0/47. 0/42. 0/45. 0)52. 0/60. 0 116| 80] 120) 215} 170) 172/62. 62 103. 20 
41. 0/40. 0/45. 0141. 5/39. 5/42. 0/43. 0/31. 0142. 0144. 0/45. 0] 130] 100] 138} 236] 180! 186/61.05| 83.70 
48. 9153, 2/48. 5150. 0/38. 5/46. 0/50. 0/43. 0/50. 0/50. 0/40. 0} 117) 85) 120) 215 171 180/65. 61/108. 00 
36. 5/38. 3/38. 5/38. 6/28. 5/41. 0/40. 0/30. 0/31. 0/36. 0/43. 0} 110} 78] 110} 198) 175] 166/44.52) 71.38 
39. 0136. 0/36. 8/38. 0/39. 5/38. 5/38. 0/40. 0/42. 0/41. 0/40. 0} 100) 75) 100) 170) 150) 153/46. 13} 61. 20 
41. 3/41. 0/44. 5142. 5/39. 0/42. 5/38. 5/39. 0139. 0/40. 0/47. 0| 96} 70} 97] 153] 155] 147|43. 49) 69.09 
82. 8131. 8134. 0/34. 0131. 5/36. 0/31. 5/34. 0/34. 0/31. 0/30. 0} 86] 62) 89} 140) 136) 145/32. 37| 43.50 
36. 6/33. 5/36. 5/36. 5/33. 0/37. 0135. 0/39. 0/39. 0/35. 0141.0} 87| 61) 89] 140} 135) 140/36. 61) 57.40 
26. 0/25. 5/24. 0/24. 0/26. 0/20. 5/28. 5/28. 0/27. 0/28. 9/28. 0| 101) 71} 93} 153} 160) 169|29.80) 47.32 
30. 4/26. 0|25. 7/33. 8131. 0/31. 0/31. 5/30. 5/30. 0/31. 0/34. 0| 106} 74} 101) 170} 180} 164/37. 33) 55.76 
19. 4/18. 6|18. 4/18. 2/19. 5/20. 3/21. 0/18. 5/20. 0/21. 0/19. 0] 113} 77] 110} 170) 177| 185)25.03) 35.15 
17. 7/18. 5|18. 2/17. 9/19. 5/18, 5|16. 5|15. 5/19. 0/17. 0/16. 0] 123] 87} 113} 192) 195) 197/23. 71) 31.52 
15. 0/14. 5/16. 0/13. 8/15. 5/14. 0/15. 0/15. 5/16. 0/15. 0/14.5} 108} 78} 100) 160) 165) 160/17. 89) 23.20 
14. 8/13. 0/14. 6/13. 0/15. 0/16. 0/15. 0/15. 0/15. 0/16. 0/15.0| 99) 73) 90} 140} 138) 140/16. 07} 21.00 
38. 6/36. 5/38 6/42. 8137. 5/39. 1/41. 5/31. 5/38. 0/36. 0144.0] 81) 56) 90) 136} 130) 121/34. 78) 53.24 
36. 3139. 3/36. 0/40. 3/36. 0/33. 0/38. 0/34. 0136. 0/33. 0/37. 0} 76] 51) 84} 125] 119) 125)/30.27) 46.25 
34, 2/39, 1/33. 0/40. 0/27. 0/29. 0/36. 0/29. 5/38. 0/35. 5/35. 0] 76} 54) 84] 110) 120; 130/29.26) 45.50 
31. 9/32. 4]33. 0/34. 0133. 5/36. 0/32. 0/27. 5/21. 5/30. 0/39. 0} 92} 68) 95) 182] 130} 138/30.03) 53.82 
35. 4/32. 5/36. 3/35. 7/40. 5/40. 5/23. 0/36. 0/22. 0/40. 2|47.0} 87) 68} 92) 163} 130| 125/32. 64) 58.75 
. (84. 2/32. 7/33. 7/34. 5140, 0/35. 0/23. 0/33. 5/30. 0/40. 0/40. 0) 72) 62} 80) 110} 111) 120)27.33) 48.00 
-|36. 3/36. 3/31. 0/43. 0/34. 0/38. 0/30. 0/36. 5/37. 0/36. 0/41. 6| 72) 51) 80} 108} 122] 120/29. 86) 49.92_ 
. -|26. 2/33. 0/26. oe. 0}17. 5/22. 0)29. 5|19. 5135. 0/20. 0/27. 83} 57|/ 90} 114] 143] 138/23.57] 37.26 
22. 4/14. 0125. 0/26. 7/28. 8/28. 0/14. 0/26. 5] 9. 0/19. 0/33. 0} 84) 67; 84} 151] 180) 140)17.23) 46.20 
. -|27. 7/25. 0/22. 0/30. 6/25. 5/26. 0/29. 0/28. 5]28. 0/34. 0/28.5| 71) 49) 77} 120) 110) 119/24. 03) 33.92 
23. 7/25. 8/21. 0/24. 0/15. 0/24. 5/30. 0/26. 0/27. 0/17. 7/26. 2} 74] 47] 78} 120) 128) 122/20. 48) 31.96 
15. 5/19. 0/14. 5/23. 0 3. 2/18. 5]31. 0/10. 0/13. 0} 7.1)15.5] 84) 51) 90) 125) 149) . 140/12. 66} 21.70 
27. 1129. 0/26. 0/30. 4/20. 5/25. 0/30. 0/28. 0/31. 5}26. 0/25. 88] 56) 87| 121) 146) 155/26. 65) 38.75 
25. 3/25. 9/26. 8/26. 5/20. 5/24. 0/27. 0/26. 0129. 0/24. 0/23. 90) 58} 94} 120} 145] 157|25.20) 36.11 
16. 2/18. 0/18. 0/17. 2/17. 3|17. 0/17. 0/12. 5}16. 014. 6/14. 5} 100) 69) 102} 125) 148) 159/15. 94) 23.06 
18. 2/20. 5}19. 0/18. 3/20. 0/18. 5]19. 0/14. 0/20. 5}17. 0)15. 97| 65} 98) 138} 151] 160)/18.71) 24.00 
19. 4/23. 6|18. 5}18. 0/22. 0/19. 3/20. 5/21. 0]18. 0/16. 0/17. 96] 64} 94] 146) 161] 150/19. 88) 26.25 
18. 8/20. 6} 9. 5}21. 0/24. 0/19. 5/23. 5/19. 0/11. 0/10. 0/30. 99] 58} 104) 167) 176] 118/16. 76) 35.40 
14. 8/16. 0} 6. 5/18. 7/11. 0}12. 5}29. 5/13. 5] 8. 5} 7. 5/24. 88} 46} 93] 147] 164] 127/11.79] 30. 48 
19. 7/24. 0/20. 8/20. 4/19. 0/17. 5/23. 0/17. 7]/24. 0}13. 0/18. 0] 100} 64} 98] 140} 180] 164/20. 61) 29.52 
23. 4/23. 0/26. 5/25. 5|31. 5}28. 0}28. 0/25. 0/12. 5|21. 0/13. 5} 104) 69) 93] 175] 135} 165/22. 82) 22.28 
21. 0:10. 0/15. 0/23. 0/29. 0;25. 0/25. 0/22. 0}20. 0/25. 0/16. 99] 67) 90! 175} 140] 165)24.81) 26.40 
18. 6/19. 9)14. 0/20. 8)15. 0/23. 0/24. 0/15. 5/20. 0]17. 5/16, 87} 55} 90; 125) 185) 142/17.91) 23.71 
23. 923, 0/24. 7/22. 4/18. 5/28. 0/26. 0/21. 0/20. 0/25. 0/30. 0} 111] 73} 113} 188] 180] 151/29.54} 45.30 
31. 2/32. 5/33. 0/33. 0/28. 0/32. 0/30. 0/35. 0/27. 0/28. 0/33. 0} 139] 115} 140} 190) 210) 200/46. 40} 66.00 
30. 2/30, 3/35. 0/30. 0/34. 0/35. 0/34: 0/33. 0/25. 0/28. 0/18. 0} 108} 80) 115} 170) 181} 150/36. 92) 27.00 
32, 2/30. 0/30. 5/30. 0/34. 0/36, 0/35. 0/34. 0/30. 0/32. 0/30. 0} 123) 93) 125} 156) 210} 140/45.37| 42.00 
-|33. 4/32. 0/30. 0/32. 8)32. 0/31. 0/35. 0/35. 0/31. 0/40. 0/35. 0} 103} 65) 100} 155} 183] 165)/40. 26) 57.75 
31, 4/28. 0/28, 5/27. 3/28. 0/27. 0/27. 0/37. 0/37. 0/38. 0/36. 0} 108) 77] 100} 162) 170) 185/40. 41! 66.60 
30. 0/25. 5/28. 5/31. 5/28. 5]30. 0/35. 0/33. 5/30. 0/31. 0/26. 2} 102} 82] 95) 150) 155} 155/35. 63) 40. 61 
35. 2/37. 5/36. 0/37. 0/33. 0/36. 0/41. 0/32. 0/32. 0/35. 0/33. 0} 120} 88} 124] 185; °193] 179]45.77| 59.07 
-|26. 1/27. 7/23. 9/29. 2/23. 1/25. 8/28, 2/24. 4/26. 3/24. 0/28. 6/83. 8157. 5188. 9/127. ig 5/134. 9/24. 16) 38.54 


lk ee a a a 
1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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Statistics of Corn. 
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TABLE 9.—Corn: 


CORN—Continued. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1919. 


Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1899-1919. 


Year. |July.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. || Year. |July.} Aug.|Sept.} Oct. || Year. | July.) Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
| ‘ 
Rect A\nP ct; \ Pz hab: ct. IP CEN Pach, WEaCt.|| Pathe P.ct.| P.ct. | P.ct. | P.ct. 
1899..-.| 86.5 | 89.9] 85.2 | 82.7 || 1906....] 87.5 | 88.0 | 90.2 | 90.1 |} 1913....| 86.9 | 75.8 | 65.1 | 65.3 
1900....| 89.5 | 87.5 | 80.6 | 78.2 || 1907....] 80.2 } 82.8 | 80.2} 78.0 |] 1914....| 85.8} 74.8 | 71.7] 72.9 
1901.._.| 81.3 | 54.0 | 51.7 | 52.1 |] 1908....] 82.8 | 82.5 | 79.4 | 77.8 || 1915....| 81.2 | 79.5 | 78.8 | 79.7 
1902... _| 87.5 | 86.5 | 84.3 | 79.6 || 1909....] 89.3 | 84.4 | 74.6 | 73.8 |] 1916....| 82.0 } 75.3 | 71.3 71.5 
1903....] 79.4 | 78.7 | 80.1 | 80.8 || 1910....] 85.4 | 79.3 | 78.2 | 80.3 |} 1917....| 81.1 | 78.8 | 76.7 | 75.9 
1904....| 86.4 | 87.3 | 84.6 | 83.9 |] 1911....] 80.1 | 69.6 | 70.3 | 70.4 || 1918...-| 87.1 | 78.5 | 67.4 | 68.6 
1905....| 87.3 | 89.0 | 89.5 | 89.2 || 1912....| 81.5 | 80.0 | 82.1 | 82.2 |] 1919....| 86.7 | 81.7 | 80.0 | 81.3 


TaBLE 10.—Corn: Farm price, cents per bushel, on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 eee 
90.0} 62.1] 66.2] 69.6] 489| 62.2] 48.2] 62.3 78.9 
95.8] 66.7] 72.8] 68.3] 50.6] 64.6] 49.0] 65.2 81.0 
100.9 | 68.2} 75.1} 69.1 | 52.2] 66.6| 48.9] 65.9 83.8 
113.4} 70.3] 75.1] 70.7} 53.7] 71.1 | 49.7] 65.5 87.3 
150.6 | 72.3) 77.7 | 72.1) 568] 79.4] 51.8] 63.5 94.2 
160.1 | 74.1] 77.9} 75.0] 60.6] 82.5) 55.1] 65.2 97.4 
164.6} 75.4] 77.7} 75.5 | 63.2] 81.1 | 60.0] 66.2 99. 4 
196.6 {| 79.4] 78.9] 76.8] 65.4] 79.3) 65.8} 67.2 | 106.0 
175.5 | 83.6} 77.3} 81.5 | 75.4) 77.6} 65.9} 66.3 105.4 
175.1 | 82.3] 70.5 | 78.2) 75.3) 70.2) 65.7] 61.1 99.2 
146.0 | 85.0] 61.9] 70.6} 70.7| 584] 64.7] 52.6 88. 4 
127.9 | 88.9] 57.5 | 64.4] 69.1] 487} 61.8] 480 83.8 
129.2] 73.8] 71.2) 71.4] 59.4] 67.6] 55.3] 62.1 88.9 
TABLE 11.—Corn: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1914-1919. 
Estimated amount sold monthly by : 
farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). 
Month. 
| 
1918-19 | 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1914-15 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1914-15 
Bt ha ae ie 27 34 30 31 19 6.7 5.3 6.2 5.6 3.9 
AIP USE. oe case naeee oe 28 26 34 33 34 6.8 4.0 to 5.9 toe 
September. ..--..... 35 22 28 35 23 8.4 3.4 5.9 6.4 4.7 
Oetoberts..2at seacs 27 24 25 33 23 6.7 3.8 5.3 6.0 4.7 
November..........: 30 56 67 57 71 7.3 8.8 14.0 10. 4 14.7 
Decembers.-or2--ce 49 78 60 8&8 82 12.1 12.2 12.5 15.9 16.8 
DANUBTY Se sera aes 61 91 73 64 96 15.0 14.2 15.1 tz 19.8 
Me@bruary'...csccas 30 103 43 68 38 7.2 16.1 9.0 12.4 7.8 
Marche. <= Secscenase 31 88 34 39 22 7.5 13.7 7.0 eae 4.6 
April. soses. Sasso cose 34 45 26 35 27 8.2 tk 5.4 6.4 5.6 
Ma Veta aeeeneseaeces 33 36 31 35 21 8.0 5.6 6.5 6.3 4.4 
JUDO Se seseceee nee se 25 37 29 32 29 6.1 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.9 
Season..-2.-.: 410 640 480 550 485 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 


Statistics of Wheat. 
CORN—Continued. 
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TABLE 12.—Corn (including meal): International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, 


and 1918. 


[The item maicena or maizena is included as “Corn and corn meal.’’] 


GENERAL NOTE.—Substantially the international trade of the world. 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. 


It should not be expected that 
Among sources of disagreement are these: 


(1) Different periods of time covered in the “ Ris of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 


subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uni 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in 
different practices of recording reexported goo 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infre 

The oe given are domestic exports, an 


it is feasi 
reports. 


States include Alas 


le and consistent so to express the facts. 

other hand, there are some duplications because of r 
For the United Kingdom, 
otherwise total imports, less exports 
, Porto Rico, and 


uent. 


Hawaii. 
EXPOXTS, 
[000 omitted.) 


when 


ormity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
ds; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 


the imports given are imports for consumption as far as 
While there are some inevitable omissions, on the 
eshipments that do not appear as such in official 
zopet figures refer to imports for consumption, 

of “foreign and colonial merchandise.” 


eu eee 


igures fer the Unite 


Average 191 1918 Average 1917 1918 
Country 1909-1913 | (prelim.) | (prelim.) Country. 1909-1913 | (prelim.) | (prelim.) 
From— Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. - US Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina........... 115,749 | 35,194 26 iilal eR esiaeeres eee 30,0324 Re ae ee eee een a 
Austria-Hungary... BOS) | ses aehe a fete toes eck United States... .- 45, 054 57, 011 47, 059 
Belpiniwtis oe 5. Seo ol et Bee a en ae eer ee Uruguay... =e QOUM EASE oe c-aleeat eee 
British South Africa. 4,075 11, 284 13,508.) Other countries. .2|) 10, 452/e_.2 22 |e 2 
Binlvanin a is. -weswc- URCLUGE Ae seat Sa Sameera 
Netherlands........- SOO Nee ae oes | ce ea oe ers Potala 210,986") Sas acs cser leased nee 
Roumania.........- RET Ti [Ree eal ae eee 
IMPORTS 2 
Into— Into— 
FADS tna -ELOMearys2e|)) 13; 877 \usn.c- << |en2---2=< Netherlands...-- 
Bel pw - eo oce eso 25 SOL eee peepee Sen tee ae NOPWAy.- co ocen 2 - 
British South Africa. 237 196 56 ||. Portugal......-... 
Canada... 222s... 10, 629 8,061 ly 757 Pessina ease 
Wabae pete ee soee te 2,746 2,634 25672u Spainis 252 s22 soe. - 
Denmark 11, 440 9, 508 105%) Swedent = ---s---- 
Egypt. ..--.-- 471 44 5 || Switzerland. ...... 
PIANC = ses. 18, 708 6, 349 6,748 || United Kingdom.. 
Germany Sop NGO NS Sern | Saioe Bee Other countries. . - 
Matyi oe ee 2 14, 895 7,935 10, 858 
MOXICO-4 A cor otc fT SS Oi el | es Total jas 5c le ols OUd weer ease eee sae = 
WHEAT. 
TABLE 13.—Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1909-1919. 
[000 omitted.) 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average 
es 1917 1918 1919 |,99919132| 1917 1918 1919 
| | 
al Son tua | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Wnited States.-2-...2-..- 47,097 | 45,089 | 59,181 | 73,243 | 686,691 | 636,655 | 921,438 | 940,987 
Canada: 4,394 
277 366 251 1,168 3, 884 6, 308 : 
Oateio Av estes 850 770 714 981 | 18,633] 16,318] 15,241] 20,982 
Manitoba............| 2,861] 2,449] 2,984] 2,880] 53,174] 41,040] 48,101 | 43, 206 
Saskatchewan... 4804 | 8,273| 9,249 10, 587 97, 954 117, 92 92, 493 97,033 
mae 2,897 | 3,892 , , 
ae oa "90 "159 "149 1,407 1,588} 3,090 3,715 
Total Canada. ..... 9,945 | 14,756 | 17,364 | 19,131] 197,119] 233,743 | 189,075 | 196,361 
RVC XA COS Sete seis cto kine ainteiase = 2,628 (2) (2) (2) 9,995 (2) 310,470 () 
Totaliscmess es oxs GORA ease ec Done | nena G08; BOs lessae ee Pe {20 O83 ilmee seen 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where statistics for 5 years were not available. 


2 No official statistics. 
8 Unofiicial estimate. 
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Taste 13.—Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1909-1919—Con. 


[000 omitted.] 
Avea Production. 
Country. eons | 
ge 
ones 1917 1918 1919 | {999-1913,, 1917 | 1918 1919 
Slonamts Raa Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushcls. 
Argentina... seesses.d=ee 15,799 | 16,089 | 17,875| 16,976 | 157,347 | 80,115 | 223,636 | 184, 268 
Caleta caste 1.021 | 1,272| 13302] 1,313] 20,316| 22,498| 23,120] 21,591 
Wiageay Pe eae ee "734 "730 976| (2) 7,314 5,390 | 13,060] 13,044 
otaleeaeee ace 17,554} 18,141] 20,153 |........- 184,977 | 108,003 | 259,816 | 218,903 
EUROPE, j = 2 
f 5 qa 
AUSIIIG 255 sdaeduasveseeee 3, 011 (1) Q) Q) 61,075 | ( : : 
1 1 (2) 156, 523 | 3 115, 530 (2) (2) 
Halen Seok = thle o505 &3 G) ae M4, 583 a 252 | $6,189 ® 895 
Bee ee er ae 2,764 1 1 ) 5 | ; 
Den ane ; os Gee "123 lst a lm 4,916 - 6,330 | (2) 
ws 1 yee Q) 1 é 
Pas 18.08 £16,357 410,993 | 11,316 | 317,254 | 4 134,575 | ¢ 225,736 | 177,978 
Germany 2. ‘| 4,768 | 5 3 573 | 5 3 af O} a 182, 19 | a ® 90, 330 2 
1 1 1 a 
Tae ne 14746 10,437 10,798 | 10, 571 155,200 139, 999 176, 368 169,568 
Tiber ls eee. 1 22 
Netherlands eet 38 122 148 382 4, 976 3, 452 5, 431 By OL 5 
1 
Me See eer 1 180 685 ay" { 8, 683 5,500 | 38,252 ve 
24576] (2) 65,684 | 64,144 | 286679) (2) 618447 | 650,7 
50,388 | (2) ) (i 522,794 | (1) @) a 
veal o | @ | & | ins| seiso| seize! oy 
87 1 1 
9, 547 10, 240 10, 228 . $88 130; 446 142,074 135,709 | 133,939 
255 329 381 1 7 ; 003 
156 139 203 130 3,314 4556 7,095 | 3,524 
1,748] 1,855] 2,461] (@Q) 56,411 | 57,397 | 983,957) @ 
44 64 “96 | () 1,117 1,726 27938 | (2) 
52 61 79 80 2) 345 2/510 3,317 2,960 
43 124 157|  @Q) 1) 608 4.717 5,867 | (3 
Total, United King- 
asiag se, ae a 188870 [fee 3.1041) me 79S] e seen 61,481 | 66,350} 96,079 |__......- 
otal emer BEACON etme oeel ee gee an] eee 1,905, 480, |... REE B®. 
| 1 
ASIA, } 
29,114 | 32,940] 35,487 | 23,764 | 350,736 | 382,069 | 370,421 | 280,075 
Q) @) Q) @) 2,2 31,524 1 (2) 
1,179| 1,393| 1,390| 1,376| 25,274| 34,745 | 32,923] 29,800 
14 Q) @) 173 Q) @) : 
) (1) Q) @) @) Q) 6,655 7,144 
(orsia seems ewe) aise Q) Q) Q) Q) 16, 000 Q) Q) re) 
Russia: 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
ements)? eae on 3,767 | (2) Q) Q) 29,292; (@) Q) Q) 
Siberia govern- 
ments)? _...51--0 5,987 | @) Q) Q) 54, 737 Q) @) Q) 
Trauscaucasia (1 gov- 
ernment) ?......... 10 Q) @) Q) 110 Q) Q) () 
Total, Russia, Asiatic 9 Od: | eae Sees Ale Seam alae oene ee 84,039) |e <colahe o es] See 
Turkey (Asiatic)......... @) @) @) Q) 35, 000 Q) (Q) () 
Potalescescs een 404071, ee eae eee | ee ae 513, 608"|! = et] eee 
3,371 | 3,222] 3,186] 2,828] 33,071| 93,151] 49,774] 95,559 
1,311] 1,116] 1,286] 1,323] 34)000| 207834] 397555] a} 
unis | 1,198] 1,310] 13413] 12190 6,063 6,963 8) 451 7,349 
Union of South Africa...) 755 925 953 4) 620 4° 790 8, 833 8, €00 
Total..............| 5,875 | 6,408 | 6,810] 6,204] 77,754| 64,738| 99,613 |......... 


1 No official statistics. 
2 Old boundaries. 

3 Unofficial estimate. 
4 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 


5 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 
6 Excluding Dobrudja. 
7 Including some native States. 
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TABLE 13.— Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1909-1919—Con. 


[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
Average Average 
i909 1913,| 1917 1918 1919 ooo isis. 1917 1918 1919 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Bushels.| Bushels., | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Queensland.......... 95 228 128 22 1, 250 2,463 1,035 105 
New South Wales....| 2,025 | 3,807 | 38,329] 2,411 | 26,717] 36,598 | .87,712| 17,833 
Wictoriacs.-.- Peeeee 2,105) 3,126] 2,690] 2,214) 27,656] 51,162] 37,738] 25,240 
South Australia... 1,993 2,778 2, 356 2,134 22, 843 45,745 28, 693 22, 937 
Western Australia... BAC, BGT |e 1, 250) | me ds d45 5,671| 16,103 9, 304 8, 837 
UN oak Tents yas 8 Se ae 36 28 22 2 806 348 252 187 
Otherse tt naa ee Q) 1 Q) 52 Q) ie ©) @) 

Total, Australia... 6,798 11, 535 9,775 7,990 84, 943 152,433 | 114,734 75, 139 

New Zealand....._...... 258 218 281 209° 7, 885 5,051 6, 808 6, 659 

Total, Australasia. . 7,056 11,753 10, 056 8,199 92, 828 157,484 | 121, 542 81,798 
Grand total........ DETAR Se eat hae ee Ale Sek) 3856S 4610 Eee ae ee eR Peles 


1 No official statistics. 


TaBLE 14.—Wheat: Total production of countries named in Table 13, 1891-1916. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1891....| 2,432, 322, 000 |) 1898..... 2, 948, 305, 000 |] 1905..... 3, 327, 084, 000 || 1912..... 3, 791, 951, 000 
1892....| 2,481, 805,000 || 1899..... 2, 783, 885,000 |} 1906..... 3, 434, 354, 000 || 1913....-. 4, 127, 437, 000 
1893....| 2,559, 174,000 |} 1900..... 2,610, 751,000 |) 1907.-...- 3, 133, 965, 000 || 1914..... 3, 585, 916, 000 
1894....]| 2,660,557, 000 || 1901..... 2,955, 975,000 |) 1908..... 3, 182, 105,000 |} 1915..... 4, 127, 685, 000 
1895....| 2, 593,312,000 |) 1902..... 3,090, 116,000 || 1909..... 3, 581, 519, 000 || 1916..... 3, 701, 333, 000 
1896....| 2,506, 320,000 || 1903..... 8, 189, 813, 000 |; 1910..... 3, 575, 055, 000 

1897....| 2,236, 268, 000 || 1904..... 3, 163, 542, 000 || 1911-.... 3, 551, 795, 000 


TABLE 15.—Wheat: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1919. 


. Russia United 
United Gcr- -, | Hungary 2 reais 
Year. States. Shel many.1 Austria, proper.i France. yea 

Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

IROUSIS9O= sce es wats aiete<'e 13.2 8.9 24.5 DG HE Watered ata ate lateis 18.6 31.2 

LO 001909 ertatiars tle cisre'siciainaae 14.1 Ws 28.9 18.0 Lisib' 20. 5 33. 1 

SOIOEVOLS Ne cnn esincncn ew kom 14,8 10.3 leat 20. 8 18.6 19.1 32.4 
URI oe SAAR Se enn oon ie seRce 15.5 Tht 30. 3 20.3 22.5 20. 2 34.8 
CM iss Se Qe R Cea Cer apee cEae 14.0 8.0 29.6 18.0 14.9 23.2 35. 1 
ISS Be aad soem OORe mate Cee 14.0 8.8 29.7 21.0 17.5 19.6 33.4 
ICUS bor Ses ete Seneee carr ae eee 15.4 12.5 30. 5 19.9 14.1 22.0 35.0 
HOMO eieectesatea pice aime wena aale ele 13.9 11.2 29.6 19. 2 19.8 15.9 31.4 
OB ek. SH Oe etee 2 RARER Erne 1255) 7.0 30. 6 19.6 20.9 19.8 34.0 
OH ay dee Ne aace Scere 15.9 10.3 33. 6 22.3 19.8 21.0 30. 0 
NOUNS eyes noc. Cacciatore tists 15.2 13.5 35. 1 19.9 19.6 19.9 32.7 
OAR Ses oem cial seein mata = 16.6 9.4 29. 6 22.9 13.1 18.9 33. 8 
GMs See Saas Dene See oes fee 17.0 11.6 28. 6 17.8 18. 4 16.6 32.7 
LOWS Seen cS ga Heesen SasEpee eae Dou wets ctetene steal zalere sie mace =| stewie wisiaie mil stale (sieia)= atacw 16.5 30.0 
OM eee teteicta nae aiaiete sei ata le malainls AAS ere eeyetorel wie tia aan eral le winw|s cisjatalalli'e atrtaw a siie 113.8 31.5 
LOLS Saeecer ap iaaes Sacecieee sane is D5, Dull ewlersie sists (a lcil ciao aise oo minaa cisiv a aw a site amie 21.6 34.3 
OVO R pee aseste se sisienisisicnicictsisiosvles> LOSS i ea eee alors ctoclctataintlts ieeiote stator) axniniatetes<sistasinians. «s,s 0)5niB/e sisios 


1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 


2 Winchester bushels. 
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Nore.—Figure in ifzlics are census returns; 
Estimates of azres are obtained by app 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except t 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


culture. 
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TaBLe 16.—Wheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, efc., m the United States, 


1849-1919. 


Chicago cash price per 


figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
lying estimated percentages of increase or decrease t0 
hat a revised base is used for applying percentage 


Aver- bushel, No. 1northern| Domestic | Per 
Aver- oe spring. sae er in- ye be 
> Acreage sy . arm | Farm value Cae M 
Year. yield | Production. | price : flour, fiscal | cro; 
harvested. |“, per Dec. 1. | pecember. | F pia year ag 
acre a ; beginning |port- 
ec. . 
Low! lisigh (tow. [ie eaee cee 
Acres Bush Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts Bushels. |P.ct. 
TT Mls (opis ees TES 100,486,000 |......-|- PC ary CRS Ny BEES us”: 7,535,901 | 7.5 
WSEON ct be Sct Wemee 178, 105,000 |....---|-- SE ia 8 Ret en SOP RS ie rig 17; 213,133 | 9.9 
1866... .| 15,424,000 | 9.9| 152,000,000 | 152.7 | 232,110,000 | 129 | 145 | 185 | 211 | 12,646,941) 8.3 
1867... .| 18,322,000 | 11.6 | 212,441,000 | 145.2 | 308,387,000 | 126 | 140 | 134 | 161 | 26,323,014 | 12.4 
1868... .| 18,460,000 | 12.1 | 2247037;000 | 108.5 | 243, 033, 000 gs | 87 | 96 | 29°717/201 | 13.3 
1869... .| 19,181,000 | 13.6 | 260,147,000 |. 76.5 | 199,025,000 | 63 | 76 | 79 | 92 | 53,900, 20.7 
hen ie ee Bese bag Are Same ame, conan ee A D8 Pe 
1870... .| 18,993,000 | 12.4} 235,885,000 | 94.4 | 222,767,000| 91 | 98 | 113 | 120 | 52,574,111 
1871. ..| 1979447000 | 11.6 | 230,722; 000 | 114.5 | 264,076,000 | 107 | 111 | 120 | 143 | 38,995,755 ie8 
1872. . .| 20,858,000 | 12.0 | 249,997; 000 | 111.4 | 278,522)000 | 97 | 108 | 112 | 122 | 52)014)715 | 20.8 
1873. . .| 22,172,000 | 12.7 | 281,255,000 | 106.9 | 300,670,000 | 96 | 106 | 105 | 114 | 91,510,398 | 32.5 
1874. .| 24,967,000 | 12.3 | 308,103,000 | 86.3 | 265,881,000| 78 | 83 | 78 | 94 | 72,912,817 | 23.7 
1875. . .| 26,382,000 | 11.1 | 292,136,000 | 89.5 | 261,397,000| 82 | 91 | 89 | 100 | 74,750,68 
1876... .| 27,627,000 | 10.5 | 289356,000 | 97.0 | 280,743,000 | 104 | 117 | 130 | 172 oF 083 936 to7 
” 043, 19.7 
1877... .| 26,278,000 | 13.9 | 364,194,000 | 105.7 | 385,089,000 | 103 | los | 98 | 113 | 92,141'626 | 25.3 
1878... 82, 109, 000 13.1 420,122,000 | 77.6 325,814,000| si | 84 | 91 | 102 150,502,506 | 35.8 
Bas ‘ 0.8 | 497,030,000 | 122 | 1334 | 1123 ’ 304. ; 
1879...| 85,480,000 | 18.0 | 459,483,000 |.......|...- Nala te el Ss: 8 ee 
1880. . .| 37,987,000 | 13.1 | 498,550,000 | 95.1 | 474,202,000 | 934 | 1093 | 101 | 112§ |186,321 
1881. . .| 37,709,000 | 10.2 | 383;280,000 | 119.2 | 456, 880,000 | 1243 | 129 | 123 | 3 : Lan 802? $89 31.8 
18 * 3927 389 | 31.8 
82. - || 37,067,000 | 13.6 | 504,185,000 | 88.4 | 445,602,000 914 | 942 | 108 | 113% |1477811,316 | 29.3 
1883. . .| 36,456,000 | 11.6 | 421,086,000 | 91.1 | 383,649,000 | 948 | 99! | 85 | 943 111,534,182 | 26.5 
1884. . .| 39,476,000 | 13.0 | 512,765,000 | 64.5 | 330,862,000 | 693 | 762 | 858| 902 |132)570,366 | 25.9 
1885. . .| 34,189,000 | 10.4 | 357,112,000 | 77.1 | 275,320,000 | 823| 89 | 722| 79 
1886. . .| 36,806,000 | 12.4 | 457}218,000| 68.7 | 314,226,000 | 754 | 793 woe 152 Son oe ae 
1887. . .| 37,642 12.1 5 i a rrgegers bo 
; 642,000 | 12.1 | 456,329,000 | 68.1 | 310,613,000 | 754 | 79: | 811 | 89% |1197625,344 | 26.2 
ees tne ae) | | ace | ae 
ae : L 2, 000 2 Fi a ; 
1889. . .| 83,580,000 | 18.9 | 468,874,000 |.......|.-.. Rae, rae Sh pete eres Se pene — 
1990. . .| 36,087,000 | 11.1 | 399,262,000 | 83.8 | 334,774,000 | 873| 922| 987 | 108i [106,181,316 | 28.6 
1891. . .| 39,917,000 | 15.3 | 611,781,000 | 83.9 | 513, 473,000 S08 931 | 80° ee ae da ae 
1892. . .| 38,554,000 | 13.4 . on ee ee 
"2 _| 38,554,000 | 13.4 | 515,947,000 | 62.4 | 322,112,000 | 693 | 73° | 6g: | 76t |191/912°635 | 37.2 
1893. . -| 34,629,000 | 11.4 | 396,132,000 | 53.8 | 213,171,000 | 59% | 643 | 523 | 860% |164,283,199 | 41.5 
1894. . .| 34,882,000 | 13.2 | 460,267,000 | 49.1 | 225,902,000 | 523 | 63§| 602| 853 144,812,718 | 31.5 
1995. ..| 34,047,000 | 13.7 | 467,103,000 | 50.9 | 237,939,000 | 533 643 | 573] 673. 
1896. . .| 34,619,000 | 12.4 427,684,000 | 72.6 | 310,598,000 | 74 | 932 at on hae aoeore | ane 
1897... .| 39, 465,000 | 13.4 bgt eee 
_..| 39,465, -4 | 530,149,000 | 80.8 | 428,547,000 | 92 | 109 | 117 | 185. [2177306/005 | 41.0 
1808. 44, 055, 000 15.3 675, 149, 000 5s. 2 302, 770,000 | 622 | 70 | 683 | 79% |222)618; 420 | 33.0 
es : j 54. 7 | i 
1899... -| 58; 689,000 | 12.5 | 658,584,000 |.......|.-.- dea heen Soo" Revd thesd Resid eae? = 
1900. . .| 42,495,000 | 12.3 | 522,230,000 | 61.9 | 323,515,000} 691 | 74g | 7 ‘215, 990,073 | 41.4 
1901. -| 49,896, 000 | 15.0 748,460,000 | 62.4 | 467,360,000 | 73 | 793 198 ret eae 77 518 | 34 
1902....| 46,202, 000 | 14.5 | 670,063,000 | 63.0 | 422,224,000 | 71y| 772 | 742 % 202; 905, 598 | 30.3 
1903...) 49, 465,000 | 12.9 | 637,822,000 | 69.5 | 443,025,000 | 773 | 87 | g7} | 1015 120,727,613 | 18.9 
---| 44,075,000 | 12.5 | 552,400,000 | 92.4 | 510,490,000 | 115 | 122 | soi | 1133 | 44°112°910| 8.0 
1905. . .| 47,854 ; ' 
1906. ._| 477306,000 | 15.6 | 736°2602 000 | 6.4 pee ang Mind Maia esc igh Siena 
1907. 45, 211,000 | 14.0 | 634,087}000 | 87.4 | 554,437,000 |......|...... ee a Hee? 048° 660 oy 
---| 47,557,000 | 14.0 | 664, 602, 00 : 26,000 | 106} |"112""|"1364 |"137"7 1147 9687 
1909. - 46, 723,000 | 15.8 737, 1807 000 Babe ke hil Maden? Salis 
eae 44, 262,000 | 15.4 | 683,379,000 | 98.6 | 668,680,000 | 106 | 1193 |"100 | "1191/87, 364; 318 |"1278 
01..| 45,681,000 | 13.9 | 635,121,000 | 88.3 | 561,051,000 | 104 | 110 
: 98 | 106 
ie | tems HE] age | | Seager 
1913. | 5071847000 | 15.2 | 763380/000 | 79:9 | 610,129 000 | Soa | os' | so? | 190 Hae ser oes | 128 
‘ : 29° got | 93 | 96 | 1 
ee 53,541,000 | 16.6 | 891,017,000 | 98.6 | 878,680,000 lis" 131 | 141 1644 339) 464 973 37.3 
5.. .| 60,469,000 | 17.0 1,025, 801,000 | 91.9 | 942,303,000 | 106 | 1 
: 283 | 11 
1016. 52, 316, 000 12.2 636, 318, 00 160.3 1,019,968,000 1554 190" 358 340 208) 578° 93 36 
e. : Sf 5278,112,000 | 220 | 220 | 290 | 2 : i 
1918. - -| 59,181}000 | 15.6 | 921,438,000 | 204. 2 |1gs1'82 20 | 220 {182,578,633 | 20.8 
1919. . .| 73,243,000 | 12.8 | 940,987}000 | 215.1 2028 08’ 000 230 305 oe ee Cae 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 17.—Wheat: Revised acreage, production, and JSarm value, 1879, and 1889-1909. 


[See head note of Table 4.] 


Averaze 
Y ‘Acreage har- | Average farm 
ear, ene Oe yield Production. | price pez | Farm value 
‘ per acre. bushel Dec. 1. 
Dee. 1. 

_Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
35, 430, 000 14.1 496,435,000] 110.6 | 549,219, 000 
33, 980, 000 12.9 | 434) 383, 000 69.5 |  301,869/.000 
37, 826, 000 155 an 504 000 wy 487” 4637 000 
397 552, 000 13.3 | 5277986" aoa |. 3an’3n0' 0m 

9° 552’ ; 986, 000 62.2} 3287329 000 
37,934, 000 11.3} 427,553,000 53.5 | 228,599,000 

425, 13.1] 516, 485, 000 48.9 | 2527709) 000 
40, 848, 000 13.9 569, 456, 000 50.3 286, 539, 000 
43, 916, 000 12.4 544, 193, 000 iden 390, 346, 000 
46, 046; 000 13.3 | 610,254, 000 80.9 | 4937 683; 000 
51, 007, 000 15.1|  772,163,000/  58.2| 449,022,000 
52) 589, 000 12.1 | 636,051; 000 58.6 | 3729827000 
51, 387, 000 11.7] 602,708’ 000 62.0 | ~ 373,578,000 
52, 473, 000 15.0| 789,538,000; 62.6 | 4947096, 000 
49, 649, 000 14.6 724, 528, 000 | 63.0 456, 530, 000 
51, 632, 000 12.9 | 664,543,000, 69.5 | 461, 605,000 
47, 825, 000 12.5 | 596,375,000,  92.4|. 551; 1287000 
49, 389, 000 14.7] 7263847 000 74.6 |  542,119/000 
47, 800, 000 15.8 | 757,195,000 66.2] 501,355,000 
45, 116, 000 14.1 | — 637,9817 000 86.5 | 552,074; 000 
45,970, 000 14.0} 6447656, 000 92.2} 5940927 000 
44, 262; 000 15.8 | 700,434; 000 98.4} 689; 1087 000 


TABLE 18.—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage (sown and harvested), production, and 
farm value Dec. 1, by States in 1919, and United States totals, 1890-1918. 


[000 omitted, except in yield and price columns.] 


Winter wheat. | Spring wheat. 
Acre- Aver-, Aver- | A ; A 
State. age | Acre- [i ree Total eo Ver- | Motal 
sown age ar d Produc- rade, farm Acre- ae ia Produc- oe farm 
in pre-| har- | % aa tion. ia value age. yas tion. arm | value 
ceding | vested. Ee be e Dees I? Der Price | Dec. 1. 
fall. acre. cremale acre, Dec, 1. 
Bush.| Bush. Cts. | Dollars. | Acres. |Bush.| Bush. Cts. | Dollars. 
Geaihs Emile 5 Ra PRPS Sete 12 | 19.0 228 | 220 502 
ee BEE SES ee IS) Re sesncrc 12 | 21.0 252 | 227 572 
22.0 10, 428 | 215 22, 420 50 | 15.0 750 | 215 1,612 
18.0 1,962 | 220 A, BLO! Nacttoms et esas ae BGEeren os Goaeocorna cds 
17.5 28, 665 | 216 61, 916 26 | 15.0 | 390 | 216 842 
12.0 1,740 | 213 3, 706 
13.5 10, 665 | 215 22,930 
11.8 12, 508 | 224 28,018 
13.5 5,400 | 220 11, 880 
8.5 7, 225 | 233 16, 834 
jo Oe sane 208 204 | 9.0 1, 836 | 258 AT A sete = eee ee steels = (eet ata.acd (Mies oieeal| eee ams 
Gate ee 255 240 | 10.5 2,520 | 263 GRO  Raee sol enemies Romar 8 -eel aera a) fier prices 
ORio ss. ceuens 2, 814 2,800 ! 19.1 53,480 | 212 113, 378 60 | 16.0 960 | 212 2, 035 
Eni ieeaeietemeiseste , 882 2,862 | 16.0 | 45,792 | 210 96, 163 24 9.5 228 | 210 479 
WU eee a ctose sae 3,434 | 3,400 | 17.0 | 57,800 | 210 121, 380 750 | 10.5 7,875 | 210 16 538 
Michisae. css 960 950 | 20.3 19,285 | 210 40, 498 85 | 11.2 952 210 1 999 
76 | 19.6 1,490 | 215 8, 204 473 | 12.4 5,865 | 215 12,610 
65 | 15.0 975 | 250 2,438 | 3,950] 9.3 36,735 | 250 | 91,838 
950 | 17.4 | 16,530 | 200 33, 060 750} 9.5 7,145 | 200 14, 290 
4,274 | 13.5 ] 57,699 } 209 120, 591 22| 8&5 187 | 209 391 
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Tape 18.—Winter and spring wheat: Average (sown and harvested), production, and 
farm value Dec. 1, by States in 1919, and United States totals,1890-1918. 


Winter wheat. 


Spring wheat. 


State and Aver- Total Aver- Aver-| otal 
years age | Produc- farm Ald Produc- Pag 2a farm 
yield |“ tion value yield | tion. wut | value 
pa per Dec. 1 Yee (vies Dee. 1. 
ce *| acre. Fie acre. Dee. 1. 
Bush.| Bush Dollars. | Acres.|Bush.| Bush. Cts. |Dollars. 
ri |e ll a ee 6.9 | 53,613 | 241 | 129,207 
132.0 975 2,340 8.0 | 29,200 240 70, 080 
14.8 54, 997 111, 094 8.5 5,678 202 11, 470 
13.0 | 150, 722 324, 052 9.3 279 215 
11.5 12, 029 25, S80}. 2eeacen > socecles ase =| eee eee 
9.0 7, 290 16,184 |Oces ssl. So ccfoa ate es ile seman 
9.0 1, 242 CRUE el eee be ae eee See i] a 
14.0 504 526g | eee eee RID no BODES TEs 
16.5 31, 350 62,200 | noteses eee oe ee ee 
14.0 52, 640 P07, OID: | sete eee [38 cane apasen ee eee 
9.5 3, 230 ios a) eer ee, i ea ye Beg ee i es) BE oye = 
5.2 3,016 7, 088 4.7 7,713 235 18, 126 
12.0 1, 008 2,137 15.0 3, 000 212 6, 360 
11.2 11,917 24, 072 14.5 5,728 | 202 11, 5.1 
20.0| 3,460 6, 920 24.0| 2,640} 200 | 5,280 
28.0 1, 204 2, 000! cccscecbebices ale cees asec seeee eae eee 
10.5 1,722 3,616 14.0 1, 960 210 4,116 
20.0 80 171 23.5 588 | 214 1, 258 
18.5 6, 105 12, 515 18.0 | 12,600} 205 25, 830 
20.0 19, 800 42,372 14.0 20, 300 214 43, 442 
20.5 16,010 33, 941 13.0 4,485 212 9, 508 
16.5 | 16,335 33; 823 We cheats. ee pees eee Pee 
14.7 | 731, 636 .0 }1, 543, 452 9.0 | 209,351 | 229.5 | 480,556 
15.2 | 565, 099 . 3 |1, 165, 995 16.2 | 356,339 | 200.9 | 715, 831 
15.1 | 412,901 8 837, 23 12.5 | 223,754 | 197.0 | 440, 875 
13. 8 i .7 | 781,906 8.8 | 155,765 | 152.8 | 238, 062 
16.3 | 673, 947 Rvs 638, 149 18.4 | 351,854 | 86.4 | 304,154 
19.0 | 684,990 | 98.6 | 675,623 11.8 | 206,027 | 98.6 | 203, 057 
16.5 | 523, 561 9 433, 995 13.0 | 239,819 | 73.4 | 176,127 
15.1 | 399,919 .9 323, 572 17.2 | 330,348 | 70.1 | 231,708 
14.8 | 430,656 0 379, 151 9.4 | 190, 682 86.0 | 163,912 
15.9 | 434, 142 Su 382, 318 11.0 | 200,979 88.9 | 178, 783 
15.5 | 419, 733 4 426, 184 15.4 | 263,646 92.5 | 242, 496 
14.4 | 437,908 | 93.7 | 410,330 13.2 | 226,694 | 91.1 | 206, 496 
14.6 | 409, 442 ~2 | 361,217 13.2 | 224,645 | 86.0 | 193,220 
16.7 | 492, 888 3 | 336, 435 13.7 | 242,373 | 63.5 | 153,898 
14.3 | 428, 463 .2 1 334, 987 14.7 | 264,517 | 69.3 | 183,386 
12.4 | 332,935 -8 325, 611 12.8 | 219, 464 84.2 | 184, 879 
12.3 | 399) 867 6 | 286,243 14.0 | 237,955 | 65.9 | 156,782 
14.4 | 411,789 .8| 266,727 14.7 | 258,274 | 60.2 | 155, 497 
15.2 | 458, 885 a 303, 227 14.7 | 289,626 56.7 | 164, 133 
13.3 | 350,025 3 221, 668 10.6 | 172,204 59.1 | 101, 847 
11.5 | 291, 706 .0 183, 767 13.3 | 255, 598 53.1 | 135, 778 
14.9 | 382, 492 2 237, 736 16.0 | 292, 657 53.0 | 155, 034 
14.1 | 323, 616 op | 275, 323 12.5 | 206, 533 74.2 | 158,224 
11.8 | 267,934 .0 206, 270 13.5 | 159,750 65.3 | 104, 328 
11.6 | 261, 242 8 150, 944 18.0 | 205, 861 42.3 86, 995 
14.0 | 329, 290 .8 164, 022 11.5 | 130,977 47.2 61, 880 
12.0 | 278, 469 ao 156, 720 10.2 | 117, 662 48.0 56, 451 
13.7 | 359, 416 Bl 234, 037 12.7 | 156, 531 56.3 88, 075 
14.7 | 405, 116 88.0 356, 415 16.7 | 206, 665 76.0 | 157,058 
ES90)S2 ce teeaes 10.9 | 255,374 | -87.5 | 223,362 11.4 | 148,890 | 77.4 | 111,411 


1 Census acreage and production. 
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TaBLE 19.—Winter and spring wheat: Yield per acre,in States producing both, for 10 
years. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


State. 10-year 
Soyo | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
1919. 
21.0 18.0 22.0 
22.0 19.0 19.1 
18.5. 21.0 16.0 
18.5 21.5 17.0 
1820) 142053 
mi ss : x 24.0'| 21.2] 19.6 
Minnesota s-ms--0 oas5e5- LW Pp] oO pepe eam 16:24) 19.5) 19.5 | 14.0) 41850:] 18)0"| 1520 
ROWS pee aoe 20545) 2122) 49.7 |" 2350} 23.4) 21.6] 21557) WSk5 i «17.6 |" 2005) 174 
MASSONni eee eee sare SAI Eel, — ooetalaedecn claoae sche foe ae Pa Becocr ascmasc 15.3 | 17.2] 13.5 
South Dakota. ......... DIDO cen ees | Meena es 9:0) S14 FO.) 2005 | 8.5. ye 141054) 071013510 
Nebraskans eons 1653) 26207) Ses |) ASO 186 1953} 18°56 20/0} 1200") 11.1 | 14.8 
FI a arenas sitassiel= 13.8) 14.2) 10:8) 15.5]. 13.0] 20.5 | 12.5 12.0} 1222) 14.15) 13:0 
Montage mes cannee ce 20.6 | 22.0) (31.7) 24.5 | 25.6) 23:0)| 27.0)) 21.5 || 138.0 | 12:7 5.2 
Wyoming 23.1 | 25.0] 26.0) 28.0] 25.0] 24.0] 26.0] 21.0} 20.0] 24.0] 12.0 
Colorado 20.2 | 23.0 18.0 | 24.5 | 21.1 | 25.0] 26.0} 20:0] 23.0] 10.5] 11.2 
New Mexico. . 18.7 | 20.0] 25.0] 20.0 18.6 | ~ 25.0 | 22.0] 16.5] 10.0) 10.0] 20.0 
Utah 19.9} 20.5] 20.0} 24.0] 23.0} 25.0) 25.0] 20.0] 14.0] 16.6) 10.5 
Neves OFS tn ote e 5: 25.2 | 24.0] 23.0] 27.5] 23.0] 29.0] 26.0) 24.5] 26.0] 29.0] 20.0 
NANO eee ace tee oe 25.0} 23.7] 31.5 | 28.7] 27.4) 27.5 | 29:0) 24.0] 18.0) 22.0] 18.5 
Washington. -.-----3..- 24.8 | 20.5) 27.3} 27.6 | 27.0) 26:5 | 27.6:| 26.5 | 21.5 | 23.5] 2010 
OPW ie. ae aes ao 5 = 35 21.8} 23.7 | 22.2] 26.8] 21.4 | 22.0] 24.0] 23.0] 17.5] 17.0] 20.5 
United States..... 15.6} 15.9] 14.8 15.1] 16.5 19.0} 16.3) 13.8) 15.1 15.2] 14.7 
SPRING WHEAT. 
DN Give VOUS raerae eaters olf ates foie seal etc o's ef aietamiameilise ain sim pemen scl es ee anal a clsielesle 21.0} 20.0} 15.0 
lene Po sees | Lecaeee| SORES 44 Beene Bee eeee ME ese s| Bcmtna Somtecr ser etic samener 17.0] 15.0 
(Davila 2 Se ec snes ge] ECs) BSEE Ee] Smee ees BES ees Sameer Solel Me feral betes Bore me 21.5] 16.0 
Aa ri meee een ealee Sa eros a hose ceca staal sateen antici sioim| ac cine alom<irimeie 20.0} 23.0 9.5 
WCNC) 5 dee Se ek oe al | aS) en |S eee ey (Serie, Sie! ACR Cac at 25.0 | 269°] 10.5 
IHG GVEER en ewe Ae =e e, AAs 8) IE ae Perr ree sp Alios so 5|| Fon Sanc| Bassas ano se Der i) 18500) ede 2) 
WWISCOUSIs ahem eerie. a= 18.5| 18.7] 14.5] 18.5] 18.6] 17.0] 22.5] 16.6) 21.2 | 24.7] 12.4 
IM NeSOLA § <5 a z00cose< = 14.1 16.0 10.1 15.5 16.2 10.5 17.0 Teo 17.5 | 21.0 9.3 
aca ae ee 16.1 | 20.9| 13.8 17.0 17.0 3.5 16.7 | 13.0) 21.5) 18.0 Oc5 
USOT pre eee ene Ore etl oe a cll arcte nyera | ataigloin.csi air oo aan] mise hats | lee mela nie.a.aiainia 9.0) 15.6 8.5 
South Dakota. - 11.3] 12.8 4.0 | 14.2 9.0 9.0 17.0 6.3} 14.0) 19.0 8.0 
Nebraska. Ta Fale Boe OOO Ia 120 UES.) | £6:05|' 9 92.5] 216, Sale Lis 9 8.5 
Kansas 9.7 8.4 4.2 15.0 $5 il) 15.0) ))) 12.0 10.5 6.0 8.0 9.3 
Montana 17. 9a 22,0) (25,25) 23,5) 215i) 17.0) | 26.0 18.0 9.0] 12.5 4.7 
WiryOmine <r saa hacne2 = 93.9 | 25.0} 26.0) 29.2) 25.0] 22.0] 27.0] 22.0] 22.0] 26.0 15.0 
Colorado. Ae Be aS beer 9053 | 2159 |! 19.5.) 24.0 |) 21.0) 22.5) 21.0) 91055) (22,09) 1705) 1405 
New Mexico...-......-- 21.4 | 20.0] 20.5] 22.0] 19.0] 23.0] 22.5] 21.5] 18.0] 24.0) 24.0 
WiGaree ce eitswisee ara 25.0 | 25.3) 27.0| 29.2] 28.0] 25.0] 28.0] 25.0) 25.0] 23.8) 14.0 
Welecice Seiciaseis eee 29.3) 29.0] 32.5] 30.2] 31.0] 30.0] 32.0] 31.5] 28.0] 25.0] 23.5 
anaes Senate seiinclstatrere 24.1} 20:4] 29.0| 28.3] 28.0] 24.0] 26.5] 23.5] 22.0] 21.0) 180 
Washington. ...-..---.- 17.4) 14.5 19.5 | 20.4 19.0} 20.0} 22.2] 21.5] 13.6 9.5 | 14.0 
OPegOilterce cee one -eaae 16.6 18.0 We 7 19.5 19.5 16.5 1760) 23:0) 210) 11 On 1370 
United States.....) 12.7] 11.0 9.4 17.2 12830 11.8 18.4 8.8 | 12.5 16,2 9.0 


ee ee Oe i ee ee ee ee eee 
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Taste 20.—Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918 and 1919. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production (thousands 


Total value, basis Dee. 
1 price (thousands of 


of bushels). 
State. ) dollars). 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Maine =..joc uc seee tacos assess 12 22 228 484 502 1, 147 
Vermont 12 19 252 418 572 966 
ING WY Ofka.e sate, oni pena: 524 430 11,178 7, 840 24, 032 16, 856 
ING WiJ6rsey stent foc onan tae = 109 87 1, 962 1,479 4,316 3,180 
Rennsylyaniale =. ae see ease 1, 664 1, 503 29, 055 25,551 62, 758 54, 679 
Delaware: 2225 pee ase es = 145 133 1, 740 1,729 3, 706 3, 838 
Maryland ....-..-.-- 790 732 10, 665 11, 346 22, 930 24, 848 
Virziniasces.- 22-222. 1, 060 1,050 12, 508 12, 600 28,018 27, 594 
West Virginia. ..._.. 400 348 5, 400 4,942 11, 880 10, 922 
North Carolina 850 900 7, 225 6, 300 16, 834 14, 490 
204 205 1, 836 2, 255 4, 737 5, 863 
240 280 2,520 2, 856 6, 628 7,597 
2,860 2,290 54, 43, 547 115, 413 92, 320 
2, 886 2,353 46, 020 49, 427 96, 642 102, 808 
TUTMOIS 2 ee ata sat toe selec Reeser 4,150 2, 900- 65, 675 63, 970 137, 918 133, 058 
NEL CIS ANY son sisee ciate eae aot ee 1,035 762 20, 237 10, 856 42, 497 22, 689 
Wisconsin 549 424 7,355 10, 273 15, 814 21, 059 
Minnesota 4,015 3, 619 37,710 75, 792 , 276 154, 616 
NOW Arse onan noe ase 1,700 1, 240 23, 675 23, 382 47, 350 46, 764 
MIsSOUDIE <8 Succ Sem aueee eee 4,296 3, 092 57, 886 53, 154 120, 982 108, 966 
Nerth Dakotas sees ere eeee 7,770 7,770 53, 613 105, 672 129, 207 214,514 
South Dakota 3,725 3, 280 30,175 62, 160 72, 123, 698 
Nebraska tee sssncuee =) 4,384 3, 666 60, 675 41, 213 122, 564 81, 190 
IKE Tisdale Meme ws 11, 624 7, 248 151, 001 102, 008 324, 652 202, 996 
Kentucky voc 22 swceieaceecee ee xe 1,046 933 12,029 12,129 25, 381 25, 956 
PONMeCSSECS. = 15,2’ scarelate seo se ae 810 750 7, 290 7, 500 16, 184 16, 050 
Alabama. phe cn iecte see neeee cee? 138 162 1, 242 1, 458 3, 04 3,572 
Mississippi......-.-- 36 30 504 495 ae 1, 238 
Mexasa-ct ose 1, 900 900 31, 350 9, 000 62, 700 19, 350 
Oklahoma 225: sae ee ee ee 3, 760 2,611 52, 640 32, 899 107, 912 66,127 
PATEATISOSE eee ee teeta. eae eee eee 340 254 3, 230 3, 048 6,525 6, 309 
2,221 2,386 10, 729 29, 961 25, 214 58, 124 
284 260 4, 008 6, 600 8, 497 12,474 
1, 459 1, 250 17, 645 15, 400 35, 643 30, 030 
283 173 6, 100 2, 892 12, 200 6, 073 
43 38 1, 204 988 2,709 2,371 
304 320 3, 682 6, 464 7, 732 12, 152 
29 42 668 1,070 1, 429 2, 205 
1, 030 950 18, 705 20, 275 38, 345 38, 928 
2, 440 2, 225 40, 100 29. 187 85, 814 57, 207 
“CON.. 1, 126 1, 038 20, 495 15, 228 43, 449 , 608 
Californiawas ek soaess se eee = 990 506 16, 335 7,590 33, 323 16, 394 
United States’ 2 e-o- ssee 73, 243 59, 181 940, 987 921,438 | 2,024, 008 1, 881, 826 
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TABLE 21.—Wheat: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1919. 


[000 omitted, except in weight and quality columns.] 


Crop. F 
Old stock Reg oe erties 
f ota arms 
Year. orily ln : Weight supplies. Mar. 1 vey 
Quantity. | per —_| Quality. following. | Where 
bushel. grown. 
aie hese ee stake na Per cent. Ean ee Bushels. 
17, 839 675,149 Bra (aac 87.9 | 692,988 | 1987 056 308" B82 
64; 061 547, 304 56.9 83.7 611, 365 158, 746 305, 020 
50, 900 522) 230 56.3 87.8 573, 130 128) 098 281, 372 
30, 552 748, 460 7.5 88.8 779, 012 173, 353 372,717 
52, 437 670, 063 B7Gi levee Sabet 722, 500 164, 047 388, 554 
wen | sores | BRR cc foyer | eee | saa 
24, 257 692, 979 55.5 |cscccescs) — 717,336 158) 403 404, 092 
46, 053 735, 261 Boal sete 8 781,314 206, 642 “427, 253 
54, 853 634, 087 58.2 89.9 688, 940 148, "21 367, 607 
33, 797 664, 602 58.3 89. 4 698, 399 143, 692 393, 435 
ee) el ge) et ee ee ee 
; ! z ‘ 352, 90 
34) 071 621, 338 57.8 88.3 655, 409 122) 041 348, 739 
23, 876 730, 267 58.3 90.0 754, 143 156, 471 449, 881 
35, 515 763, 380 58.7 93.2 798, 895 151, 795 411,733 
32) 236 891,017 58.0 89.7 923,253 | 152; 903 541, 193 
28,972 | 1,025) 801 57.9 88.4 | 1,054,773 | 244) 448 633, 380 
i4, 731 636, 318 5t. 1 87.0) 711,049 100, 650 361, 088 
z g : 2.4 52) 266 107,745 325,500 
8) 063 921, 438 58.8 93.1 929, 501 128, 203 541, 666 
19, 261 940, 987 56.3 82.1 960, 248 165,539 565, 453 


TABLE 22.—Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


. Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm ae bushel er acre 
i dollars) 1 
ye O | es oS 
State. [SS os 5 
pe an oo 
3 a ao Co i 
oa nel i) ea 
PalolalalelwilelelrijolalPoleloln |] o|o |SSlo 
Sere ren Sapo eate te (eel Ss eed cea Bo ees a cemneea Ss 
Mes.6eee he =: 23. 7/29. 721 0/23. 5/25. 5127. 0/28. 0127. 0/14. 0'22.0'19.0] 152) 112} 187] 235) 237) 220/39. 26)41. 80 
MWB RS Oe pie 25. 4/29. 3/27. 8/25. 0/24. 5}29. 0/30. 0/25. 0/20. 0/22. 0/21.0} 147) 107) 165) 2386) 231) 227/40. 07/47. 67 
Nie cissic 20. 8/23. 7/19. 5/16. 0/20. 0|22. 5/25. 0/21. 0/21. 0/18. 2/21.3] 140) 101) 168} 210) 215) 215/33. 61/45. 80 
Nie Ocean = 18. 4|18. 5/17. 4|18. 5/17. 6/18. 0/20. 0/20. 0/19. 0/17. 0/28. 0) 142) 106) 164) 213) 215) 220/30. 13,39. 60 
Pere ence 17. 4/17. 8|13. 5/18. 0/17. 0/18. 1/18. 5/19. 0/17. 5|17. 0/27. 5} 138) 104) 162) 205) 214) 216/28. 22/37. 80 
15. 8/17. 0|16. 7/17. 5/14. 5/20. 5/15. 0/15. 0/16. 5)13. 0/12. 0] 139, 109) 162) 208) 222) 213/25. 23/25. 56 
16. 1/17. 4/15. 5/15. 0/13. 3/21. 5/16, 1/16. 0/17. 0/15. 5|13. 5} 139) 105) 171) 207} 219) 215/27. 24/29. 02 
-/12. 8112. 8]12. 0/11. 6/13. 6/14. 5/13. 8)12. 7/13. 0/12. 0/11. 8} 143] 108} 165} 216} 219) 224/21. 18/26. 43 
113. 8/12. 5]11. 5/14. 5/13. 0/15. 0/15. 0/14. 5/14. 0/14. 2/13. 5] 144) 108) 160) 217) 221) 220/23. 47/29. 70 
10, 2/11. 4/10. 6} 8. 9/11. 7/12. 0/10. 910. 5|20. 0] 7.0} 8.5) 154) 120) 176} 234) 230) 233/17. 02/19. 80 
RIN Ge costars 10, 7/11. 0/11. 4} 9. 2112. 3/11. 5/10. 8/10. 6/10. 5/11. 0) 9.0) 178] 138) 189} 290) 260! 258/22. 13/23. 22 
Garnet 10. 8/10. 5/12. 0} 9. 3{12. 2/12. 1/11. 0/11. 4] 8. 5/10. 2/10. 5) 175) 129) 186] 290} 266) 263)20. 68/27. 62 
(0) OCS eee 17. 0/16. 2/16. 0} 8. 0/18. 0/18. 5/20. 3/13. 5/22. 0/19. 0/19. 0) 138) 104) 169} 204) 212) 212/29. 70)40. 28 
(nde eet bane 15, 9/15. 6|14. 7] 8. 0/18. 5/17. 4/17. 2/12. 0/18. 5/21. 0/15. 9) 135) 102) 169) 203) 208} 210/27. 40/33. 39 
ii eee 16. 3115. 0116. 0} 8. 3/18. 7/18. 5/19. 0/11. O18. 7/22. 1]15. 8) 134] 100} 165} 201) 208) 210)27. 88/33. 18 
17. 1/18. 0/18. 0/10. 0/15. 3/19. 7/21. 3/16. 6/18. 0/14. 2/19. 6} 136) 101) 167) 204) 209) 210/27. 18/41. 16 
19. 3/19. 3115. 9/19. 0/19. 3/19. 1/22. 7/17. 6/22. 3/24. 2/13. 4) 132) 95) 160) 202) 205} 215)/32. 70/28. 81 
14, 1116. 0/10. 1/15. 5/16. 2/10. 6/17. 0] 7. 6/17. 5/20. 9) 9.4) 134) 90} 162) 202) 204) 250)23. 28)/23. 50 
-{18, 5|21. 0/16. 4/19. 8/20. 6/18. 620. 0/16. 3/19. 9]18. 9]13.9, 126) 87) 156) 199) 200 200/27. 62/27. 80 
14, 3113. 8115. 7112. 517. 1/17. 0/12. 3! 8. 5115. 3/17. 2113.5, 132! 98! 165) 195) 205) 209/21. 57)28, 22 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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TaBLE 22.—Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 


States—Continued. 


F Value 
as Farm price per bushel oka 
Yield per acre (bushels). (cents). Prone 
rs Lo S 
State © on en 3 “ 
an an 2s 
we | im 3 ay 
= [=] 
22 ae oy Wea 
mPa olalala/wlelolmlalalPsi2)/ o/h | ~ | & |ea! eo 
2gi8/5/8//8|3/3/2/3/2\29/8/ 2/3) 3| 3 |r") 8 
eDWakes.\f5). 10. 5} 5.0} 8. 0}18. 0/10. 5111. 2/18. 2} 5. 5] 8. 0/13. 6) 6.9} 130) 87| 152 200) 203) 241/15. 82 16. 63 
5 Dae. ete 11. i 12. 8} 4. 0/14. 2} 9.0) 9.1)17. 1] 6. 8}14. 0/19. 0} 8.1] 128} 86) 150 196) 199 240/19. 74/19. 44 
Nebr... 2.42.2- 16. 0/16. 2/13. 4/17. 6/17. 9/18. 6]18. 3/19. 4/13. 8/11. 2/13. 124; 84) 160) 195 197 202 22. 61/27. 88 
SASISE,, ecetes 13. 8/14..1/10. 7/15. 5|13. 0/20. 5/12. 5/12. 0/12. 2/14. 1/13.0} 129} 89) 164; 198) 199) 215/20. 50/27. 95 
Lee oe er 12. 2/12. 8/12. 7/10. 0]13. 6/16. 5]11. 0} 9. 0/12. 0/13. 0)11. 5] 139] 105] 166) 212; 214) 211/19. 35/24. 26 
_./10. 9111. 7/11. 5/10. 5/12. 0/15. 5|10. 5} 9.5) 9. 2/10. 0) 9.0) 143] 108] 169) 222) 214) 222/17. 10)19. 98 
_ ./10. 8}12. 0/11. 5/10. 6/11. 7/13. 0/12. 0} 9. 5/10. 0} 9.9} 9.0) 166) 125) 185) 270) 245 245 19, 60 22. 05 
14. 6/14. 0/12. 0/12. 0/14. 0/13. 0/20. 0/15. 0/15. 0/16. 5/14. 0) 161) 105) 175) 300) 250) 250/29. 95/35. 00 
13. 5/15. 0} 9. 4/15. 0/17. 5/13. 0/15. 5|11. 0/12. 0/10. 0/16. 5} 139) 107; 173} 210) 215) 200 19. 04/33. 00 
./12. 6/16. 3} 8. 0/12. 8/10. 0/19. 0/11. 6} 9. 7/11. 5}12. 6/14. 0] 128) 89) 167] 194) 201) 205/18. 33/28. 70 
SAT ROR tects 11. 8|13. 9/10. 5/10. 0/13. 0/13. 0]12. 5} 8. 0/16. 0/12. 0} 9.5} 134} 101) 163} 201) 207} 202\19. 1119.19 
Mont Ses see 19. 2/22. 0/28. 7/24. 1/23. 8/20. 2/26. 5|19. 3/10. 4/12. 6] 4.8) 124] 78) 161) 192} 194) 235,22. 91/11. 28 
WO soon, 25. 6125. 0/26. 0/28. 7/25. 0/22. 9/26. 5/21. 6/21. 2/25. 4/14. 1) 125) 78} 145} 200) 189; 212/32. 56/29. 89 
Coloweecect: 20. 1/22. 3/18. 9/24. 2/21. 0/23. 8/24. 2/19. 8|22. 6/12. 3|12. 1) 122; 80} 150} 193) 195) 202/27. 47/24. 44 
N. Mex...... 19. 9/20. 0/22. 9/20. 9118. 8/24. 2/22. 2)18. 6/12. 7/16. 7/21.6] 134) 90) 150) 215; 210) 200 26. 41/43. 20 
IATIZ Foes ones 27. 9/22. 3:29. 6/30. 7/32. 0/28. 0128. 0/29. 0125. 0/26. 0'28. 0} 150! 115) 1 210) 240) 225/45. 12/63. 00 
Witahozs. ccs. 21, 8/22. 1/22. 3/25. 7/24. 2/25. 0/25. 7/21. 2/19. 1/20.2:12.1) 120) 86] 152) 178) 188] 210/29. 56/25. 41 
IN@Viseaseess- 27. 6\26. 5|28. 3/29. 2/27. 7/29. 6/29. 6/28. 9/27. 8)/25. 5|23.0) 132) 95) 140) 180) 206) 214/39. 85)49.22 
Adahoveeesece 24, 7/22. 6)30. 7) 28. 6/27. 6/26. 2/28. 0/23. 8/20. 3/21. 3/18. 2} 116) 80] 146; 182) 192) 205/31. 56 37. 31 
Wiashetoscse. 20. 4/16. 9/22. 7/23. 5|23. 2/23. 5/25. 7/23. 7/15. 8/13. 1/16. 4] 122) 82} 143) 193) 196} 214|26. 93/35. 10 
Orepeca mess, 20. 2/22. 1/21. 0/25. 0/21. 0/20. 8/22. 2/23. 0/14. 5)14. 7/18.2} 123) 84) 145) 182) 201) 212/25. 83/38. 58 
Califten-c--- 16. 7/18. 0/18. 0/17. 0/14. 0/17. 0/16. 0)16. 0/19. 8/15. 0/16. 5} 134) 95) 152) 216} 204/25. 84/33. 66 
U.S. ../14. 6/13. 9)12. 5 15.9 15. 2|16, 6)17. 0/12. 2/14. 1/15. 6)12. 8/130. 2/91. 9/160. 3/200. ieee 215. 1/22. 33|27. 63 


TABLE 23.— Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months 


named, 1899-1920. 


Year, 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 
Decem- 
ber of When When 
pre- | April. | May. | June. | har- | June. | July. |August.) har- 
vious vested. vested. 
year. 
Pee Pitts Pockets eR ell pubes Gis CE Ck eae een 
77.9 76. 2 67.3 65. 6 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
82.1 88.9 82.7 80. 8 87.3 55. 2 56. 4 56.1 
91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 92.0 95. 6 80.3 78.4 
78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 95.9 82.5 cH Aa 78.1 
76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
91.6 92.5 85. 5 22.7 93. 7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
89.1 90. 9 82.7 85.6 93. 4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
89.9 82.9 77.4) 78.3 88.7 87.2 | > 79.4 Sat 
91.3 89. 0 86.0} 80.6 95.0 89.4 80. 7 77.6 
82. 2 83.5 80. 7 82.4 95. 2 92.7 91.6 88. 6 
80. 8 82.1 80. 0 81.5 92.8 61.6 61.0 63. 1 
83.3 86.1 80. 4 76.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
80. 6 79.7 74.3 73.3 95.8) 89.3 90. 4 90. 8 
91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
95. 6 95.9 92.7 94.1 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
88. 8 92.9 85. 8 84.4 94.9 93.3 93. 4 94.6 
78.3 82.4 73.2 UTE 88. 2 89.0 63. 4 48.6 
63. 4 73.2 70.9 75.9 91.6 83.6 68. 7 71.2 
78.6 | 86.4 83.8 79. 5 95. 2 86.1 79.6 82.1 
99.8 | 100.5 94.9 89.0 91.2 80.9 53. 9 48.5 
Pee eee = 
i 
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TABLE 24.— Winter wheat: Per cent of area sown which was abandoned (not harvested). 
Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 

4.2 3.1 

7.5 oT 

1aN7 11.4 

10.7 31.0 

20.1 13.7 

4.7 deat 


TABLE 25.—Wheat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 as 
HEELS ee eA ere ae 204.8 | 201.9 | 150.3 | 102.8] 107.8] 81.0] 76.2] 88.0] 88.6] 103.4| 120.5 
HOD meen os cee 207.5 | 201.2 | 164.8 | 113.9] 129.9] 81.6] 79.9] 90.4] 89.8] 105.0] 126.4 
DUET, Se, SOG 208.0 | 202.7 | 164.4 | 102.9 | 133.6 | 83.1] 80.6| 90.7) 85.4] 105.1) 125.6 
FG eae Meee MER aa 214.2 | 202.6 | 180.0] 98.6] 131.7] 84.2] 79.1| 92.5| 83.8] 104.5 | 127.1 
eile se ae eae 231.1 | 203.6 | 245.9 | 102.5 | 139.6] 83.9] 80.9] 99.7] 84.61 99.9] 137.2 
junciee ese ct 228.4 | 202.5 | 248.5 | 100.0] 131.5 | 84.4] 82.7] 102.8| 86.3] 97.6| 136.5 
uD hf Je oe oo  O 222.0 | 203.2 | 220.1} 93.0] 102.8] 76.9] 81.4] 99.0] 84.3] 95.3] 127.8 
ANP a EEN ees 217.2 | 204.5 | 228.9 | 107.1 | 106.5| 76.5| 77.1] 89.7] 82.7] 98.9] 1289 
Sepgqume pote en be 205.7 | 205.6 | 209.7 | 131.2] 95.0] 93.3) 77.1] 85.8| 84.8] 95.8] 128.4 
Ochna oe ek, 209.6 | 205.8 | 200.6 | 136.3] 90.9] 93.5] 77.9] 83.4] 884] 93.7] 128.0 
Nove So tot ce 213.2 | 206.0 | 200.0] 1584] 93.1] 97.2] 77.0] 83.8] 91.5] 90.5] -131.1 
AD (SOR Is Se ore te ee 215.1 | 204.2 | 200.8 | 160.3] 91.9| 98.6] 79.9| 76.0| 87.4] 883] 130.2 

Average........- 212.8 | 204.3 | 200.8 | 125.9] 105.2] 884] 784) 87.4| 869] 96.5] 123.7 


TABLE 26.—Wheat: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1914-1919. 


Estimated amount sold monthly by 


farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales. 
bushels). 
Month. 

1918-19 | 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16} 1914-15 | 1918-19 | 1917-18 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 |1914-15 
UIs esac aera 136 41 83 60 141 17.6 7.4 one 7.1 17.5 
PAUIPUS Giss 22 ora Salona + 154 69 111 94 106 19.9 12.4 17.9 11.0 13. 2 
September-........-.. 139 108 104 122 125 18.0 19.3 16.5 14.4 15.5 
Wctoberta. sere. 205 107 101 87 123 100 13.8 18. 0 14.1 14.5 12.5 
67 77 60 105 83 8.7 13.7 9.7 12.4 10.3 
56 43 35 94 60 leds 7.6 5.6 11.0 7.5 
36 26 45 58 41 4.6 4.7 7.2 6.8 5.1 
24 22 20 58 46 3.1 3.9 3.3 6.8 5.7 
16 21 24 32 26 2.0 Oak 3.9 3.8 3.3 
13 23 19 33, 37 1.6 4.1 3.1 3.9 4.6 
15 17 19 40 22 1.9 3.1 3.0 4.7 2.7 
12 12 13 31 17 1.5 2.1 2.1 3.6 2.1 
775 560 620 851 804 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 . O 


TABLE 27.—Durum wheat production: Recetpts at primary markets, and exports, 1905- 


1918. 

A Receipts at | Exports, “ Receipts at | Exports, 
Year. Production 7 aay year begin- Year. Trogon 7 primary | year begin-— 
in 4 States.1! markets? | ning July 1. “| markets.2 |ning July 1. 

: Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. - Bushels. 
ool oh tea ie Ie ate 7,015,225 || 1912........ 834,561,000 | 22,539,000 | 15, 461, 129 
HOOG GEMS loc. ce eects ee eae 22 6387 565 || 1913........ 8 21;529,000 | 20,625,000 | 11,785, 000 
hie oes ee eae 31,600, 604 | 27/053, 478 || 1914... 2 18) 103,000 | 21,356,600 | 15,229, 401 
OOS eee ee. 32’ 600, 569 | 20/777, 435 |] 1915... 40, 365,000 | 43,867,120 | 24,780, 169 
1900.8 R= 38, 115,000 | 347762; 000 | 18,344,972 || 1916....-... 810; 887,000 | 22,503,511 | 17,385,073 
{010M 224’ 131/000 | 19,764,000 | 3,273, 703 || 1917........ 257945000 | 16,087,974 | 6,587,795 
{Olt inscen, 2 16,0247 000 | 5,830,000 | 1,851,988 || 1918........ 49,4147 000 | 33,311,793 | 18, 329, 257 


1 These 4 States are: Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana. _ ; 
2 These 7 markets are: Chicago, Duluth, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis. 
8 Does not include Montana. 
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TABLE 29.— Wheat flour: Wholesale price per barrel, 1913-1919. 
Chicago. Cincinnati. New York. St. Louis. 
Sh Winter patents.| Spring patents. | Winter patents.} Spring patents. | Winter patents. 
SEAS Ay- Av- Av- Ay- 
Low |High) er- /Low |High| er- |Low |High| er- |Low |High}| er- |Low |High| er- 

age. age. age. age. age. 

1913. Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.| Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dots. 

January—Jume......... 4,30] 5.10)..... 4:40) 5.60). 0... 3.20) 45,15 ||. cone 4,40] 5.00}..... 4,30) 5,15)..... 

July—December........ 3.90] 4.3512 oo 4, 00) 8.50). JS 2.90) 3. 50)..... 4.40) 5.00)..... oe 10) 4,55) oe 2 

1914. | 

January—June......... 3.50) 4.40)... . 4,00) 5..50]..-_. 33220 |b3.iD0 eae 4,50) 5,10) 06... 3.35) 4.35)... 2. 

July-December ........ 3.45) 5. 50/2... 4,00) 6.90)..-.. 3. 05) 4.90)..... 4,35) 7-00) <2: =< 3.35) 5. 70)..... 
1915. 

January—-June......... 5: LO 7 80s. 5. §. 50), 6::75||...<. Ae75}62 Bolle ence 5.50). 8.25]... .. 5: 10| 7. o0lese es 

July—December........ 4.50) 5. 75)... 4.50) 6.90]....-. 4.65) 5. 65)..... £90) 2525 jo, 50 4,60) 5. 90)..... 
1916. 

January—June......... 5.00} 6. 80)..... 5.00) 6. 85}..-.. 4.50) 5.50). .... 545] 1oi25l wee 4,75) 6:10) 22... 

July-December........ 5.10} 8.65}..... 5. 20) 9. 75].---. 4.50) 8. 75|..... 5.50/10. 00]... .. 4,75) 9.00)..-.. 

ik 

1917. 

January—June......... POO) 2. <= 8. 20/17. | ee 1. 25115. 25)... 8. 65/16, 75)... 2. 7. 90/15, 25). =. 

July-December 2.50). cators 10, 20)14. 00)..-..} 9.50)11. 50)..... 10, 45/13. 75)... 2. 9, 80/11 75... . 
1918. 

January-June ee . -/10. 10)11, 25]10. 65/10, 10/11. 75/10. 96/10, 70)11. 35/10. 98/10. 55/11. 25/10. 87/10, 00/12, 50/10. 74 

July-December........ 9. 80/10. 90/10. 60) 9. 80,11. 72/11. 10)10, 35/11. 25/10. 89/10, 50)11. 9511. 06) 8. 89/11. 65} 9. 70 

10, 80)10. 53/10, 40/11. 00/10. 70|10, 85)11, 25/10. 99/10. 35)10. 9010. 76/10. 60/12. 00/11. 33 

10. 80/10. 70)10, 40/11, 00|10. 66/10, 70)10, 85)10. 83 10. 50/11. 00 10. 85/10. 50/11. 85)11, 29 

10. 80/10, 67)10, 40/12. 00)11. 28/10. 50)11. 60/11. 02/10. 60/12, 00/11. 37) 9. 80/11. 75/10. 39 

12, 90/11. 54/11. 00 15. 00)12. 54/11. 75/12. 00 11, 88/11. 45/13. 25)12. 15/11. 00/12. 65/11. 52 

12. 7012. 41/12. 00/15. 00/13. 06\11, 75/12. 50)12, 18/11. 75/13. 00/12. 51/10. 70)12. 00/11. 38 

)12, 25/11, 85/11. 50/13. 50/12. 25/11, 85/13. 25|12. 25/11. 50)12. 50/11. 93) 9. 50/11. 75/10. 23 

/12, 90)11. 28/10, 40/15. 00/11. 75)10, 50/13. 25/11. 52/10, 35/13. 25/11. 60} 9, 50/12. 65)11. 02 

. 80 11. 75\10, 86/11, 65113, 50/12, 43/11, 00/12, 50/11. 85/11. 50|12. 75]13. 46| 9. 70|10. 55| 9. 92 

. 30 13. 00/10. 41/11. 25)13. 50|12. 76/10, 75/12, 50/11. 38)11. 35/12. 75)12. 35) 9, 80/10. 50/10. 12 

. 00, 11. 00)10, 48/10, 75)13, 20)11. 67/10, 75/11. 25/11. 00}11. 25/12, 25]11. 72) 9, 40/10. 25) 9. 93 

. 00,12, 75/11. 51/10. 00)13. 60)11, 53)10. 75/11. 25/11, 10)11. 85/12. 75)12. 20) 9. 60/10. 25) 9. 56 

25 11.25/10. 81/11. 50/13. 80|12. 71}11. 00/11. 25/11, 12/12. 00)14. 25/13. 08} 9, 65/10. 80/10. 19 

.40 12. 75/11. 71/11. 75)14. 00/12. 50/11. 00/12. 00/11. 50/13. 75/15. 00)14. 35/10. 20/12. 00/11. 31 

July-December. -| 9.30 13.00/10. 96/10. 00/14. 00/12. 27/10. 75/12. 50/11. 32/11. sala 00)12. 86) 9. 40/12. rate 17 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
TasiE 30.— Wheat and flour: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, and 1918. 


[‘Temporary”’ imports into Italy of wheat to be used for manufacturing products for export are included 
in the total imports as given in the official Italian returns. In the trade returns of Chile the item trigo 
mote speorares tae which might easily be confused with trigo (wheat), is omitted. See ‘General 
note,” Table 12. : 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.] 
Wheat. Wheat flour. Wheat and flour. 
Country. 
Average| 1917 1918 |Average| 1917 1918 |Average|} 1917 1918 
1909-1913}(prelim. )| (prelim. )|1909-1913| (prelim. )|(prelim.)|1909-1913|(prelim.)|(prelim.) 
From— | | 


Barrels. | Barrels. | Bushels. 


Bushels, | Bushels. 
rite Sei 34,385 
22,982 


[geo eee S Oe 1554/752| Soo ee 


? 


United States......) 53,316 | 106,196 
Other countries... ... 16; 210) oss eas8 
TOtal ease oes O24 5827) Seat seseseee 
IMPORTS 
Into— ? 
Belgium.-.......-.. 1357820: Seesaw cle stems eae O) i) eS ee Be Se 13,967 |... aee onl naa cee 
IBV SoBe Aa Sone 12, 283 6,685 | 10,935 1, 825 1, 237 1,681 | 20,495] 12,251 18,499 


, 6771 | 37588 Va sot «stig | Semmes 7,140 
Switzerland -«---.-. 118; 588 poll oes |g BE | e-z-aza-|-ees aces 187885 | S617 | "77S; ii8 
e gdom... 108,059} 6,005] 7 7 5 5 75, 
Other countries. .._. Trike a ees | omen eee eat joe 
Total eens noateag ys Gee tenn © 23,520 |......... een 700,836 |......... ees 
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TABLE 31.—Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1919. 
(000 omitted. ] 


Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1917 1918 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913.1 1913.1 
RADLGIIE PEASE Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
United States............ 37,357 | 43,553 | 44,349 | 42,400 |1, 131,175 |1, 592, 740 |1, 538, 124 | 1,248, 310 
Canada: 
New Brunswick...... 204 190 224 305 5, 933 4,275 7, 051 9, 852 
, 
G@uabecsen css se 1,451] 1,493] 1,933] 2,141] 40,204] 32,466] 52,667 61, 022 
‘OntaniOeerececces cons 2,964 2,687 2,924 2,674 105, 036 98, 075 131, 752 76, 219 
Manitoba............. 1,379] 1,500] 1,715| 1,847) 54,192] 45,375 | 54,474 64, 193 
Saskachewan........] 2,293] 4,522] 4,988] 4,838] 98,481] 123,214] 107,253] 1177316 
eMbentanssee ces ccs. |) 92230) 2,538") 2,652) 12, 767, | 52,045 |: 86, 280 ||) 180,898 65,725 
Others cece seca n. 326 383 354 425 11, 697 13, 316 12, 792 16, 809 
Total Canada......| 9,840 | 13,313 | 14,790 | 14,997] 367,678 | 403,010 | 426,312] 411,136 
2 
MexiG0s22 Src cesses nceeaes (2) (?) (2) (?) 17 (?) (?) (?) 
Ota aae. «ajanee a: 47,197 56, 866 59, 139 57,397 [1,498,870 |1,995, 750 |1, 964,436 | 1,659,446 
SOUTH AMERICA. Sa 
AT BONING sets ceo secee 1,999| 2,525} 3,200] 2,980] 52,122] 32,009] 68,635 44,120 
Ohler. sae. mee ce 68 126 79 79 2, 934 5, 564 3,177 3,250 
Wroaguay: oecec. <> BEQOOES 46 142 165 (?) 830 1, 926 3,697 (2) 
Motalesse. . ssccess= 2,113 2,793 SO, Aaa seme cache 55, 886 39, 499 (DROOL Pesce cee 
EUROPE. 3 Saas 
KORO ee ee ee 4,613 | (2) (2) (2) 143, 392 © 3 (2) 
Hungary proper’........ 2, 669 (?) (2) (2) 85, 840 3) a 2) 
Croatia-Slavonia3_..... a8 246 (2) (2) (2) 5, 216 t 3 2) 
(2) (?) (?) 4,973 3) 2 3) 
(2) (2) 550 40,905 (2) fs 26,920 
(?) (?) (?) 9,880 | 410,012 “ (?) 
981 937 ° 961 43,115 37, 653 41,571 (2) 
(?) (2) (?) 21, 989 (?) (2) (?) 
7,308 6, 721 6,815 | 310,020 | 214,259] 176,504 168, 303 
German yee=. se sec sees ses 10,750 | 58,625 | 58,071 (2) 591, 996 | 5 249, 964 | 4322, 475 2 
@reaseiss eae ceese een () (?) (2) 156 (2) (3) (3) (G 
Teal yates ese clock 1,253} 1,107] 1,211] 1,129] 36,945] 33,889) 41,336 34,722 
Luxemberg.......2.-0-0- @) 56 48] (2) (2) 27015 | 1,459 y 
Netherlands. ...-.<.-.-.- 346 371 392 368 18, 512 18, 594 18,617 20, 512 
INGEN iiee ea low sce cles 266 356 343 343 10, 245 17, 004 16, 582 16, 810 
UG UMA BEL ferecaiv.s shelter 3.6 31,105 (2) 61,084 6866 | 327,545 f 6 5,890 2) 
Russia proper 3.......... 88, 013 (2) (8) @ 874, 945 2) 2) 2) 
Poland... 2-5 -< aoonenenc 2, 858 (2) (2) 2 76, 590 (2) 2) 2) 
Northern Caucasia#...... 1,190 ‘33 ca) 3 29, 602 ts 3 2) 
266 @ 2) a 5, 443 ) ) 
1,276| 1,425] 1,507] 1,538] 29,110| 33,048] 30,474 28, 814 
13969] 13933| 1811] @) 79,115 | 467,142 | 57,880 ) 
1, 835 2,013 2,415 2) 74, 750 80, 981 104, 480 a 
* 9204 ” 246 "365 f ) 7,274 8/678 | 13, 847 5 
Scotland see cte~ os eno e 952 1,041 1, 244 1,110 37,670 44,949 53, 284 40, 340 
Trelandereestecce ese. 1,049] 1,464] 1,579] (@) 63,083 | 80,119] 85, 822 (3) 
Total United King- 
ees Oe wists el 4,040] 4,764] 5,608 |......--- 182,777 | 214,727 | 257,433 |......2-+. 
Total seers 22 eee BENDIS Mes eee calioses cece eee ncnee D628. 1560 |e - nomen ws Lae Noeee ee eee ae 
ASIA 
Cypriisesasscecten == ai sees CG) (2) (?) (*) 429 ae (?) (*) 
Bae 1 Asia (4 gov: 
ntral Asia - 
ernments) pe acts 938 (2) (?) (?) 15, 044 (2) () @) 
Siberia (4 govern- 
ments) eer) ©) | @ | 6@ | 72,805] @) @) @) 
Ty: caucasia (1 gov- 
So eeameat) : a ae = 2 (2) (2) (2) 54 (?) (?) (8) 
Total.......-. SSA eee iron ioe ae 7850 Se em teal) semnesccs lea ese sg 


1 Mg aed average except in a few cases where statistics for 5 years were not available. 


2Noo 


cial statistics. 


3 Old boundaries. 

4 Unofiicial estimate. F 
6 Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 3 
6 Including Bessarabia but excluding Dobrudja. 
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TasiE 31.—Oats: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1919—Con. 


(000 omitted. ] 


Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1917 1918 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913. 1913. 
LEE Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
PM eae Saher eon cere oace 456 682 588 533 12, 950 16, 125 22,914 11, 219 
HMA Sas eee eic sei eens 141 124 151 127 4, 333 3, 996 4,271 3, 
Union of South Africa.... Q) 250 257 @) 7,197 6, 927 Q@) @) 
1 
Total Boe ee 597 | 1,056 WG ecce 24,480 | 27,048 |.......... ieee 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland........ 2 7 (2) (3) 47 109 () (0 
New South Wales. . 75 67 @) (3) 1,571 1, 083 () (1) 
Wictorlg seome eee 388 442 () @) 8, 592 8, 289 (©) Q) 
South Australia...... 101 152 107 174 1,371 1, 840 1, 249 1,609 
Western Australia... 81 122 96 @) 1, 204 1,689 909 @) 
Masmaninessvece were 61 55 Q) @) 2,066 1,006 () cy 
Total Australia. -. 708 845 GIG WW sence cae 14, 851 14, 016 40/387 ees score 
New Zealand...........- 376 177 156 173 13, 664 5,371 4,943 6,926 
Total Australasia..} 1,084] 1,022 CPP Re Ae 28, 515 19, 387 15, 380. fo2-- 288s 
Grand total........ DSS OIG os semea lee asa ae it 323738 tat accent / Bee ae 4 


1 No official statistics. 


TABLE 32.—Oats: Total production in countries named in Table 31, 1895-1916. 


Year. Production. Year. 
Bushels. 
1895....| 3,008, 154,000 |] 1901..... 
1896....| 2,847,115, 000 |] 1902..... 
1897....| 2,633,971, 000 |} 1903..... 
1898....| 2,903, 974,000 || 1904..... 
1899....| 3, 256, 256, 000 |} 1905..... 
1900....| 3, 166,002, 000 |) 1906..... 


Production. Year. 
Bushels. 

2, 862, 615, 000 |} 1907... .-. 
3, 626, 303, 000 || 1908... .. 
3, 378, 034, 000 || 1909.-..- 
3, 611, 302, 000 || 1910....- 
3,510, 167, 000 || 1911. ___. 
3, 544, 961, 000 || 1912..... 


Production. Year. 


Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. 

3, 603, 896, 000 || 1913..... 4, 697, 437, 000 
3,591, 012, 000 || 1914..... 4, 034, 857, 000 
4, 312, 882, 000 || 1915..... 4, 362, 713, 000 
4, 182, 410, 000 || 1916.-..-. £ 138, 050, 000 
3, 808, 561, 000 

4, 617, 394, 000 


TaBLE 33.—Oats: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1919. 


t 


A Russia United 
United Ger- ;, 1 | Hungary = 
: A a 2 = 
Year States. naan many.! Ustee proper.! France ae 

—_———— 

Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
AS01809 Vereen eae 26.1 17.8 40. 0 ONG I] eee 29.8 43.6 
19001000 eee ec eee aoe 29.3 20.0 50.7 29.8 30.7 31.6 44.3 
POLG—LON a eee eee. memes 30. 5 21.8 54.7 37.5 31.9 31.0 42.9 
1906 Gxt fang arene eee in 421 eters 31.2 15.1 55.7 34.1 34. 2 27.0 43.8 
LOO (tenet. eee etm ome aeer ne 23.7 19.7 58.3 35.7 30.0 31.8 45.1 
OOS ene ne eiered sone eto es 2540 20.1 50. 2 32.0 26.8 29.6 43.5 
L900 eae oe. cee ieee sane 28. 6 25.7 59.0 37.4 33. 8 34.1 45.9 
VIO Gah Ross cee cea eee 31.6 22.5 51.3 31.5 26.8 29.8 44.3 
TIM IG sete acts PS senses 2 24.4 18.6 49. 6 33.7 33.8 30.8 41.5 
de) De Aare Aenea eee heed 37.4 23. 6 54.1 36. 2 31.1 31.9 41.7 
1913S. goatee testo ee 29. 2 26.3 61.1 39.3 34. 6 31.6 43.0 
TOs Sao Sones mack eee e 29.7 17.9 57.4 46. 6 33. 2 31.0 44.0 
LOLS cogs. oer tree Sees Se isc os 37.8 22. 4 36. 2 21.6 30. 4 25.6 44.3 
YSN Ptr amas SeNs Geen See es On ea aeeeree iy A ig WEES Gee MG (5, geet 30. 2 42.5 
eh $a SEEN etSahe ee eR eee E o. Gee. eee 8 290) have eee aoe 2 akSisles 136.8 45.1 

aja intmielaterelstaicie aa emia eee esate SAO Ee ere 3:39, OF 3 ee ce eee eee 28. fb 
LONG or cranes eyeceain ce ater 28. 9 mie ao 


1 Bushels of 32 pounds. 


2 Winchester bushels. 


* Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 
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TaBLE 34.—Oats: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., n the United States, 1849-1919. 


Notr.—Figures in italics are census 


culture. 


_Estimates of acres are obta 
the published numbers of the preced 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver-| 
age 
Year. | Acreage. | yield Ea as 
per ion. 
acre 
Acres. |Bush Bushels. 

TASTE aes Soe oe ee eae 146, 584, 000 
PESO. o\\o mints ao * s-[2 =< -= 172,643, 000) 
1866. 8, 864,000} 30.2) 268, 141, 000) 
1867. .| 10,082,000} 27.6] 278, 698, 000! 
1868. .} 9,666,000} 26.4! 254,961, 000) 
1869. .] 9,461,000} 30.5] 288,334, 000 
MSO a elite aineys <a sie af mtorerss 282, 107, 000 
1870. -| 8,792,000} 28.1] 247,277,000 
1871..} 8,366,000] 30.6] 255,743,000 
1872. .| 9,001,000} 30.2] 271,747,000 
1873. 9,752,000} 27.7] 270,340, 000) 
1874. .} 10,897,000} 22.1) 240,369, 000 
1875. .| 11,915,000] 29.7] 354,318, 000 
1876. -| 13,359,000] 24.0] 320, 884, 000 
1877. .| 12,826,000} 31.7} 406,394, 000 
1878. .| 13,176,000] 31.4] 413,579, 000 
1879. .| 12,684,000] 28.7] 363,761, 000) 
1879. .| 16,145,000| 25.3] 407,859, 000 
1880. .] 16,188,000] 25.8] 417, 885, 000 
1881. .| 16, 832,000] 24.7} 416, 481, 000 
1882. .] 18,495,000] 26.4] 488, 251,000 
1883. -| 20,325,000} 28.1) 571,302,000 
1884. .] 21,301,000) 27.4) 583,628, 000 
1885. .] 22,784,000) 27.6} 629, 409, 000 
1886. .} 23,658,000} 26.4) 624, 134, 000 
1887. .} 25,921,000} 25.4) 659,618, 000 
1888 . .| 26,998,000} 26.0} 701,735,000) 
1889. .| 27,462,000) 27.4] 751,515,000 
1889. .| 28,321,000} 28.6) 809,251,000) 
1890 26,431,000} 19.8} 523,621,000 
1891 25,582,000} 28.9} 738,394, 000) 
1892. .| 27,064, 24.4} 661, 035, 000 
1893. .| 27,273,000} 23.4} 638, 855, 000 
1894. .| 27,024,000} 24.5) 662, 037,000 
1895. -| 27,878,000) 29.6} 824, 444, 000 
1896. .| 27,566,000) 25.7) 707,346, 000) 
1897 - -| 25,730,000) 27.2} 698,768,000 
1898. -| 25,777,000) 28.4} 730,907,000 
1899. .} 26,341,000) 30.2} 796,178, 000 
1899. .| 29,540,000) 31.9] 943,889, 000 
1900. .| 27,365,000} 29.6] 809, 126, 000 
1901. .| 28,541,000} 25.8| 736, 809, 000! 
1902. .| 28,653,000} 34.5] 987,843, 000 
1903. .| 27,638,000] 28.4| 784,094,000 
1904. .| 27,843,000] 32.1] 894,596, 000 
1905. .| 28,047,000} 34.0] 953, 216, 000) 
1906. .| 30,959,000} 31.2] 964,905, 000 
1907. -| 31,837,000) 23.7) 754, 443, 000 
1908. .} 32,344,000] 25.0] 807, 156, 000 
1909. -} 33, 204,000] 30.3]1, 007, 353, 000) 
1909. .| 35, 159, 000| 28. 6|1,007, 143, 000 
19104 -| 37,548,000) 31. 6/1, 186, 341, 000 
19i1. .] 37,763,000] 24.4! 922, 298, 000 
1912. .| 37,917,000] 37. 4]1, 418, 337, 000 
1913. .| 38,399, 000] 29. 2/1, 121, 768, 000 
1914. .| 38,442,000} 29. 7/1, 141, 060, 000) 
1915. .] 40,996, 000] 37. 8}1, 549, 030, 000 
1916. .| 41,527,000! 30. 1/1, 251, 837, 000) 
1917. .| 43,553,000} 36. 6/1, 592, 740, 000) 
1918. .| 44,349,000} 34. 7/1, 538, 124, 000 
1919. .| 42,400,000} 29. 4/1, 248, 310, 000 


1 Quotations are for No. 2 to 1906. 


2 Oatmeal not included 1866 to 1882 inclusive. 


ing year, exce 


Aver- Chicago cash price per 
age bushel, contract. 
farm Farm 
price value, Followi 
per Dec.1. | December. | *° OWNS 
bushel May. 
Dee. 1. aa ES eal 
Low. | High.] Low. | High. 
Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
35.1 36 43 59 78 
44.5 Gee ye eee tS St 
41.7| 106,356,000) 43 49} 563 624 
38.0} 109,522,000) 40 3} 464) © 534 
39.0} 96,444,000} 373) 41 474} 51 
36.2) 92,591,000) 303 33 343, 423) 
29.9} 81,304, 000 234] 2531 30 34 
34.6) 93,474,000) 34 403) 44 483 
47.1| 113,134,000) 519) 543) 573) 643 
32.0) 113,441,000) 293} 303] 288] 312 
32.4) 103,845,000) 313] 344) 374] 453 
28.4) 115,546,000} 244) 27 23 27 
24.6) 101, 752, 000 198} 208] 248) 304, 
33.1] 120,533,000/ 323| 363) 293] 342 
36.0} 150, 244,000) 293) 333} 361] 393 
46.4] 193,199,000] 434| 463] 483] 568 
37.5} 182,978,000} 343) 414) 382 Fi 
32.7] 187,040,000) 293) 364] 303) 344 
27.7| 161,528,000} 223} 254) 344] 37 
28.5] 179,632,000} 27 29 264] 298 
29. 8} 186,138,000) 252 274 25%] 274 
30. 4} 200, 700,000) 283 30%} 324] 38 
27.8] 195,424,000) 25 263 212 3 
22.9; 171,781,000) 20 21 242) 30 
42.4) 222,048,000} 392 437) 454 54 
31. 5 232,312,000| 314/ 338| ggal 334 
31.7] 209,254,000] 258| 314] 283] 321 
29. 4| 187,576,000) 273 294; 324] (36 
32.4) 214,817,000) 283%] 293) 274| 303 
19.9} 163,655,000] 168 174) 18 193 
18.7; 132,485,000} 163 18% 16 18% 
21.2) 147,975,000) 21 3% 26 32 
25.5] 186,405,000) 26 274 24 273 
24.9] 198,168,000) 241) 23 211) 233 
25. 8} 208, 669,000} 213) 223 27%, 31 
39.9] 293,659,000) 42 48} 41 493 
30.7} 303,585,000) 294 32 33%| 38% 
34.1) 267,662,000} 344 38 398) 449 
31.3} 279,900,000} 283] 32 283) 32 
29.1) 277,048,000] 294) 323) 323} 343 
31.7| 306, 293,000} 33 353 444) 484 
44.3] 334,568,000] 463} 502] 523} 564 
47.2| 381,171,000} 483] 503} 564! 624 
40.2] 405,121,000} 40] 45] 363) 431 
34.4] 408,388,000) 31 323} 314] 36 
45.0) 414,663,000} 464) 47%) 503] 58 
31.9} 452,469,000) 31 313 354] 43 
39. 2) 439,596,000) 37% 40%] 37 42} 
43.8] 499,431,000} 46%) 493) 503} 56 
36.1} 559,506,000) 40%) 44 393} 493 
52.4] 655,928,000) 463 54 593) 74 
66. 6|1,061,474,000| 703] 808 72] 793 
70. 9}1,090,322,000} 68 TAL] 6673] «= 744 
71.7} 895,603,000} 77 BOa ocho |seeess 


returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
ined by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
pt that a revised base is used for applying percentage 


Domestic 
exports, 
including 
oatmeal, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1.2 


Bushels. 


825, 895 
122) 554 
481, 871 
121, 517 


147, 572 
262, 975 
714, 072 
812, 873 
504, 770 


1, 466, 228 
2) 854, 128) 
3,715, 479 
5,452, 136 

766, 366 


402, 904 
625, 690 
461, 496 
3, 274, 622 
6, 203, 104 


7,311, 306 
1, 374, 635 

573, 080 
1,191, 471 
15, 107, 238 


1, 382, 836 
10,586, 644 
2; 700, 793 
6, 290, 229 
1, 708, 824 


15, 156, 618 
37, 725, 083 
73, 880, 307 
33, 534, 362 
45, 048, 857 


42, 268, 931 


4] 13, 277, 612) 


8, 381, 805 
1, 960, 740 
8, 394, 692 


48, 434, 541 
6, 386, 334 
2, 518, 855 
2, 333, 817 


2, 548, 726 


3, 845, 850 
2) 677, 749 
36, 455, 474 
2, 748, 743 


-|100, 609, 272) 
4) 98, 960, 481 


95, 105, 698 


4125, 090, 611 


1109, 004, 734 


Imports, 
during 
fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 

July 1.3 


Bushels. 


778, 198 
780, 798 
326, 659 
2, 266, 785 


599, 514 
535, 250 
295, 555 
191, 802 

1, 500, 040 


121, 547 
41,597 
21, 391 
13, 395 

489, 576 


40, 025 
91, 289 
383, 418 
6, 691, 700 


1, 034, 511 


107, 318 
2, 622, 357 
723) 899 
22, 273, 624 
630, 722 
665, 314 
761, 644 
2, 591, 077 
551, 355 


3 Oatmeal not included 1867 to 1882, inclusive, and 1909. 


4 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 35.—Oats: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 


(See head note of Table 4.] 


Average 
Average ; _farm F 
Year. Acreage. | yieldper| Production. | price per ae pe 
acre, bushel eas 
Dee. 1. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 

16, 145, 000 27.9 450, 745, 000 33. 3 150, 178, 000 
28,321,000 28. 3 801, 586, 000 21.9 175, 801, 000 
28, 102, 000 20. 4 572, 665, 000 41.6 238, 345, 000 
27, 604, 000 30. 4 838, 876, 000 30. 6 256, 814, 000 
28, 023, 000 24. 8 695, 267, 000 31.5 218, 954, 000 
28, 452, 000 23.8 676, 154, 000 29.1 196, 505, 000 
28, 362, 000 25. 2 715, 559, 000 32.1 229, 538, 000 
29, 379, 000 30. 2 885, 900, 000 19.4 172, 186, 000 
29, 645, 000 26.3 780, 563, 000 18.3 143, 192, 000 
28, 353, 060 27.9 791, 591, 000 20. 8 164, 886, 000 
28, 769, 000 29.3 842,747, 000 25.2 212, 482, 000 
29, 540, 000 3163 925, 555, 000 24.5 226,588, 000 
30, 290, 000 29.9 904, 566, 000 25.4 230, 160, 000 
29, 894, 000 26.0 778,531, 000 40.0 311, 374, 000 
30, 578, 000 34.5 | 1,055,441, 000 30. 6 322, 944, 000 
30, 866, 000 27.5 848, 824, 000 33.8 286, 879, 000 
31, 353, 000 32.1 | 1,007,183, 000 31.0 312, 467, 000 
32, 072, 000 33.3 | 1,068, 780, 000 28. 8 308, 086, 000 
33, 353, 000 31.0 | 1,034, 623, 000 31.8 | 329, 142, 000 
33, 641, 000 24.0 807, 308, 000 44.3 357, 340, 000 
34, 006, 000 24.9 847, 109, 000 47.3 400, 363, 000 
35, 159, 000 30.4 | 1,068, 289, 000 40. 6 433, 869, 000 


TaBLE 36.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918 and 1919. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production 
(thousands of bushels). 


Total value, basis 
Dee. 1 price 
(thousands of dollars), 


State. 
1919 1918 1919 

Maine: = seas eeceene tees eee es 169 169 5, 746 
New Hampshire. 3-......2-..-- 33 30 1, 221 
VerIMONE Bice fot es nec ciac cone 110 110 3, 960 
Massachusetts as 15 12 570 
Rhode Island.......... maces cs 2 2 68 
Connecticutice--sesssseees sess 20 19 620 
INewWaMiork* sree chico. ss asas eta 1,160 1,260 29, 580 
New Jerseys.= <<. 32-5 82 79 2,460 
’ Pennsylvania 1,189 1,210 36, 859 
Dela warOsss=2tee Wes see eas 115 
Moarvlandignattnneeecsosseenasc 65 60 1, 820 
WATSLDIA suc peeeneet eee sie 240 225 5, 280 
Wiest: Virginia2 220. 2 soeee 190 160 4,750 
North Carolina........... 322 300 3, 767 
Houth-Carolinace.: cee neem sees 510 500 11,730 
Georgian sccatc 2c ceacis seer aes et 540 550 10, 800 
LOT aL see. A aeracnieee 60 60 1,140 
Onicha eee eee 1,548 1,700 51, 858 
in diana:ssseccenenenon 1, 825 2, 025 60, 225 
TLIO 1s Sey. eee eee scars a 4,102 4,508 123, 060 
Michigan ttc actysete sn; aces oe 1, 475 1, 658 36, 875 
Wisconsin 2,339 2,378 78, 123 
Minnesota 3, 220 3, 282 90, 160 
OWA oo heteeste eee 5, 670 5, 823 196, 182 
IMISSOULL. cecee eee ee mene came 1,417 1,524 38, 259 
North makotanwtacesncseeeesneae 2, 400 2,575 38, 400 
South Dakota 1,850 2,050 53, 650 
Nebraska.......... 2,133 2,531 69, 962 
ANSHS< Se eee eee eee 1,574 "2,329 44, 229 
Remtucky.ccoscccscsneneneccnees 0 400 9,900 


1918 1919 1918 

6,7 $5, 286 $6, 084 
1) 140 1, 038 992 
4510 3,564 4,059 
480 513 437 
84 65 76 
722 546 | 650 
51, 660 24, 551 43, 394 
3,160 1, 968 2° 496 
47,190 29} 487 37, 752 
175 1 152 

1,980 1, 492 1,7 
5,175 5, 280 5,175 
4320 4, 322 3.931 
5,100 3, 993 5,508 
11; 000 12? 903 12’ 980 
11, 000 12, 420 13, 090 
1) 080 1,368 1) 242 
74,800 37,338 52) 360 
85, 050 41) 565 56,984 
198, 352 86, 142 132, 896 
66, 320 26, 181 45,761 
110, 815 54, 686 74) 246 
134,562 57,702 84, 774 
244” 566 125,556 156,522 
44) 196 27) 164 30, 937 
60, 512 25, 728 36, 912 
79.950 33, 800 47,170 
56, 188 45, 475 36,522 
51,238 32) 287 37,404 
9, 600 ’ 009 8,640 
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TABLE 36.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1918 and 1919— 


Continued. 
anaes Total value, basis 
Thousands of acres Production Dec 1 pri 
: a price 
ee (thousands of bushels). (thousands of dollars). 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
a | 

WeMmMesseel er. toe sS22 7.48 400 325 9, 200 8, 125 8, 556 400 
ate f ! i 7096 
aes bees eee SE 372 1428 6, 696 8) 132 7,031} ® 8,701 
TAG TSI ass OCC ee 3 3 » 50 2 000 ? 50 4 980 
pPexnak eee a Rune Soe eey oe 2, 250 1,510 94) 500 22) 197 60, 480 20,421 
Seems SIS SOBs Het eRe ae 1, eh 1,300 49,500 31, 200 34, 650 26, 208 
ArKansas..<..2.0.02.200202.200. 420 390 9} 240 9} 945 8, 131 8, 752 
Montana ..0.02.2.0.0.22 220. 2 680 6,120 20, 400 5, 569 16, 320 
Wyoming...-.-..2.2.0.- 2220 315 285 5,670 11, 685 6,350 9) 348 
orado 249 251 6,524 7,530 5,872 6, 024 
oe Mexico 65 46 2,340 1, 288 | 2,223 1,146 
Arizona 13 1l 533 440 533 528 
Utah...... 72 90 2, 448 4,050 | 2,399 3,928 
Nevada 12 14 384 532 384 628 
DP pe on mc aos eens 220 237 7,700 9, 480 7,546 8, 911 
penne SS eo ee eee 320 310 12, 800 8,370 11, 904 8, 203 
Oregon. --...2.2.2..e sesso 347 361 11, 104 9, 025 10, 216 8, 664 
ORDA oe ete on 55. arene 175 175 5, 250 5, 600 5, 040 5, 264 
United States............. 42,400| 44,349 | 1,248,310 | 1,538,124] 895,603 | 1, 090,322 


TABLE 37.—Oats: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1919. 


[000 omitted, except in weight and quality columns.] 


Crop. Shipped 
j 
us Ose ste Total Wee onto 
me “hug. L. Quantity eae Qualit ssa ‘citnine “where 
ys 1 ality. owing. 
bushel. CASAS 
| 

| Bushels. Bushels. Pounds. Pith Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
71,139 698, 768 28.6 87.6 769, 907 271,729 204, 147 
44,554 730, 907 30.5 84.5 775, 461 283, 209 193, 527 
50, 537 796,178 29.7 89.5 846, 715 290, 937 223,014 
54, 214 809, 126 Stiles 89. 2 863, 340 292, 803 242, 850 
47,713 736, 809 Bead) 83.7 784, 522 226, 393 143, 398 
30, 570 987,843 30.7 86.7 | 1,018,413 364, 926 258, 438 
73, 352 784, 094 31.0 79.9 857, 446 273, 708 223, 959 
42,194 894, 596 29.7 91.4 936, 790 347, 166 261, 989 
55, 836 953, 216 31.5 92.4 1,009,052 379, 805 277, 183 
67, 688 964, 905 32.0 88.2 | 1,032,593 384, 461 266, 182 
68, 258 754, 443 29.4 77.0 822, 701 267,476 210,923 
37, 797 807, 156 29.8 81.3 844, 953 278, 847 244,444 
26, 323 1,007, 143 32.7 91.4 1,033, 466 365, 438 329, 255 
- 64,200 | 1,186, 34] 32.7 93.8 | 1, 250, 541 442, 665 363, 103 
67,801 922,298 31.1 84.6 990, 09% 289, 989 265, 944 
34,875 | 1,418, 337 33.0 91.0} 1,.453.212 604, 249 438, 130 
103,916 | 1,121,768 32.1 89.1 | 1,225, 684 419, 481 297,365 
62, 467 1,141,060 31.5 86.5 J, 203, 527 379, 369 335, 5389 
55,607 | 1,549,030 33.0 87.5 | 1,604, 637 598, 148 465, 823 
113,728 | 1,251, 837 31.2 88.2 | 1,365, 565 394, 211 355, 092 
47,834 | 1,592,740 33.4 95.1 |- 1,640,574 599, 208 514, 117 
81,424 | 1,538,124 33,2 93.6 | 1,619, 548 590, 251 421, 568 
93,045 | 1,248,310 31.1 84.7 | 1,341,355 422,814 321,223 
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TABLE 38.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 
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TABLE 39.—Oats: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ee 

PAM phe ee enact ees 70.8 | 73.9} 51.4] 39.1] 45.0] 39.1] 32.2] 45.1] 33.2] 42.8 47.3 
HOD. liececace tee st ees 64.3) 787) 55.2) 44.6) 50.1} 39.3) 82.4] 47.5] 33.1] 45.0 49.0 
Moar Wea. .secedsccen at 62.6 | 86.2) 56.9) 42.7] 52.1] 38.9] 33.1] 49.8] 32.8] 46.0 60.1 
UG 05 Op le an Se See 65.8 | 88.9] 61.5) 42.0] 53.4] 39.5] 33.1] 52.0] 32:3) 45.6 51.4 
May: 1st etter a5 22222- 70.9} 86.0) 71.0] 42.6] 53.4] 39.5] 34.2] 56.0] 33.2] 43.3 53.0 
PUNO canes sacle ne = 71.2) 78.1) 69.9) 42.1] 51.3 10.0} 36.0} 55.3 | 34.7] 43.0 52.2 
ULC AN ah EAB Ae ee ee 70.9) 76.37) 68.9 | 40.4) 46.7 |- 38.8) 87.7] 52.5) 37.5 | 42,1 51.2 
AU clement ences < 75.3 | 73.0) 73.7} 40.1] 45.4] 36.7] 87.6] 44.3] 40.2] 41.7 50. 8 
Repiyle ene a sees occcc 71.7) 70.3 | 61.7] 43.1] 385] 42.3) 39.3] 35.0] 40.4] 38.4 48.1 
CO¥ct rt Nips Se eae 68.4] 71.0] 62.3 | 44.5] 34.5] 43.3] 39.6] 33.6] 42.5] 36.2] 47.6 
ENO Vales aes sehats 68.7 | 68.2] 61.7] 49.0] 34.9] 42.9) 87.9] 33.6] 43.8] 349 47.6 
Dec His se cus. a5 es = HAST \ 97009) 66.65) 62.4) 3601) 43.8} 39.2.) 31-9 | 45.0.) 34.4 | ~ 49.2 
Average......... 69.5 | 74.6] 62.7] 44.0} 42.5 | 40.9 | 36.8 41.4] 387] 39.9 49.1 


TaBLeE 40.—Oats; Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1899-1919. 


, | aed | ag oe 
Year. % | gS || Year. % |S || Year. f B13 
ein | & | 83] g | 5 & | £2 g | 3 & | 38 
E & 
2a orp a See te ca eels 
1999....| 88.7 | 90.0 | 90.8 | 87.2 | 1906....| 85.9 | 84.0 | 82.8 | 81.9 |] 1913....| 87.0 | 76.3 | 73.8| 74.0 
1900....| 91.7 | 85.5 | 85.0 | 82.9 || 1907....| 81.6 | 81.0 | 75.6 | 65.5 || 1914...-| 89.5 | 84.7 | 79.4] 75.8 
1901....| 85.3 | 83.7 | 73.6 | 72.1 || 1908...-} 92.9 | 85,7 | 76.8 | 69.7 || 1915.-.-| 92.2 | 93.9 | 91.6 | 91.1 
1902....| 90.6 | 92.1) 89.4 | 87.2 || 1909...-| 88.7 | 88.3 | 85.5 | 83.8 || 1916... 86.9 | 86.3 | 81.5 | 78.0 
1903....| 85.5 | 84.3] 79.5] 75.7 || 1910 ...| 91.0 | 82.2 | 81.5 | 83.3 || 1917....| 88.8 | 89.4 | 87.2 | 90.4 
1904....| 89.2 | 89.8 | 86.6 | 85.6 || 1911....| 85.7 | 68.8 | 65.7 | 64.5 || 1918...-| 93.2 | 85.5 | 82.8 | 84.4 
1905...-| 92.9 | 92.1 | 90.8 | 90.3 || 1915..../ 91.1 | 89.2 | 90.3 | 92.3 || 1919...) 93.2 | 87.0 | 76.5 | 73.1 


TaBLE 41.—Oats: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1914-1919. 


Estimated amount sold monthly by 


farmers of United States (millions of Per cent of year’s sales, 
bushels). 
Month, 
1918-19 |1917-18 |1916-17 |1915-16 |1914-15 |1918-19 |1917-18 |1916-17 |1915-16 |1914-15 

eae 34 24 31 234 35 8.0 4.7 8.3 5.1 10.4 
fe nen 82 82 87 53 64'| 19.6] 16:4] 23.3] 11.8 18.7 
September....-...-- 50 67 51 59 | a SUC) abe lh me Rane baO 16.3 
Gctobert ote 43 56 40 57 40 Gel! sulssh) = Gubyell = iby 11.7 
November. ....----- 30 38 30 48 27 7.2 Til 8.0} 10.6 7.9 
December.....------ 28 39 21 47 23 6.7 7.8 5.7| 10.5 6.9 
Ait Teer 28 42 28 33 26 6.7 8.3 7.5 7.4 7.6 
< Be ne Aa 19 40 20 36 19 4.5 8.0 5.3 8.0 5.6 
Marchiseseseo.25.22 23 35 20 23 15 5.5 7h 5.2 5.0 4.4 
srlen oe ee Fy hae 14 21 13 6.3 6.5 3.8 4.6 Bal 
ECS oe 29 20 17 28 10 7.0 4.0 4.4 6.3 Beil 
Finest eae. ese oe 28 24 16 22 13 6.7 4.9 4.3 5.0 307 
Season.....--.| 420 500 375 450 340 | 100.0| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
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sway | WH |'ao7 gay | U3 | 007] srgay | WStH|H07T oo aatH | Mory Lee UatH | “Mor ye? wan | Mor | Say, | UBT | ory non y | TH | 40071 
*Csqrooried) ay] —e" prepuryg “OUT M €°ON “OUTTM £ ON 7 yoVIyUOL) “PaXTUL Z “ON “OUTUM § “ON roqy Z ‘ON ake 
odsToUBL.yT UBg “qIoIyaqT “TynNG moysico) a0 (@) | “‘Tyeuurouly “e1OUIIT eg “yIOX MAN 
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TaBLE 43.—Oats (including oatmeal): International trade, calendar years 1911-1918, 


1917, and 1918. 


[See “General note,’’ Table 12.) 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Country. Average | 1917 1918 Average | 1917 1918 
y 1911-1913. | (prelim.).| (prelim.). Soaniry. 1911-1913. | (prelim.).| (prelim.), 
From— Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. || From— Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Algeria... -<:<..... 1,296 | 4,525 6,900 || Netherlands........| 33,814 |..........|......... v1 
Atpentina, 5-02... 52, 754 18,719 37,347 ||, Roumania......... 1ONOU2) | eres nasal et cerca 
Butgariack ssc... 05:. Yc eS Se ee eee ee IRUISSI A Seek ec GB; 270M aoe See aie 
Canada... -.| 16,583 | 59,791 37,814 || Sweden............ 2, 342 ta a ae 
Chindeeaye oe. 2 26: 412 70 || United Kingdom...) 1,411 147 1 
Chile@i oe Sree y-ase 2, 499 BV460i | cae, 283 | United States...... 12,592 | 113,614 | 131,085 
Denmark .......... 151 1 || Other countries. ... By QU aware acacia estate aes 
1 ivi ycve ee ee BSG) Ree es eee eee ——_-——— 
Germanys cok eat MBO Sse eee me ool ee SF SDotalieesaeers |e Lod, 4279 | eaters [ee teciencets 
IMPORTS 
_ Into— Into— 

Austria-Hungary... IRC 2 18) Se, 8 ene a (ea Philippine Islands . 486 200 53 
Pelgium........... S845 Bee sect yn afccc Sarasin WASSIQ sac aoe semen NAGY Sl es cas ee ans Seon en eaas 
Denmark.) ..<ct.<- 4,126 67 () Sweden............ 6, 055 PRY i eemecceec 

Vie eel bea 1,361 1,491 1,649 || Switzerland........ 12, 484 3, 372 2, 142 
Mintarnid eee ga e EST ete ys a ley omen United Kingdom...) 64, 755 58, 014 55, 595 
RAINCG ts Ser sane 30, 746 42, 819 33, 353 || United States._.... 5, 557 1, 983 1,444 
Germany -< 22)... -- 415320) coe Soe: rotate nee ook Other countries .... ee Se ee iseeerees arene i 2 
Ttaly eee en: 9,040] 19,802 19, 258 
Netherlands........ IS OOL We gee Meat hes ae nee Totalivese eee 236/047 |Nocecermaclaecesceente 
Norway. 2-5. 4. & 698 (hich ES aes Seen 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 


BARLEY. 


TasiE 44.—Barley: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1919. 


[000 omitted.] 


Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1917 1918 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913.1 1913.1 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushesl. 
United States_...-...:--. 7,619 | 8,933] 9,740] 7,420] 181,881 | 211,759 | 256,225 | 165,719 
Canada: 
New Brunswick...... 3 2 if 11 79 40 163 269 
LEP o) 0 ye ao Cee 99 166 189 235 2, 382 3, 064 4, 551 5, 237 
OMEATIO: Nc. «5. cae 2 aes 587 361 660 569 17,017 11,191 24, 248 13, 803 
Manitoba sesso 6 n= 561 708 1,103 849 15, 954 15, 930 27, 963 18, 326 
Saskatchewan........ 234 670 699 493 ,350| 14,068] 11,888 9, 236 
PMI DOr ba aceon vanes ee 185 472 470 414 5, 364 10, 386 7, 756 10, 562 
(COVA 2 heer as cera 14 13 25 30 386 379 718 903 
Total Canada. ..... 1, 683 2, 392 3,153 2,601 48, 532 55, 058 77, 287 58, 336 
Mexicosscse-ui acetone (2) (2) () (2) 6, 666 (2) 17,711 (2) 
Totale. ese see se 5302! eee ee ee etre seta oe dcian O37 OMOuls oss seeee B61, 228seacee= sce 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases where statistics for 5 years were not avaiiable. 


2 No official statistics. 
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[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1917 1918 1919 we 1917 1918 1919 
1913. 1913. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Areonpinases ae. eee sees 268 388 () @) 
Chile.... 117 125 98 98 
Uruguay. 4 13 6 Q) 
ORG: au 5. y eee 389 BOT Nes son. Vee wo eafoe 
EUROPE. | 
Auisttign2 pease eae ee 2,712 0 @) iS (1) (1) 
Hungary proper 2........| 2,760 Q (2) @) | 69,812 (2) 5 ee RS, 
Croatia-Slavonia2........ 158 3 (2) @) | 2,540 @) 2 @) 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 2..... 214 Qa @) C1 © 35455 @) ) Q@) 
Belem =. ee bee af. (ty Gs 75 4-947 |G) (a) 3,617 
Bulgaria 2... _. ts 616 (2) Q) Q) 12,425 | 314,739 (@) () 
IDenmariee Soe se soe sees 591 592 548 22, 589 17,881 21, 465 (@) 
Amends soon ees See seen Q) Q) 1 1 5, 737 : 
Vrarice 2m mer sl Soke 1,866 | 41,699 | 41,371] 1,340] 46,489] 437,265| 427,475 23, 626 
Germany ?........ 3,976 | 63,733 | §3,640| © 153,529 | 6 89,886 | 5 103,720 
Ataly? Sep eae we 613 469 494 479 10, 104 7, 422 9,186 8,327 
Luxemberg....... @) a | Q) Sr es) 154 136 @) 
Netherlands....- 68 52 60 59 3, 270 2,573 2,615 2, 688 
Norway......... 89 116 156 156 2, 867 4021 5,622 | 35,787 
Roumania.......- 21,319 () 62,120 | 61,827 | 224,821 Q) § 4,993 CG 
Russia proper 2... 23,075 Q) 1) G 372, 856 (2) (7) @) 
oland?2cs) ies 1,249 (2) ty Qa 27, 150 (1) @) Ge, 
Northern Caucasia 2...... 3, 735 Q) (1) (2 67,191 (2) Q) Q) 
Serbiad Sac cla oye hcnne 242 Q) Q) @) 5,072 (2) ac) 2 
Spainscaseeee 3,509 | 4,086| 4,209| 4,100| 743689| 76,747| 90,496| 74,432 
Bwedeiie ne anasto. oe aesee 451 | 4 452 (@) 14, 592 12. 263 12, 947 1 
United Kingdom: ; 
rag Wael ts some oS 1,400 | 1,365] 1,395 1 47,352 | 42,397) 45,328] (3 
Wales. = 2. = 88 106 1 2,812 2,781 3,312 @) 
Scotland. . 191 159 153 174 7,103 5,816 5, 416 6,083 
ireland asees ner anh 165 177 185 @) 7,493 7,796 8,024 
Total United King- 
dom ease f SAde et 7OG ul ete B50 [eee aoe: 64,760 | 59,290 | 62,080 |.......-.. 
Total Mek oes CAO 7 PAN Se tem ee [See oeeeee bBee ce 1t .0602 189") socks ceo LCR See 
ASIA. 
British India............. | 7,836| 7,883 | 78,323] (2) 40,973 | 155,447 | 7 155,307 Q) 
CyDrig.2 be cctcetost ) (i) (3) Q) 2151) #1.954|  Q) (a) 
Japanese Empire: | 
aDaNe bss co2bccuend 3,183 2,888 2, 862 2,931 89, 528 88,836 82, 650 91, 500 
Mommosasce see cee Q@) @) C ) 2) ay 
Korede aan yak Q) Qa) Q) a Q) Q) 27,751 | 26,480 
Total Japanese Em- 
ILO a rwideec mace Sh188 ilccmmeacanheceeecesl sees een. 89; 581. |... 25. cee eae. ee 
Russia: 
Central aay. (4 gov- 
ernments) 2. ....... 368 1 1 1 L 
Siberia iS govern- a = . eee Se Ss ° 
merits)i2\- sea eee 459 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Transcaucasia (1 gov- ®) ¢) @) 6,027} @) Q) Q) 
ernment) 22. ee. 2. eerie @) @) 25 @) @) 
Mott ehcn «tees 11, 853 105,876 Lads, St ee eee: « 


1 No official statistics. 
2 Old boundaries. 
® Unofficial estimate. 


5 Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 
§ Including Bessarabia but excluding Dobrudja. 
7 Incomplete. 


«Excludes territory that was occupied by theenemy. 
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[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1917 1918 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913. 1913. 
; nel Acres. | Acres. | Acres Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
UA See oy eel re ee cee 3,353 | 2,839] 2,794] 2,639] 41,961 | 28,529] 60,742 33, 667 
tj eee eee 394 445, 336 357 (4) 13, 598 9, 871 1) 
IRUIMLS Sree a) tnietia tee eel 1,145 1,038 1,197 977 7,900 8, 267 13, 090 6,110 
Union of South Africa... . @) 57 58 55 2,015 1,000 1) 1 
ADELE We ae ae eS 2 S02 4 379)| 4, 385 4028 | BSS 7G Bl yBed (Si alle sec eke 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Australia: d 
Queensland.......... 7 13 @) @) 119 250 @) 1 
New South Wales... 12 5 Q) (@) 204 as Q) 1 
Victoriaz.- 2. Soke one 60 93 @) @) 1, 400 1,800 1) 1 
South Australia...... 46 104 @) @) 842 1,734 1) 1 
Western Australia. ... 6 il Q) @) 70 134 Q) 2 
Pasmaniia se... cosa. 6 5 Q) @) 184 89 Q) Q 
J Total Austratia..... 137 231 t.. aes ial Se se 2,819 4 O80) Keticse samelene concer 
New Zealand.......-..... 39 30 19 19 1, 402 738 569 709 
Total Australasia - - 176 7.0 A eee ae Ee ee 4,221 BOLSH eee sees ral sec ceeetare 
Grand total........ CfH/ TE See age ESP eae TE Us| epee Bee A Se gs Sa ees ae 


1 No official statistics. 


TaBueE 45.—Barley: Total production of countries named in Table 44, 1895-1916. 


Year. Production. 
Bushels. 
1895... 915, 504, 000 
1896... 932, 100, 000 
1897-.- 864, 605, 000 
1898... 1, 030, 581, 000 
1899... 965, 720, 000 
1900... 959, 622, 000 


Year. 


Production. 


Bushels. 
1, 072, 195, 000 


1, 180, 053, 000 
1, 296, 579, 000 


Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. 

T9QO7e 2 1, 271, 237, 000 || 1913..... 1, 650, 265, 000 
1003soee 1, 274, 897, 000 || 1914..... 1, 463, 289, 000 
1909... .. 1, 458, 263, 000 || 1915... .. 1, 522, 732, 000 
1910125 — 1, 388, 734, 000 || 1916..... 1, 529, 031, 000 
ee eee 1, 373, 286, 000 

1919 25. 1, 466, 977, 000 


Tas_Ee 46.—Barley: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1919. 


Year. 


Average: 
1890-1899 


; Russia United 
United Ger- -, ,| Hungary 2 catty 
States. be many.) | Austria.) Droper.t | France. ee 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
eee 23.4 13.3 29. D1 Uultse ane ser 22.6 39.8 

25.5 14.3 35.3 26.3 23.4 23.6 35.0 

24.6 15.7 38.0 29.1 25.0 24.6 34.4 

28.3 13.0 35. 2 26.1 26.8 20. 8 36.1 

23. 8 14,2 38. 2 27.3 23.1 24.4 36.8 

35.1 14.2 34. 9 25. 2 21.3 22.6 34.9 

22.5 17.9 39.5 28.4 25.1 25.4 38.9 

22.5 16.3 34.4 24.9 19.7 23.5 34.3 

21.0 14.4 37.0 27.5 26.9 25.0 34.0 

29.7 16.2 40.7 29.7 26.9 26.1 33.1 

23. 8 18.5 41.3 29.7 27.6 24.5 35.1 

25.8 12.9 36. 8 33.8 24.1 24.0 35.6 

32.0 14.7 28.4 18.8 19.7 19.7 31.8 

DERG ul eee ABe ET | De ene c| Soarer mane 23.8 33.0 

Ges tf |Saaeecindc | SPRieee ce oc PR DORCELOH oneraEerog 1 26.8 33.9 

20  Dilene seen eeatee ters |sice a sees sa miami = 20. 8 34.0 

22.3 |...---2-2--|-2-2---20-[--- 22 eee efe eee seg e|eec eee ee e[eee eer ee 


1 Bushels of 48 pounds. 


2 Winchester bushels. 


3 Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 
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culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised 
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Tasie 47.—Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1919. 


mates whenever new census data are available. 


ures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
centages of increase or decrease to the 
ase is used for applying percentage esti- 


Year. | Acreage. 


Acres 
1819). 2 esunace = 
180052) feececcteoe 
1866..-| 493,000 
1867... .| 1,131, 000 
1868. . 937, 000 


1870... .| 1, 109, 000 
1871.. .| 1,114, 000 
1872. . | 1,397,000 
1873... .| 1,387,000 
1874. . .| 1,581, 000 
1875... .| 1,790, 000 
1876... .| 1,767,000 
1877... .| 1, 669, 000 
1878... .| 1,790, 000 
1879. . .| 1,681; 000 
1879... .| 1,998,000 
1880.. .| 1,843, 000 
1881... .| 1, 968, 000 
1882. . | 2) 272° 000 
1883... .| 2,379, 000 
1884. . | 2} 609, 000 
1885... .| 2,729, 000 
1886... .| 2) 653, 000 
1887. . .| 2, 902° 000 
1888. . .| 2,996, 000 
1889. . .| 3,221) 000 
1889... .| 3, 221,000 
1890.. .| 3, 135, 000 
1891. . | 3)353, 000 
1892. . | 3) 400; 000 
1893. . -| 3) 220; 000 
1894. . | 3,171; 000 
1895.. .| 3, 300, 000 
1896... .| 2,951, 000 
1897. . .| 2,719, 000 
1898... .| 2) 583, 000 
1899... .| 2) 878, 000 
1899. .| £470; 000 
1900... .| 2,894, 000 
1901.. | 4,296, 000 
1902. . -| 4) 661; 000 
1903. . .| 4, 993; 000 
1904... .| 5,146, 000 
1905. . .| 5,096, 000 
1906... .| 6,324, 000 


1915.. .| 7,148, 000 
1916... .| 7,757, 000 
1917... .| 8,933, 000 
1918.. .| 9,740, 000 
1919. . .| 7, 420, 000 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 
§, 167,000 
15, 826, 000 


26, 295, 000 
26,718, 000 


45, 165, 000 
41, 161, 000 
48, 954, 000 
50, 136, 000 
61, 203, 000 


67, 168, 000 
86, 839, 000 


87, 073, 000 
69, 695, 000 


58, 926, 000 
109, 933, 000 
134, 954; 000 
131, 861, 000 
139, 749, 000 


136, 551, 000 
178, 916, 000 
153) 597; 000 
166, 756, 000 
170, 284) 000 
173, 344, 000 


173, 832, 000 
160, 240, 000 


194, 953, 000 


228, 851, 000 
182) 309, 000 
211; 759, 000 
256, 225, 000 
165, 719, 000 


. Chicago cash price per 

ES bushel, low malting | Domestic ee te 
farm Farm to fancy.! Fs gee year 
rice value ; cal year a 
Fer Dec. 1. | December. et Are beginning _ 
bushel = July 1. July 1. 

Dec. 1. Low.| High.| Low.) High. 

Cents.| Dollars. |Cents.|Cents.|Cents.|Cents.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
70, 2° 07,916, OOF 150° || 70] @. 85.1100 [aan eee 3, 247, 250 
70.1) 18,028,000; 150] 180 | 227| 250 9,810} 3,783, 966 
109.0) 24,948,000} 140] 170] 149| 175 9,077| 5,069,880 
70.8| 20,298,000; 74) 85] 50] 62 255,490) 6,727,597 
79.1; 20,792,000) 68) 80] 72] 95 340,093) 4, 866,700 
75.8| 20,264,000; 553} 64] 55] 71 86,891) 5,565,591 
68.6| 18,416,000) 60) 70} 71] 85 482,410} 4,244,751 
86.7} 27,794,000] 132] 158] 130] 155 320,399] 4,891,189 
86.0| 27,998,000} 120} 129%) 115] 137 91,118] 6, 255,063 
74.1| 27,368,000} gi] 88| 62%) 723! 317,781) 10,285,957 
63.0} 24,403,000! 633 80 1,186,129) 6,702,965 
62.5| 22,287,000) 561] 64| 464! 523! 3,921,501) 6,764,228 
57.9} 24,454,000] 91] 100| 64| 73 715,536) 5,720,979 
58.9] 23,714,000; g6| 92] 75] 80] 1,128,923) 7,135,258 
66.6] 30,091,000} 100} 120] 95] 105 885,246! 9, 528,616 
82.3] 33,863,000) 101] 107} 100} 100 205,930) 2, 182,722 
62.9| 30,768,000| 79} 82| 80] 80 433, 005] 10, 050, 687 
58,7] 29,420,000} 62] 67] 65| 74 724,955] 8,596,122 
48,7| 29,779,000; 53| 58| 65] 65 629, 130|- 9, 986, 507 
56.3] 32,868,000; 62] 65| 58] ° 60 252, 183] 10,197,115 
53.6] 31,841,000} 51] 54] 57] 57] 1,305,300) 10,355,594 
51.9] 29,464,000) 80] 80| 69] 77 50, 884] 10, 831, 461 
50) Ols St, 612-000 seat ee [heat el eeetc eames 1, 440,321) 11, 368, 414 
41.6} 32,614,000) 58] 58 |-.....|...... 1,408,311) 11, 332,545 
62.7|) 42,040, OOO! tae cian ee ees 973,062) 5,078, 733 
52-4] 452470, O00 eae |e, Seen ee eee 2,800,075] 3, 146,328 
47.5} 38,026,000) 65) 67| 65] 65] 3,035,267] 1,970,129 
41.1} 28,729,000) 52] 54] 55] 60] 5,219,405) 791,061 
44.2) 27,134,000) 533] 553/ 51] 52] 1,563,754] 2,116,816 
33.7] 29,312,000) 33] 40] 25] 361] 7,680,331) 837,384 
32.3] 22,491,000} 22] 37] 243] 35 | 20,030,301) 1,271,787 
37.7| 25,142,000}. 253} 42] 36] 53 | 11,237,077) 124,804 
41.3] 23,064,000; 40] 503) 36| 42] 2,267,403) 110,475 
40.3} 29,594,000] 35] 45| 36] 44 | 23,661,662) 189,757 
40.9} 24,075,000; 37] 61] 37] 57] 6,293,207] 171,004 
45.2} 49,705,000) 56] 63] 64] 72] 8,714,268 57, 406 
45.9] 61,899,000; 36] 70] 48] 56] 8,420,141 56, 462 
45.6] 60,166,000) 42] 613) 38] 59 | 10,881,627 90, 708 
42.0| 58,652,000) 38] 52] 40] 50 | 10,661,655 81, 020 
40.5) 54,993,000) 37] 53] 42] 553] 17,729,360 18, 049 
41.5} 74,236,000 44] 56] 66] 85 | 8,238,842 38,319 
66.6} 102,290,000} 78} 102] 60] 75] 4,349,078! - 199,741 
55.4] 92,442,000] 57] 644) 66] 75] 6,580,393 2, 644 

“""54.0| 93, 839, 000/55 | 72] "50 |68'| 4,311, 566|........... 
57.8} 100,426,000) 72| 90] 75! 115] 9,399,346)... 

86.9] 139,182,000; 102 | 130] 68 | 132] 1,585,242]... 

50. 5] 112,957,000] 43) 77| 45] 68 | 17,536,703]..... 

53.7} 95,731,000] 50) 79] 51] 66| 6,644,747|.......... 
54.3) 105,903,000) 60| 75] 743| 82 | 26,754,522).......... x 
51.6) 118,172,000} 62] 77] 70| 88 | 27,473,160 

88.1} 160,646,000] 95] 125 | 128] 165 | 16,381,077 

113.7} 240, 758, 000} 125 | 163 | 105 | 176 | 26,285,378 

91.7) 234,942,000) 88] 105] 110] 130 | 23,381,781 

202915200; 42.9 (000 | 125 9 |e GS i) aera | eee ei eines cae ne 


1 Prices 1895 to 1908 for No. 3 grade. - 


2 Figures ad justed to census basis. 
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Taste 48.—Barley: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 


Year. 


[See headnote of Table 4.] 
A LE 
verage arm 7 
Acreage. yield Production. | price per Ean value 
per acre. bushel ec. 1. 
Dec. 1. 

Acres. Bushels Bushels. Cents Dollars. 

1, 998, 000 24.4 48, 721, 000 59.4 28, 928, 000 
3,221,000 |“ 24.3 78, 213, 000 41.6 32, 574, 000 
3, 406, 090 21.4 73,017, 000 62.6 45,719, 090 
3, 705, 000 26.1 96, 589, 000 51.8 50, 051, 000 
3, 892, 000 23.6 92, 037, 000 46.5 42,790, 000 
3, 855, 000 DIT 83, 700, 000 40.5 33, 922, 000 
4,005, 000 19.5 78, 051, 090 43.5 33, 924, 000 
4, 263, 000 26.9 114, 732, 000 32.0 36, 678,000 
4,172,000 23.8 99, 394,000 30.0 29, 814, 000 
4, 150, 009 24.9 13, 279, 009 35.2 36, 346, 000 
4, 237, 000 23.5 99, 490, 000 38.9 38, 701, 000 
4, 470, 000 26.1 116, 552, 000 39.0 45, 479, 000 
4, 545, 000 21.1 96,041, 000 40.5 38, 896, 000 
4, 742, 000 25.7 121, 784, 000 45.2 55, 068, 090 
5, 126, 000 29.1 149, 389, 000 45.5 67, 944, 000 
5, 568, 000 26.4 146, 864, 000 45.4 66, 709,000 
5, 912, 000 27.4 162, 105, 000 41.6 67, 427, 900 
6, 259, 000 27.2 170, 174, 000 39.4 67, 005, 000 
6, 730, 000 28.6 192, 270, 000 41.6 80, 069, 000 
6, 941, 000 24.5 170, 908, 000 66.3 112, 675, 000 
7,294, 000 25.3 184, 857, 000 55. 2 102; 037, 000 
7,699, 000 24. 4 187, 973, 090 54.8 102, 947, 090 


TaBLeE 49.—Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919. 


[000 omitted.] 


Farm Farm 
Produc- Produc- 
State. Acreage. : value. State. Acreage. : value. 
: tion. Dee. 1. . tion. Dee. 1. 
Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars Acres. | Bushels, | Dollars. 
IMaInOF ace aries ee 6 168 286))|| ISANSASS. asaicieteste 600 16, 200 16, 200 
New Hampshire. . -. 1 25 47 || Kentucky.....-..-2 4 100 157 
Vermont--------2--- 14 420 630 || Tennessee... .-..-.. 8 176 317 
E 113 2, 486 SPs Texase oe arses te es 25 875 980 
16 392 502 || Oklahoma.....-...-. 50 1,500 1, 830 
6 198 244 || Montana..........- 90 540 756 
15 375 488 || Wyoming.......... 35 525 919 
125 3, 150 200 3, 900 4, 680 
55 1, 430 20 680 748 
212 5, 724 29 1, 102 1,543 
Michi ganesse 2-52. 280 5, 320 24 720 1,915 
Wisconsin: 5. --.- 2. 512 13, 568 12 420 630 
Minnesota.....-.---- 910 | 18, 200 120 3, 360 4, 704 
HOWE eee eee 315 8,032 138 4, 140 5, 589 
82 1, 886 2, 829 
MASSOUT 252s anes = il ead 1,000 30, 000 42, 306 
North Dakota.....--. 1, 300 14 : 
South Dakota......- ”875 |  19)250 7,420 | 165,719 | 200,419 
Nebraska.......-.--. 217 5,577 


, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 
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TasiE 50.—Barley: Yvteld per acre 
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TABLE 52.—Barley: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 abs 
Fen ple Whe Re Sue 91.3 | 126.5] 87.1] 54.9] 543] 52.2] 49.9] 86.4] 59.8] 57.6] 72.0 
Mobs, (eeneee hea ee 86.8 | 131.9] 92.7] 61.7] 62.9] 52.4] 51.4] 91.2] 641] 59.3] 75.4 
UENO een eae 85.4 | 161.1] 96.9] 59.6] 67.7] 51.1] 49.0] 91.0] 63.0] 60.2] 78.5 
NTR URE, I Ae ei 92.7 | 170.2 | 102.3 | 57.2] 64.7] 51.7] 485] 92.3] 691] 59.7] 980.8 
Dy lewesecee oa wees yes} 10809 | 158.5) 12052 | 59,6.) 63..8'| 9 49.3) 48.3 | 96:2)|) 74.0.) 56.5) 83/0 
Ure le eee an a. at LOS Ptah 4. | 11003. | 6906.4 .62.01) 49:11 52.71 (91, a) 73.8") Bb; 71 2 80n8 
rally Aen eee es 108.4 | 118.4] 106.6] 59.3] 55.8) 47.5] 53.7] 81.9| 70.1] 58.9] 75.6 
EAT eee A oy 118.7 | 110.0] 114.5] 59°38] 56.7] 45.1] 50.8] 66.8] 69.3] 547] 74.6 
SED teilncae=ceee our eaes 115.6 | 100.9 | 110.0] 72.9] 51.9] 52.5) 55.2] 63.5] 77.0] 57.2 74.7 
CUTAN eet het ect owe 115.3 95.5 | 113.9 76.5.| 46.8] 51.8] 56.8) 54.81 81.7 56. 1 74.9 
INOW eles cote ee on ae 117.1 94.9 | 111.3 83. 2 50.1 61.7 | 54.7] 58.8 | 84.9] 65.3 76.7 
DOCnIs sen cee ee 120.9] 91.7] 113.7] 881] 51.6] 543] 53.7] 50.51 86.9| 57.8] 76.9 
Average........- 108.9 | 112.6} 107.7] 71.0] 541] 51.5| 533] 669| 752] 56.9| 758 
TaBLeE 53.—Barley: Wholesale price per bushel, 19138-1919. 
Cincinnati. Chicago. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. | San Francisco. 
3 Low malting Feed (per 
Spring malt.} to fancy. No. 3.8 All grades. 100 pounds). 
Date. 
oS ro) rs) ) Oo) 
oo Ye) i=) tT) o0 
: ) = : s s 3 ; 3 
PISIEIE ISS 1E | S18) ES] 2) es le 
SlH)/</8|H/s18 (Rl sajalh/<1/48)8 | - 
1913. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
January-June......... 70| 86| 79.1) 42| 71] 57.0} 53] 73 | 61.8] 39] 63 | 50.9] 128 | 150 |137.0 
July-December. ....... 87| 92! 89.5] 43 85] 66.2} 58 | 60] 68.4 42) 73 | 56.9) 1233] 1424/132.0 
1914. 
January—June......... 60} 70) 64.5) 49 79) 60.6) 53 | 68] 61.0) 41) 65] 51.1) 90 | 1324109. 2 
July-December....... | 70} 80] 75.3) 50] 82) 65.6) 513! 82 | 67.9| 40] 76 | 56.6] 95 | 130 |110.0 
1915. 
January—June......... 72| 102) 83.9) 66 91; 78.1} 703) 93 | 78.9 58| 86 | 70.7) 100 | 1623|131.6 
July-December........ 70| 102) 83.0) 51 85] 65.6] 54] 81 | 66.9 42| 78 | 58.9} 100 | 1324|121.7 
1916. 
January-June......... 83} 102] 93.8) 64| 86] 74.6] 68| 82|75.7| 59] 764) 67.4] 1273] 1364131. 7 
July-December........ 93} 145)124.2) 68 128| 99.4) 70 | 128 |106.3 57) 112 | 82.4) 1274) 225 |178.3 
1917. 
January-June......... 135| 182/161.3] 102 | 165/130. 4] 1203| 166 |189.2) 85] 155 |114. 6] 215 | 305 |236.3 
July-December........ 147| 185/168. 3| 112 | 163/136.2| 120 | 162 |139.5] 88] 160 |132.1] 205 | 285 |241.3 
1918. 
January-June......... 172} 256/205.8| 100 | 243/163.0] 115 | 239 |171.2| 85] 237 |154.3] 280 | 350 (315.5 
July-December........ 108} 208/153.2| 80 128) 99.9] 93 | 125 |105.8] 80] 130 | 94. 4) 210 | 2223)215.7 
108] 115/112.1] 70] 109] 98.0} 88 | 113 |103.0; 70] 100 | 88.3) 2174) 225 |222.0 
108} 115/112.4| 80] 100] 89.2} 90 | 1034) 99.7} 71} 94 | 83.1] 1874] 225 214.1 
108} 123/112.1| 874] 120)/101.1} 92 | 118 |103.9] 77} 105 | 90.2] 185 | 232 |201.4 
120] 123/121.5| 104 | 127/114.2| 111 | 130 |118.2| 94] 119 |104. 0) 2274] 240 234.0 
125} 139/130. 8] 110 | 130|118. 8] 117 | 133 |122.9] 100] 119 108.4] 235 | 260 |243.6 
125| 132/128. 7] 112 | 128/119.0] 115 | 128 |121.2] 98] 118 |108.0} 255 | 290 262.8 
40s) 139/119.6| 70 | 130/106.7| 88 | 133 {111.5} 70! 119 | 97.0) 185 | 290 1229.6 


130] 152/136. 8] 115 | 143]126. 0] 123 | 146 |132. 4] 104) 140 |119. 1) 280 | 3820 |306. 4 
145] - 152/149. 8] 132 | 148/138. 6] 144 | 155 |148.3] 103) 142 123. 4) 3173) 3224/3820. 0 
137} 140/138. 5] 100 | 140/127. 6) 135 | 143 140.3] 195) 134 |114. 2) 290 | 3053|299.0 
138} 145/142.0] 115 | 143/128. 7) 119 | 145 |133.7| 100) 139 ]117. 3) 285 | 3173|298.9 
143] 155/149.0] 120 | 158/139. 8) 132 | 157 [144.1] 105) 146 |126. 2} 310 | 350 |327.6 
150| 165/155.0| 125 | 168/157.3) 143 | 167 |157.0] 123) 162 |143.0) 3323] 350 /339.0 


July-December..| 130] 165/145. 2) 100 | 168/136.3) 119 | 167 |142.6) 100) 162 |123.9) 280 | 350 315.2 


1 No. 2 spring Jan.—July, 1919; No. 3 spring September, 1919. 3 No. 4 September, 1919. 
2 Beginning September—all barley. 


154887°—ysk 1919 35t 
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TasLe 54.—Barley and ralt: International trade, calendar years 1911-1913, 1917, and 
1918. 


[See ‘‘ General note,”’ Table 12.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Barley. Malt. Batley pre ape 
Country. : : 
Average} 1917 1918 |Average| 1917 1918 |Average; 1917 1918 
1911-1913](prelim. )|(prelim.)|1911-1913) (prelim. )|(prelim.)|1911-1913 (prelim.)|(prelim.) 
From— Bushels..| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels 
Algeria.....- Zl A NeZ0 
Argentina 917 
Austria-Hungary...| 7,529 
Belgium 
British India. . 
Bulgaria 
Canadas. 2 5.0-256- 
Chilest@= 2: 222 
China. 
Denmark 
WLAN CO Se ee es 
Germany ....222--- <5 139 
Netherlands. - - -| 28,995 
Roumania........--. 16, 690 
Russias saes cos. 05 ater 168, 289 
United Kingdom... 107 
United States......) 8,177 
Other countries... .. 15, 560 
PotalZsssa-As 285, 587 
i 
Into— | ‘ 
Argentina.......... 3 2 Ti) ed, 4357 838 965 | 
Austria-Hungary - - 531) Bee retsel Poa ae mi 0 ie: Ul (kip eee tal ee ee © 
Bel giusMe ye eee 19.5463) see cca |e nace is VES A aS Sel Ee Ree 
Brag. 25 selcecs oe 4S oseeeee ae eee 1,074.1. 25, eset cocoa = O78) 5 aes ee 
British South A frica. 2 @) (@)) 883 151 7 351 167 41 
ENit: te eee ae 33 3 1 147 37 7 166 36 8 
Culbbast cro. cee 278 437 QS Arce sae lect ap see 278 437 273 
Denmark. -..-. 2,041 466 12 G2. aie ce oaee ee 2,098 466 12 
IBPAW NS oeaa. ie 690 12 1) 218 67 1 889 r/ 
France. ....- 6,993 | 9,060] 10,686 178 418 370 | 7,155| 9,440] 11,022 
Hin lang@eanst teas iene tabla oe eeesnclnene a Pay ce SOO A he sete Oo 526)|_ = eee eee 
Seng S 5 150, te eta oii SY a eS ee nea aS 153, 544: }2-- =e eee 
aly Fe scaee 5 7229 BIO Woe e eee 331 104 815 nT 7 
Netherlands... - B7AG46 Peer eee Leh aly ig Se ROSa Ie ee alee oe Bt 41, 184 smc dpm ore 
Norway ....--- 4,218 Bila sy (eed 126 Lost s hoa saae 4,33 2, 255) | See 
HRUSSlase ewe eter = = ste 930" | 25252 Sash oe sae we SE te Sass - chal eee ae oe 974/32 ea 
Se see ot) raat ny 1D] 39828 825 11} 4,440] 1,479 616 
nite ingdom...) R F 125 100 163i. ee 51 72 2 725 
-Qther countries... -. ns Vf) Ol ae aaa | ae O06 AHS swe eee esetse eed oy 058 = igo ETS a : 
‘Total aesaeeese BOS OO 1 ae eee leet £55056 5 eu. eee oe 204, 096. [23 eso ‘Gan 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 
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RYE. 
TaBLE 55.—Rye: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1919. 
[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1917 1918 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913.1 1913.1 
NORTH AMERICA. 4 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
United States.........-.- 2,236 | 4,317] 6,391] 7,063] 34,916] 62,933] 91,041 478 
Canada: 
Gaia nec-..eepewc Gee ck 14 22 29 33 234 376 472 578 
OTANNION., 8. eek aes oe qe 68 113 141 1,405 1, 207 1, 813 2,318 
Manitoba 5 37 240 299 96 638 3, 936 4,783 
Saskatchewan 3 53 124 190 55 998 1, 420 1, 667 
Allbertases. <setedo-<. 12 31 48 84 297 633 826 1,508 
OEREM rs sc ccensens Soe ¥ 1 z ff 9 5 37 149 
Total Canada...... 112 212 555 754 2,096 3,857 8, 504 11,003 
Bi ALAA Rh mri @) @) @) @® | 7} @ @) @) 
Tyrie ass. ae Peep ey 1s on) baie a ge aR BY: 0801 | So kttees eee eee eee ase 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
PAT OOU ini) oe 2a. bree aoe 68 180 (?) (7) 949 858 (?) (?) 
Oreo FEW OSR 3 6 6 144 92 176 192 
Uruguay........ (3) (3) (3) (3) 1 1 1 (3) 
a fel oe ae eee 7a |e eee EY 2k JABS en aes 1,094 aie Saaremaa toate one, 
EUROPE 
gtr Soto: <3. co. 5,019] (2) (2) (2) 112,752} (2) @ (2) 
Hungary proper.........- 2, 601 (2) (2) (2) 48, 716 ss a) (7) 
Croatia Slavonia 4........ 185 (2) (2) (2) 2, 231 2) bs} (2) 
444 (2) a) (?) 
22, 675 (2) (2) 13,681 
8, 553 5 8,490 (2) ()) 
18,098 8, 870 12, 726 (2) 
11,174 (2) @) @) 
48) 647 | 624,768 | 6 29,935 27, 833 
445, 222 | 7 274,677 |7 315,301 (2) 
5, 328 4, 460 4,724 4,571 
(2) 292 422 (2) 
16,422 | 11,958] 13,022 14, 057 
974 1,159 1,012 | 51,06 
4 4, 652 () 81 694 (2) 
791, 333 (2) 3) ts 
90, 494 (2) a) (2 
re] Bo Bo) 8 
1, 533 (2 2 (2 
27,635 | 24/365 | 30, 445 24, 635 
93,859 | 14,080] 19,793 (2) 
(2) 1,752 1, 850 1,575 
1,751 (7) (7) ) 
ICE 1 [ae See PI a | A eo 
ASIA. 
Buss: iktacts 
entral Asia OV- 
ernments) 4. . e ee 176 (2) (2) (?) 1,001 (?) (7) (*) 
Siberia (4 govern- 
aie 2273/ @ | @ | @& | 23,67) ©@ @) (8) 
Transcaucasia (1 gov- 
ernment) 4. . £ Bie 2 (3) (3) (3) 15 (3) (3) (3) 
ANGIE Ewin Sa eB OOnae EAs Weertatecteaa wien creas <1 sii PAOD) | oats = siata/=is o||ateiate s/s, sieta)=|| b\nswle Sis ets =te 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where statistics for 5 years were not available. 
3 No official statistics. 

3 Less than 500. 

4 Old boundaries. 

5 Unoflicial estimate. : 

6 Excluding territory occupied by enemy. ( 

7 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. : : 

8 Including Bessarabia, but excluding Dobrudja. 
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Tair 55.—Rye: Area and prodvction in undermentioned countries, 1 909-1919—Contd. 


[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
3 1917 1918 1919 1909- 1917 1918 1919 
1913 1913. 
AUSTRALASIA. ! 

Australia: Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Queensland. .......-- @) () 8 (1) 2 2 @ & 
New South Wales.... 4 2 eG (3) 49 31 2 @ 
WietOras Jos Jan Sones 2 3 (2) (2) 24 43 () @ 
South Australia_-..... 1 2 2) (2) 10 11 
Western Australia.... 1 1 5 @) 5 4 1 (2) 
Macmanings sosccseeee 1 1 | 2 () 18 7 (?) (2) 

Total Australia. .... 9 108 98 I a. coe Sees a 

New Zealand.........---- iF 97 (2) (2) @) 

Total Australasia... -| DBS: terse s oo AOS ee /eee2sece = 
Grand total....-..- £752) 04Gife-- eee | ae az 
1 No official statistics. 2 Less than 500. 


TaBLE 56.—Rye: Total production of countries in Table 55, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1895....| 1,468, 212,000 || 1901....- 1, 416, 022, 000 |} 1907...-.- 1,538, 778, 000 || 1913...-- 1, 880, 387, 000 
1896....| 1,499, 250,000 || 1902..... 1, 647, 845, 000 || 1908....- 1,590, 057,000 || 1914. .... 1,596, 882, 000 
1897... _|..1,300, 645, 000 |) 1903... . 1, 659, 961, 000 || 1909. ...- 1, 747, 123, 000 || 1915...-- 1,577, 490, 000 
1998....| 1,461,171, 000 || 1904..... 1, 742, 112, 000 |} 1910..... 1, 673, 473, 000 
1899....| 1,583,179, 000 || 1905... .. 1, 495, 751, 000 || 1911..... 1, 753, 933, 000 
1900....| 1,557, 634,000 || 1906..... 1, 433, 395, 000 || 1912... .. 1, 886, 517, 000 
| 


ex Russia 
r, United Ger- : Hungary] = 
Year. ATES c cone many. Austria.! proper.i France.? | Ireland.t 

Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Busheis. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

RSDOSESOGR . SWia. csaice en sae <s 13.9 10. 4 9 ge i Seas 8 17.6 25. 2 

1900-1909 15.7 11.5 25.6 19.0 17.6 i Sa 27.5 

1910-1914 16.3 12.5 28.3 22. 2 18.5 16.1 29.9 
TOQG Screamer nS ee See 16.7 8&8 25.1 19.9 19.8 16.3 27.6 
TOON Seiden eecee cena 16.4 10.8 25.8 18.9 16.0 18. 2 27.0 
LOOSE Aaa ies Sanaa 16.4 11.0 28. 0 22. 0 17.5 16.8 29.2 
POQD So. Peete soeecc 13.4 12.6 28.8 22.3 7.8 18.1 30.8 
POLO oes eee. wean 16.0 12.3. 27.1 21.3 18.9 14.7 30.3 
LOLURR Sas oe ee ae 15.6 28. 2 20.9 18.7 15.8 29.0 
Lh Os een ere 16.8 29.5 23.3 19.4 16.5 30.6 
AGERE actueeewnes 16.2 30.4 22.0 19.6 7.0 30.0 
1 LE eens eee 16.8 26. 4 23.7 16.1 16.6 29.4 
DOLG Ei Howe eae age ce 17.3 22.8 16.4 17.5 14.3 29.2 
UL) Gee ee een 1 Sa) gat ae ees Sats nek 28 15.4 29.0 
RON Ne eee eee ek ke 14,6: [Scie c[b so Staee ck eee ae ee Cea 113.7 29.2 
(OLS ae ae ees 1 ae rm el (Rte ra) Meee ee pen hes a 17.2 27.0 
DOL R Ss © Ameena eae ens he 12.9 


1 Bushels of 56 pounds. ® Winchester bushels, 


culture. 
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TABLE 58.—Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849-1919. 
Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
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Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 


published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Year. 


Chicago cash price per ; 
Aver- Domestic 
Aver- oe bushel, Nov2, exports, in- 

age arm cluding 

Acreage | yield | Production. | price “Ses uals Followi rye flour, 
harvested. | per per Khas December. Ma NE | fiscal year 
acre bushel y- beginning 

Dec. 1. July 1. 

¢ Low. | High.| Low. | High. 

Acres Bush Bushels. Cents Dollars. Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts Bushels. 
at OE Sd aE 3S WRT SO! OOO A <3 aera ee eeMle fo WS ye Ake eke ee ee any 
ere oe a eee OL 101 000 | 2M alee anata Pe. AN we clear te come ocllens Say CEST eaten 

1,548,000] 13.5} 20,865,000] 82.2] 17,150,000|_.....|...... 142 | 150 234, 971 
s 23,184,000 | 100.4 23,281,000 | 182 | 157 | 173 | 185 564, 901 
22,505, 000 94.9 21,349, 000 | 1063 | 118 | 100 | 1153 92, 869 
22,528,000} 77.0] 17,342,000] 66 | 77%] 78 | 834 199, 450 

BUS OLD S000 season cays a <ifales asas (eens ek eal macke ale tite eee ae lee eeeeteees 
15,474,000] 73.2} 11,327,000] 67 | 74 | 81 | 91 87, 174 
15,366,000] 71.1] 10,928,000] 62 | 632] 75 | 93 832, 689 
14,889,000] 67.6] 10,071,000) 574] 70 | 684| 70 611, 749 
15,142,000} 70.3} 10,638,000} 70 | 81 | gi | 102 1, 923, 404 

14, 991, 000 77.4 11,610,000 | 93 994 | 103 | 1074 267, 058 
17,722,000| 67.1] 11,894,000] 67 | 683] 614] 704 589, 159 
20,375,000} 61.4] 12,505,000} 654] 73 | 70 | 924] 2,234) 856 
21,170,000] 57.6 | 12,202,000] 554] 564] 54 | 60 4,249, 684 
25,843,000} 52.5] 13,566,000] 44 | 443] 47 | 52 | 4,877,821 
23,639,000] 65.6| 15,507,000] 734} 81 | 733] 85 | 2,943,894 

SEES AOD | eet ol os et ee Bll rar bomen Rs Pa ee 
24,541,000| 75.6 | 18,565,000} g2 | 914] 115 | 118 1, 955, 155 
20,705,000} 93.3] 19,327,000] 964] 98 | 77 | 83 1, 003. 609 

960,000} 61.5] 18,439,000) 57 | 584| 62 | 67 | 2)206,212 
28,059,000] 58.1 | 16,301,000] 563 | 60 | 604 | 624] 6,247,590 
28,640,000} 51.9] 14,857,000} 51 | 52 | 68 | 73 | 2,974,390 
21,756,000] 57.9] 12,595,000] 584] 61 | 58 | 61 216, 699 
24,489,000] 53.8] 13,181,000] 53 | 544] 54%] 564 377, 302 
20,693,000] 54.5 | 11,283,000] 554| 614] 63 | 68 94) 827 
28,415,000] 58.8] 16,722,000] 50 | 52 | 39 | 414 309, 266 
28,420,000] 42.3 | 12,010,000} 44 | 454] 494] 54 2,280, 975 

G8 618T. OOON SS ects. ei | he go Rn Geer al aaaie” eee ee 
25,807,000] 62.9| 16,230,000] 643] 683] 83 | 92 358, 263 
31,752,000] 77.4 | 24,589,000] 86 } 92 | 704] 79 | 12,068, 628 

27, 979, 000 54.2 15,160,000) 46 51 504 | 62 1, 493, 924 

26, 555, 000 51.3 13,612,000 | 45 474 | 444] 48 249, 152 
26,728,000} 50.1] 13,395,000] 474] 49 | 624] 67 32, 045 
27,210,000] 44.0] 11,965,000] 32 | 353] 33 | 364] 1,011,128 
24,369,000] 40.9 9,961,000} 37 | 424] 322] 354] 8,575, 663 

27, 363, 000 44,7 12,240,000 | 453] 47 48 75 15, 562, 035 
25,658,000} 46.3] 11,875,000] 524 | 554] 564 | 62 | 10,169,822 
23,962,000] 51.0| 12,214,000] 49 | 52 | 53 | 56t| 2,382, 012 

05 DOG OOON ieee PE ee en ee alee SAN eae Soba gey | Gee een ee 
23,996,000} 51.2] 12,295,000} 452] 493] 513] 54 2,345, 512 
30,345,000 | 55.7 | 16,910,000] 59 | 653] 544] 58 | 2,712,077 
33,631,000 | 50.8] 17,081,000] 48 | 49%| 48 | 504] 5,445,273 
29,363,000! 54.5] 15,994,000) 504] 524] 692] 78 784, 068 

27,242, 000 68.8 18,748,000 | 73 75 70 84 29, 749 

28, 486, 000 61.1 17,414,000 | 64 68 58 62 1, 387, 826 

33, 375, 000 58.9 19,671,000} 61 65 69 874 769, 717 
31,566,000 | 73.1] 23,068,000] 75 | 82 | 79 | 86 2,444) 588 

31, 851, 000 73.6 23,455,000 | 75 vit | 83 90 1, 295, 701 
51230000) eee deers nat om cle odes has sober Da SOS ok bee a aes 

29, 620, 000 71.8 21,163,000 | 72 80 74 80 242, 262 

34, 897, 000 71.5 24,953,000] 80 82 90 | 113 40, 123 

é 33,119,000} 83.2] 27,557,000| 91 | 94 | 90 | 95% 31, 384 

: 35,664,000 | 66.3 | 23,636,000] 58 | 64 | 60 | 64 1, 854, 738 

: 41,381,000 | 63.4] 26,220,000] 61 | 65 | 62 | 67 2,272, 492 

: 42/779,000 | 86.5 | 37,018,000 | 1074 | 1124 | 115 | 122 | 13,026,778 
17.3 54, 050, 000 83.4 45,083,000 | 944 | 984 | 964 | 993 | 15,250,151 
3 213° 000 15.2] 48,862;000] 122.1] 59,676,000] 130 |151 | 200 | 240 | 13,703, 499 
4,317,000 | 14.6] 62,933,000] 166.0] 104,447,000] 176 | 184 | 180 | 260 | 17,186,417 
6,391,000} 14.2] 91,041,000] 151.6] 138,038,000 | 154 | 164. | 1454 | 173 | 36, 468, 650 
7,063,000 | 12.5] 88,478,000) 134.5] 119,041,000] 149 | 182 |......|......[---eeeeeeee Z 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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Taste 59.—Rye: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 


‘Year. 


RYE—Continued. 
[See head note of Table 4.] 

Average 4 

Acreage. yield Production. 
per acre. 

Acres. Bushels Bushels 

1,842, 13.7 25, 201, 
2,172, 000 13.1 28, 378, 000 
2, 184, 000 12.1 26, 414, 000 
2, 234, 000 14.7 32, 761, 000 

2, 251, 000 13.0 ? 253, 
2,178, 000 13.1 28, 592, 000 
2; 164, 000 13.7 29, 613, 000 
2, 153, 000 14.5 31, 139, 000 
2,126, 000 13.6 28, 913, 000 

2,077, 000 16.1 33, 433, 
2, 071, 000 15.9 32, 888, 000 
2; 054, 000 14.8 30, 334, 000 
2, 042, 000 15.1 30, 791, 000 
2; 033, 000 15.3 31, 103, 000 

2, 051, 000 17.2 35, 255, 
2,074, 000 15.4 31, 990, 000 
2, 085, 000 15.3 31, 805, 000 
2,141, 000 16. 4 35, 167, 000 
2,186, 000 16.7 36, 559, 000 
2, 167, 000 16.4 35, 455, 000 
2 175, 000 16.4 35, 768,000 
2, 196, 000 16.1 35, 406, 000 


Average 
: 1 
price per | Fay value 
bushel ee 
Dec. 1. 

Cents. Dollars. 
67.6 17, 040 000 
42.3 11, 991, 000 
62.6 16, 536, 000 
wie: 25, 264, 000 
53.6 15, 674, 000 
50.2 14, 360, 000 
49.4 14, 622, 000 
42.2 13, 151, 000 
38. 8 11, 231, 000 
43.2 14, 454, 000 
44.5 14, 640, 000 
49.6 15, 046, 000 
49.8 15, 341, 000 
55.4 17, 220, 000 
50.5 17, 798, 000 
54.0 17, 272, 000 
68.9 21, 923, 000 
60.4 21, 241,000 
58.5 21, 381, 000 
72.5 25, 709, 000 
72.8 26, 023, 000 
72.2 25, 548, 000 


‘TABLE 60.—Rye: Acreage (sown and harvested), production, and total farm value, by 


States, 1919. 
[000 omitted.] 
Acreage. AcTeage. 
Farm 
Produc-| Farm Produe 
State. Sown Hod than x ale. ; State. Sown ae i enh 
in fa. ec. 1. in fa 
of 19ig, | Vested. of 1918,| Vested. 
Acres. | Acres. | Bush. | Dolls Acres. | Acres. ;| Bush. | Dolls. 
Mermont se... 1 1 17 26: )oMissouric..c-cos 5. 60 60 720 1, 080 
Massachusetts... . 5 5 a5 201 || North Dakota....| 2,068 | 1,945 | 15,560] 18,828 
Connecticut -.... 12 11 220 440 || South Dakota... . 505 500 | 6,500 8,125 
New Yurk...... 126 120 | 1,932 2,898 || Nebraska 410 408 | 6,650 7, 648 
New Jersey ....- 84 81] 1,296] 2,074 || Kansas........... 202 200 | 2,520) 3,553 
Pennsy! vania . .. 230 228 | 3,648 5, 727 || Kentucky.......- 63 62 744 1, 302 
Delaware........ 1 2 26 42 || Tennessee... .._.- 32 31 279 558 
Maryland....... 81 30 420 685 |} Alabama. ........ 4 4 38 99 
Virginia........ 73 Fe2) fey ieee, 208 || Dec emer 7 7| 119 199 
West Virginia... 21 20 260 429 || Oklahoma...... 26 25 350 525 
North Carolina. . 92 90 810 1,701 |! Arkansas......... 3 3 28 56 
South Carolina... 18 17 170 502 || Montana ......... 75 68 272 503 
Georgia... -c.-... 35 33 294 800 Wyo Be See 30 28 252 454 
Ohier re sae Re 116 115 | 1,886| 2,735 || Colorado......... 120 143 | 1,258) 1,635 
Indiana .....5: : 384 380 | 5,320 7,448 
Utsh: etna eae 19 18 126 252 
Wlingis-2e.s6-25-- 250 250 | . 4,125 Db, 602] tGaho-eceeeee eee 9 9 135 236 
Michigan........ 910 900 | 13,500 | 17,280 || Washington... -- 20 20 240 444 
Wisconsin... .... 525 525 | 8,295 | 11,082 || Oregon........... 60 60 582 1,106 
Minnesvta....... 535 522 | 7,830] 10,179 
LOWE ecnace sees 70 70} 1,113 1, 469 United States.) 7,232} 7,063 | 88,478 | 119,041 
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TABLE 61.—Rye: Acreage sown and harvested, United States, 1906-1919. 
if 
‘ Acreage Acreage Acreage Acreage 
Year. sown in pre- ar- Year. sown in pre- har- 

ceding fall.| vested ceding fall.| vested. 

Acres. Acres. 
HOLAOE NER E y ac eee ey. er 2,773,000} 2,541, 000 
cI Vea sea eee, Sg 3,153,000 | 3, 129, 000 
: AOU GCA 5 hirer: docera ede 3,474,000 | 3,213, 000 
1000 Paes See oor | 25996 C000) (Ne 1962000))|| 11’ ee ei ae me. cece Galas 4,480,000 | 4,317, 000 
TOL 3S Soe ee ee DEAE 000) eto. TRS OOOH 1018 Sen: Sine me we eats 6,708,000 | 6, 185, 000 
LORERR assess ee D415 000 || -127-000)||| 1919) seen sacs eee kee » 7,232,000} 7,063, 000 
SE, See Sani ae + Fae F478: 000) |) Sed7, OOO) eTOROle ec isl tees nome By 5B0"000 ee wucee caee 

LOLS weeanin Ss eee kT 2,731, 2, 557, 000 | 


De- De- 
cem- cem- 
When When 
Year. os ~ April.| May. | June. |} har- Year. we ot April.| May. | June. | har- 
vious vested igus vested. 
year year 
Pele pcb Cts eke = Cbs fl BaeiCbe | ue Cbs Pe Chae Che Cbs aCe. 
TS00 Es whee se 98.9 | 84.9] 85.2] 84.5] 85.6 92.3 | 91.3] 90.6 87.5 
NOOO TES eee. - 98.2} 84.8] 88.5] 87.6] 80.4 89.3 | 90.0} 88.6 85.0 
FOOT re oe. .! 99.1] 93.1 94.6] 93.9] 93.0 CHEN tH Alia) OKerE 88. 2 
HOOD Ses Stes. - 89.9] 85.4] 83.4] 88.1] 90.2 89.3} 91.0} 90.9 88. 6 
OOS ses S25 se oo. 98.1 | 97.9] 93.3} 90.6] 89.5 91.3 | 93.4] 93.6 92.9 
190422 2c sce ses 92.7| 82.3} 81.2] 86.3] 88.9 89.5 | 93.3 | 92.0 92.0 
ROO se sek ae. 90.5 | 92.1 93.5 | 94.0] 93.2 87.8] 88.7] 86.9 87.0 
1900622 sae o-.. 95.4] 90.9] 92.9] 89.9] 91.3 86.0] 88.8] 843 79.4 
HOOMes sees an 96.2] 92.0] 88.0] 88.1 89.7 85.8 | 85.8] 83.6 80. 8 
1908 Sos te. - 91.4) 89.1 90.3 | 91.3 91.2 90.6 | 95.3] 93.5 85.7 
LOQOE Ae sees SPT CHE Ste) SS. Le SONG Ie OLA Il 51928 er Seah SOL Sale oe ae ole se eae peters liar elee 
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Tanne 63.—Rye: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


5 Value 
A Farm price per bushel 

Yield per acre (bushels). ( cents). ei me : 

Lo Ho Pat) 

State. 25 ES gs 

Z 3 ey 

ae aS 5S 

pelSia ls e414 | si 20s [S481 bere ps eee 
2HS/S/SlS/SIS/S/SISIS lSS/S/S/S/)2/ eS lee) & 
19. 3)17. 5 22, 5/20.-0/18. 0/20. 0/17. 0/20. 0/20. 0/21. 0)17.0} 114) 85) 120) 175} 166) 150/24. 86/25.50 
_ .|19. 0/17. 0/16. 0/18. 5)18. 5/19. 0/20. 0/18. 5/19. 0/20. 0/23. 0} 132) 102} 127) 200) 227; 175/29. 30/40. 25 
_.|19. 8/20. 0/18. 5!17. 5/19. 3/19. 0)21. 5}19. 6/20. 5/22. 0/20.0} 130] 102} 125) 210} 205) 200/30. 64/40.00 
.|17. 5/18. 3/16. 7/16. 5|17. 2/17. 7/18. 7/18. 0/19. 0/16. 5|/16.1) 113) 93) 128) 184) 172) 150/23.90/24.15 
18, 0/18. 0/16. 4/17. 5|18. 0|18. 5/20. 0)19. 0/18. 5)18. 5|16.0} 112) 92) 117) 175} 173) 160)/24.04/25.60 
17. 0)17. 0|15. 1)17. 5}17. 5)18. 0|18. 0/17. 0|17. 0|17. 0)16. 0} 107 109} 170) 165) 157/21.11/25.12 
. (15. 0/15. 5)15. 0/14. 0/14. 0/17. 5]15. 5|15. 0/16. 0/14. 5]13.0} 115} 99} 123) 178) 171) 160/20. 63/20.80 
. -/15. 4/16. 1/14. 5/15. 5/14. 4/17. 0/16. 5]15. 5/16. 0/15. 0/14.0] 110} 88) 110} 168} 170) 163/19. 71/22. 82 
12. 8/13. 5]11. 5/12. 5|12. 3)13. 0)14. 5}12. 5/15. 0/12. 0/11. 5} 114; 93) 107) 175) 175) 170/17. 16)19.55 
18. 5/12. 9/11. 0/13. 0/13. 5/14. 5/14. 0/16. 0/13. 5)13. 7|13.0} 117) 93) 119] 169) 180) 165/18. 52/21. 45 
9. 9]10. 0/10. 0} 9. 3/10. 3/10. 0/11. 5} 9. 7/10. 0} 9.0} 9.0} 135) 105} 130) 200) 198) 210)14.6018.90 
10. 2/10. 0/10. 0} 9. 5|10. 5)11. 5|10. 0} 9. 8/10. 0/11. 2)10. 0} 195).151| 185) 285) 295] 295/22. 40/29. 50 
..| 9.3/10. 4] 9.5] 9.21 9.5] 9.3] 9.2} 9.5] 8.3] 8.8} 8.9] 176] 140) 160] 270) 210) 272/16. 58/24. 21 
- -|16. 4/16. 5]15. 5/15. 5/16. 5/17. 0/17. 5)14. 5/18. 0/17. 0|16. 4) 104) 83} 120) 161) 150} 145)20.03 23.78 
15. 1/15. 8/13. 7/14. 5/15. 2/16. 3)16. 0)14. 0/15. 0/16. 5)14. 0} 102) 82) 119) 160) 152) 140)18.54/19.60 
17. 0/17. 4/16. 8/16. 0/16. 5|16. 0/18. 5/15. 5|17. 5|19. 0|16.5| 102} 83] 122) 165] 150) 130)/21.05/21. 45 
14, 7/15. 3/14. 6/13. 3/14. 3/16. 0/15. 5)14. 3/14. 0/14. 3/15.0) 103) 85} 130) 165} 150} 12818.18)19.20 
-{17. 2|16..0/17. 0/18. 3/17, 5|16. 5/18. 5/16. 2)18. 5/17. 6/15. 8} 104) 87) 132) 169] 150) 133/22. 03/21. 01 
- -|18. 4/17. 0/18. 7/23. 0/19. 0/18. 8/19. 5]15. 0/18. 5/20. 0/15.0) 98) 81) 1 167} 150} 130/22. 50/19. 50 
8. 1/18. 5}18. 0/19. 0/18. 2/19. 0)18. 5|17. 0/18. 0/19. 0)15.9} 97] 80) 115] 155) 147} 132/20. 96/20.99 
3. 8/15. 0/14. 1/14. 8/15. 0/14. 0/13. 5/11. 0/14. 7/14. 0/12.0) 109) 86) 123) 165] 163) 150/16.88/18.00 
--|18.1) 8. 5}16. 6/18. 0/14. 4/17. 1/15. 0/13. 3] 9.5)10.5| 8.0) 95) 79! 125) 164) 145) 121/14. 73! 9.68 
S. Dak..... . ./16. 1/17. 0/10. 0/19. 5)13. 2/17. 0/19. 5|18. 0/16. 018. 0)13. 93} 76} 118} 155) 141) 125/19. 90/16. 25 
Nebr........ -|15. 4/16. 0/13. 0/16. 0/14. 5)16. 0/17. 5/16. 0/15. 6}12.9|16.3) 92] 73) 116) 155} 135) 115/16. 96/18. 74 
CANS 2 aces oe 14. 6/14. 0/11. 0/15. 9)14. 0/20. 0/16. 0114. 5/14, 0/14. 3)12.6) 104) 76) 110) 167) 170) 141)18.36/17.77 
Key so saeeases 12. 5}13. 0}12. 0/13. 0)12. 4:13. 7/12. 0/11. 2/12. 5/13. 6)12.0} 118! 94) 129! 175) 161! 175/16. 51!21.00 
Tenn .. - -/10. 9/11. 0}11. 9/11. 5}12. 0/13. 0/10. 5|10. 0} 9. 8/10.0) 9.0} 131] 103) 1 195} 192} 200/15. 07/18. 00 
Ala.......-.--/11. 0/12. 0/10. 0/11. 5/11. 0/13. 0/10. 0/13. 0} 9. 5)11. 0} 9.5) 173] 135} 175) 268) 261] 260/20. 94/24. 70 
Mexes -|12. 7/11. 5/10. 0/16. 6/15. 0/14. 8/17. 0/10. 0/10. 0} 5. 4/17. 134) 103} 1 196} 235) 167|15. 2928.39 
Okla--=-2-555 11. 9]13. 7] 9. 5)12. 0) 9. 5)16. 0/13. 5/10. 0/10. 0/11. 0)14.0| 116) 77} 125) 170) 187) 150/15. 13)21.00 
Ark.........-{10. 8/12. 0/10. 010. 5/11. 5)10. 5/10. 5}10. 0/13. 5}10. 5) 9.5) .127] 100) 115) 1 21 200/15. 06)19. 00 
IM OriGene 18. 0/20. 0/23. 0/23. 5}21. 0)21. 0/22. 5}20. 5|12. 7/12. 0} 4.0) 98] 65 165) 144) 185)17.45) 7.40 
Wyo..-.-.----|17. 0/18. 5}20. 0/19. 0/19. 0/17. 0/20. 0/15. 5}14. 0/18.0) 9.0; 107) 90) 108} 155} 152) 180/19. 51/16. 20 
COlO2 sess ac 14. 3/14. 0/12. 0/19. 5|17. 0/17. 5/17. 5|14. 0116.0] 7.0] 8.8] 91) 70) 105] 146] 140] 130/14.30/11. 44 
Witahitencast 13. 9]18, 5/15. 5/15. 0/17. 0/17. 5/15. 5|12. 0} 8. 0/13. 0} '7.0) 103) 65} 100) 160) 180} 200/13. 7614.00 
Tdahovss.ta-< 18. 9/20. 0/22. 5/22. 0/22. 0/20, 0/20. 0/17. 0/15. 5/15. 0}15.0} 96) 68 135| 165] 175/17. 76/26. 25 
‘Wash... =... 17. 1/20. 5}22. 0/20. 0/21. 0/19. 7)18, 2)14, 5)12. 7}10. 0112.0} 112) 75) 111) 175] 200) 185/17. 7422.20 
Oreg: acne 15. 2)15. 1/19. 5/16. 0)17. 5/16. 0/18. 0/17. 0112. 7}11.0) 9.7} 120) 90) 115} 170) 205) 190/19.1818. 43 
aera ao | 

We Sie sae 15. 5/16. 0/15. 6/16. 8 16. 2/16. 8/17. 3/15. 2/14. 6)14. i 5102. 8183. ss 1,166.0 151. ont a 67116. 85 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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TABLE 64.—Rye: Farm price, cents per bushel on Jirst of each month, 1910-1919. 


CS Sr 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 us 
85.3 | 90.2]. 62.5] 63.8 | 82.7] 73.3] 74.8] 97.2 

88.3 | 100.6 | 61.7] 68.9] 84.4] 73.1] 76.1] 99.2 

85.6 | 105.4 | 61.9] 63.2] 84.0] 71.9] 76.5 | 100.8 

83.6 | 100.4] 63.0] 62.9] 85.1] 75.4] 76.6] 106.4 

83.7] 101.9 | 62.9] 62.4] 84.6] 75.8] 74.9| 108.7 

83.8} 98.1] 64.4] 64.1] 86.1] 77.9] 74.8] 106.4 

83.3 | 93.7 | 63.1] 63.2] 83.6] 76.9| 74.6) 102.4 

83.4 | 89.0] 61.0] 60.7| 77.9| 75.5] 74.4] 101.4 

99.7] 85.5] 75.4] 63.0] 70.8| 76.9] 74.11 100.5 

104.1 |- 81.7] 79.0] 64.8] 70.1] 79.7] 72.8] 101.2 

: : . -8 | 115.3] 85.7] 80.1] 63.2] 68.8] 83.1] 71.6] 101.9 
Lae Se 134.5 | 151.6 | 166.0 | 122.1] 83.4] 86.5] 63.4] 66.3] 83.2] 71.5| 102.8 
Average......... 138.7 | 167.4 | 156.5] 99.7] 89.2) 72.8] 63.8] 74.9! 78.1| 73.71] 101.5 


TABLE 65.—Rye: Wholesale price per bushel, 19138-1919. 


Philadelphia. Cincinnati. Chicago. Duluth, San Francisco. 


No. 2 Western. No. 2. No. 2. No grade. Per 100 Ibs. 


Date. 


1913. 
Jan —June 
July-Decmber 
1914, 
January-Juné......... 65) 75 leas. 62| 71] 65.7 67 | 62.8 50 | 62] 56.3] 1523] 165 |159.1 
July—December........ 65 | 125 [109.4] 60) 115] 92.6 1124] 89.2) 57 | 107 | 86.6] 130 | 165 [154.2 
J ae 105 | 130 |117.0] 107] 133/115. 9 131 118.9] 106 | 128 114.2] 160 | 225 |186.6 
anuary—June......... ° € 5 
Fat Deer ber Saye 90) (112.2 92} 412/102. 1 119 {100.3 87 | 111 | 94.4] 145 | 165 [156.5 
J eee 90 | 118 90} 106] 98.9 1043] 97.8] 87 | 98 | 93.4] 150 | 160 |155. 4 
a = Ce eterpisiatsao » CU RRO faimemn a . 
Sly December eee 90 | 155 |138.3] 96] 155]127.3 153 |125.5| 89 | 150 [123.0] 1523] 265 |197.6 
eet foie. 140 | 245 186.9] 140] 240/180. 1 | 245 |184. 9] 134 | 240 [177.7] 230 | 400 |279.6 
July-December........| 173 | 245 |200.6] 170] 280|191. 4 243 |189.1] 168 | 298 |187.8| 290 | 400 |339.0 
ey ease _.| 175 | 188 |180.4] 175] 280/218. 9 295 1228.6] 182 | 300 }246. 5} 390 | 425 |409.7 
July-December........| 165 | 1764/172.5] 155) 170|160.7 185 |164.5| 150 | 186 |165.6]..... cere ieee 
763| 1764/176.5| 143} 162/154. 9 165 |162. 8] 156 | 156 |156.0]..... (3); (eaeee 
x (ye Be 140|129. 9 151 |136. 7| 1284! 1413/133.8|..... (ay (ae 
1) [1-2] 4al 171/154. 3 1763/157.1] 1414] 1703|154.3|..... (ayy meee 
176 {176.0) 167| 172|169.2 1814|173. : (@ 
176 |164.7| 145] 173/159. 9 173 |156. ' 
160 {159.5} 146] 150/148. 8 153} 
January-June... 1763/169.2| 123] 173/152. 181}/155.7| 1283] 1784]151.6]..... @s aes 
158 |150.4| 140] 168/152. 9 169 |158. 6| 1354] 164/154. 8| 350 | 375 [362.5 
eae a ens 6s 156.3} 156] 163|158. 9 1643|153. 7| 138 | 1573|150.3] 350 | 375 [362.5 
once ee 155 {131.2} 142} 153/147.0 145 [142.0] 134 1) 140. 5| 350 | 375 [360.3 
dade =e ee Q) | @) | 141} 148/144.7 1433]139. 4] 1333] 1424]136. 7] 330 | 350 [347 3 
November.............|-....| @) | @) | 136] 146|140.0 1504|140. 1| 134°} 1494139. 8| 310 | 3374/325.6 
December...........-- Q) | @) | 146) 17\161.1 182 |167. 4] 1503] 1783|166. 8| 310 | 325 (317.5 
July-December..| 115 | 165 |146.0| 136] 177)150.8 182 |150.2] 1333/ 1783/148. 2] 310 | 375 [346.0 


1 No quotations. % Nominal. 
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RYE—Continued. 
Taste 66.—Rye (including flour): International trade, calendar years 1911-1913, 1917, 


and 1918. 
[See “General note,” Table 12.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average 1917 1918 Average 1917 1918 
Country. _| j911-1913.| ¢prelim.).| (prelim). Coniry: 1911-1913.| (prelim.).| (pre im.). 
From— Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina 44 (@) 2 |) Rumania. 2-2. 2.2 Sy, AUN oo el ae oes 
i GLA oe Belo pieaae = AISSIA:. 2 ae see 84, 921 | 5522s 2 = 4 eee 
2 SBO0| een pee ae are mere ae United States.-...-- 855 14, 689 16,308 
ss » mee bes Other countries... 614 >) Seas go s| eee 
2 
Gonmanys.s cep eeee A) O51 Sree ees re sare aorae Dotalo ees a 107, SS7cbs: sssco seen 
Netherlands.....-..- TS) S10 NS. teens tect eee = 
IMPORTS. 
Into— 
poste ee, 5 ae Bo nceooned sebensnce alsa d eee eee sf oe BD; 0901. Seen a eas 
oleiurn sso) eae G, Tb% |i ta eer olen ae 2 NISSIA AS sete oe SOL ten a ee 
Denmark. .-........ 8 587 443 41 || Sweden...........-- 3, 769 461 | Sas 
Binland!3-3. 25-65 15, 472 || Roeeaw te eceeeee =e Switzerland ..-..--- 729 198 452 
IN TAMCG lero tere ac 4,138 21 1,346 || United Kingdom... 2,195 5, 353 5,300 
Germany bet Soa a 16, a eit 556" Other countries... - - . CTTh ae a {cS ee 
ally SaeSacses ee ees 
Netherlands.. 11... she rt. eee aia Metal e8c< 23 167/343) [Ree 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


TaBLE 67.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and value in the United States, 1849-1919. 


Notr.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Estimates of acres arm obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Year. 


Aver- Aver-| Pro- | AV@ | rarm 

age Acre- | age duc- ene value 

yield age | yield | tion Tm | Dec. 1 

per Year. (thou-| per | (thou- b T1C® | (thou- 

sands of| acre |sandsof| ~°&° i sands 

acres). | (bush- | (bush- | (°8R*S | of dol- 

els). els). bushel) lars). 

14.7 | 12,483 | 57.2] 7,110 

15.0 | 12°761| 57.0| 7,272 

14.1} 12)143| 51.8] 6,296 

14.91 12)132| 58.3! 7,074 

16.1 | 12/668] 55.6| 7,040 

20.1 | 15,341] 45.2| 6,936 

18.7| 14,090] 39.2) 5,522 

ins|irgs| ae0| Son 

18.3} 9,842] 70.5 : 09 : aa 

20.1| 8,329| 74.5 ine ae iS) oe 

18.1] 8,134] 73.5 ; Psi iia eariy ie 

17.3| 77838| 75.0 15.0) 9,567 | 55.8) 8,341 

ing lave lee 18.6 | 155126 | 56.3] 8,593 

18.1 | 14530] 59.6] 8,655 

17.6 | 10,082 | 62.0 17.7 | 14,244] 60.7| 8,651 

ie acca lure 18.9] 15,008] 62.2| 9/331 

15.7] 10,177] 66.9 19.2] 14,585] 58.7) 8.565 

18.2 | 12247) 52.6 18.6 | 14,642 | 59.6) 8° 727 

20.5 | 137140 | 50.8 17.9| 14,290] 69.8] 9,975 

SHOT « 87 tl ema a Relea on pe 75.6 | 12, 004 

17.8| 14,618] 59.4 3 1849} 70.1 | 10,346 

11.4] 9/486] 86.5 ae eat ae 

13.0] 11,019] 73.0 21.1 se) sean ee 

ee eG 211 | 17,549 | 72.6 | 12,735 

12.6] 11}116}] 58.9 17.2 13333 75.5 10° 445 

13.8 | 12,626] 55.9 21.3] 16,881] 76.4 | 12’ 892 

12.9| 11,869] 54.5 19.6] 15,056 | 78.7 | 11,843 

11.9] 10,844] 56.5 14.1 | 11,662 | 112.7 | 137147 

13.2] 12}050} 63.3 17.3 | 16,022 | 160.0 | 257634 

14.5 | 123110] 50.5 16.5 | 16,905 | 166,5 | 287149 
LEER MT OCT. Ge ena ee am 20.6 | 16,301 | 147.4 | 24° 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


Statistics of Buckwheat 


BUCKWHEAT—Continued. 


TABLE 68.—Buckwheat: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889- 
1 


[See head note of Table 4.] 
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Average 
Average farm 

Year. Acreage: yiel Production. | price per 

per acre. bushel 

Dee. 1. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. 
848,000 |~ 20.7 17,530, 000 60.3 
837 14.5 12, 109, 000 50.5 
863, 000 14.7 12,678, 000 57.3 
867, 000 15.0 13, 013, 000 57.0 
899, 000 14.1 12, 643, 000 52.0 
873, 000 14.7 12, 866, 000 58.3 
864, 000 15.9 13,721, 000 55.7 
842, 000 19.9 16, 748, 000 45.3 
853, 000 18.5 15, 805, 000 39.3 
838, 000 20.6 17, 260, 000 42.1 
811, 000 17.2 13, 961, 000 45.0 
807, 000 16.1 13,001, 000 55.9 
795, 000 14.9 11, 810, 000 55. 8 
852, 000 18.4 15,693, 000 56.4 
856, 000 17.9 15, 286, 000 59.6 
870, 000 17.5 15, 248, 000 60.8 
876, 000 18.6 16,327, 000 62. 5 
840, 000 18.8 15, 797, 000 58.6 
865, 000 18.2 15, 734, 000 59.7 
838, 000 17.7 14, 858000 70.0 
853, 000 19.4 16, 541, 000 15.7 
878,000 20.5 17, 983, 000 70. 2 


Farm 
va'ue 
Dee. 1. 


Dollars. 
10, 575, 000 


wee 


wees 


oso OOM AID 


12; 518, 000 
12; 628, 000 


TABLE 69.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919. 


[000 omitted.) 
Stat A Produc- She Stat Acreage Produc- 
ate. creage.| ~ tion. value 8. reage.| “tion. 
Dec. 1 
Acres Bushels. | Dollars. Acres Bushels, 

INRINGE Pees len ce | 17 40 WEA A OM Ocean seme 26 621 
New Hampshire... 2 52 81) Indisna Fees .=2' 14 231 
Wermontac.n:-c=~s2- 9 225 B82 )|| AUN GISe ss eeo see 4 72 
Massachusetts......- 2 70 || Michigan... : 48 662 
Connecticut........- 5 100 200 |} Wisconsin.....-.--- 31 502 
NiewaXGik.~ + ocs.<c50 233 5, 126 7,433 F 
New Jersey..-..----- il 198 *297 pau Ee ead 2 oo 
Pennsylvania....... 256 5, 530 UU Wii ee 6 90 
Delaware.....--.---- 6 10 173 A MWSEIN, 0 nee 1 16 
Maryland......-...- 14 322 499 |} Tennessee......-.-. 5 90 
Militaire eS aoa aane ce 25 475 736 | ; ee et 
West Virginia. -..-..- 42 882 1,499 United States. . 790 16,301 
North Carolina....-- il 209 293 


Farm 
value 
Dee. 1. 


Dollars. 


Tas_e 70.—Buckwheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 


Sa 


When 

Year. Aug. | Sept. | har- 
vested. 

IPE Che Pacts [each 

1899..... 93.2 75.2 70. 2 
190055 =. - 87.9 80.5 72.8 
AQOL jer =e 91.1 90.9 90. 5 
1902 52-2 91.4 86.4 80.5 
1903 Fiecte 93.9 91.0 83. 0 
1904..... 92. 8 91.5 88. 7 
1905..... 92.6 91.8 91.6 


1899-1919. 
When 
Year. | Aug. | Sept. | har- Year. 
vested. 
Hepes | ea WIE 
1906...-} 93.2 91.2 84.9 
ISO7=E2 5.) 91.9 77.4 80. 1 
HOS see 89.4 87.8 81.6 
1909 eae 86.4 81.0 79.5 
1910... 87.9 82.3 81.7 
NG} se 82.9 83.8 81.4 
1912 7c 88.4 91.6 89.2 


When 
Aug. | Sept. | har- 
vested. 
PN Chaal) ula Cbom|||mer tus 
85. 5 75.4 65.9 
88. 8 87.1 83.3 
92.6 88. 6 81.9 
87.8 78.5 66.9 
92.2 90. 2 74.8 
88. 6 83.3 75.8 
88.1 90.1 88.0 
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BUCK WHEAT—Continued. 


TasLe 71.—Buckwheat: Yield per acre, pa per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 
States. 


| . Value 
Farm price per bushel 
bushels). per acre 
Yield per acre (bushels) (cents). Qiollars.)! 
pee us Ss 
State. 3 = oa 2s 
om er os 
4 3 ao 
uo ao a 
32 3 S|, 
pale la iSi2i2(3/Si|Sl3lezel21s feie ea1 = 
SH S/SISISISISISISIS/Slex/S/S/8 5 a 
26. 8)32. 5/30. 0)29. 4/32. 0/29. 0/26. 0/24. 0/21. 520. 0/24. 96) 7 95} 150, 150 24. 13/42. 00 
25. 4/31. 0/27. 3/31. 0/31. 0/25. 0/39. 0/20. 0/16. 0.17. 0)26.0) 107) 81} 100) 183) 200 25. 02)40. 56 
24. 2|24. 0/24. 3/30. 0/25. 0/28. 0/27. 0/17. 5|20. 0/21. 0/25.0| 106} 82) 105) 150) 160 25. 42)42. 50 
.{18. 4/22. 0/21. 0.21. 0/17. 0/18. 5)16. 0)16. 0/15. 0 16. 0/22.0) 118) 95) 140) 166 196 21. oe 20 
19. 0/19. 5/19. 0/20. 5/17. 0/18. 5/20. 0/19. 0/17. 3!19. 0/20.0) 128} 96! 120 | 210 26. 82'40. 00 
..{19. 1]23. 0/21. 3/23. 8/14. 3/23. 0/19. 0)12. 0)18. 0/15.0)22.0; 104) 80) 122) 160) 175 20. 47/31. 90 
20. 0/21. 5/20. 0/22. 0/22. 0/21. 0/21. 0)19. 0/18. 0}18. 0)18.0} 104; 83) 108; 158) 170 22. 88/27. 00 
19. 7/19. 5/21. 9/24. 2/18. 5|20. 5/21. 0/14. 0/18. 0)18.0)21.6) 100) 78) 111) 163] 160) 21. 13/30. 24 
18. 8/20. 5|19. 0/16. 0/17. 0/19. 0)18. 5}19. 0}20. 0/20. 5)18.0} 98) 75) 118) 148) 143 21. 93/28. 80 
19. 4/18. 5]20. 0/17. 5|16. 5|18. 5/20. 0|19. 0/21. 0/20. 0)23. 0} 103) 72) 110) 165) 165 23. 59/35. 65 
Nedie le seis cca 19. 8/18. 0]16. 0/21. 5/23. 1)19. 4/20. 0}19. 2/21. 1/21.0)19.0} 103) 80 95) 150) 163 23. 28)29. 45 
WeViasidees-. 21. 4/23. 0/24. 0)24. 0/21. 0/21. 5 22. 0/18. 3/20. 0)19. 5/21.0| 109) 80) 101) 170) 173 24. 33/35. 70 
INeiCee iste ss 18. 8/19. 0}19. 0/17. 5/19. 3)19. 0)17. 5/17. 5}20. 0)20.0)19.0) 99) 82) 85) 130) 150 20. 20) 26. 60 
Ohio so... 19. 8/18. 0]21. 0/19. 5|18. 0/24. 0/23. 0]17. 7}17. 2)16.6|23.9} 103| 77| 110) 153) 156 21. 34/37. 04 
Inder mennce 17. 0/17. 7/18. 3}19. 0/18. 5|17. 5|14. 0)18. 0,15. 0/15. 0)16. 5) 103) 80) 112) 155) 160) 18. 45/24. 75 
NORE erties 18. 4/20. 0)18. 1/22. 0}17. 0/17. 7|17. 0/17. 0,19. 0}17.8 18.0} 119) 90) 130) 170, 180) 180)23. 71/32. 40 
Michwey. s5-. 14. 2/15. 3}18. 0} 17. 0/15. 0/18. 5) 14. 5}11. 0} 9.0|10.0)13.8} 98) 72) 115 147| 170} 137/13. 29)18.91 
Wass eeiee ce. 15. 4/14. 0/17. 5|17. 0/16. 5) 17. 5/13. 0/14. 0/12. 2/15. 9/16. 2) 105) 83) 116] 174) 165) 150/17. 56/24 30 
Minn's sews. 16. 8|16. 0/18. 0/21. 0/16. 5/17. 0/17. 5)15. 0/14. 0/17.0)16.0} 97) 75) 112} 135) 170) 136/17.92/20.80 
TOW ais. Sex eos 15. 3)14. 9/17. 5|19. 0/14. 0/18. 3/13. 0/15. 0)12. 9/15. 0)14.0) 116} 80) 125 ms 180} 169/18. 85/23. 66 
Moeeesc cits 14. 0/16. 5}10. 0/15. 0/11. 0)15. 5}15. 0)14. 0)15. 0/13. 0/15.0) 120) 90) 133) 144 180) 184!18.31/27.60 
INiebreeis- ces 17. 6|20. 0/16. 0/18. 0/2U. 0/18. 5|20. 0/17. 0)16. 0/14. 0/16.6} 114) 95) 110) 150 165) 180\20. 07/28. 80 
Pon. J... s- 17. 5|15. 0) 16. 0/18. 0) 15. 0/22. 3/18. 0|18. 0}17. 0}18.0,18.0} 101) 76) 100) 150) 140} 150/19.95\27.00 
U:; S.../19. 1/21 521.1 22. 9/17. 2/21. 3/19. 6|14. 1/17. 3)16. 5/20. 6|102. 2)78. 71112. 7\160. 0 166. 3147. 4120. 5430. 44 
| 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 


TABLE 72.—Buckwheat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 { 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 SS 
TW 2  SLb tz. 9.) 76.6) 6blSif 73.71 165-8 FO0 95.5 
114.6 | 80.7] 83.7] 75.6] 69.4] 73.6] 64.4] 72.0 95.4 
124.8) 83.2] 85.5] 75.1] 67.0] 76.9| 64.1] 70.6 96.4 
128.3 | 83.1) 85.3] 76.9] 68.3] 76.9} 65.3] 73.4 9a 
150.6 | 84.9] 84.6! 77.3| 71.4] 79.9] 65.8} 71.0] 100.9 
183.7 | 87.0] 86.9] 79.0] 70.8} 84.8] 70.1] 73.7} 109.3 
209.2} 93.1] 92.1} 85.5] 72.9] 86.2] 72.4] 78.0] 115.1 
189.3} 89.0] 89.2) 81.2) 72.4] 83.6] 76.0] 74.8] 111.4 
164.3 | 86.4] 81.4] 79.8] 70.0] 76.6] 74.0] 72.6] 105.5 
154.4) 90.4] 73.7] 78.7| 74.1] 69.7] 69.6] 71.3] 102.4 
154.2 | 102.9] 78.5 | 78.0] 75.5] 65.5] 73.0] 65.9] 101.8 
160.0 | 112.7] 78.7) 76.4] 75.5] 66.1] 72.6] 66.1] 102.2 
153.2 | 94.7] 81.0] 77.9] 72.4) 72.6] 70.3) 69.8] 102.2 


Statistics of Flax. 


FLAX. 
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TABLE 73.—Flax: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 


[000 omitted. ] 


Production. 
Area. 
Seed. Fiber. 
Country. 
Aver- Aver- 
1917 | 1918 | O59 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1oo9- | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
1913.1 1913.1 

WORTIL AMERICA. 

‘ Acres.|Acres.| Acres.|Acres.| Bush. |Bush.|Bush.|Bush.| Lbs Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs 
United States........ 2,490] 1,474] 1,984] 1,938] 19, 505]14, 296] 9, 164/14, 657|.........|.......|..-....|.._. 
Canada 

Maebecs oes.2a.56 6 U4 11 5 47 £25 ele ial |B eres gi ore Ibe 
Ontario: sc. 2.20.4 4) ae eee 1 28| er 49l ee be 51 OGI Meme tel sls oe eel Se eo ee 
Manitoba. ...20.<-. 16} 108) FOG 210) 47 00 socee fae caer aces nee tom 
Saskatchewan... ._- 75A\\" 841] 10/398) °6, 602] 4,710] 4, 2051, 1222) 1|. ee ee 
Alberta ec - ot 120 |ee 06} eee BI0| | WeiSTT| mer O70|) ASH Petree ATL eare ce eee ieee 
Total Canada. . 920| 1,068] 12, 068} 8, 260] 5,935] 6,055|.........|.......]..... Bi Ae 
Mexicotse 22" 02” @ | @® TEs eC RCo OP le veaecnncl sella. SRD FER 
Potala-e me 3,.526| 2,132] 2,904] 3, 006] 31, 72322, 556/15, 099120, 712).........].......|.-.2...]....-- 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentina............ 3,683] 4,001] 3,207] 3, 229] 31, 989139, 289] 4, 032/19, 588).........|.......|...2-2.J.2..-- 
OU SUA s/s oc. 106) 44) 36 30) 793) S911) 2 122) 833) 2-2 eee eee <a aseeer 
Morales 2. 3, 789| 4,045] 3,243] 3,259] 32, 782)/39, 680] 4,154|19,921|.........|.......|.....2-].-222- 
EUROPE. < ; 
PARIS ELIS Be sex. 2st oe 97} @) | @) | ® 694) (2) | () | () 53,096| (2) (?) (2) 
Hungary®............ Deyo ha) et) 196} (2) | (2) | @) 20,548] (2) (2) | (3) 
Croatia—Slavonia?. ._. 17| -(2 (2) | (2) 21} (2) 2 (2) 8,046) (2) (?) (2) 
Bosnia-Hersegovnia3.| (2) | (2 (2) | (3) 4) (2) a (2) 1,080} (2) (2) G 
Belpiaenwen oe acs 50] (2 (2) (2) 443) (2) 3) (2) 46,487) (2) ts (3 
Bulearig tices. ss ss2. 1) @) | @) | @& 77 @) | @ (2) 524] (2) @ (?) 
Wranea?4o22.)0 06.15. 61] 15] ° 20; 21} 533] 146)" 134 @ 40, 623] 11,061] 8, 909 @ 
Frohindteee ce cores. 53; 91, 10s} 143} @) | @) | @) | @ 23, 701| 32, 461| 34,410] (2) 
Toaty mene, saree: 5 22} 21) 20! 46/ 320! 362| 323] 472] 6,280] 5,512] 5,201! 5,291 
Netherlands...-...... 33} 30|  30| 14] 374] 367] 222] 145] 17,276] 21, 844] 11,756] 6,559 
Roumania?.......... 52} 20] (2) | 6186] 503 (2) | (2) | 6292] 4,864 @ Q 4,455 
Russia proper?....... 8,217] 3,505] (2 @) | 19,772) ( - (7) 1,022) (2) 2 (2) 
Boland ss eis. lee. 88) «(2 (2 (G 874) (2 a (?) 42,450) (2) (2) (2) 
Northern Caucasia$..} 104 (3 (2) | @ 679] (2 (2 (2) 26,130} (2) (2) (2) 
eva eAe ese hac con ANS Gee) ae) (?) Eyal (C (?) 1,812) (? @) 
EEE ae @) 4, 4} @)_ TO) 65} (2) (@) | (2) | 6,768 
Sweden®............. 4 @ | @® 5} 15] (@) | @) | @ 1,208) 333] @) | @) 
Ate Na ae eae a7 ts wa eae S45485 |e eae cS ee 205) 1b6 ia seed: eae sate 
ASIA. 
British India?........| 3,821| 3,334] 3,664] 3,797) 19, 733|19, 040121, 040120, 600].........].......]......-|.«--.- 
eee "1°36 4s} @) | | @ | @ | @ | 80, 187]i04, o28fi0i, 441] “@) 
Russia: ete 
es oh 120) (2 a ee 510) (?) a (2) 51, 864 3 (?) 3 
Siberia (4 gov.).....| 147 a {} 8 852 ° 3 % 38, 109 t 433 bs 
Transcausia (1 gov.)| 18] (2 @rlee) 94] : ) 6, 429) (?) ) ) 
Total sence oe ae Zeerhi Ve eg, Sa keerad oo Mee Sele Vee ee iets!) Ramen beceedl Meepes. 
AFRICA. 
INI Oe ore naar 1 1 1] @) i} @) | @ | ® (%) (2) ® (?) 
Grand LOtals...4|15, 260) 225. «|. <a |e aa iH CCA) ed ee eee ADT, 745 Re ook ol amedu | aamaee 


1 Five year average except where statistics were not available. 


2No official statistics. 

8 Old boundaries. : 

4 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. — 

6 Including Bessarabia but excluding Dobrudja. 
6 Includes hemp. é 

TIncludes certain native States. 
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FLAX—Continued. 


Taste 74.—Flax (seed and fiber): Total production of countries named in Table 78, 


1896-1915. 
Production. 
Year. Year. 

= Seed. Fiber. 
Bushels. Pounds 
82,684,000 | 1,714, 205, 

57,596,000 | 1,498,054, 000 

72,938,000 | 1,780,693, 000 

66, 348,000 | 1,138, 763, 000 

62, 432, 000 1,315, 931, 000 

72,314,000 | 1,050, 260, 000 
83,891,000 | 1,564, 840. 
110, 455,000 | 1, 492,383, 
107, 743,000 | 1,517, 922, 
100, 458,000 | 1,494, 229, 


Production. 
Seed. Fiber. 
Bushels. Pounds. 
88,165,000 | 1,871, 723,000 
102,960,000 | 2,042,390, 000 
100, 850, 000 1, 907, 591, 006 
100, 820,000 | 1,384, 524, 000 

85, 253, 000 913, 112, 000 
101,339,000 | 1,011,350, 000 
130, 291,000 | 1,429, 967, 000 
132, 477,000 | 1,384,757, 000 

94,559,000 | 1,044, 746, 000 
103, 287, 000 975, 685, 000 


TasLE 75.—Flaxseed: Acreage, production, value, and condition in the United States, 
1849-1919. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of A gri- 


culture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revis 


estimates whenever new census data are available. 


ercentages of increase or decrease to 
base is used for applying percentage 


Average Condition of growing crop. 
Average <n Farm value 
Year. Acreage. yield | Production. — Decnt When 
[Meer Ace bushel July 1.' Aug.1.|Sept.1.| har- 
Dec. 1, vested. 
| 
Acres, Bushels.| Bushels. Cents. Dollars. P. ct. P.ct P. ct. Pict 

SEs a eed nt Ob eed re eS ee ee 662,000". 255... ae So ok cc een ee Bae 2 
ETT oe mere Ei 2 tae oe aes EE GGT OOO eo 2. ook eee Spe een ee ee Parks ae 
TSCISE Hi ign sate tte ee ee eteed 159786000 io BeetoxecWionosc beaks ccinee sow ea esc ee ee shane eee 
IGT Oa Se aeeee | ae see aa Seas (sete Sansa oe htgdhtl GOON ote waten <ladeceeeeeaee [ose cn ncda soem seeecee | Seem 
18896 ee oe 1,319,000 BSt |! 10850, 008 | eae - eee cee eas ee > Per ete, Pay se 2 jas cena 
ere ee 2, 111,000 9 5e 19,979, BOO sata teen | selena aR MD ap Is GG Bae Seka 
O02 Sascaee 3, 740, 060 7.8 | 29,285, 000 105;:2° | “30; 815,000: |C-2--s-f- See S eeee eee. 
19032 ote e as 3, 233, 000 8.4 | 27,301, 000 81.7 | 22,292, 000 86. 2 80. 3 80. 5 74.0 
1904 ae 2, 264, 000 10.3 | 23, 401, 000 99.3 | 23,229,000/ 86.6| 789] 85.8 87.0 
90D ees , 535, 000 11.2 | 28,478,000 84.4 | 24,049, 000 92.7 96. 7 94.2 91.5 
190Gb ent. sae ” 506, 000 10.2 | 25,576,000} 101.3 | 25,899,000} 93.2] 92.2) 99.0 87.4 
LOOT En See vase 2, 864, 000 9.0 | 25,851,000 95.6 | 24,713,000 91.2 91.9 85. 4 78.0 
I9OS S coeenssd 2,679, 000 9.6 | 25,805,000 118.4 | 30,577, 000 92.5 86.1 | 82.5 81.2 
1900. a. asosec8 2, 742, 000 9.4 25,856 QOOLL cos sean alloc Sa weseasee Sloseoe wee |he coe pee ee ne eee 
eee eee 2,083, 000 9.4} 19,513,000 153.0 | 29,796, 000 95.1 92.7| 889 84.9 
LOLOPeES eee 2, 467, 000 5.2 | 12,718,000 231.7 | 29,472,000 65.0 51.7 | 48.3 47.2 
LOU eet. Se 2, 757, 000 7.0} 19,370,000 182.1 | 35,272,000 80.9 71.0 | 68. 4 69.6 
NOR oe se eens 2, 851, 000 9.8 | 28,073, 000 114.7 32, 202, 000 88.9 87.5 86.3 83. 8 
IGIs ese 2,291, 000 7.8 | 17,853, 000 119.9 | 21,399, 000 82. 0 77.4 | 74.9 74.7 
GLASS Sues 1, 645, 000 8.4 13, 749, 000 126.0 17,318, 000 90.5 82.1 | 72.9 77.4 
IIS. deneeas 1, 387, 000 10.1 14, 030, 000 174.0 | 24,410, 000 88. 5 91.2 "| 87.6 84.5 
IGE eae 1, 474, 000 9.7] 14,296,000] 248.6] 35,541,000] 90.3] 84.0! 9848 86.2 
Tf cor ae 1, 984, 000 4.6 | 9,164,000} 296.6 | 27,182,000] 84.0} 60.6| 50.2 51.3 
TOUS eae cc 1,910, 000 7.0 | 13,369,000 | 340.1] 45,470,000] 79.8] 70.6| 72.6 70.8 
1910 sent teas 1, 683, 000 5.3 | 8,919,000] 438.9] 39,145,000] 73.5| 52.7| 50.5 52.6 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 76.—Flarseed: Acreage, production, and total Jarm value, by States, 1919. 


215, 000 
16, 758) 000 


Average Average 
State. Acreage. | yield ae Produc- | farm price 
acre, tion. per bushel 

Dee. 1. 

4 P Acres Bushels. Bushels. Dollars. 
Wisconsin 6, 000 10.5 63, 000 4,30 
Minnesota 320, 000 9.0 2, 880, 000 4.45 
WOW Oe eee so tiesto Sa ce obemacte te ele aa 16, 000 9.5 152, 000 4.20 
Missouri 5, 000 9.5 48, 000 4.48 
North Dakota 760, 000 5.0 3, 800, 000 4.41 
SOULMEDAKOLA hoa sateen coca tafe Dee awe 145, 000 8.0 1, 160, 000 4. 
ING DRashnMeetta neh OEE 2 As 8 000 5.0 "15,000 4.00 

ASE So Saco hee an Cees CE Oe Oe SRO nea 4, 000 6.3 88, 000 3.80 
DROR tana rekres Serine nett a sina aeRwass 410, 000 1.7 697, 000 4.40 
AV AVON Ee 5 GB c co aabon 0 Je aes On Gee 4, 000 4.0 16, 3.50 

Waited Statess:.— 2. -<--- Je es-2- 1, 683, 000 5.3 8, 919, 000 4.39 


39, 145, 000 


TABLE 77.—Flaxseed: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel (cents). | per acre 
(dollars).1 
RO Lo o 
State. os om Bos 
an am 5a 
S 3 eS 
aro wo @ | 
om om aS 
eee] S| es NaF ete) eal aici fi) (aa a al ae ar sg (cha ee et ee 
SMSISISISIS/SIS/S(S|S4ee S/S /R 1S 1S 1G] S 
BWV oe cictass 12. 1/10. 0/12. 0/12. 5/14. 0/13. 5/13. 5/12. 0)... -/11.0/10.5} 218) 180) 240)..... 330) 430/26. 57/45. 16 
Minn. .---.. 9.2) 7.5) 8.0}10.2} 9.0} 9.3/10.5) 8.5) 9.5)10.4] 9.0) 228} 176) 240) 295) 341) 445/22.85/40.05 
Tlowas2.<--. 10.1)12.2} 8.0/11.5] 9.4) 9.5} 9.0/10.0)11.0/11.0) 9.5) 215) 150) 215) 275) 320) 420/22.37/39.90 
Moxtas 38. 7.1| 8.4) 3.0} 6.0) 5.0}.8 0} 8.0) 7.0} 8.5) 8.0] 9.5] 210} 135) 212) 275) 300) 448/16. 27/42.56 
IN|. Dak: =: =~ 7.3] 3.6) 7.6] 9.7| 7.2! 8.3) 9.9|10.3] 3.9] 7.8] 5.0] 230) 178) 252) 300) 345) 441/18.56/22.05 
Bo Dake 222 7.8) 5.0) 5.3] 8.6] 7.2} 7.5/11.0] 9.3] 7.0] 9.5} 8.0) 223) 167) 247] 299) 325]. 425/20. 47|/34.00 
INGir= sa2s =. 7.4| 8.0) 5.0) 9.5] 6.0) 7.0/11.0} 8.0) 5.5] 9.5} 5.0} 212) 147) 230} 250} 330) 400/17. 60/20.00 
ICAHSE. see 5.9} 8.2) 3.0} 6.0) 6.0} 6.0] 5.7| 5.8] 7.0) 5.0) 6.3) 215) 145) 234) 290) 330} 380/13. 23/23.94 
Mont = ><... 7.1| 7.0) 7.7|12.0) 9.0} 8.0)10. 5) 9.5} 3.0) 3.0] 1.7} 226) 170) 248) 295) 338) 440)/14.00) 7.48 
Wiyo-crs--- 8.7|10. 6) .---]12.0} 9.9] 7.0/13.0} 7.0} 6.5) 9.0) 4.0) 261) 145) 225) 261] 325) 350/20.20)/14.00 
U.S...-| 7.5] 5.2} 7.0) 9.8] 7.8] 8.4/10.1] 9.7) 4.6} 7.0] 5.3/227. 3/174. 0/248. 6/296. 6/340. 1/438. 9]17. 95/23. 26 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


Tasie 78.—Flaxseed: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ee 
327.7 | 310.8 | 250.7 | 185.9 | 134.8 | 124.2 | 106.2 | 187.1 | 221.1] 171.2 | 202.0 
310.1 | 326.7 | 253.7 | 210.9 | 163.7 | 127.8 | 109.3 | 190.8 | 233.9 | 192.9 | 212.0 
327.4 | 349.8 | 253.1 | 202.5 | 157.9 | 132.5] 119.0] 183.9 | 240.7 | 193.1 | 216.0 
348.7 | 379.7 | 266.1 | 202.1 | 167.7 | 132.8 | 113.6 | 191.3 | 234.6} 193.9 | 223.0 
361.4 | 373.3 | 300.6 | 191.8 | 169.6 | 134.7 | 114.3 | 181.0] 241.9 | 209.5] 227.8 
389.3 | 363.6 | 298.8 | 176.5 | 169.5 | 136.8 | 115.8 | 205.0] 225.0] 195.5 | 227.6 
444.1 | 349.3 | 278.0 | 163.2] 152.5 | 136.0 | 113.4 | 198.4 | 205.6 | 183.5 | 222.4 
540.6 | 410.5 | 271.6 | 178.1 | 144.6] 150.7 | 118.6 | 175.2 | 199.2 | 209.7] 239.9 
517.5 | 381.2 | 302.8 | 190.2 | 143.5 | 139.3 | 127.8 | 162.6 | 203.6 | 220.0] 238.8 
438.2 | 380.9 | 308.5 | 199.2 | 148.1 | 127.4] 122.6 | 147.7 | 205.0 | 234.3] 231.2 
382.3 | 333.8 | 295.9 | 234.7 | 162.9 | 118.7] 118.7 | 133.4 | 210.6 | 229.4} 222.0 
438.9 | 340.1 | 296.6 | 248.6 | 174.0 | 126.0] 119.9 | 114.7 | 182.1 | 231.7] 227.3 
308.6 | 345.5 | 288.7 | 218.4 | 159.5 | 125.6 | 117.7 | 148.6 | 207.8 | 217.9 | 222.8 


INHWOAM~MD ONOONSO 


1914-1919. 


my 


Per cent of year’s sales. 


ings by farmers 


t 
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1 No quotations, 
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TaBLE 81.—Rice: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918, 


= xpressed in terms of hulled rice; (000 omitted)]. 


Area. Production. 
| 
Country. pe | Reveraga 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913.1 1913.1 
NORTH AMERICA. 4 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
United States. 25.25..5.<<. 749 869 981 1,113 681, 166 | 1, 135, 028 964,972 | 1, 222, 889 
iawatl a6. meres ox. 9] (2) (2) 4. (2) 257820 | ” (2) @ 
Porto Rico 16 (2) (2) (2) 4, 298 (2) (2) (2 
Central America: a 
YGustemale =. 2-5. .5-<: (2) () 29 (2) 2, 680 13,477 20, 733 3 
Gosta Ricaacae. ser 555 - 7) @) (2) (2) @ ee) (35 2 
Honduras............- (2) (2) (3) (2) 8, 100 (2) (2) Q)- 
EST CGS BASED SS aeetn (2) 66 | (2) (2) 164, 299 34, 222 (2) 8.40, 155 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Nr renin bes anene eo oane ei 20 17} (2) (2) 24,057 (2) (2) (2) 
Brazil: Sao Paulo....-....- 228 (2) (2) (2) 99, 514 153, 235 204, 327 (2) 
British Guiana.-..-..-.---- 38] (2) (2) (2) |- 69,078 (2 (2 (2) 
Dutch Guiana..........---| (2) (2) (2) (2) 2,754 16,471 | 811,237 |. 317,649 
Porumerce ties 1 ai 1. 138 | (2) 86] (3) 100, 976 69, 436 95, 166 (2) 
7 9| @ | @ 7,767 | 16,000] (2) (2) 
1 (?) (G ©) 2,017 (?) (2) (2) 
361 353 AL 342 646, 470 708, 058 716, 359 712, 412 
2 (2) @ 1 @) 1, 049 iG) (2) (2) 
95 100 106 111 297, 468 328, 931 322, 130 282, 581 
ASIA. 
India: 
British India.......... 70,591 | 80,080 | 80,141 | 79,996 |72, 949, 786 |77, 931, 840 |81,197, 760 |53, 361, 280 
Native States......... 2,498 | (2) (2) (2) | 2,634, 720 (2) (2) (2) 
RUOMIOY 9 ees mote ye So Sei 706 (2) (2) (2) 343, 614 (2) (2) (2) 
Federated Malay States... 125 (2) (2) (2) 80, 398 (2) (2) (2) 
Japanese E mpire: 

. Japan. . 28 a. nas hae. 7,357 | 7,527 | 7,557 | 7,559 |14, 008,517 |18, 359,997 |17,142, 858 |17, 184, 044 
WOrmOsah =) sp ad <cacek 1,198 | 1,166 © (2) | 1,186,174 | 1,460, 563 (2) (2) 
Chosen (Korea). .....- 2,416 | 2,839 2) (2 2,455, 522 | 3,936, 361 (2) (2) 

Java and Madura... ...-.- 6,021] 7,521 | (2) (2) | 7,349,417 (2) (2) 
Philippine Islands... ..--- 2,688 | 2,819 | 3,029 | 3,831 | 1,123,805} 1,288,827 | 1,745,488 | 2, 209, 585 
Russia Transcaucasia and f ? : 
Turkestan 4 (2) () (2) 378, 401 (2) () () ; 
Straits Settlements 89 (2) (2) 123, 204 (2) (2) ) 
Siam (?) (2) (2) 6, 510, 985 (2) (?) (2) 
AFRICA. 
E bi TOWEL. son ass eos 241 150 273 (2) 552, 833 236, 528 487,163 (2) 
dren ‘ ‘ eee et! @ 1,176 | (2) (2) 953,000 | 1,017} 470 | 1,404, soz} a) 
Nivesaland..cee-2 tesa 2505: (2 (2) (2) (2) 2, 212 2,831 oe (2) 
OCEANIA. 

ie tee Se Oe a ates 2 2 (2 (2) 75 (2) (2) (2) 
oe eal “a7| Ast & 5,916 | 53,146] (2) (2) 

1 Five-year average except where statistics were not available. § Unofficial estimate , 

2 No official statistics. 4 Old boundaries. 
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Tasux 82.—Rice (cleaned): Total production in principal countries for which estimates 
are available, 1900-1915. 


[The figures below include the principal countries for which estimates are available. The totals shown 
are merely approximate. China and French Indo-China are not included below. Three Provinces of 
China in 1910 produced 47,204,000,000 pounds of rice. The totals below may represent at least two-thirds 
of the total world production of rice. ] ‘ 


+ 
Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 

100, 400, 000, 000 105, 800, 000, 000 ; 1912.._.._..--- 97, 300, 000, 000 
94; 400, 000, 000 100, 300, 000, 000 | 1913..--.---._- 100, 700, 000, 000 
101; 600, 000, 000 102,900, 000,000 | 1914... - 2-2... 102; 986, 000, 000 
101, 800, 000, 000 127,700, 000, 000 | 1916.52 115, 193, 190, 000 
110, 700, 000, 000 126, 100, 000, 000 

102, 400, 000, 000 102, 100, 000, 000 | 


TABLE 83.—Rice: Acreage, production, value, and condition, in the United States, 


1904-1919. 
Average Condition of growing crop. 
Avera: = 
ge E EF l 
Year. Acreage. | yield per | Production. ae eT HE When 
CXS bushel July 1.| Aug. 1.|Sept.1.} har- 
Decritize)| vested. 
Acres. Bushels Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Pert.) Perct-\ Perce\ Verte 
662, 000 31.9 | 21,096, 000 65.8 13, 892, 000 88.2 90. 2 89.7 87.3 
482, 000 28.2 | 13,607,000 95.2 | 12,956,000| 38.0] 929] 92.2 89.3 
575, 000 31.1 17, 855, 000 90.3 16, 121, 000 82.9 83.1 86.8 87.2 
627, 000 29.9 | 18,738,000] -85.8| 16,081,000] 88.7] 88.6] 87.0 88.7 
655, 000 33.4 | 21,890, 000 81.2] 17,771,000] 92.9) 941] 93.5 87.7 
720, 000 38.8)" 24,908,000) - Steet Ge: son te ee ee 
610, 000 35.8 | 21,839,000 79.6 | 17,383,000 90.7 84.5 84.7 | 81.2 
723, 000 33.9 ; 24,510, 000 67.8 | 16,624,000 86.3 87.6 88.8 88.1 
696, 000 32.9 | 22,934, 000 79.7 18, 274, 000 87.7 88.3 87.2 85.4 
723, 000 34.7 | 25,054, 000 93.5 | 23,423,000 86.3 86.3 88.8 89.2 
827, 000 31.1 25, 744, 000 85.8 22, 090, 000 88.4 88.7 88.0 80.3 
694, 000 34.1 23, 649, 000 92.4 21, 849, 000 86.5 87.6 88.9 88.0 
803, 000 36.1 | 28,947, 000 90.6 | 26,212,000 90.5 90. 0 82.3 80.9 
869, 000 47.0 | 40,861; 000 88.9] 36,311,000] 92.7] 92.2] 91.2 91.5 
981, 000 35.4 | 34,739, 000 189. 6 65, 879, 000 85.1 85.0 78.4 79.7 
1, 119, 000 34.5 | 38, 606, 000 191.8] 74,042,000] 91.1] 85.7] 83.7 85.4 
1, 090; 000 37.7 | 41,059, 000 267.0 | 109,613,000} 99.5] 90.4] 91.9 91.3 
TaBLE 84.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1919. 
Average awe Average Tarm 
State. Acreage. | yield per ip ue- | farm price value 
ners ion. per bushel Dac 
Dee. 1. 7 
Acres. Bushels. els. : 
North: Carolinas ces See ee “400 ere’ Ba it Phas beef 
South Carolina tae mee cre eens amen r el 3,700 24.4 90, 000 3. 00 270, 000 
Geotelars eva tecmaeet tate nas c5 RM «SS. 1, 200 24.4 29, 000 2.75 80, 000 
Florida... ... 2; 000 21.1 42,000 2.63 110; 000 
Missouri 600 38.0 23° 000 2.40 55,000 
JMET an ee SR one aes Ie ERE L, OB 600 26.4 16, 000 
INHERITS Ol oN ec tue sbae, sgace Sak eae coats 3,300 29.1 98, 000 t os 18 000 
oumiane AO Meehine eeachaans See sek ee 560, 000 35. 2 | 19,712, 000 2.71 | 53,420; 000 
TOXAS. «--eeececeeeeceeec eee cee renee 218) 000 32.1 | 6) 998; 000 2.80 | 19/594) 000 
ArKems9s...000 000002. LSI 158, 000 39.0 | 6, 1627000 2.40 | 147789; 000 
saliforuilgs baat te een eh ea en a 142, 000 55.5 | 7,881,000 2.67 | 21; 042) 000 
United Statesierrscrnse Se eres eee 1, 089, 800 37.7 | 41, 059, 000 2.67 | 109, 613, 000 
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Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm ie ig bushel Hie : 
ye ae (dollars)! 
BS at & 
State. [RS -S 3 03 
g 3 Bs 
38 35 a4 
APoelSolml[/A/me is [elolRrlola lwo lw lol] nr 60 eal Sessa ess 
SSE 8/212 (218/218 /2/2 28 |2 (2/8) 2) 8 |b" | 3 
INE Gee. : 24. 0/26. 5/25. 6/25. 0/24. 0/26. 3/21. 0/21. 0/26. 0/20. 0/24. 4] 124] 85] 85) 195! 200! 275/29. 22 67.10 
MAG es seen ae 2 22, 4/21. 0/11. 7/25. 0/30. 0/26. 0/24. 3/14. 0/25. 0/23. 0/24. 4] 130) 90} 90) 195! 195] 300/30. 40 73. 20 
Ce aE ls Se 26. 8/22. 0/26. 8/30. 0/32. 0/28. 0/29. 3}20. 0/30. 0/26. 0/24. 4] 123) 88) 87] 195} 175] 275/34. 421 67.10 
‘iy ae eee 24. 2/21. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0/26. 0/24. 0/21.1] 112) 75] 75) 195] 140] 263/27. 86) 55. 49 
IMigne eee ns 45. 8|....|----|----|----|----|50. 0/51. 0/45. 0/45. 0/38. 0) 162) 100} 100], 190] 180] 240/66. 88] 91.20 
tay ose oe ee 25. 3/25. 0/20. 0/30. 0/22. 0/28. 0/25. 0/25. 0)27. 0/25. 0/26. 4) 112) 75! 75] 190) 150] 270/29. 18] 71.28 
Se a Rte ok 29. 4/30. 0}36. 0/35. 0/28. 0/30. 0}25. 0/28. 0/30. 0/23. 0/29.1} 109} 88] 80} 190] 150] 190/32. 28] 55. 29 
Li Sigler, eae ae 33. 6/34. 4/31. 5/33. 5/29. 0/32. 1/34. 2/46. 0/31. 0/28. 8135.2} 125) 90) 90) 190} 195] 271/43. 42] 95.39 
eS. sees of. 33. 8/33. 034. 3/35. 532. 0/33. 8/30. 5/45. 0/30. 0/32. 0/32.1] 127) 89) 86) 200} 197] 280/44. 00] 89.88 
PA ee ee scfems 40. 9/40. 0/39. 0/37. 5/36. 039. 8/48. 4150. 5/41. 0/37. 9139.0) 123] 95) 96) 190) 180] 240/55. 28] 93.60 
Sahin esr 53. 9}33. 0/40. 0/50. 0/48. 0/53. 3/66. 7/59. 0/68. 0/65. 5/55. 5} 123) 90] 78) 175} 190] 267/80. 64/148. 18 
U.S-../35. 7/33. 9132. 9/34. 7/31. 1/34. 1/36. 1/47. 0/35. 4/34. 5137. 7/124. 7/90. 6/88. 9/189. 6/191. 8]267. 0/47. 86/100. 58 
1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
TABLE 86.—Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1919. 
New York. Cincinnati. Lake Charles. | New Orleans. Houston. 
Domestic Prithe Rough (per 162 Honduras Head rice 
(good). 2 Cbs.) (cleaned). (cleaned). 
Be EE Nh pe Saga th ED) met ee tS Ei pee 
1913. Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. |Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
January-June. - -..-.-.- SA Ry ees 5H) GR S 2. 50) 3. 82)... -- 23) 5g)... Rice a 
July-December... -.-... CC? | ee Gy | ey | ee 2.00) 3. 76)... -- 3 Bz Ss USoN ee 441) Olen ere 
1914. 
January—June...-..... pe | eee Daa Onteen 1.40] 3.76]..... 1} Sees Sul osleeeer 
July—December..-.-...-- 42} 5gl--.-- 5g] 63)2-—. = 2.00) 4.55)....- TH GR 3 Os | oeee 
oo aaa Pee ee 5 Bcc o se 52 64)... .- 2. 85/4. 613)... -- 24 Aes cies 4} alee ae 
July-December. ..-.-..- 43} 5h)... 5 ce eee 2,30)\*3,,65|5.0 2 2 5h... Ag) ORlehee 
rae 5] 5} 51] 53 2.65 4.25 Pll te 34 
MAMA Y VURGce ose ac ahh yO) OF). 56 24 rises . 65) 4. 25)... .- Berea ry 
Bai Ooseniper=. fas align nti) aos Bi Bal... 2.60] 3.65|-.... Dale Sal oo. 33 
1917. 
January-June. .......- 54 of oe 5} 84)... .. BIO). 700 sc 2k oo 43 | eet 
fayapedomber seSeeeee, 7% Odes <2 8 tis Re 5.34) 7.50}... -- 44 S| a 84 Bie 
1918, i . 
Ji ary-Jume.....--..- 83} 104] 9.4 84) 10 |! 9.0] 15.00] 18 50/1 7.57 5} 9§| 7.7 8 94} 8% 
Guaky- Decertbar™ ae > 93| 103] 10.2] 10 | 104/210. 1| 85.00] 87.50|%7.16] 44] 104] 7.6] 981 98] 96 
1919. eels nae 
VOUMGAE Ws cc 22-00 ses -ta< 2 104) 2 103|2 10.4) 3 10 | 3104/3 10.2) 4.00} 7. 25) 7.00 5 94] 7.8) 492) 493) 49% 
NoGratiee ee 104| 103} 10.4] 10 | 114] 10.8] 3.00] 7.25] 6.75] 43/ 113] 7.7) 98] 94) 9b 
Manehiee ealeSaces rs. 2. 104} 104| 10.4] 102} 113] 11.0).....|.....[.....] 5 | 98} 8.0) 98) 94] 98 
Erie eremeete ki: 104 103| 10.4} 103] 114] 11.0] 2.50] 7.00] 6.50] 64] 94) 7.9] 98] 94] 98 
Ue ae i ee 101| 114] 10.7] 103} 114] 11.0] 3.00] 7.00] 6.50] 44} 94] 7.0) 98] 98] 98 
VUNG. aoa elie tat ca oeas ll 12 | 11.7] 10%) 114} 11.0) 4.00) 7. 25) 6.75 5k} 6113) 9.2 94; 13 | L1yy 
January-June...| 104) 12] 10.7 10 114] 10. 8} 2. 50} 7. 25) 6.70 43| 114) 7.9 94) 13 9.4 
fy pa ee 43 | 141 13.7| 103| 113] 11.1] 6.00] 9.00] 7.50] 63] 133] 10.1] 128] 14 | 133 
lee ek ce oy eae 14| 143] 14.3} 104] 14 | 11.6[11.00]13. 5013.00] 6 | 144] 10.9] 124] 134] 13 
September...--.:.--.-- 134) 144] 14.1] 13} 143) 18. 5} 7.00/12. 00/11. 00 6%] 183] 12.2) 124) 1384) 134 
Octobercessetss aes -e 134| 133] 13.6) 14 SR TAO ee ol vn cede nace 113) 123] 11.8] 9.8 | 11.5) 10.6 
INOVWemlber: .: = 2-.25-=5 134} 14 | 13.8] 134) 144) 14.1).-.-+|---.-].---- 11 134 11.9 9.2 | 11.8] 10.5 
December. 2. /.-2 -25 133) 143] 14.2/ 134) 14] 14.0).-..-]-.---|----- 11 133} 12.3) 9.8 ae BP 4 
Tuly-December..| 13} 1491 44/0| 10} 143] 13.1]--...|.....10.... 6| 144] 11.5| 9.2] 14 | 11.9 


1 Five months, average. 


2 Tancy head, 1919. 


3 Fancy, 1919. 


4 Ttonduras, 1919. 
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TABLE 8 


{Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhulled, 
rice flour and meal. 


cargo rice, in addition to 
specifically reported , has 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. 
is not considered paddy, 


Cargo rice, a2 mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included 


RICE—Continued. 


Rice bran is not ini 
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7.——Rice: International trade, calendar years 1909-1918, 1917, and 1918. 


rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cluded. Rough rice or paddy, where 
been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds, rough or unhulled, 

“Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of United Kingdom, 
since the chief sources of supply indicate that it 1s practically all hulled rice. 
without being reduced to terms of cleaned. 


Broken rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. See 


“General note ’? Table 12.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 


3 Average 1917 1918 e Average 1917 1918 
Country. 1909-1913 |(prelim.)| (prelim.) a 1909-1913 |(prelim.)| (prelim.) 
From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. 
Bolatinn = eee ee 99,948 |......- ees Penang........---- 357-548) (uo ef ee 
British India......-. 5, 337,516 |3,847,321 (5,488, £17 || Siam._......-..---- 1, 928, 507 |2,496,924 | 1,893,336 
Dutch East Imdies..| 132,400 | 12,747 |-....-..-- Singapore. ...--.- .. $58, S19 [eon see eee. 
rances 2202.36.23 79, 087 9, 850 3,840 || Other countries...) 866,020 |.......-- eee ee 
French Indo-China._} 2,288,040 |.....--1-|--..------ 
Germany S228 ae-3 390; O28) See oem. Stee Total. secs 12. 720, B45. |i second alee eee 
Netherlands.....-... 4165270) ssSenreeclsdese eae 
IMPORTS 
Into— Into— 
Austria-Hungary....| 183,411 |........- eae Netherlands:..5<_.|" 778,682) | 325 eee 
Belgium. -- 256 e- 505, SOY SOME Fe fo eee eee ORME Se aoe S11, 035 1 =p ase eee ee 
Brazil Ae Ree ne Ane OF THs ee ee oe eee eee OPA Oe le ra VIS: 1ST Soe 7 ee ee 
British Indigss, 5.5. 278,272 | 188,271 | 341,532 || Philippine Islands .}| 412,781 | 324,045 428, 807 
Ceyloneenan eer ease 821,654 | 922,529] 762,405 || Russia_.........-.. 250), SG) ler eee ee 
Chinato See er "04,992 |1,311,624 | 931,203 || Selangor........._- 159, 078 Pee se 
Cuba eee oes 262,207 | 324,810 | 387,892 || Singapore. -.-....--- 975, 095 0". = eee 
Dutch East Indies. -| 1,178,111 |1,669,448 |........-- | United Kingdom...}| 768, 853 | 818,152 849, 032 
Rey ptvo-n sss ee 98,690 | 32,207 | 10,510 || United States._.__. 209, 814 | 266,471 | 536, 089 
Wirancosee-k fee een eS 517, 861 | 525,483 | 377,676 || Other countries....| 1,242,092 |..-.......- 1 ae 
Germany. 22 e- 4.cse. LUBY (4h Sees Ie eer ere | 
Japan. <.2.2.5.05.2.; 655, 676 | 188,125 |1,549, 056 otal” ooo. 1. 489.950) ee Se 
Maurnlluss: i222... 1 Sica | od ao eg ae 
CEREALS CONSUMED. 
TABLE 88.—Consumption of specified cereals tn selected countries; yearly average. 
1909-1913. 
BARLEY (INCLUDING MALT CONVERTED TO BARLEY). 
Average yearly Average 
Average yearly| net imports papa Ea Mean yearly | Yearly. 
Country. production, | (+) orexports | 444 ti population, |COuSump- 
1909-1913." | (—),ealendar | TSH ™PMOM, | “1909-1913, ee 
1909-191 = 
eee ak Bana) 1909-1918, 
: Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Austria-Hungary ..----.----- 147, 795,000 | + 17, 663, 000 130, 132, 000 51, 783, 777 251 
Relgitme. we ascce eas. ae 4, 247,000 | — 15,733,000 19, 980, 000 7, 497, 119 2.66 
Rrantosc: Sachse. koe 46, 489,000 | + 5,628,000 52, 117, 000 39, 561, 600 1.32 
Glen DARIN ses erie eee ee 153, 529,000 | +143, 626, 000 297, 155, 000 65, 781, 875 4.52 
Umea GBrivish) Ment aeons No data No data. No data 284, 267-542") «eee 
Tipe ype aie rgeic)e mic am amie ne 10,104,000 | + _ 789, 000 10, 893, 000 34, 681, 653 257 
Japan. -...<..<----+-.22522.: 89, 528, 000 No data. 89, 528, 000 51, 775, 737 1.73 
Netherlands~...-...-...---.- * 3,270,000 | + 12,099,000 15, 369, 000 6, 030, 634 2.55 
United Kingdom...........- 64,760,000 | + 30) 477, 000 95, 237, 000 45.175, 723 2.11 
United States. con) ctece-nss 181, 881,000 | — 7; 653) 000 174, 2287 000 93, 832) 959 1.86 


_ Staeistics of Cereals Consumed. 


CEREALS CONSUMED—Continued. 


TABLE 88.—Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries, 


Continued. 


1909-1913+Continued. 
CORN UNCLUDING CORN MEAL CONVERTED TO CORN), 
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early average— 


| 

Average yearl 3 Average 

Average yearly| net ore Average yearly! oan yearly | Yearly 
Country. production, | (+) orexports total — population, |CO2Sump- 
1909-1913.’ | (—), calendar | Cmsumption, | “ygo9 j913.” | tion per 

years 1909-1913 1909-1913. capita, 
3 : 1909-1913. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Austria-Hungary.....2.-.... 216, 601, 000 +18, 608, 000 230, 209, 000 51, 783, 777 4.44 
TSGI shintitise Steer ee ee No data. | +177 672/000 17, 672) 000 7, 497, 119 2.36 
Giramdo me ioee nee cs ee oe 22,229,000 | +187 600; 000 40, 829, 000 39; 561, 600 1.03 
Germanys ee eee ane No data. | +32) 159; 000 32) 159; 000 65, 781, 875 49 
jpaie CBRICISED «sen cee. 87, 240, 000 No data. 87, 240, 000 244, 267, 542 36 
Biipas an ehom Rmen ate we te ad 100, 349, 000 +14, 658, 000 115, 0077 000 34? 681, 653 3.02 
ae Sr ee eee 3, 637, 000 No data. 3. 637, 000 51, 775, 737 OL 
Netherlands Sea meet ee eae No data. +20, 829, 000 20, 829, 000 6, 030; 634 3.45 
United Kingdom......-..-.. No data. +82’ 861, 000 82, 861, 000 45, 175, 723, 1.83 
Wulited Statess..22.-..5.... 2, 708, 334,000 | © —43)870,000 | 2, 664; 464, 000 93, 832; 959 28. 40 

OATS. 

Austria~Hungary.........-.- 239, 421,000] + 2,262,000 241, 683, 000 51, 783, 77 4.67 
IBCIANI MIG ono, oe sons oie =e 30 40, 905, 000 > re 859, 000 48, 764, 000 % 497, 419 6. 50 
France... 310, 020,000 | +27; 250; 000 337, 270, 000 39; 561, 600 8.53 
Germany 591, 996, 000 + — 971,000 592, 967, 000 65, 781, 875 9.01 
LCG IN WG 35 004 es} 61 Lae gen No data. No data. No data. 244° 267, WINE Tease soe 
LES nee ee ee ee 36, 945, 000 + 8,153, 000 45, 098, 000 34; 681, 653 1.30 
HAN AE yee aa eee as ee oe No data. No data. No data. BL, 115, 187k eee 
Netherlands. <.....-.. 5 18, 512, 000 + 7, 532, 000 26, 044, 000 6 030, 634 4.32 
United Kingdom 1827 Tue 000 +65, 881, 000 248° 658, 000 45, 175, 723 5. 50 
\Uhave xc Woc’ 1: i 131) 175, 000 —19,180,000 | 1, 1 *995, 000 93 7 832) 959 11.85 


RICE (MOSTLY CLEANED, AND INCLUDING RICE FLOUR, RICE MEAL, AND BROKEN 


RICE). 

Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. 

Austria-Hungary .----------- No data. |+ 182,921,000 182, 921, 000 51, 783, 777 3.53 
Safe fatoant 7 as ee Ce ee No data. |+ 80,882, 000 80, 882, 000 ip 497, 119 10.79 
Hpancen 2 See Oe cee oe 3 2,017,000 |+ 438) 774; 000 440, 791, 000 39; 561, 600 11.14 
Kearny Pere we ere tO No data. |+ 517,145,000 517, 145, 000 65, 781, 875 7.86 
India (British). ..-.--------- 72, 949, 786, 000 |—5, 059, 244” 000 | 67,890; 542’ 000 244) 267, 542 277.94 
eal pene setee MEE ae. Se ” 646,470,000 |— ° 1287 1627000} 7518, 308, 000 34’ 681) 653 14.94 
Doane ete ee cet te 14, 008) 517,000 |+ 593) 675,000 | 14, 602) 192, 000 51) 775, 737 282.03 
Biinetanids(. ci es scseee No data. |+ 302) 407,000 | 302? 4077 000 6, 030, 634 50.15 
United Kingdom...--------- No data. |+ 678, 290, 000 678, 290, 000 45, 175, 723 15.01 
nied States 2 --2-=--0- 2: 681, 166,000 |+ 193, 599, 000 874, 765, 000 93, 832° 959 9.32 

RYE (INCLUDING RYE FLOUR CONVERTED TO RYE). 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tere oe 

Austria-Hungary..---------- 164,143,000 | + 1, 487, 000 165, 630, 000 2 
i eee 22} 675,000 | + 4; 315,000 26, 990, 000 7, 497; 119 3. 60 
France. ..----- 48° 647,000 | +. 3019, 000 51, 666, 000 397 561, 600 1.31 
Germany 445, 222’ 000 | | —26, 836, 000 418) 386, 000 65, 781, 875 6.36 
India (British) No data. No data. No data. 244, 267,542 |...-..---- 
aly Be Sate aaa stapes 5,328,000] + 746,000 6, 074, 000 34) 681) 653 18 
Re eee 52 O00 SR aa ‘ HOV 

iilenidie seer toc ae 16, 422,000} +11, 238, 000 27, 660, 00 ; : 
Neti Kingdom..---------- 1,751,000 | + 2) 122’ 000 3, 873, 000 5,175,728 “09 
Tumited States. ne ose2. f+ a0 34/916,000 | — 601; 000 34) 315, 000 93° 832) 959 137 
WHEAT (INCLUDING WHEAT FLOUR CONVERTED TO WHEAT). 

: a 217, 598,000 | + 8, 032,000 225, 630, 000 51, 783, 777 4.36 
aoe J 147 583,000} + 51) 273, 000 65, 856, 000 7, 497, 119 8.78 
iRarica ee ee te eeae oe a 317,254,000 | + 37,168, 000 354) 422, 000 39) 561, , 600 8.96 
Germany 152’ 119,000 | + 68, 606, 000 220, 725, 000 65, 781, 875 3.36 
India (British) asec aces 350, 736,000 | — 50, 983, 000 299, 753, 000 244; 267, 542 1.23 
Timings coe soot ae eesee Paes 1837 260,000 | ++ 49) 309; 000 232, 569, 000 34, 681, 653 6.71 
J@PAN..-.)----=-----+=2--22 2° 25, 274, 000 + Bf 469, 000 28, 743, 000 51, 775, 737 56 
PRI, cso tos 4/976, 000 | + 22,259, 000 27, 235, 000 6, 030, 634 4.52 
United Kingdom...--------- 61, 481,000 | +2147 639; 000 276, 120, 000 45, 175, 723 6.11 
Wnited States! « 2eesoss-- 52. 686, 691, 000 | — 98, 673, 000 588, 018, 000 93) 832) 959 6.27 


Notre.—Bushel= Barley, 48; oats, 32; corn ar rye, 56; and wheat, 60 pounds. 
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Taste 88.—Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries: Yearly average—Con, 


1914-1918. 


BARLEY (INCLUDING MALT CONVERTED TO BARLEY). 


Average 

Average yearly | 4 verage yearly oe 
Aes yearly ( my es Oral Mean: ae, consump- 

ntry. roduction. +) or exports 

aes Pigit-i9i8. | (-), calendar | Consumption, | “jg14 1918.’ | tion ‘$e 
years 1914-1918,| 1914-1918. oe 
Bushels. cele epee Pere sonia 

A SHungary 22252. 5-222 109, 760, 000 No data. , 760, 53, 279, 5 
elias ee ans RE ore 4,116, 000 No data. 4, 116, 000 7, 752, 390 53 
Hrancote: eae oe. 2 ee 36,087,000 | + 7,475,000 43, 562, 000 37, 769, 600 1.15 
Germany 2c-aets ene eee 113, 222, 000 No data 113, 222, 000 69, 149, 378 1.64 
India (British). - - 145,273,000 | — 9,163,000 136, 110, 000 250, 598, 343 54 
Nicely eee ees ° 123,000} + 2,161,000 11, 284, 000 36, 407, 653 oe 
Savant ceey cen ekasen see eenee 87,004,000 | + 32, 000 87, 266, 000 55,527, 016 1.57 
Neiienlands/e:saeeeees ssn 2,966,000] + — 749,000 3,715,000 6, 448,547 .58 
United Kingdom... .....<.. 2: 58, 780, 000 + 25, 604, 000 84, 384, 000 43, 582,551 1.94 
United! States-:-..-2--. 2-2-2 214, 849, 000 — 22; 973, 000 191) 876, 000 102, 017,312 1.88 

CORN (INCLUDING CORN MEAL CONVERTED TO CORN) 
Austria-Hungary 1........... 217, 840, 000 No data. 217, 840, 000 53, 279, 370 4.09 
Belgium.... . P = oeitea ace ak ae No data. Ne data. Nod data. 7, 801,926, bein oe 
BTANCO =, eee eee fe ae 16,642,000 | + 14,736,000 31, 378, 000 37,769, 600 -83 
Germany: 2:25. $6s-23--- 352 No data. No data. No data 69,149, 378. [2 eee 
ridial Gsribisi) eae eae seen 90,224,000} + 1,082,000 91, 306, 000 250, 598, 343 .36 
Tal yi tee eee enced eee 92,076,000 | + 6,346,000 98, 422, 000 36, 407, 653 2.70 
VaPanl 55 Hess Messe ete 3, 868, 000 No data. 3, 868, 000 Sa 527, 016 -07 
Netherlands 4... . No data. | + 29,721,000 29,721, 000 6, 483° 590 4.58 
United Kingdom... E No data. + 64,480, 000 64, 480, 000 43) 582, 551 1.48 
Winited Stavestoces-se-e-e as 2, 776, 514, 000 — 39,686,000 | 2, 736, 828, 000 102, 017, 312 26. 83 
OATS. 

Austria-Hungary 1.......-... 186, 600, 000 No data. 186, 600, 000 53, 279, 370 3.50 
Beloit Rea oe eo 44,871, 000 No data. 44, 871, 000 7,752,390 5.79 
MTATIOG’ ieee ee sane oes ee eae 237,814, 000 + 47,587,000 285, 401, 000 37, 769, 600 7.56 
Genmanys sees se saeco oe 413, 010, 000 No data. 413, 010. 000 69, 149, 378 5.97 
India (British).............. No data. No data. No data. 250,598,343. |......-_-. 
HAW A een ae Se EN miele, ge BA OE 2 31,914, 000 + 21,800, 000 53,714, 000 36, 407, 653 1.48 
Tapamdas. tsa eee hee No data.| — 357, 000 No data. 55,527, O86: 22.2 ee 
iNethierlands'3* see sss 20, 963, 000 + 4,926,000 25, 889, 000 6, 448, 547 4.01 
United Kingdom.-.......... 202, 508, 000 + 54, 220, 000 256, 728, 000 43° 582, 551 5.89 
Wmited States.ccse ee se5- be 1,414, 605,000 | — 96,317,000 | 1,318, 288,000 102) 017)312 12,92 


RICH (MOSTLY CLEANED AND See RICE FLOUR, RICE MEAL, AND BROKEN 
R1C 


Beleiwim oc. thu .aee sees oe <a ae 
rane: 55-20 ee ote ee ee 
Cermianye2ee. emcees 
India (British) 


United Tame dee Se ee 
(Winited States sons meen sees 


728, 198, 000 
17, 632, 967, 000 
No data. 

No data. 

956, 778, 000 


E). 
Pownds. Pounds. 
No data. No data. 
No data. No data. 
No data. |+ 469,911, 000 
mat No data. No data. 
-| 69, 407, 744, 000 |—3, 725, 780, 000 


+ "129; 412) 000 
+ 407,271,000 
+  166;603) 000 
+ 883, 137,000 
+ 176, 164;000 


Pounds. Pounds. 
No data. 53; 920, 339"|-- =: ee 
No data. 7: S61, 096+ tee eee 
469, 911, 000 37, 769, 600 12. 44 
No data. 69, 149,378 |_..._._._- 
65, 681, 964, 000 250, 598, 343 252. 10 
857, 610, 000 36, 407, 653 23.56 
18, 040, 238, 000 55,527, 016 324.89 
166, 603, 000 6,521, 217 25. 55 
883, 187, 000 43, 582,551 20. 26 
1, 132, 942, 000 102, 017, 312 TH 


1 Two-year average 1914-15. 


2 Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 


‘ 
No turther data available, 


8 Three-vear average 1914-1916. 
4 Four-year average 1914-1917. 
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TABLE 88.—Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries: Yearly average—Con. 


1914-1918 Continued, 


RYE (INCLUDING RYE FLOUR CONVERTED TO RYE). 


Average yearly | ,— : Average 
Average yearly | net imports AV erage Pauly Mean yearly yearly 
Country. production, | (+) or exports | eis nr aa population, “ion Bere 
1914-1918. soar Spence 1914-1918. ” 1914-1918. capita, 

. : i 1914-1918 

. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Austria-Hungary }..........- 109, 916, 000 No data. 109, 916, 000 53, 279, 370 2. 06 
20, 568, 000 No data. 20, 568, 000 7, 752, 390 2. 65 
31,179,000 | + — 559,000 31, 738, 000 37, 769, 600 84 
Spee vy e ae san ree A sen ta ve 4.93 

No data. o data. o data. OOS PED sete tes = aera 
4, 878, 000 + 1,036, 000 5, 914, 000 36, 407, 653 ake 

No data. No data. No data. 55,527,016 |...-.---.- 
12, 351, 000 2, 007, 000 14, 358, 000 6, 521, 217 2. 20 
United Kingdom !........... 1, 750, 000 3, 231, 000 4, 981, 000 45, 285, 376 sll 
ini cedustetesc. sess. > 55+ 4 59, 545, 000 -- 13,730, 000 45,815, 060 102, 017, 312 45 

WHEAT. 

Austria-Hungary !.........-- 176, 348, 000 No data. 176, 348, 000 53, 279, 370 3.31 
Meleiimts cee oF eos oan 10, 986, 000 No data. 10, 986, 000 7, 752, 390 1.42 
France... 217,661,000 | + 74,667,000 2927 328, 000 37,769, 600 7.14 
Germany 235. o25Sac6 + 5<-5 5% 111, 548, 000 No data. 111, 548, 000 69, 149, 378 _ aol 
India (British)... ..2.......- 332,852,000 | — 33, 287, 000 299, 565, 000 250, 598, 343 1,20 
TERI: Sea cceae  eae’ 166, 604,000 | + 46,861, 000 213, 465, 000 36, 407, 653 5. 86 
Hapa tens ea ee ata ee” 29,151,000 | + 29; 000 29; 180, 000 55,527,016 53 
Netherlands °....._.. a 5,635,000 | + 25,748, 000 31, 383, 000 6, 448, 547 4.87 
United Kingdom...- is 72, 939,000 | + 197,883,900 270, 822, 000 43) 582, 551 6. 21 
Waited: Stabes.cosso2-- 5-2 -k 821,378,000 | — 206, 134, 000 615, 244, 000 102) 017, 312 6.03 


1 


1 Two-year average, 1914-15. 


Notr.—Bushel: Barley, 48; oats, 32; corn and rye, 56; and wheat, 60 pounds. 


2 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 


3 Three-year average, 1911-1916. 


STATISTICS OF CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN CROPS. 
POTATOES. 


TasLe 89.—Potatoes: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 
(000 omitted.) 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
United States... --...-2 


Canada: 
Prince Edward Island... 


Quebeeta<.-.-en-oeor 
Manitonac). es seceus 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentina. .-.------ ace he 
OlUG gas Bate owen tere Sone oe 


AUSUIA 3 eee os een Sasser 
Hungary, proper 3.....-.-.. 
Croatia-Slavonia 3.......... 
Bosnia- Herzegovinia 3... 

iBeletum ee. --- 2-2 222 eee 
Bulgaria 3 
Denmark 


Russia proper 3. 
Poland sso... eevee nee ee tae 


Serbias a aeeercaer eee ata 


United Kingdom: 
England 
Scotland. . 
Wales... - of br 
drelande. fs.) 2 es-acae 


noe United King- 


Area. Production. 
Average Average 2 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913.1 1913.1 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres.-| Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
3,680} 3,565 | 4,374] 4,210 | 356,627 | 286,953 438, 618 400, 106 
» 32 31 35 30 5,901 6, 386 6, 125 5, 295 
32 34 41 50 6,627 6, 935 7,173 9,306 
42 39 46 56 8, 898 7,488 6, 891 10, 269 
120 112 227 260 19, 723 14, 672 18, 158 36, 149 
156 133 142 155 20,720 8,113 18, 931 17, 224 
26 32 34 4a 4,755 4,7 3, 643 6, 897 
29 47 68 59 4,812 7,319 9,010 8, 054 
24 29 49 45 3,934 4,783 7,409 6, 188 
14 15 15 14 3,128 2,892 2,502 2, 807 
475 472 657 713 78,498 63, 297 79, 892 102, 189 
(2) (ey) Ce) (2) 924 (?) (2) 452 
(?) (?) 4) () 1, 495 (3) (?) (7) 
4,155 4, 037 5, 031 4, 923 437,544 | 350, 250 518, 510 502, 747 
235 322 (2) () 40,216 | 31,138 (?) (?) 
66 79 7 78 8, 023 11, 598 9,091 9, 768 
301 Agee = ee eeee 48) 2300 42-736 |e See 
3, 105 (?) (7) (?) 456, 485 (2) (?) 8 
1,521) @ @ (3) 180, 103 (2) (3) (2 
193| () | @) | @ 22,254 | (2) (2) @ 
ao) Oy | 9 (a) 3,359 | (2) (2) 2) 
390 | (2) (2) 107, 021 6 (2) 33 
s| @) | @ | @) 454] (2 (2) (2 
145 159 143 186 32,440 | 26, 629 31, 882 40, 605 
184 (2) (?) G) 20, 975 (?) C) (?) 
3,841 | 3,163 | 3,482] 2,884] 489,377 647} 401,336 | 228, 
8, 260 | 46,782 | 46,186 | 46,740 |1, 681, 959 |4 907, 236 I4 1, 264,374] 1,082,816 
658 729 732 739 60, 813 54, 277 48,112 51, 808 
36 34 27 25 6,439 | 2,971 5,925 4,731 
4 3 @) () 72 356 3) (2) 
414 413 419 405 110, 153 | 105,040 130, 288 123, 978 
102 114 145 133 24, 821 31, 310 , O84 28,954 
28 85 & 7 3, 634 2) & 2 
58 (2) 2) 738 1,144 2) 2 7 250 
8,302] 5,879} (2 () 862,798 | 662, 169 (2) (2) 
2,62) @) | @ G) | sie} ® (2) 
197 (2) (2) C 15, 663 (?) 3) (?) 
30 a @) @) 2, 201 (?) (2) G) 
687 @ 839 728 93, 413 () 113, 477 94, 767 
379 373 397 398 60, 327 54, 972 , 700 71,129 
186 200 140 168 40, 537 18, 372 38, 580 43,355 
408 400 475 597 94, 487 88, 484 117, 351 148, 848 
145 130 148 169 34, 674 19, 825 41, 443 42,970. 
26 28 35 37 5, 403 5,018 7,380 8, 288 
590 586 709 702 119, 874 | 90,845 155, 036 144, 230 
1,169 | 1.144] 1,370] 1,505 | 254,438 | 204,172 321, 210 344, 336 
BOkb04 Tee ec |e ee ne eee (005; 807. Gents aes cee Cea 


1 Five-year average, except where statistics were not available, 
2 No official statistics. 


8 Old boundaries. 


4 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 
5 Grown alone. 
6 Grown with corn, 
7 Including Bessarabia, but excluding Dobrudja. 


x 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


TABLE 89.—Potatoes: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918S—Con. 


[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. . | 
y Average Average 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913. 1913. 
pee ASIA. agen ah aoe Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
ithe Se age ee ee OE 7 5 mn 273) |e 24733 8, GL: 3, 95 27 
Pnia Catt: ‘ ) 2 7 4,738 38, 613 36, 924 41, 275 
Central a (4 govern- 

Ments)}!......-------- 99 (?) (?) 2) 5, 230 2 2 2 
Siberia (4governments)! 298 |° @) (2) (3) 27, 773 3) 3 3 
Transcaucasia (1 gov- 

ernment)!.....------- 2 ae) (?) (2) 148} (2) (2) @) 

iitate tse eto op Deere ee RES S788" [em cee er ee ee 

ena AFRICA. 
RIP ORIG = = ase = 2 a= 45 (2) 2 2 1, 788 2 2,756 2 
Union of South Africa... --- 62 (?) () {3} 3, 269 (2) j {3 
ebouabon see oo LOG Mca eee ee een Ph eee Eee eh soe 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland Pee vinta 8 6 9 (2) 524 278 726 (2) 
New Soutin Wales... ---- 39 20 22| (2) B78 iene 6580/0 1 GOL (2) 
MVICEORIAL fers ra 5-052 55 57 741 (2) 5,983 | 6, 489 7,018 (2) 
South Australia--.-.--..- 8 4 5 : 894 485 759 422 
Western Australia. ..-- 3 5 6 (2) 309 527 629 (2) 
iasunantia so =<. ecco ae 24 29 34| (2) 2,989 | 2,983 2, 503 (2) 
Total Australia. ...-- 137 121 M50 foieac sel’ WR O7T (1a 490) ae 13) 306 | see ae 
New Zealand...--.--------- 28 30 26 23 6, 047 4,809 4,992 3, 756 
Total Australasia... 165 151 TOW ee oss. 20,124} 17, 229 iSsealn oes 
Grand total-.-..------ CVA aye Seer lerae been oe eaoe Dy AVA, 240) 2B wn amen oe terete lees 
1 Old boundaries. 2 No official statistics. 


TABLE 90.—Potatoes: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 89, 1900-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. | Production. | Year. | Production. Year. | Production. 
Bushels. Bughels. Bushels. Bushels. 
190012. 22 4, 382, 031,000 |} 1904...... 4, 298, 049,000 || 1908...... 5, 295, 043, 000 |] 1912..... 5, 872, 953, 000 
ihe eyes 4, 669, 958, 000 |} 1905... ..- 5, 254, 598, 000 || 1909... __. 5, 595, 567, 000 || 1913... .. 5,802,910, 000 
1002 Te 4,674,000, 000 |} 1906... _.. 4,789, 112,000 || 1910.....- 5, 242,278,000 || 1914... .. 5, 016, 291, 000 
itisaneead 4, 409, 793, 000 || 1907.....- 5, 122; 078, 000 || 1911...... 4, 842, 109, 000 || 1915..... 5, 361, 898, 000 


TABLE 91.—Potatoes: Average yield, per acre, of undermentioned countries in 500-191 De 


; Russia United 
United Ger- . .. , | Hungary 1 i 
Year. States woah many |4ustria.') Troper.i | France. Bes 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
91.4 9. 200. 0 151.1 118. 7 133. 8 193.8 
97.6 | 205. 7 145.6 122. 2 116. 3 222.8 
102. 2 193. 3 158. 4 128. 7 99.5 192. 2 
95.4 205. 3 173. 2 126. 6 136. 2 171.0 
85. 7 209. 2 154. 0 96. 6 163. 7 231.4 
106. 8 208. 9 157.3 125. 2 160. 3 222. 1 
93. 8 196, 1 160. 0 11li.4 81.9 209. 1 
80. 9 153. 9 137. 2 106. 3 121.8 241.5 
113. 4 223. 5 149. 0 129, 2 142.9 177.0 
90. 4 235. 8 134. 7 118. 4 127. 3 242.0 
110.5 200. 1 160. 7 129. 0 119.9 233. 3 
96. 3 224.7 132. 1 132. 8 103. 9 234. 1 
80. 4 AO iS) ana Be well ee ie aes oe 104. 1 178.5 
100. 8 DO DAA il ciara gekers cla|lnie om se otter 115. 2 235. 2 
95. 0 PEGs OP as Sete s| Sikes «ayaa 66.8 227.7 
SO | ee ere | reel I Sot We wits oad nal arise tie jcceeetes 


1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 2 Excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 
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POTATOES. : 


Taste 92.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1919. 


Noter.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- Chicago cash price per ? 
Reet age bushel, fair to faney.t |Domestic | Imports 
age : farm | parm value = sa ei cecal. 
Year. | Acreage, | yield] Production.| price Decal acenben Following year be- ae he 
ae wah weY._| ginning | sinning 
Dee. 1. Low.| High.) Low. |High. od 7 
Acres Bush,| Bushels. Cts. Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
EVID ls NY ee BB TOR: OO ths LEA 2g: OD NOR AN pe 155, 505.0 see 
TE. or ie ee eee Eee a fT. 106, OOO Ne 3 AS oo, oe 2a ee cee ee EiReyp sy Weatiaes = 
1866... .| 1,069, 000 |100.2 | 107,201,000 | 47.3 | 50,723,000 |....--|--.---|------[------ 512,380 | 198, 265 
1867. . .| 1,192, 000.| 82.0 | 97,783,000 | . 65.9 | 64,462,000 |..-...)..2.2.)2.22--|----2- 378,605 | 209,555 
1968. . .| 1,132,000 | 93.8 | 106,090,000 | 59.3 | 62,919, 000 |..2...)......)..----|------ 508,249 | 138,470 
1869 --| 1,222, 000 |109. 5 | 133, 886, 000 DVO. BY ARESOOOM tice fuss ohne ose eens 596, 968 75, 336 
Seclaat nee vane Hlege one 43,337,000 |.-----.|------- Se ee Oe eo aaa |e-e--- 2 
1870.. .| 1,325,000 | 86.6 | 114,775,000 | 65.0 | 74,621,000 |......]......|-.-.--|------ 553,070 | 458,758 
1871... .| 1,221, 000 | 98.7 | 120, 462,000 | 53.9 | 64,905,000 |..._..]......|-.----|------ 621, 537 96, 259 
1872. _ _| 1,331,000 | 85.3 | 113,516,000 | 53.5 | 60,692,000 |....._].-..-.|-...--|-.---- 515,306 | 346,840 
1873... .| 1,295,000 | 81.9 | 106,089,000 | 65.2 | 69,154, 000 |...._.|.-...-|.-.---|------ 497, 413 549, 073 
1874. . .| 1,310,000 | 80.9 | 105,981,000 | 61.5 | 65,223,000 |.....-)......|-.2.--|---2-- 642 | 188,757 
1875. . .| 1,510,000 (110.5 | 166,877,000 | 34.4 | 57,358,000 |......]-....-|------[---.-- 704, 379 92, 148 
1876. _.| 1,742,000 | 71.7 | 124,827,000 | 61.9 | 77,320,000 |_.....|......|------|------ 529, 650 | 3,205,555 
1877. .| 1,792,000 | 94.9 | 170,092,000 | 43.7 | 74,272,000 |......|-.-...|-.----|------ 744,409 | 7528) 584 
1878. . .| 1,777,000 | 69.9 | 124,127,000 | 58.7 | 72,924,000 |__.__.]....-.|--.---|------ 625, 342 | 2,624,149 
1879. 1, 887, 000 | 98.9 | 181. oo ESA eich ML Lh Cees esr ee BSIER ESS 696,080 | 721, 868 
Be al Ree es ee een MRO. 000 WA ca Miata 4 [noes ies eal oe eee a ince 
1880. . .| 1, 843,000 | 91.0 | 167,660,000 | 48.3 | 81,062,000 |......]......]-..-.-]------ 638,840 | 2, 170,37 
1881. . .| 2,042, 000 | 53.5 | 109,145,000 | 91.0 | 99,291,000 |.--........-]-...--]------ 408, 286 8 789° 860 
1882... .| 2,172°000 | 78.7 | 170,973,000 | 55.7 | 95,305,000 |....._|......|-.----|------ 439, 443 | 2) 362, 362 
1883. . .| 2; 289; 000 | 90.9 | 2087 1647000 | 42.2 | 87,849,000 |....__]......|-.-.--|------ 554,613 | "425, 408 
1884. . .| 2,221,000 | 35.8 | 190,642,000 | 39.6 | 75,524,000 |_.....]......|-.-..-]------ 380,868 | 658, 633 
1885.,. .| 2,266,000 | 77.2 | 175,029,000 | 44.7 | 78,153,000 }......]...... 33 | 50| 494,948 | 1,937 
1886. . .| 2) 287,000 | 73.5 | 168,051,000 | 46.7 | 78,442,000| 44| 47] .65| 90] 434’ s64 hae aay 
1887... .| 2;357;000 | 56.9 | 134,103,000 | 68.2 | 91,507,000] 70] 83) 65} 85] 403/880 | 8,259,538 
1888. -/ 2,533, 000 | 79. 9 202, 365, 000 40.2 | 81,414,000] 30} 37) 24] 45| 471/955 | 7 883/380 
— 2 0 | 35.4 | 72,611,000] 33] 4 5 57 
5k | as Re aR 217,546,000 |....-..|- omc it, Sele Ue St ee 4 oe 
1990. . .| 2,652,000 | 55.9 | 148,290,000 | 75.8 [112,342,000] 82} 93| 95] 110| 341,199 
1891. . -| 2,715,000 | 93.7 | 254,424,000 | 35.8 | 91,013,000] 30] 40| 30] 50-| 557,022 nee BTL 
1802. 2, B48, 000 | 61. 5 | 156, 55,000 | 66.1 [108,568,000 | 00) 72) 7 98 | 845,720 | 4,317,021 
1893. - -| 2, 605, 0.3 | 183,034,000 | 59.4 j108,662,000], 51} 60| 64] 88} 803,111 | 3,002,578 
1894. . .| 2,738, 000 | 62.4 | 170,787,000 | 53.6 | 91,527,000 |" 43| 58| 40] 70] 572,957 | 1,341,533 
1995. . .| 2,955,000 |100.6 | 297,237,000 | 26.6 | 78,985,000} 18} 24) 10] 23] 680,049 75 
1896. . | 2,767,000 | 91.1 | 252) 235,000 | 28.6 | 72,182,000] 18] 26/ 19] 26] 926,646 24 178 
1897. . .| 2,535,000 | 64.7 | 164,016,000 | 54.7 | 89,643,000] 50] 62| 60| 87 | 605,187 | 1,171,378 
1808. 2, 958, 000 75.2 192, 306, 000 41.4 | 79,575,000 | 30] 36) 33) 52 579, 833 | 7530, 420 
ee 6 | 228) 78 39.0 | 8973292000} 35 6 7 7 5 
1899... .| 2,939,000 | 98.0 | 273; 318,000 |.......|....... aeeiees sd ae wibieze pid Whee Res ace eke 
1900. . .] 2,611,000 | 80.8 | 210,927,000 | 43.1 | 90,811,000} 40] 48/ 35] 60] 741,4 371,911 
1901. . -| 2,864,000 | 65.5 | 187,598,000 | 76.7 [143,979,000] 75| 82) 58] 100 foe 484 7 See 168 
1902. . .| 2,966,000 | 96.0 | 284,633,000 | 47.1 [134,111,000] 42] 48] 42] 60] 843/075] 73587505 
1003. .| 2,917,000 | 84.7 | 247, 128,000 | 61. 4 |151, 688,000 | 60} 66 | 95] 116 484, 042 | 3, 1617 581 
seh Sees 110. 4 | 332,830,000 | 45.3 [150,673,000] 32] 38| 20] 25 1,163,270] 186; 199 
5.. .| 2,997,000 | 87.0 | 260,741,000 | 61.7 160,821,000] 55] 66| 48] 731 
1906... 3,013, 000 |102. 2 | 308,038,000 | 51.1 {157,547,000 | 40] 43| 55 75 580 461 nates 
1907. . .| 3,128,000 | 95.4 | 298,262,000 | 61.8 {184)184,000} 46| 58] 50] 80 {122037894 | 4037952 
1908. . .| 3, 257, 000 | 85.7 | 278,985,000 | 70.6 197,039,000} 60] 77) 70] 150] 7637651 | 8 383/966 
1909. . .| 8,525,000 |106. 8 | 376,537,000 | 54.1 [210,662,000] 20] 58] 16 + | 999/476 | 7353” 
1909... .| 8,669,000 |106.1 | 389,195,000 |.......|... Raa treat hed creel: Paral eae cy = aa 353, 208 
19102. .) 3,720,000 | 93.8 | 349,032,000 | 55.7 |194, 566,000 30 48 35 “954 Sa nee | sae eee 
C32 . 5 5 12, 383, 8 g 
1911. «- 3, 619, 000 80:9 282, 787, 000 79.9 233,778,000} 70| 100} 90] 200 1937 36 18 730 GS 
aut : . 5 (212, 550,000} 40] 65| 33] 70 |2,028/261 | 73377 
1913. . -| 3, 668, 000 | 90. 4 | 331,525,000 | 68.7 [22779037000] 5 7 "794. ee 
* 528 ¢ 0} 70} 60 7 
1914...| 3,711,000 {110.5 | 409,921;000 | 48.7 |1997460,000] 30] 66! 34 130 B 138 474 1070 048 
1915. . .] 3,734,000 | 96.3 | 359,721,000 | 61.7 ]221,992,000] 53] 9 3 a 
9 : Buns 7 
1916 8, 565, 000 18-5 286, 953, 000 146. 1 |4197 333,000 | 125 | 190 200 378 2? 489° OO 3 079) Os 
84, 0. 122.8 |542,774,000 } 93] 135] 880 | 8250 [37 453” ? 180, 
1918. -] 4) 295, 000 | 95.9 } 411,860, 000 | 119.3 |491) 527,00 os | jas geo Ge een | cece 
‘ f 0 | 390 }3225 | 12 5 8 534, 
1919. - -| 4,013,000 | 89.2 | 357)901, 000 | 161.4 |5777581,000 | 280 | 360 mae, bene esha, Baas 
1 Burbank to 1910, 2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 3 Per 100 pounds. 
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TABLE 93.—Potatoes: Revised acreage, production, and Jarm value, 1889-1909. 


Nore.—This revision for 1879 and 1889- 
estimate of average yield per acre to compu 
the department’s estimate of acreage for ea 
preceding census acreage, 


1909 consists (1) in using the Department of Agriculture’s 
te, from census acreage, the total production, (2) in adjusting 
J ch year so as to be consistent with the followimg as well 

and (3) in recomputing total farm value from these revised production figures. 


as the 


Year. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 

2,601, 000 
2, 653, 000 
2, 732, 000 
2, 650, 000 
2, 722, 000 


, 891, 000 
101, 000 
975, 000 
” 813, 000 
2, 841, 000 


2, 939, 000 
2) 987,000 
2) 996, 000 
3, 078, 000 
3, 080, 000 


3, 172, 000 
3, 195, 000 
3, 244, 000 
3,375, 000 
3, 503, 000 
3, 669, 000 


2 
3 
2 
2 


q ek ly 
Average arm price| 4 
yield Production. See ¥ in ee value 
per acre. bushel ec. 1. 
Dec. 1 
Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
77.4 201, 200, 000 35.4 71, 294, 000 
56.7 150, 494, 000 75.3 113, 291, 000 
93.7 256, 122, 000 35.6 91, 229, 000 
62.1 164, 516, 000 65. 5 107, 835, 000 
(hE 195, 040, 000 58. 4 113, 886, 000 
63.6 183, 841, 000 52.8 97,030, 000 
102.3 317, 114, 000 26.2 83, 151, 000 
91.4 271, 769, 000 29.0 78, 783, 000 
67.9 191, 025, 000 54.2 103, 442, 000 
77.0 218, 772, 000 41.5 90, 897, 000 
88.6 260, 257, 000 39.7 103, 365, 000 
82.9 247, 759, 000 42.3 104, 764, 000 
66.3 198, 626, 000 76.3 151, 602, 000 
95.5 293, 918, 000 46.9 137, 730, 000 
85.1 262, 053, 000 60.9 159, 620, 000 
111.1 352, 268, 000 44.8 157, 646, 000 
87.3 278, 885, 000 61.1 170, 340, 000 
102.2 331, 685, 000 50.6 167, 795, 000 
95.7 322, 954, 000 61.3 197, 863, 000 
86.2 302, 000, 000 69.7 210, 618, 000 
107.5 394, 553, 000 54.2 213, 679, 000 


TasBiE 94.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919. 


State. 


New Hampshire. ..-. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts... .---. 
Rhode Island. .-..-- 


New: Work #2 22--22-- 
New Jersey. - ------- 
Pennsylvania. -..-.-- 
Delaware-. = .----2-- 


West Virginia. -..--. 
North Carolina... -- - 
South Carolina...-.. 


HLOTIGS a. iio. <= =e 


(000 omitted.] 
Farm 
Acreage. bese value State. 
‘ Dec..1 
Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 

102 24, 480 34, 272 ||"North Dakota...... 
20 2, 400 4,200 || South Dakota..-..- 
25 3, 125 4,906 || Nebraska. --.--.-.- 
33 2,970 631643 Kansas ice fers, < oa wie 

5 425 765 || Kentucky..-....-.-- 
24 1, 680 3,276 || ‘Tennessee. ..-..---- 

363 39, 567 57,721) Alabama, no. am. 

110 10, 560 17, 846 || Mississippi-..------ 

254 25, 400 3901160)" Gonisianas gj... = 
11 913 ALA Th Dexassos ss oes - ae 
55 5,170 6,721 || Oklahoma.....-.-. 

121 11, 495 18,047 || Arkansas......-.... 
57 5, 130 8,978: ||) Montana... 22.2.5. 
58 4, 930 8,036 || Wyoming.......... 
27 2, 295 4,590 || Colorado....-....-. 
23 1,610 8,494 || New Mexico... - 

24 1, 824 3,830 || Arizona 

150 9, 300 17, 856 || Utah. 

100 4, 400 8,580 |} Nevada 

155 8, 060 15, 798 | 

OH G £23 Conall ere ee ee 

326 28, 688 38, 729 || Washington......-.- 

300 28, 200 39, 480 |) Oregon...-....--.-- 

300 26, 100 39, 933 || California... -.-..--- 

115 4,945 9, 494 i 

110 8,250} 15,180 United States -: 


; Farm 
Acreage. eae: value 
Dec. 1 
Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 
90 5, 670 9, 072 
90 4, 500 8, 550 
115 6, 325 12, 018 
68 5, 168 9, 819 
72 5, 040 10, 584 
48 3) iX 5, 366 
44 8, 520 7, 568 
18 1, 530 2, 830 
25 1, 600 3,520 
52 3, 796 7, 972 
44 3, 520 7, 216 
41 8,321 6, 808 
47 2, 820 4,512 
33 2, 640 5, 016 
92 11, 040 18, 768 
11 495 940 
5 350 682 
17 2,397 3, 284 
6 900 1,350 
36 5, 400 8, 154 
58 7, 250 10, 512 
45 4,230 6,345 
88]. 11,352 19, 412 
4,013 | 357,901 | 577,581 
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Tapie 95.—Potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of months named, 1898— 


AOnNrFNAOWNOC: 
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SARBSVSRE 
HOH ANWooOWwsS 
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hie 
o 


SARS SAIRAWNS 


RMON ON Sg Sipicr 
HODWDOOCOHWMD 


Sept. Oct. 

Pe Gbc bg Cle 
80.9 78.8 
70. 5 71.8 
59.8 62.3 
87.2 85.1 
69.9 67.7 
75.8 78.3 
82.7 74.2 
67.4 62.6 
82.7 79.0 
74.5 tas 
69.5 67.9 


State. 


Nebr-..-. 
Kans... . 
eyecc ee 


10-year aver- 
age, 1910-1919. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


Farm price per bushel 
it 


10-year aver- 
age, 1910-1919. 


1919 


110. 5196. 3 


130) 


/80. 5 100. 895. 9 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 


5-year aver- 
age, 1914-1918, 


| 
140 180. 66/336. 00 
175 153. 31|210. 00 
157 128. 30/196. 25 
190 161. 89}171. 00 
180 162. 951153. 00 
195 137. 12)136. 50 
145) 93. 66|158. 05 
169 133. 92 162. 24 
154| 92, 70|154. 00 
125) 97. 01/103. 75 
130) 89. 66/122. 20 
157 108. 19)149. 15 
175 109. 97;157. 50 
163 100. 70 138. 55 


200 141. 84170. 00 
217 105. 13 151. 90 


210 143. 39 159. 60 
192| 87. 23,119. 04 


190/124. 14/152. 00 
170|124. 91/204. 00 
190/143. 98} 85. 50 
195)153. 15]136. 50 
137|143. 75|193. i7 
150)183. 43/225. 00 
151/121. 60)226. 50 
145,110. 39/181. 25 
150] 91. 72|141. 00 
171) 156. 12/220. 59 


119. 3/161. 4) 93. 81/143.93 
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TaBLE 97.—Potatoes: Stocks on January 1. 


Stoeks Jan. 1. Price per bushel. 
Ei P 
: produc- Per cent of stock 
Clahoand:pour: tion (000 Pe Bushels held by— 
omitted).| J erecent | “(ooo 33 Dec. 1.} Mar. 1. 
OLCTOps omitted). : 
Growers. | Dealers. 

Total (21 Northern States): Bush. Cts. Cts. 
1919-20 250, 213 436.4] 90,972 79.5 20.5 TA een ry 
1918-19 ..| 281, 060 43.5 | 122,261 82.4 17.6 115 102 
1917-18. 303, 899 49.6 | 150, 666 84.6 15.4 122 116 
1916-17 183, 281 "33.1 | 60,603 74.9 25.1 152 252 

Total (11 far West States): 

ON 2 OR as oe Sas setae ao 48, 874 43.1 21,063 71.6 28. 4 160 |e ees 
Oe oe 2 an oo es See 66, 630 48. 0 31, 982 85.3 14.7 101 89 
bp LOL TIRE eo eae ees Cie Sewanee 70, 779 42.0 32, 748 86. 8 13.2 105 88 
USGS Meee es See See eee ee oe 54, 081 44.6 24,140 71.0 29.0 120 238 
Total (16 Southern States): 
ee ee ee ok es a ape 58, 814 27.5 | 16,146 69.1 30.9 nip Ml Sees eee 
Si Ce SS Be See aes ae 64, 170 32:3)| - 20;.730 79.5 20.5 157 161 
POU Ieee po Ae a tn SD 67, 430 31.0] 20,900] - 982.8 17.2) 147 171 
TCS (2 Va Aes ae ae ee 49, 591 16.3 8, 065 68. 8 31.2 151 204 
Maine: 
AO IO2O0 pees. See eee 24,480 55.0] 13,464 78.0 22.0 140) 0 
TOTES) necro San a a ae 22, 400 54.0] 12,096 81.0 19.0 120 85 
LOU RO MES lees Lae OE dee | 18, 750 55.0] 10,313 84.0 16.0 130 135 
RiGee SS 2 ee Ser eres 25, 500 47.0| 11,985 72.0 28.0 142 260 
New York: 
CUES Se eee 39, 567 48.0 | 18,992 90. 0 10.0 US ae 
ISIS SnG. De ae eae eee: 37, 240 50.0] 18, 620 92.0 8.0 122 105 
TO Tal Neto ene Sa gs en 38, 000 58.0] 22,040 95.0 5.0 130 120 
OE Cae ai ae ee en Si | 22,400 41.0 9, 184 85.0 15.0 158 275 
Pennsylvania: 
1919-20 t, POE Ee ae PS 25, 400 30.0 7, 620 80.0 20.0 GCN ee eee 
22,000 42.0 9, 240 88.0 12.0 151 126 
29, 532 43.0] 12,699 88. 0 12.0 135 131 
19, 040 32.0 6, 092 81.0 19.0 148 264 
9, 300 34.0 3, 162 71.0 29.0 iN yleees  e 
11,040 39.0 4, 306 74.0 26.0 150 139 
16, 000 53.0 8, 480 87.0 13.0 143 134 
6, 300 21.0 1, 323 71.0 29.0 182 286 
4,400 27.0 1, 188 70.0 30.0 195; | eee 
8, 640 48.0 4,147 81.0 19.0 135 129 
8, 464 47.0 3, 978 81.0 19.0 139 138 
3, 256 20.0 652 85.0 15.0 177 272 
8, 060 29.0 2,337 76.0 24.0 1063) nat ene 
11, 520 34.0 3, 917 74.0 26. 0 148 138 
13, 500 40. 0 5,400 88.0 12.0 152 153 
7, 250 27.0 1, 958 - 74.0 26.0 179 270 
(CES. nace Oe ee ee 28, 688 35.0] 10,041 77.0 23.0 ASB ee eee os 
1918-19 5 ee 5 ae a 28) 560 51.0| 14,566 82.0 18. 0 <2 17 
TOME Sher gees at oe de ae 35, 910 58.0 | 20,828 88. 0 12.0 05 85 
OTE tree 2 eer oe ys, 15, 360 36.0 5, 630 78.0 22.0 160 235 
28, 200 36.0] 10,152 78.0 22.0 140i Peeecee 
33) 440 51.0] 17,054 80. 0 20. 0 80 76 
. 34, 998 60.0] 20,999 80. 0 20.0 90 83 
13, 630 56.0 7, 633 79.0 21.0 147 227 
26, 100 33.0 8, 613 76.0 24.0 UGS i Soames 
32, 760 42.0] 13,759 76.0 24.0 75 63 
; 33, 600 50.0] 16,800 80. 0 20.0 91 75 
SSG, ee een iets hee ee ee 16, 800 37.0 6, 216 62.0 38. 0 130 210 
5, 670 21.0 1,191 86. 0 14.0 160} eae 
9, 108 42.0 3, 825 86.0 14.0 73 83 
3, 870 29.0 ipa, 86.0 14.0 130 140 
6, 975 22.0 1, 534 63.0 37.0 115 173 
6, 325 36.0 2 O77, 78.0 22.0 LOO ae renee 
10, 406 37.0 3, 850 76.0 24.0 118 136 
12,495 48.0 5, 998 79.0 21.0 107 : 
7, 665 29.0 2,223 69. 0 31.0 150 22 
4 41.0 2,066 61.0 39.0 PON pemreee 
3625 52.0} 2,925 75.0 25.0} 165 151 
6, 720 53. 0 3, 562 83.0 17.0 140 ao 
4,116 36.0 1, 482 89.0 11.0 142 5 
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TaBLE 97.—Potatoes: Stocks on January 1—Continued. 
Stocks Jan. 1. Price per bushel. 
aiie P t of stock 
roduc- er cent of stoc 
State and year. ib (000 | Per cent Bushels held by— 
omitted).| of crop. (COD ie | es ee eee. Mar. 1. 
omitted). Growers. | Dealers. 
Montana: 
2880 |p Maay ea Nat cell or em 1601]. S2ceeee 
6,750 66. 0 4,455 82.0 18. 0 80 110 
5, 415 45.0 2,437 84.0 16.0 102 104 
4,875 64.0 3,120 63.0 37.0 120 163 
11, 040 38. 0 4,195 89.0 11.0 170 fe asoee 
15, 840 56. 0 8, 870 89. 0 11.0 99 66 
12) 800 60. 0 7, 680 90.0 10.0 91 91 
6, 900 42.0 2,898 86.0 14.0 135 238 
5, 400 41.0 2,214 63.0 37.0 15 Poses 
6, 290 58. 0 3, 648 86. 0 14.0 81 59 
6, 084 46.0 25 (29 87.0 13. 0 7 65 
MO Oe iceapee = = ersieta tet ord = Stott arate 4,050 44.0 1, 782 84.0 16.0 127 175 
Washington: 
1919-20. ete 7, 250 55.0 3, 988 75.0 25.0 UC eee 
1918-19. 8,316 62.0 5, 156 89.0 11.0 101 75 
19L7-18==- ae 9,875 36.0 3, 555 83.0 17.0 92 62 
AMS le ee See Pe ee sead ger e soar. 9,900 32.0 3, 168 69.0 31.0 98 168 


TABLE 98.—Potatoes: Farm price, cents per 


bushel on first of each month, 1910-1919. 


| | if 
% | eDate: 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 pes 
116.1 | 121.0 | 147.3] 70.6| 49.7] 68.4] 50.6} 84.5] 541] 56.0] 818 
114.4 | 122.9] 172.4] 88.0] 50.4] 69.7| 53.1| 94.4] 55.1] 56.2] 87.7 
109.4 | 120.3 | 240.7| 94.4] 50.4] 70.7| 52.0| 102.0] 55.3] 546] 95.0 
-| 105.4 | 92.6 | 234.7] 97.6| 47.8] 70.0| 50.3| 117.1] 55.5| 47.4] 91.8 
-__| 118.9 | 80.1] 279.6| 94.8] 50.5| 71.4] 48.2] 197.3| 62.5| 38.4] 97.2 
_..| 121.4] 75.5 | 274.0] 98.8] 50.8| 71.3| 55.2| 119.7] 63.3] 37.4] 96.7 
-..| 128.4] 94.9 | 247.9 | 102.3] 52.1] 81.5] 49.8] 103.6| 96.3] 40.1] 99.7 
~...| 192.8] 141.6] 170.8] 95.4| 56.3] 87.1] 69.2| 86.5] 136.0] 64.9] 110.1 
-__| 187.5 | 148.8 | 139.1 | 109.3] 50.5] 74.9] 75.3] 65.0| 113.7] 72.9| 103.7 
525) 164: 2 1214356 | 122: 1] 119:0 | 48:8] 64.7 | 73.9'] 51.1 | $8.31) Grose weeks 
-.| 152.8 | 127.2 | 127.8 | 135.7] 60.8] 52.8| 69.6] 45.5] 76.3! 55.7] 90.4 
-| 161.4 | 119.3 | 122.8] 146.1]. 61.7] 48.7| 68.7| 50.5] 79.9| 55.7] 91.5 
148.4 | 121.8 | 164.9 | 114.1] 54.4] 644] 643] 72.5] 90.6] 564] 94.9 


TABLE 99.—Late commercial potato crop. 


The States in the following table include all those State producing late potatoes in considerable com- 
mercial quantity for other than local market. 


Estimated com- 


! 


: . Per cent 
ee mercial production. of cro Per cent 
an : 1919as |inhands| lost 
State. per acre, | pe oe of : after 
0. 8. owers arvest. 
1919. "| 1919 | 1918 ec.1, | 1919. 
1919, 

: Bushels. | Carloads.1) Carloads.| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Malne. aces too sect tse sic nae sence aac eee ee 260 27, 499 26, 922 102 65 9.0 
Now! WiOnk san cacecs te aces oean 122 11, 500 10, 650 108 42 4.5 
Pentisylvamiag< oes soc. cc cetka~ tee eee 121 6, 600 5, 950 111 36 11.0 
IMUGhionnts 9a.) eee tea ee 95 10, 460 12, 000 87 44 333: 
WISCONSIN = ona eee eme a meee 98 20, 900 25,510 82 34 5.8 
MInNOROTAS oes eee eae bees eae eee ee 93 25, 105 26, 000 97 26 6.0 
WOW Oe a2. SES cinteigncece oeoCe wens Se 73 229 950 24 20 2.0 
North D sikota. sane ses, sae - 63 2, 000 2,950 68 11 5.0 
Nebraska such mee eeeeis ase. omee 69 2,211 5, 000 44 33 12.0 
MONTAG: were hoor aeeak ee eee 107 450 ~ 946 48 25 10.0 
Wolorado sty sne sora waa weet cts 155 10, 000 14, 800 68 31 0.0 
KC) BE SAAT Manic emrcariottyn oe see ce 159 450 490 92 14 2.0 
INGVEOS. cee cc acacetacdke ce mace 160 790 725 109 15 270 
Tdablocs sonmnssasween ee ae eee 170 6, 830 7, 725 88 28 5.5 
Washington. = .ceccnmeee sme ee ten ote 12 2, 400 3, 130 77 18 5.0 
Orepom yes sea -seeeee aaa see 101 1, 200 8, 350 51 62 5.0 

California = S34 cece weenoemee ue eee see 170 4,500 6, 200 73 17 (*) 

United’ Sthtess ce. sae oe eee 144 133, 124 152, 298 87 39 5.8 


1Carload figures are based on ears loaded 700 bushels. 


2 Not reported. 
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18°C CCPH GEL 86'S 4 O0FS. 0ST GES |) OSes “S956 06°Z | OS'F | OST | Te°s | OS*F | Oe | 90°2 | OSS | OST | 9@-E | Go-Z | ODOT ~qequiese Aine 
t0°€ ez'¢ | ez'z | ere | oor | ote | 26°F | S2°¢ | OS'h | 22°S | COR | STS | 68'S | SI'S | OLS | GTS | 09'S | O8'S | GSS | EEE | 007% ire * I9Q W190 (T 
9's o0°e | ozs | 6° | oz°€ | oo's | eo-e | Gar | 99% | 98% | 08 | STs | srs | OS's | OFS | 98'S | 04S | OLS | 19% 00'S | 00°S [7777777777 AOqQUIPAON, 
L1G 0s" oo-z | 6rz | 00S |St% |o0% | 0¢4 |0¢'9 | zoe | see |OST |Sr% | S2°% | oes | L4ee | 06S |OST | ere j;0Se@ | 00e | sehr" * 5104090 
ooz |scz lost |co-z |oo-e |ec% |oo-s |ooz jose |zs% |0ss |ooe |zez |orz j|ozz |z2e |soe | 061 | erg | 279 | 00% [77777277777 requreydes 
8L'% 06°C OEE al Ose COTS LOGE WAT 6 0082, MOG ES Ghee 0S OL h LOC es Geees OS ei SOsGs SWOSS OG Wee ie aiscies Fier ey mike es eee A qsusny 
stz |oez |cz-t | sez |oo-¢ |ost |16¢ loc |0o% |e2% | ore | Ost | 29° | OS | Gee |Fo-e | SL% |Oss | 19's | So% JOOT Po Aine 
“JALM0Q La I 
66 ‘T oo |o0g-t |} see | 002 | Ort | 22 jose | set | 90% |99°% |Get | 18ST | 00% | OFT | GL T | G2 | 8 zr |00°9 | 00's | ~eUNg—ArenTEL 
OLS 0f% |067T | 29° | 00% |0ST |9T¢ 10% | 00% | ee | 08s | SAT | qe ance | eee TCS aE RaGGses || Gorke | OGahan (sO ous USS Mite nae lok yea n ee OUILL: 
IL@ @r-Z-1 06-1 | F8:e 100% |ort | se |00e-|s22 | 8% |0s's lost | ure, |00'% JOS | e6T | 0S | set 967 | G09 | eos i. SS EMT 
88% 00 °¢ 3T |0LT 100% |OrT |arz | OS | 061 | eee |69°S | 99 T | 88T | Sle | 00T |G4T | 08% | S6" ecp 1009 | 00'E Se LN 
68 T OSS WEEE |OLL | 000% | OF E 1 F0e |. SES LT ACCS EM AGGLOe MBG. We IEE sem LOCh as CRs Sauce) tno mise €8'€ 47 | 00'S ola 2 Ode 
LT 100% | ost |os't | 00% |ort |e0% | sez |G2T | ELT | 00% |O9T |O9'T | GOT | GST | 8ST |00% | 06° |9T'% | 00'S | G'8 77777 Are age of 
TAT 00% | 0ST | 0L'T |00°'% | OFT | 60:73 )09° 1S¢L |20G |08S |S8T | 99T | 06T | OST | 06T | 08 | 6° 6S ¥ iG | 09'S “77> ATeNUBE 
“616L 
00% GING E \eGOnk (88 Gu Sees | ODEs iis ae get tae al ae ae THAT. WV S8es, LOK \\S0re. | SSS O85 | TOS Se "S|, $8 G1’ | OFS | SOL |°7°****Tequreseq—Ayn¢ 
14e1$ |00% | O0T | 90°28} See | SL" etek sb ween Nees Aas Lg°1$ | Sh'% 1 08" 79 1$ 1 Ge'E€ | 08° 69 T$ 1 0S°S | oF" 60S Sling | gabe Aare eunr—Arenues 
*spunod oof ag “spunod OO] ad “spunod ogy dag “spunod go] 42d *spu' “SI6L 
Ta Gh 6. | S6T ORG) We asmanns | BL Ok Te eaboees| O2eMe aes Sema a) Sec: | OB: Seen ae ew be Wee eGo ROIs ~*="*=-Joqureoe q—Aine 
“| 00°S | 06'T GiGi. ||Pesas|| COLE we as. Lara) Sener OL ce se se ua val OG: BViOoaTs SSeeeOOaE NOOSE tee A thOU chlo oer] We een eunf—Arenuee 
“LI6E 
eae ee OChoe | OOsD. |e mesinGare: |oOab) ovak 2) 06° bs aOR mee OLE aOere a TSA RO See “"| 00°6 | 9° OFE |77*7 77 -zoquTe09q—Ayne 
Saris aa Cre | 06" ame sO, MOK e hen marek apa o. oe ee al pet cl © ll ced ie Taos heal iooes Sa OEE }09' OS" avi: ~oun—Arenue et 
: “OT6L 
Rae at OS he {| IS8ir Td a 86rG ©1098." Lae Om 0g° eben of DOs 6 * Ce GS° S6° A CLT “77> -requreoe q Aine 
eee OSES al 00 aus || sme || ioe. 106.” ia Soa tele 0g* psp ach Heeb ee ie 0€ * OST | 8t° LU eal Ss oun —-AleNUBe 
“SGT 
See eal OSes 1:09) Came eS. OG. cr’ Soe | OR les Nie a 82° SSS) Pah 8G eth Oe, [ae e ~**-1oqureoe q—Ayne 
ces GOT | 08° Perere OFC. WOOT g9° Lae men OOte: ee O9' fa gg” (a Fil Me a SI OOK Sas OONG “---ounp—Arenuese 
“PI6BL 
Der Pm aGele (LOS ne M 0¢* Ee os" 18% | GL-T |77 777 r9qure0e q—Ayn¢ 
s------1 eg-te | 0¢-0¢ root = e808 |° St 0s 19°08) OUNTSN ies eun—Aivnuee 
“S16 
‘ese |. 3 e328 |. ; ese |. : 938 - ‘ose |. ‘ ‘ose |. . 038 |. a 
«oay | WH | ““°T | ay UStH | “MOT | Joay | USIH | “OT | ony UStH | “MOT | joa | USE | MOT Beay UStH | “00T | gay | USTH | “OT 
; , “eyed 
‘(spunod oor (spunod “(eysnq “(joysnq 39d) “(joysnq “(jeysnq 10d) pspunod dst 104) 
Jed) oastouviy Ue QOT ded) z2auacy sad) yeuuutg yuequng ‘smory yg | sed) syodeouuryy, | Aowey 0} arey ‘osvorTyD sitet Ln Ae 
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TasLE 101.—Potatoes: International trade, calendar years, 1911-13, 1917, and 1918. 


GENERAL Note.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the “year” of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year ofexport; (3) want of uniformity in classification cf goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerica] 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are notinfrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exvorts, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far asitis 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.’””? Figures for the United States include 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. } 
. {| 
Average, 1917 1918 | Average, 1917 1918 
Country. 1911-1913. | (prelim.).|(prelim.). Country. 1911-1913. ‘phe: (prelim.). 
From— Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | From— Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina........... 543 542 572 ||, Netherlands:..:22.4- “16.258 [be Se ee een 
Austria-Hungary... ABN Neier al ae eek |: Portugal eos 500] ee, eee ee 
Belginm............ Pu oe tees ae aera Hmada. ea A) ee Lo 
Canada. 25.222... 1, 207 4,039 2,126 |i) Spakhie se esc ene 1, 835 1,185 363 
(China Fen seats sae 288 242 128 || United Kingdom... 6, 246 339 Zoos 
Denmark 928 31 1,703 || United States...._. 1,814 2,423 3,853 
ranCoas cee ae 8, 1,099 611 || Other countries... 19284 ee Bee oF + 
Germany AZ, AAD yrs Bie 38 Mee rece 
iT fall yeaa ae 3,975 583 148 | Totalc.0..<.- 75. 1b oe p. 2 Ones 
SAAR Meee eae ee 440 385 326 i | 
: } ' 
IMPORTS. 
| 
Into— | 
1,218 573 37S | Norway. 2252-2 | 
1,337 249 35 || Philippine Islands... 
RUA ee a Aeetes See Sg jt Portagal >= ae .2e 
iy Det att Seah eal a WeRRUISSifice we S556. o- 
He woe pie aes i Sweden 22. ee. 
5 683 || Switzerland........ } 3,172 1,259 
2,001 2,467 3,378 || United Kingdom... 11,382 2) 985 1 $08 
599 -359 297 || United States. ..._. 5, 707 3, 182 ris 201 
FEN bt fe SelB roel = Other countries....|  2)311 |...’ ___- : 
Germany 23 18) Mie ied WE NEOM Mere ist 
ACUTE Ye nec enw ounce Pe ne Serer, erga nee t 78, 7! } = 
Netherlands......... TED eee, date Oe aS Sake Te eae Dances ss 
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TABLE 102.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and value, in the United States, 
1849-1919. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


x spat 
verage aril a 
Year. Acreage. | yield ae Production. | price per | seg valee 
acre. bushel SHER 
F Dee. 1. 
Acres Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
EE auececaslnicewesaeet 07 COG, ODO acta ae te ate oe cee ae 
a ee SAL OE E9005; GO01 kien dl ee ore a ee 
Pe ae | ee eee GIG OD en een SK Sec tag mated 
RRR eee ee ISe SC Br OONOUe eee a Ie, sans Reece 
hte Pack a tig BBY GEO slim tetra es Ee 
537,000 79.1 42, 617,000 52.9 22, 476,000 
544, 000 88.9 48, 346, 000 50.6 24, 478, 000 
547, 000 81.7 44, 697, 000 57.5 25,720, 000 
532, 000 85. 2 45,344, 000 58. 1 26,358, 000 
548, 000 89.2 48, 870, 000 58.3 28, 478, 000 
548, 000 88.9 48, 705, 000 60. 4 29, 424, 000 
551, 000 92.6 51, 084, 000 58.3 29, 734, 000 
554, 000 90. 2 49, 948, 000 62.2 31, 063, 000 
565, 000 88. 2 49, 813, 000 70.0 34, 858, 000 
599, 000 92.4 55, 352, 000 66.1 36, 564, 000 
HOT) > Ban he ee a ee pe 641,000 92.4 59, 232,000 69.4 41, 052, 000 
IIE) shanks Sie es alate al at ames tae a OS 641, 000 93.5 59, 938, 000 67.1 40, 216, 000 
oD A a ee a ee 605, 000 90. 1 54, 538, 000 15.5 41, 202, 000 
iO Oe ee Sait ere eee 583, 000 95.2 55,479, 000 72.6 40, 264, 000 
TE eS eS ee ee ie ee 625, 000 94.5 59, 057, 000 72.6 42, 884, 000 
IMCS OC aR aie REE saan aren ane ee 603, 000 93.8 56, 574, 000 73.0 41, 294, 000 
Lei ee SS sae Se a a Seen 731, 000 103.5 75, 639, 000 62.1 46, 980, 000 
(See tag: esd ee a anes ee 774, 000 91.7 70, 955, 000 84.8 (0, 141, 000 
IES ts Qe Sa Sie kp ga So 919, 000 91.2 83, 822, 000 110.8 92, 916, 000 
Ea Se soe ee Oe eee eae ees cudh's dened 940, 000 93.5 87, 924, 000 135. 2 118, 863, 000 
DGG ee 2G Seana a Sob ekas views deesen Gea 1, 029, 000 100.7 103, 579, 000 133.3 138, 085, 000 


Tanie 103.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919. 


[000 omitted] 


Farm Farm 
Produc- Produe- zt 
5 Acreage. : value State. Acreage. : value 
State g' tion. Hae 1. tion. Dee 1 
Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. Pe A a si kg Daler: 
, PROT ocr ola divine 14 1, 750 37850 ICANSSS, «55 oo5:0 orem ; 36 
alka ats 5 ei ees 1 "138 “948 || Kentucky......-.-- 16] 1,680 2, 688 
Delaware......------ vd 966 1,063 || Tenmessee....--.... 40 4,400 5, 148 
Maryland... ss <000s.- 12 1, 680 2,234 || Alabama....-...... 151 14, 194. 16, 039 
irgini —s 38 4,750 7,362 
Wirdinia. <<. ° z] , Mississippi....-.--- 98 10, 290 My 525 
West Virginia. ...... 2 230 483 || Louisiana......-.-- 70 6, 300 7, 245 
N orth Carolina Ses aaa 106 9, 858 13,604\ ||| Vexsgssoas acer «sem 95 10, 450 15, 675 
South Carolina....-. 84 7, 560 11,189 || Oklahoma....-..... 25 8, 000 5, 400 
COE i ee la a ver *® 740 Ark 46 4, 600 5, 290 
i Fe 4 4 EM AMBGS. 25 cae vie ae ) i 72 
oes < E . New Mexico. : "450 1, 012 
i E 1 115 DAT RTUZOMS 0. a 2.4 <a ts 150 375 
Tne PEER. 3 315 677 || California. ......... 8 1,096 1, 962 
iTOide comes mes 9 855 1, 496 
ot ae $) =| S00 || United States..| ~1,020| 108,679 138,085 
IMissoUtle..22-s2---3- 8 832 1, 556 
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Tasir 104.—Sweet 


SWEET POTATOES—Continued. 


potatoes: Condition of crop, 
named, 1899-1919. 


Inited States, on 1st of months 


Year. 


TABLE 105.—Sweet potatoes: 


July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Year. | July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. 
PACE NPEs Che |e Cla lieeeo Che IP Cb ME Chet el aCten| Eas 
85.1 | 84.1 | 80.7 | 74.9 || 1906....| 90.9 | 91.2 | 88.7 | 86.0 
93.7 | 92.2 | 83.6 | 80.0 |] 1907....] 85.9 | 85.7 | 85.7 | 82.7 
93.1} 80.7 | 78.7 | 79.0 |} 1908....| 89.8 | 88.8 | 88.7 | 85.5 
83.6 | 78.3 | 77.2 | 79.7 || 1909....| 89.7 | 86.9 | 81.3 | 77.8 
90.2 | 88.7 | 91.1 | 83.7 || 1910....| 87.3 | 85.4 | 83.9 | 80.2 
87,3 | 88.5 | 89.9 | 86.1 || 1911....| 78.4 | 77.7 | 79.1 | 78.1 
.| 90.6 | 90.1 | 89.5 | 88.6 |] 1912....| 86.9 | 85.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 


Year. 

Pitt 
1913...-] 36.5 
1914 2 Fak 
1915 eal Sau 
1916..--} 90.4 
1917...-| 81.9 
1918....| 86.4 
1919....) 90.1 


July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 


joi ren if Exact ed ebeenCea 
85.8 | 81.4] 80.1 
75.5 | 81.8 | 80.7 
85.5 | 87.5 | 85.0 
85.9 | 82.7 | 79.2 
84.8 | 85.7] 83.2 
1368 | IoD Ties 
87.1 | 86.0] 83.9 


Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, 


by States. 
: Value per 
= Farm price per bushel 
Yield per acre (bushels). acre 
e ( ) (cents). (dollars).1 
os o 3 
State. | 2 & 
se oe Ea 
am 2® = 
HO & } 
so so Ph 
oD on en 
ae Se eat Nf aT Se eS SSE SRM es OS SS tS A SE oy palin ren een 
3 SBISIS/S/S/aS /E/5]/58]5 Id ala|sa a a t oS 
m= me nm re can rm bo nm b oe | ea re baal nm - rm hom Cae | pin} Saal 
INS uceelos 124} 140] 130] 120} 138} 100} 155) 100) 120) 115) 125) 118) 70) 120} 160) 190) 220/146. 80/275. 00 
Dope et eee 113} 105] 121] 120} 110} 105} 105) 100) 110) 120; 138) 115) 75) 135) 140) 185) 180/136. 01/248. 40 
elke. 2s «--| 126] 115) 140} 120] 135} 120} 135) 125) 112) 120} 138) 82) 62} 81) 120) 125] 110/110. 67|151. 80 
(Midi See 126) 110] 115] 125} 141| 125} 130) 126] 118) 130} 140 7| 70} 88} 100| 150} © 133)120. 48/186. 20 
WV Bocuse 107{ 100} 90] 90} 108{ 92] 110/ 130) 104] 120) 125) 92) 65] 90} 110] 145) 155/109. 36/193. 75 
Wiss See ahs 112] 101} 110) 115} 91) 92] 110) 140) 140/ 106} 115} 125) 92] 126} 140] 204] 210/156. 00/241. 50 
NOP Ses 5 98} 105} 86} 90] 100) 90) 105] 107} 95} 110; 93) 81) 56] 75) 105} 132] 138) 88. 50/128.34 
Sy Conse 93) 91) 84) 105} 92) 85) 105) 86) 95) 95) 90} 89) 65) 85) 104) 142) 148) 86. 91/133. 20 
Gar cst. 87} 83} 81] 90) 87) 85) 85] 80} 93) 92} 92] 82) 61) 81] 105} 125) 110] 77.59)101.20 
Blasgascese 108} 108) 108] 112} 110) 120] 112) 100) 95) 110) 100) 92) 68) 86} 115] 125) 140/100. 98/140. 00 
| ‘ 
103} 98) 113} 118} 90} 110} 95} 99] 95) 96] 115) 129) 98] 150} 175) 175} 215/136. 29/247. 25 
104] 104) 114] 116) 78) 100) 104; 100} 106) 108} 105} 128) 90] 150) 165; 195) 215/143. 82'225. 75 
92) 110} 89} 98} 70) 84} 110) 90) 97} 82) 95) 120) 82/ 125) 150} 175) 175)114.30166.25 | 
92} 98} 105} 90} 80} 100} 95) 91] 90} 93 80} 157] 108} 192) 210) 210) 250/157. 72/200. 00 
90] 102} 91) 88] 56) 84] 100} 70] 112) 91) 104] 123) 82) 150) 141) 186] 187/118. 96/194. 48 
92) 101) 75} 99) 50} 110) 110) 92} 92) 80} 109] 137] 100) 150] 160] 222] 185/137. 88/201. 65 
94) 85! 96} 90} 75} 105! 105} 90) 93} 95! 105 105, 70] 100! 125} 175! 160/105. 87/168. 00 
95} 85) 85} 90) 80} 100} 105] 100) 95) 98] 110) 87; 59) 87} 105] 136) 117] 90.2 128.7 
91) 85 7| 100} 95) 93 90} 74) 90) 96} 94] 79) 57, 74 92} 115) 113] 71. 94,106. 
92; 94) 85! 97) 98) 90) 110) 82]. 65} 95) 105) 74) 55] 67 97; 104) 112) 66. ia: 
OE Sas re 86} 93) 90} 84) 85) 87) 92) 90] 79) 75) 90} 79) 50) 66} 104} 128) 115] 67.85/103.50 
TOKE = sass) Sal 6) Ll) och 80i) 10% 98} 89) 78) 58} 110) 112) 70) 90) 140) 175] 150} 89. 45/165. 00 
Ofla- 2 87} 70} 75} 92! 64/ 102} 115) 74] 90] 65} 120] 130} 73) 135; 160} 220] 180/112. 33/216. 00 
ARK Sp oa 98} 98) 92) 88) 90} 95} 130) 91) 110} 90} 100} 90} 61} 90] 96] 188} 115) 92.83/115.00 
N. Mex.... 134] 100] 150] 144] 125) 143) 160] 125] 118} 125} 150) 159! 120: 180} 205} 250 225/226. 60/337. 50 
Ariz Bagoset 154} 120} 200} 140} 135} 200} 150) 160] 150) 135] 150} 182) 150| 185} 927) 238! 250 296. 56/375. 00 
Calif. coes 22 156} 160} 140} 156] 170) 161} 135] 160] 167] 170} 137] 114] 80] 100} 150) 150! 179 182. 71/245, 23 
U.S. ./94. 8/93, 5/90. 1/95. 2/94. 5.93. 8/103. 5/91. 7/91 2/93. 5}100. 7/88. 7/62. ae. Nx aoe 87. 60/134. 19 
| 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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SWEET POTATOES—Continued. 


TaBLe 106.—Sweet potatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 


LGLO-19 79). 
Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 } 1910 eae, 
EAA OL | nO4590)  FONO)| © 79.2 |) Brey sSB.0r|) WOulee ose 2 90. 1 
123.1 | 95.8 | 71.2] ° 82.0] 84.3] 85.4] 90.2 80.4 76.8 93.2 
142.7 | 110.7 | 77.3 | 84.7] 86.7] 889] 98.0] 84.4 79.4 100. 6 
151°6 | 124.0] 78.0] 90.7] 89.6] 92.6 | 109.9] 91.2] 82.4 107.1 
155.0 | 141.3 | 80.5] 95.6] 94.5] 93.8/118.0] 99.3] 983.4 113.6 
148.8 | 149.4 | 83.4 | 96.7 |, 94.2] 92.0] 115.0] 98.7 | 79.4 113.1 
134.3 | 140.5 | 79.4] 88.9] 82.6] 90.1] 112.2) 99.0] 75.4 106. 2 
144.7 | 129.3 | 87.1] 85.8) 97.5] 94.1 | 107.8 | 105.8 | 78.21 109.8 
156.2 | 132.6 | 89.9] 84.6] 92.8] 94.3] 95.7 | 102.6] 81.2] 110.5 
160.6 | 116.1 83. 7 2.7 | 87.3 | 83.9 | 84.4] 91.81]. 77.6] 101.3 
146.0 | 111.2 | 80.6] 63.7 76.3 75.7 | 76.8] 80.9 | 71.8 92.7 
135.2 | 110.8} 84.8} 62.1 Tas0i| (2 .Gale reno 4) oro soal) toed: 88.7 
TasLe 107.—Sweet Potatoes: Wholesale price per barrel, 1913-1919. 
Baltimore. St. Louis. New Orleans. New York. 
All grades (per Jersey and South- 
Date. All grades. bushel). All grades. ern. 
sop, | Aver- . Aver- sop | AVer- WH Aver- 
Low. | High. age, Low. | High. age, Low. | High, age. Low. ||High. age, 
1913. 
January—June.......-.1..-. $2.00 |$3.50 |.....- $1.63 |$3.75 |..-.-- 1$2. 00 |$2.00 |...... $1.75 |$3.00 |...... 
July—December..........-- Pifdielt VEUD Moe aire OS. | Exar se seo PaO QIOO ules seen BAC wo 0 pecans 
| 
1914. | 
JamUary—JUNe. sos. csc--c- TOD Gp onoOM len a PESO 2a) le cee L007 S200 oo oee SiON eas OU ie eeeas 
July—December.........--- 160 {°5..50! |-_- 2. Ie 7e'') 4eo0\4 So. ~ S00 ia. o0 Ne sae Delos! OO Serer 
1915. 
Jantar yiteS suse eet see LOO) (NOnOON ones = | 2.50 | 4.50 |---. 1.00 
wuly—December:. 222-2. 2252|"-'75" | 650! |e. 552. 1:50) [P3t40 52 ee 70 
1916. 
January-June. =. -ss.22<--8 12003 /53.00) t= oe 1.50) | 2.654) .---= - OOM emul ease 1500)|42.00) 222 
July-December......-.---- (AASB i xcates) Uw eee em ZO) Wiaiao vee ease, Site) RR Ste Ss 1500/5250) 1522. 
1917. 
Jamar y—JUMe 5-2 a en ee Pe ipr or 00) | eee malate, Nae cen SHO 2r20" | eens 2.00) "0: 20) oo aa 
July—December....-......-- 00) 112.00) [os coe +40 | 2.50 |.....- Onl de OOM pecee SOOM ONO Saetere 
1918. 
Vanuary—JUNE. 2... s-.- 3. 1.00 | 8.00 |$5.02 | .80 | 2.25 [$1.79 | 2.00 | 7.00 |$3.44 | 1.50 | 2.50 | $2.00 
July-December. .-.......--- 2.50 |10.00 | 5. 88 -65 | 3.25 | 1.67 | 1.00 | 4.80 | 2.85 | 1.25 {10.00 4,22 
1919. 
January ce Meroe sees ee ese 5.00 | 7.50 | 6.34 | 1.25 | 2.50 | 1.85 | 1.00 | 3.25 | 2.09 | 5.50 | 6.00 | 5.75 
We bREaEy = 22.,.s-4s\cee~=c8 5.50 | 9.00 | 7.00 | 1.85 | 2.75 | 2.07 | 1.25 | 3.50 | 2.64 | 5.50] 6.00] 5.7 
EGG eS Se Oe eee a eee See 4,00 | 9.00 | 6.66 | 1.25 | 2.75 | 2.18 | 2.00 | 3.50 | 2.55 | 5.00 | 7.00 | 6.00 
UT Ailites Ss Sate See Sama 6.00 |10.00 | 7.78 | 1.75 | 3.00 | 2.46 | 1.75 | 4.50 | 2.62 | 5.00 | 850) 6.56 
ID Was Seis oe eee 7.00 /11.00 | 9.327) 2.50 | 4.25 | 3.45 |...-.-|-.-.. 21.22... |------|------|-- =~ 
RARE oe ea ote cine atc ei OF OO MU OO MLO: OO Nosce wills ates <=) eet 5. B05). GON OH i ale cha | ele male 
January—June...--... 4,00 |11.00 | 7.85 | 1.25 | 4.25 | 2.40 | 1.00 | 5.50 | 3.08 |] 5.00 | 8.50} 6.02 
SUD Verdes cise oe = shee 
August..... 5 
September. = 
OGtobersa se - 5-5 esa a ip 
November =~ aos ace =< 4 ‘ 
IDECEIM DOE a aa5 oe ence eee i 
July-December. ----- 2.25 (12.00 | 4.27] .90} 3.25) 1.58 | .75 | 3.25] 1.80} 1.50 | 5.25) 2.97 
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Tape 108.—IHay: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849-1919. 


Norr.—Figures in italics are census returns; figure 
Estimates of acres are obtained by apply 


culture. 


the published numbers of the preceding y' 


estimates whenever new census data are available. 


s in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
ing estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
ear, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 


Chicago prices No. 1 timothy 
Aver- oe as by carload lots. | Domestic 
Aver- pa pe 
age t arm I 5 sea 
Year. Acreage. yield | Production. | price eee Bs Pecsmber Following year be- 
per per ‘ May. inning 
acre ton July 1. 
Dect Low. | Ligh. | Low. igh 
Acres. Tons.1 Tons. Dolls Dollars. Dolls. | Dolls. | Doils. | Dolls Tons.2 
Sap ele ape, ha ke ea $8, 889,000 |: osec\tokee <2) feel oo eh eee 
i er Geko Neen 19,084,000" | o oa 2 Avec racs node [ween tne ao ink ee oe ae 
17,669,000 | 1.23) 21,779,000 | 10.14 | 220,836,000 |...----|------- eaten (A Se 5,028 
20,921,000 | 1.31] 26,277,000 | 10.21} 268,301,000 |....-.-|------- ears Ss 2 5,645 
21) 542/000 | 1.21 | 26,142,000 | 10.08 | 263,589,000 |...-..-|------- Ear RE oo oe 
18,591,000 | 1.42] 26.420,000 | 10.18 | 268,933,000 |.....-.-|.-.---- epee C8 oS 6, 723 
Fetal by eee a | Ee 97 816000 |..2 ce2hese..vncucekeatsue ae .|s seen se ee 
19,862,000 | 1.23} 24,525,000 | 12.47 | 305,743,000 |......-|..-..--|-------|------- 4,581 
19009" 000) |e ab al'74t ¢22;280, 000% | 14.30), e317 940: O00 be ees anne (a eee ees 5, 266 
27,319), 000 Il 1.-17" |; 523, 8130000} 19:04) 308695 000 lem. nes eee 4,557 
91-804 O00) (mats Abe| 25,086, 0007) 12.53.) Sie odie mini ee wens ee: ye ee 4,889 
21, 779,000 1.5, 25, 134,000) ) 11-94 |, 3300,222, 000) )-- 2-2-2) 2 he Se ee 7, 183 
28,008,000 | -B.19! |) 27, 874,009") 20578 | 300,378; 000 2 So) le oe ee 7, 528 
95,283,000 | 1.22] 30,867,000] 8.97 276,991/000 |.......|......- 9.00 | 19.00 7, 287 
25, 368, 000 1.25 31, 629, 000 §.37 | 264, 880,000 9.50 | 10.59 9.75 | 10.75 9,514 
26, 931, 000 1.47 39, 608, 000 1.20 285, 016, 000 8. 00 8. 50 9.00 ll. 50 8,127 
27, 485, 090 1.29 35, 493, 000 9.32 339, 94,000 | 14.90 | 14.50 | 14.00 | 15.00 13,739 
SON681(000.| cte15u|\ 86. 161,000 |. alee ee a a oles sacle bed pecs eee es 
25,864,000 | 1.23 | 31,925,000 | 11.65 | 371,811,009 | 15.00 | 15.50 17.00 | 19.00 12, 662 
30, 889,900 | 1.14] 35,135,000 | 11.82] 415, 1317990 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 15.90 | 16.50 19,570 
32,340,000 | 1.18 | 38,138,000 | 9.73} 371,170,090 | 11.50 | 12.25 | 12.00 | 13.00 13, 309 
35,516,000 | 1.32] 46,864,000] 8.19] 383,834,000 | 9.00 | 10.00 | 12.50 | 17.00 16, 908 
38,572,000 | 1.26] 48,470,000} 8.17 396,139,000 | 10.00 | 11.50 | 15.50 | 17.50 11,142 
39,850,000 | 1.12] 44,732,000] 8.71] 389,753,000 | 11.00 | 12.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 13,3 
36, 502, 000 5 41, 796, 000 8. 46 353, 438, 000 -50 | 10.50 | 11.00 | 12.50 13, 87 
37,665,000 | 1.10 | 41,454,000 | 9.97] 413,440,000 | 13.50 | 14.50 | 17.00 | 21.00 18, 198 
38, 592, 000 1.21 | 46,643,000 8.7 408, 500,090 | 11.00 | 11.5@ | 10.50 | 21.00 21, 928 
52,949,000 | 1.26 | 66,831,000] 7.04] 470,394/000 | 9.00 | 10.00 | 9.00 | 14.00 36, 274 
685949 000: 1.26" 366,831,000 |. as ole seems Rs teen Ie | ee ee 
50,713,000 | 1.19] 60,198,000] 7.87] 473,570,000 | 9.00 | 10.50 | 12.50 | 15.50 28, 066 
51,044,000 | 1.19 | 60,818,000 | 8.12] 494 114,000 | 12.50 | 15.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 35, 201 
50, 853, 000 1.18 59, 824, 000 8.20 490,428,000 | 11.00 | 11.50 | 12.00 | 13.50 33, 084 
49,613,000 | 1.33] 65,766,000] 8.68] 570,883,000 | 19.90 | 10.50 | 10.00 | 19.50 54, 446 
48,321,000 | 1.14] 54,874,000 | 8.54] 468,578,009 | 10.00 | 11.09 | 10.00 | 10.25 47, 117 
44,206,000 | 1.06] 47,079,000 | 8.35 | 393,186,000 | 12.00 | 12.50 | 11.50 | 12.00 59, 052 
43,260,000 | 1.37} 59,282,900 | 6.55] 38871467000 | 8.00] 8.50] 8.50] 9.00 61, 658 
42,427,000 1.43 | 60,665,000 6.62 | 401,391,000 8.00 8.50 9.50 | 10.50 81, 827 
42,781,000 | 1.55 | 66,377,000} 6.00] 3987061,000 | 8.00] 8.25| 9.59 | 10.50 64,916 
41,328,000 | 1.37] 56,656,000 | 7.27] 411,926,090 | 10.50 | 11.50 | 10.50 | 12.50 72, 716 
4S; LBT {000 Et. 20: 168, 828, 000)" aoe wl cca. otters S| ee el) ee 
39, 133,000 | 1.28 | 59,111,000] 8.89 | 445,539,000 | 11.50 | 14.00 | 12.50 | 13.50 89, 364 
39,391,000 | 1.28) 50,591,090 | 10.01 | 506, 192,000 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 12.50 | 13.50] 153° 431 
39, 825, 090 1.50 59, 858, 009 9.66 542,036,000 | 12.00 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 15.00 50, 974 
39,934,009 | 1.54 | 61,306,000 | 9.071 556,276,000 | 19.00 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 15.99 60,7 
39,999,000 | 1.52 | 60,696,000 | 8.72] 529° 1087000 | 10.50 | 11.50 | 11.00 | 12.00 66, 557 
39,362,000 | 1.54 | 60,532,000 | 8.52 515,960,000 | 10.00 | 12.90 | 11.50 | 12.50 70, 172 
42,476,000 | 1.35 | 57,146,000 | 19.27] 592)549/900 | 15.50 | 18.00 | 15.59 | 20.50 58, 602 
44,028,000 | 1.45 | 63,677,000 | 11.68 | 743,507,000 | 13.00 | 17.50 | 13.00 | 14.90 77, 281 
45,970,000 | 1.52] 70,050,000 | 9.02} 631,683,000 | 11.50 | 12.09 | 12.00 | 13.00 64, 641 
45,744; 000) (6 1-42") 64,988, 000 Ike. wl rec See eee ett serena ie ea ae 
51,041,000 | 1.35 | 68,833,000 | 10.49 | 722,385,000 | 16.00 | 17.00 | 12.50 | 16.00 55, 007 
51,015,000 | 1.36 | 69,278,090 | 12.14 842, 252,900 | 16.00 | 19.90 | 48.50 | 23.50 55, 223 
48, 240,000 1.14] 54,916,000 | 14.29 784,926,090 | 20.00 | 22.00 | £4.00 | 28.00 59, 730 
49, 530, 000 1.47 72,691,000 | 11.79 856,695,000 | 13.00 | 18.00 | 14.00 | 16.50 69, 720 
48, 954, 000 1.31 64, 116,090 | 12. 45 797,077,000 | 14.59 | 18.00 | 15.00 7.50 50, 151 
49,145,000 | 1.43 | 70,071,000 | 11.12 | 779,068,000 | 15.00 | 16.90 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 1957508 
51, 108,000 | 1.68 | 85,920,000 | 10.63 | 913,644,000 | 14.50 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 178,336 
55, 721, 000 1.64] 91,192,000 | 11.22 1, 022, 930,000 | 15.00 | 17.50 | 19.00 | 22.00 85, 529 
55, 203, 000 Lod 88, 308, 000 | 17.09 1, 423, 766,000 | 26.00 | 28.90 | 20.00 | 26.00 30,145 
55, 755, 000 1.37 76,660,000 | 20.13 11,543, 494,000 | 29.00 | 31.00 | 34.00 37:00 29,013 
56, 348,000 | 1.62 | 91,326,000 | 29.15 |1.839, 967,000 | 28.00 | 32.00 |.......|.......|..-..2... 


12,000 pounds. 


3 2,240 pounds. 


3 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


Statistics of Hay. 581 
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TABLE 109.—Hay: Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 
[Seo head note to Table 93.) 


Average Average 
Year. Acreage. yield per! Production, farm price Farm value 
acre. per ton Dec. 1. 
Dee. 1. 
| 

Acres. Tons. Tons, Dollars. Dollars. 

80,631,000 1.30 39, 862, 000 9.31 371, 045, 000 
39, 004, 000 1.26 49,181, 000 7.76 381, 481,000 
40, 038, 000 123 49, 057, 000 8.18 401, 111, 000 
41, 258, 000 1.18 48, 759, 000 8.89 433, 276, 000 
42,191, 000 1.17 49, 238, 000 8. 95 440,710, 000 
42, 413, 000 esi 55, 575, 000 9.48 527, 044, 000 
42,772, 000 1.18 50, 468, 000 8. 96 452, 079, 000 
40, 832, 000 1.02 41, 838, 000 9.46 395, 647, 000 
40, 978, 000 1.33 54, 380, 000 7.48 406, 957, 000 
41, 336, 000 1.42 58, 878, 000 7.28 428, 919, 000 
43, 120, 000 1.55 66, 772, 000 6. 63 442, 905, 000 
43, 127,000 1.33 57, 450, 000 8.20 470, 844, 000 
42,070, 000 1.27 53, 231, 000 9.72 517,399, 000 
42, 066, 000 1.33 55, 819, 000 9.91 553, 328, 000 
42, 962, 000 1252 65, 296; 000 9.19 599, 781, 000 
43, 400, 000 Beye 68, 154, 000 9.35 637, 485, 000 
44, 645, 000 1.55 69, 192, 000 8.91 616, 369, 000 
45, 991, 000 1.59 72, 973, 000 8.59 627, 023, 000 
47, 891, 000 1.39 66, 341, 000 10. 43 692, 116, 000 
49, 098, 000 1.47 72, 261, 000 11.78 850, 915, 000 
51, 196, 000 153 78, 440, 000 9.14 716, 644, 000 
51,041,000 1.46 74, 384, 000 10. 58 786, 722, 000 


TaBLeE 110.—Hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919. 


[000 omitted.) 


Farm Farm 
. Produc- ie Produc- 
State. Acreage. 5 value State. Acreage. . value 
r z a Dee. 1. || Hon. Dee. 1. 
Acres. Tons. Dollars. ; Acres. Tons. | Dollars. 
MSINGL ooocms oases 2 oe 1,120 1,456 27, 227 || North Dakota....-. 605 908 12, 803 
New Hampshire - --- 450 675 16, 200 || South Dakota.....- 890 1, 558 21, 033 
WMermonts J ncr2sesc = 910 1, 456 29, 266.1) Nebraska... -. 2.06 1,769 4,299 60, 186 
Massachusetts....... 410 656 ipa | ICANISAS. oe naan 1, 832 4,507 71, 211 
Rhode Island. .-.--- 57 86 2, 752 || Kentucky.........- 1,115 1,561 39, 649 
Connecticut......--- - 340 544 16,429 || Tennessee....-..... 1, 280 1,792 48, 384 
New York.........- 4,386 6,579 | 134,870 |) Alabama. . 1,367 15367 30, 484 
New Jersey.-.-.----- 325 488 14,201 || Mississippi 405 648 13, 284 
Pennsy'vania..-..-- 2,978 4,318 | 103,632 || Louisiana.......... 250 450 10, 350 
Dela ware..<s<s=<s == 82 105 2730 Wi ROXAS coe ces ci Bees 662 1, 258 22, 644 
latvia so. see ees oe 450 630 15,120 || Oklahoma.--.....:. 700 1, 540 23, 254 
Virginia Aeeteeee OOPE 1,100 1, 650 39,105 |} Arkansas........... 550 770 15, 785 
West Virginia.....-. 10 1, 215 31,104 |} Montana........... 752 | . 827 19, 021 
North Carolina...... 800 1, 040 25,168 || Wyoming.......... 605 853 19, 619 
South Carolina...... 275 358 11, 098 || Colorado........... 1,065 2,396 44,326 
(Wie rhe, ede een 557 613 15,509 || New Mexico....... 235 646 11, 757 
Dera aS 113 Ug |) 3, 243.| Arizona... 2202. 169 676 | 13,520 
Oli ae nomen a3 2, 879 3, 973 86,611 || Utah..... Hee 453 938 20, 542 
IMNIGIaNA Kose 354m 2,200 }- 3,080 an ae Nevada. ........0.- 225 526 10,310 
inci Ss 4,810 02, 934 
oe et eee é : Idaho.........- ee 650 1, 625 35, 750 
MCMISE Me one. =n 2, 650 3,180 74,412 || Washington.......- 794 1, 906 43, 83% 
Aion ae eS 2) 677 4,738 | 96,181 || Opegon.......-..... 85 1, 452 27, 733 
Minnesota..-..------ 2,000 3, 800 55,100 || California.......... 2,352 4, 257 | 73, 220 
aC 3,140 5, 181 90, 149 : ie ; 
Maa Peep 2,810 3,794 | 73, 983 United States.) 56,348 | 91, 326 | 1,839, 967 
j ! | 2s 
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Taste 111.—Hay: Yield per acre, price per ton Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value 
Average yield per acre (tons). Farm price per se (dollars). Genes. 
i>) .) oO 
oD to 
State, |2 ot s 
So eS Eos 
ae aT a5 
gd BE aS 
Saw oe ee ee 8 La Gm es ee ec 
ee Sh eV ee ah ae eee Sy rete beara 
MG ieee ast 1. 21/1. 25/1. 10/1. 16]1. 00/1. 15]1. 15/1. 45)1. 35/1. 15/1. 30]13. 89/14. 90|12. 40/11. 10)13. 90/18. 70/16. 23 24. 31 
NHL Sasce 1. 21/1. 20/1. 05}1. 25/1. 00/1. 15)1. 00/1. 45/1. 35/1. 15)1. 50/16. 89/17. 40/14. 50/12. 00/18. 80) 24. 00/19. 16/36. 00 
Wtes2s8es- 1. 42/1. 35/1. 30/1. 50/1. 28/1. 20/1. 35/1. 70)1. 62/1. 30/1. 60)14. 55/15. 50/12 60/11. 50)16. 30/20. 10/19. 94/32. 16 
Mass..:...../1. 35/1. 28/1. 08/1. 25/1. 21/1. 32/1. 50/1. 56/1. 50/1. 2011. 60/22. 01/22. 00\19. 00/19. 90/26. 00/27. 00/30. 41/43. 20 
Relics 2a ..{1. 25/1. 18/1. 00/1. 13/1. 17/1. 17/1. 24/1. 35/1. 50/1. 30/1. 50/22. 76) 22. 50) 20. 00/20. 30|25. 50|32. 00/28. 43/48. 00 
Conneeseee i 33/1. 35/1. 10/1. 15/1. 14/1. 25/1. 35/1. 55)1. 50)1. 30/1. 60/21. 68)20. 00/18. 50 19. 50/24. 00/30. 20/28. 10/48. 32 
INGy ee eee 1. 31/1. 32/1. 02/1. 25/1. 14/1. 20/1. 30/1. 62/1. 46|1. 25/1. 50/16. 00/15. 70)11. 90|15. 10) 20. 40)20. 50/20. 95/30. 75 
BY aor em 1. 41/1. 50|1. 05/1. 44/1. 30/1. 35/1. 45/1. 60/1. 45/1. 50/1. 50/21. 24/19. 0017. 60/20. 00/28. 00)29. 10/30. 60/43. 65 
Paeccoretees 1. 37/1. 38}1. 00/1. 43|1. 321. 28)1. 40/1. 60)1. 41)1. 41)1. 45,17. 46/15. 60/13. 80/17. 50/23. 70/24. 00/24. 12)34. 80 
Del2ttiseas 1, 25/1. 43} . 88/1. 3341. 30/1. 10|1. 20/1. 45/1. 261. 25/1. 28)19. 24/17. 00|15. 90/20. 50) 28. 00)26. 00/24. 60/33. 28 
Tae 1. 20/1. 48/1. 25/1. 35/1. 40/18. 36/16. ere 90/26. 80/24. 00/23. 76/33. 60 
: 1. 50/1. . 27/1. 30)1. 50/18. 18/15. 00) 14. 1 t . 60/23. ‘ 
5/1 85/1. 30|1. 13/1. 20/1. 30/18. 08/16. 50/17. 50/19. 70}21. 00/24. 20/24. 06/31. 46 
1. 30,1. 30)1. 08/1. 10,1. 30) 19. 67/15. 60/16. 70) 20. 60/26. 10/31. 00|22. 50/40. 30 
1. 15/1. 15)1. 03)1. 24/1. 10)18. 46/15. Av 20/20. 00/23. 50/25. 30/21. 52|27. 83 
1, 20/1. 25/1. 10/1 14)1. 25)18. 07/16. 00) 16. 00/18. 20|18. 50/23. 00/20. 71/28. 75 
1. 44/1. 57/1. 42/1. 40/1. 38/15. 69/12. 70/10. 60) 19. 00/22. 20/21. 80/21. 63/30. Og 
1. 50/1. 44'1. 45)1. 45/1. 40/15. 03/11. 00/10. 90/18. 70) 19. 80/21. 60/20. 43/30. 24 
We ceacis 1. 24/1. 33} . 82/1. 30] . 98) . 85/1. 54/1. 45/1. 25/1. 35/1. 48) 15. 46/10 se RR 
MMICHS ape eee 1. 30|1. 30/1. 16/1. 33)1. 05/1. 28)1. 40/1. 70)1. 50/1. 03/1. 20/15. 47/12. 20]10. 00/17. 20) 23. 50)23. 40/19. 91/28. 03 
IVS Saree eee 1, 55)1. 00/1. 20/1. 60)1. 62/1. 75]1. 75/1. 70|1. 70)1. 40/1. 77/14. 39] 9. 90/11. 60/17. 30/21. 60/20. 30/22. 59/35. 93 
MELT Secrets 1. 55}1. 00)1. 00/1. 53)1. 50/1. 89]1. 91/1. 85)1. 55/1. 40/1. 90} 9. 42) 6. 40] 7. 00/12. 10/14. 10/14. 50/21. 08/27. 55 
TOW aes <c.0 1. 37)1. 05) . 80/1. 40)1. 48/1. 381. 80/1. 60/1. 23/1. 30/1. 65}12. 14] 8. 70] 9. 00/16. 80)18. 20/17. 40/17. 66/28. 71 
IMO aetasciesee 1. 07/1. 30} . 60/1. 30) . 60} . 70)1. 52/1. 30/1. 15) . 90)1. 35)13. 57| 8. 50) 9. 30/17. 50) 20. 50/19. 50/14. 62/26. 32 
INE Dakswcee 1. 23) . 55/1. 10/1. 40/1. 14/1. 45/1. 50/1. 70] . 88)1. 10/1. 50) 8.30) 5.70) 6. 00/11. 50}14. 60/14. 10/10. 49/21. 15 
A + 80) . 55/1. 46/1. 20/1. 70)2. 00/1. 90/1. 50/1. 60/1. 75) 7. 87) 5.30} 5. 40/10. 60/10. 00/13. 50}12. 49/23. 62 
1. 00} . 85/1. 35/1. 34/1. 69/2. 60/2. 10/1. 60/1. 402. 43/10. 19] 5. 80} 7. 10)15. 20)17. 20\14. 00/18. 01/34. 02 
1.15] . 85/1. 50) . 90)1. 51/2. 30)1. 55)2. 18/1. 73/2. 46/11. 02) 5. 60} 7. 60/16. 60)19. 40/15. 80/21. 12/38. 87 
1. 29] , 95/1. 23} . 87] «95/1. 40)1. 40)1. 30/1. 30/1. 40/17. 11/12. 50}12. 60/20. 30)23. 70/25. 40/21. 51/35. 56 
1. 40/1. 00/1. 30/1. 21/1. 20/1. 47)1. 38/1. 20/1. 35/1. 40/17. 83/13. 9015. 00)19. 30/24. 00) 27. 00/23. 42/37. 80 
1. 43/1. 40/1. 25)1. 36/1. 31)1. 45)1. 10} . 80} . 81/1. 00/15. 28/12. 40}13. 00/16. 20)20. 30/22. 30/15. 95)22. 30 
1, 42/1. 50/1. 48/1. 33/1. 45}1. 40/1. 40/1. 45/1. 20/1. 60/18. 75,11. 00/11. 00/15. 30)18. 50/20. 50/18. 52/32. SO 
‘1. 75/1. 30)1. 65)1. 50/1. 90)1. 75,1. 70)1. 60/1. 30/1. 80/14. 05!10. 30/11. 00/14. 30!21. 20/23. 00|21. 99/41. 40 
1, 15)1. 00) 1. 40/1. 16/1. 75)1. 70)1. 20/1. 00/1. 00/1. 90/13. 72) 7. 90/10. 50/20. 00/24. 90/18. 00/17. 62/34. 20 
1. 05] . 80/1. 25) . 85/1. 13]2. 30)1. 70/1. 60)1. 20/2. 20/10. 67) 5. 60} 9. 00/15. 40)19. 50)15. 10/17. 03/33. 22 
1. 35)1. 15/1. 23)1. 20/1. 05)1. 60/1. 25)1. 47/1. 30/1. 40|14. 06/10. 30/12. 50/15. 40}19. 50/20. 50/18. 73/28. 7 
1. 40}2. 00}1. 90/1. 80/2. 50/2. 00/1. 70/1. 40/1. 60/1. 10/12. 88} 7. 50/11. 00 18. 60)19. 60/23. 00/22. 57/25. 30 
2. 40/2. 10)1. 90/1. 90)2. 30/2. 20/1. S0)1. 70/2. 10)1. 41)11. 94] 7. 80/12. 00/17. 00/14. 00/23. 00/22. 86/32. 43 
2. 00|2. 00/2. 19)2. 05)2. 40/2. 20|2. 05) 2. 45) 2. 22/2. 25,11. 54) 7. 60/11. 00/16. 60/15. 50/18. 50|26. 42/41. 62 
2. 10/2. 60}2. 33/2. 08)2. 50)2. 20/2. 00)1. 90/2. 20/2. 75/13. 64) 8. sol. 00 21. 00/20. 00/18. 20/30. 90/50. 05 
2. 10)3. 86/3. 40/4. 00/3. 20/3. 20|3. 80)3. 50/3. 20/4. 00/14. 97) 9. 60/14. 50 24. 80)24. 00/20. 00/55. 52/80. 00 
3. 00)2. 50}2. 78/2. 33/2. 75)2. 50/2. 20/2. 90/2. 35/2. 07/11. 98} 8. 00/15. 00/15. OO}17. 10/21. 90131. 57/45. 33 
3. 40/3. 40|3. 00/2. 75)3. 25]3. 00/2. 40/2. 90/2. 60/2. 34/12. 08) 7.50) 9. tt 90}19. 90) 19. 60/34. 07/45. 86 
3. 00/3. 10}2. 80/2. 90)2. 65/2. 70/2. 50/3. 00/3. 00/2. 50/11. 28) 7. 70/12. 10,16. 00)17. 60)22. 00/34. 24/55. 00 
2. 10)2. 40/2. 20/2. 30)2. 20/2. 30)2. 40/2. 20/1. 80/2. 40/15. 27/10. 80)13. 80/20. 00/25. 40/23. 00/34. 38/55. 20 
2. 10/2. 10}2. 20/2. 10)2. 00)2. 20)2. 30/1. 95)1. 80/1. 70/12. 52) 9. 50/10. 90'17. 50/20. 00/19. 10/26. 90/32. 47 
1. 83|1. 75/1. 53/1. 50/1. 95/1. 80)1. 75/2. 00/1. 25)1. 81/13. 61/11. 20/12. 60/19. 20/20. 00/17. 20/24. 32/31. 13 
i - 45/1. 36)1. 14)1. 47] 1. 31/1. 43/1. 68/1. 64 1 51/1. 37/1. sees 10)10. 63/11. 22 17.09 20. 13/20. 15 21. 11/32. 65 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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TaBLE 112.—Hay: Stocks on farms May 1. 
Production 

¥ of all hay Per cent Tons on Price per 

Year. preceding on farms farms ton 

year May 1. May 1. May 1 

(tons). 
| 2 oe 
TOR se ycic og es EO OEE, Oe Ser te 87, 216, 000 11.5 10, 053, 000 $11. 08 
TON ton = alee oie ey ae ee ae ea 82, 529, 000 12.4 10, 222, 000 11. 69 
I ae eer VG ees Foe ni Bt 4 67, 071, 000 8.5 5, 732, 000 16. 31 
TIES bs eh Ree ae oS Oa gee Or i ee 90, 734, 000 14.9 13, 523, 000 10. 42 
TN a Soe ese eo eee ee aaa Ree a 79, 179, 000 12.2 9, 631, 000 11. 63 
TNT) 2p eS Gee See Pgs S Set Ts aa 8 Oa 88, 686, 000 12.2 10, 797, 000 11. 03 
SOTO c= Sette Wa SOE ae nee ua Re eg ee 107, 263, 000 13.5 14, 452, 000 11. 27 
1917 110, 992, 000 11.4 12, 659, 000 13. 94 
98, 439, 000 11.7 11, 476, 000 17.97 
91, 139, 000 9.4 8, 559, 000 22.31 
TasBLE 113.—Hay: Farm price per ton on 1st of each month, 1910-1919. 

Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ras 
$18.09 |$10.86 |$10.07 |$10.47 |$11.70 |$11.11 |$13. 75 |$11. 69 |$10. 45 | $12. 81 
18.88 | 11.34 | 10.55 | 10.83 | 11.67 | 10.86 | 14.39 | 11.80] 11.34] 13.14 
19.14 | 11.54 | 10.75 | 10.89 | 11.69 | 10.61 | 14.66 | 11.57 | 11.61 | 13.23 
18. 68 | 12.53 | 10.85 | 10.98 | 11.52 | 10.43 | 15.64 | 11.36 | 11.53] 13.40 
17.97 | 13.94 | 11.27 | 11.03 | 11.63 | 10.42 | 16.31 | 11.69] 11.08] 13.76 
17.13 | 14.68 | 11.47 | 11.16 | 11.64 | 10.55 | 16.22 | 12.38 | 10.84] 13.94 
16.07 | 13.96 | 11.10 | 10.85 | 11.29 | 10.47 | 14.32 | 13.19 | 10.75 | 13.37 
15.92 | 12.90 | 9.89 | 10.19 | 10.76 | 10.43 | 12.03 | 13.83 | 10.75 | 12.69 
17.42 | 13.26] 9.72} 9.95] 11.10 | 11.04 | 11.21 | 13.63 | 11.21] 12.91 
18.45 | 13.83] 9.65] 9.83] 10.96 | 11.45 | 11.02 | 13.53 | 11.12] 12.96 
19.27 | 15.16] 9.99] 9.98 | 10.78 | 11.51 | 11.08 | 13.61 | 11.20] 13.19 
20.13 | 17.09 | 11.22 | 10.63 | 11.12 | 12.43 | 11.79 | 14.29 | 12.14] 14.10 
18.10 | 13.53 | 10.48 | 10.50 | 11.28 | 11.02 | 13.24 | 12.83] 11.21] 13.26 


TasLe 114.—Timothy and clover hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 


1915-1919. 
Timothy. | Clover. 
Date. 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
$12. 61 | $13.11 | $14.07 | $21.69 | $19.82 | $11.38 | $11.24 | $13.07 
12. 91 13. 39 14. 28 21.11 DL 11. 65 11. 41 13. 36 
13. 20 13. 61 14.28-| 21.25) 21.37 11. 00 11. 70 13. 41 
14. 26 14. 00 14.53 | 23. 36 19. 68 13. 06 11. 87 13. 65 
15. 31 14. 50 14.74 | 25.33 18. 30 13. 94 12. 52 13. 79 
15. 76 14.71 14. 33 25. 48 16. 54 14. 22 12.46°| 12.78 
14. 68 12. 97 13.43 | 22.02 15. 73 12.95 10. 84 11.65 
14. 11 11. 74 12.39 | 21. 58 17.18 12. 76 9. 93 10. 87 
14. 89 11. 57 12.32 | 21.74 19. 27 13. 79 10. 01 10. 82 
16. 23 11. 54 12. 14 21.17 20. 60 15. O1 10. 08 10. 60 
18. 33 12. 03 12. 24 |. 21.61 21.13 17.14 10. 46 10. 59 
20. 31 12. 29 12. 73 22. 60 21. 26 18. 67 10. 86 10. 95 
| 
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Tasty 115.—Alfalfa and prairie hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 
1915-1919. 
Alfalfa. Prairie. 
1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 
| 
see ace e 320.42 | $21.27 | $12.79 | $9.89 | $9.48 | $16.33 | $15.39} $8.58] $7.38] $7.65 
Feb. 15. 0. 21.38 | 13.63| 10.35| 932] 1655] 15.74] 860| 7.34] 7.86 
90.82 | 14.68] 10.74] 9.79] 17.38] 15.47] 9.32] 7.39.) 8.03 
18.97 | 17.68| 10.73] 9.81| 1885] 14.47] 10.94] 7.56) 858 
17.84 | 17.92| 10.56| 9.58] 20.22] 12.75] 1202] 7.71] 829 
16.74] 16.77| 10.49] 850| 1871] 12.78] 11.84] 7.97) 772 
16.58 | 1413 | 9:87| 8.28 16.10] 12.51 |" 10.11)" 725) Senay 
18.22] 15.28| 9.80| 828] 16.10] 13.26] 10.82] 696] 6.83 
19.72 | 16.33| 10.06] 822] 15.90| 14.35| 11.40] 7.21} 6.64 
20.23} 17.59} 10.25| 814| 15.88) 15.06| 12.29| 7.26] 6.44 
20.42} 19.19] 11.37| 8.72] 16.91] 15.47| 13.32] 7.85] 6.75 
20.74 | 20.39} 12.31| 9.52| 17.19| 16.30| 14.91) 814] 6.95 
TaBLE 116.—Hay: Wholesale price (baled) per ton, 1913-1919. 
Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis.? New York. San Francisco. 
No.1 timothy. | No.1 timothy. | No.1 timothy. | 'No.1timothy.| YO.4 Pace” 
Date. 
3 3 3 | 3 | [ 3 
kai ies Sane) ota be tee oe eee 
Ble) et Ee ee Pel Ss Pea a ee) ee 
SlHi<a/AlH/e/A8/Rl/alaA je }/4/4 |e] 
SSI Ste == = 
1913. Dols.'Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.\Dols.| Dols. Dols.| Dols. 
January-June ........ 13. 00|18. 00)15. 15)13. 50|19. 00|16. 42| 12. 00.17. 50/17. 57\19. 50|23. 00,20. 93/2 24.30/25. 75|24. 66 
July-December... -_- 13. 50 19. 50|16. 15/15. 00|21. 00/18. 8914. 50 22. 50|18. 10 20. 00/22. 00 21. 09/2 19.50 22. 19 20. 19 
1914. : | 
January-June........ 13. 50,17. 50/15, 62 17 50|21. 00/18. 9115. 00 23. 00/19. 24,19. 5023 00 21 342 13.5018. 75)15. 87 
July-December _....- 13. 00/18. 50/15. 79 17. 50/21. 5019. 06/14. 50 22. 50/18. 53,18. 50/25. 00,21. 611 11.90 12. 50/11. 90 
1915. | 
January-June ........ 14. 50/18. 00|16. 30/18. 00 22.00/19. 2416. 00/22. 00/18. 81/18. 00 25. 00/22. 20) 11. 00/14. 00 11. 96 
July-December... .- 12. 00/21. 00}16. 36 13. 00,23. 00/19. 02/12. 00/24. 0016. 16/24. 00.31. 50/26. 07] 13. 00,18. 00:15. 64 
1916. | 
January-June. ....... 14. 50 20. 00/17. 27/18. 00/24. 00/20. 76/14. 00/21. 00/17. 9524. 00 31. 00/27. 19! 14. 50/19. 00.17. 03 
July-December... _- 9. 50/18 00|14. 98)14. 25,18 50/16. 31/11. 00 19. 50,15. 40)18. 00 28. 00/22. 37| 14. 50|20. 00.17.30 
1917. 
January-June.--..... 15 00/22. 00/17. 34/15. 00/21. 50/17. 57/14. 50|25. 00/18. 85/18. 00 24. 00/21. $0| 19. 00/35. 00 26. 55 
July-December. ...__- 16. 50/28. 50/23. 06) 16. 50/30. 00/23. 40/15. 00/22. 00 25. 15/20. 00 34. 00/25. 61] 19. 00/34. 00.25. 20 
1918, : | 
January-June... ..... 16. 00,33. 00)25. 47/19. 00/34. 25|27. 71/19. 00/34. 50/27. 98)20. 09/40. 00/32. 93] 27. 00/31. 00 28. 56 
July-December...-__. 17. 00/35. 00/29. 32)21. 50/34. 50/29. 14/23. 09/35 00 30. 15|27. 00 48. 00/34. 10] 24. 00/30. 00'27.35 
1919. = a F F ; | 
32 00/29. 61)29. 00/32. 00/30. 50/26. 00/34. 00 28. 76/28. 00/36. 00/32. 60) 24. 00/26. 00/25. 00 
28. 00|26. 23}28. 00/30. 5029. 41/22. 00/28. 50|25. 38 28. 00 33. 00/29. 74| 24. 00/26. 00125. 00 
33. 00/30. 40/29. 50/35. 25/32. 28/27. 00/34. 00/30. 64 32. 0036. 00/34. 62} 21. 00/26. 00:23. 85 
37. 00!33. 43/36. 00/40. 00137. 75]29. 00!38. 00/34. 32 35. 00/42. 00139. 72] 21. 00!23. 00 22. 00 
37. 00 35. 50/39. 50/41. 00/40. 10/34. 00/39. 00/36. 40 42. 00/48. 00 44. 16] 21.00 23 00,22. 00 
36. 00 33. 82/88. 50]42. 25 40. 0834. 00/39. 00/36. 08/44 00/48. 00 46. 68) 19. 00 21. 00)20. 00 
37. 00 31. 49/28, 00/42. 25 35. 02 22. 0039. 00/31. 93)28. 00/48. 00 37.92) 19. 00 26. 00|22. 98 
= } s | 
35. 00 33. 22/33. 50/39. 25/37. 32/24. 50|34. 00/29. 97/37. 00/45. 00 40 04| 17.50 18. 00/17. 75 
44. 00.33. 46/31. 09/35. 00/33. 34/23. 00/31. 00/27. 1937. 00/48. 00 43.42) 17.50.19 0017.98 
September. .-2 22... .. 26. 00 33. 00/30. 58/29. 00]30. 75 29. 5923. 00 30. 00,26. 21/33.00'38 00 35. 05| 17. 50 19. 00,18. 25 
Outolias canara a 7. 00/29. 00/27. 91}26. 00}29. 75/28. 5}/ 22 00.28. 50/26. 96/33. 00/36. 00 34. 40] 17.50 22.00.19. 01 
November --- .]28. 00/31. 00}29, 46/28. 00/30. 75 29. 34/25. 00 33. 00/27 24|34. 00:36. 00 35.02) 20.00 25. 00:22. 50 
December..-......... 28.00/32. 00/30. 98 30. 50/33.00/31.81)26.00 33.00/28. 74/32..00/36.00 32.68) 24.00,27..00/25. 30 
| Se | ee |S 
July-December - 26.00/44, 00/30. 94/26. 00/39. 25131. 65 22 27.72|32.00/48.00\36.77 a s(n 
1No, 2 timothy for 1919, 2 Fancy wheat hay, 1913. 
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TABLE 117.— Wild, salt, and peut hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by 
States, 1919. 


(000 omitted.) 


Farm Farm 

State. Acreage aad value State. Acreage. | Produc- | vate 

On Dec. 1 / Vion. Dee. 1 

| 
: Acres Tons Dollars. || Acres. Tons. Dollars. 
MaineseS tesn0. sce 25 450 || North Dakota...... 2, 094 2,303 37, 769 
New Hampshire. - 20 22 48 South Dakota. ..... 3, 550 3, 728 65, 240 
iMermonie.. 02. shea. 13 15 270 || Nebraska. ......... 2,771 2, 826 49, 738 
Massachusetts... .-- 21 25 BOO ARansass-23 = cade —3. 1,048 1, 205 17, 954 
Rhode Island... ._.- 1 1 25 || Kentucky....-.-..- 10 1 204 
Connecticut........- 16 18 396 || Tennessee. ....--..- 40 52 1,331 
Newey ork. 2-25 2.2 55 69 1,104 || Alabama..........- 35 35 780 
New Jersey --.-.---- 39 47 940 sissip 49 64 1,357 
Pennsylvania. ..-.--- 14 18 360 || Louisiana 40° 60 1,320 
Delaware. -...5- 22-5 8 il CP AO Es Mee: eee ae ee 214 268 4,744 
Marvland 25 2.22.2: 6 8 176 || Oklahoma........-.- 630 756 11,491 
Mirwimia.. 2-. oe oe 25 29 725 || Arkansas. ae 137 185 EH 
West Virginia. ...-.- ié 8 192 || Montana... - 450 158 3, 966 
North Carolina... --- 40 40 800 || Wvoming.-......... 300 204 4,774 
South Carolina...-.. 10 ll 280 || Colorado....-..--.- 360 360 6, 624 
S@OTEIRG Fos sinnk = 13 i4 399 || New Mexico....-.-- 45 45 846 
Mlonida se. c= Iea2 9 10 2654) Ari79Na. <= sete La iy 221 
Obigucsactaese css 2 3 48 Witah.o- tecc,.cn528 2 &8 97 1,765 
Madiswas =o... fe. 52 50 60 852 |} Nevada...-..------ 145 109 1,962 
Miliois et Ses 76 103 1, 854 
Hiduind see eee 125 125 2, 562 
Michigan.........-.- 45 56 952 || Washington.....--- 34 41 738 
Wiaseonsits-2. .. 2 -- 339 461 G5 362."|| ‘Oneson 2-22 sesh: 200 200 3, 600 
Minnesota... -.------ 1,680 2,453 33,361 || California........-- 17 205 2,460 
CG ae 478 621 10, 184 

RECOURSE fo aes. os 135 157 2,638 United States..| 15,686 | 17,340 | 289, 120 


Tasie 118.—Wild, salt, and prairie hay: Acreage, production, and value, United 


States, 1909-1919. 


Yield Farm 
Year. Acreage. per Production. | price per | Farm value. 

acre ton. 

Acres. Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 

17, 186, 000 1.07 18,383, 000) len sasmae = 

17,187, 000 Sie 12,151, OOO seen 

17, 187, 000 . 71 12,155; 000K) Eee see nae 

17, 427, 000 1.04 18, 043;000'|---22: 22-4 

16, 341, 000 92 i1i;/063; 0001) 22a: 

16, 752, 000 1.11 18, 615, OOD eee seas 

16) 796, 000 1. 27: 21, 343, (01 ON ee ee 

16, 635, 000 1,19 19, 800; (iy) yl ees aed 

16, 212° 000 .93 15, 131; 000 13. 49 204, 086, 000 

to, 365, 000 . 94 14, 479, 000 ozo 220), 487, 000 

15, 636, 000 it 17, 340, 000 16, 67 289, 120, 000 


1 Census figures. 
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CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 


Tape 119.—Clover seed: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 1919, and totals, 


1916-1918. c 
: eee 
Average : farm ar’ Jue 
State and year. Acreage. | yield per |Production.| price per sd odes 
acre. bushel 
Nov. 15. 

Acres. Bushels.| Bushels. | Dollars. Dollars. 
15, 000 2.2 33, 000 25. 00 825, 000 
8, 000 1.4 11, 000 29. 20 321, 000 

100, 000 1.0 100, 000 28. 20 2, 820, 
75,000 1.0 75, 000 } 27.30 2,048, 000 
140, 000 ies 210, 000 | 25. 40 5, 334, 000 
72, 000 1.4 101,000 | 27.50 2,778, 000 
124, 000 2.0 248,000 | 26. 60 6, 597, 000 
19, 000 2.5 48, 000 25. 00 1, 200, 000 
60, 000 1.4 84, 000 26.70 2,243, 000 
20, 000 17 34, 000 23.50 799, 000 
ING DRSSK As Mel oe F< Seles seams ee aun c Sane 4,000 13 7,000 24.20 169, 000 
iansas 2 Sues 6, 000 1.8 11, 000 19. 00 209, 000 
Kentucky 20, 000 1.9 38, 000 29.70 1,129, 000 
Tennessee 4,000 es 6, 000 25. 7! 154, 000 
Manos eset ee cs ee 13, 000 5.8 75, 000 25.40 1, 905, 000 

OregOniase es Sh ee Sen eae c cere ee ae aes 6, 000 3.0 18, 000 29. 80 é 
686, 000 1.6 | 1,099,000 26.45 29, 067, 000 
820, 000 1.5 | 1,197,000 19. 80 23,705, 000 
821, 000 1.8 | 1,488,000 12. 84 19, 107, 000 
939, 000 1.8} 1,706,000 9.18 15, 661, 000 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 poe 
Jan. 15 $21.55 | $14.48 | $9.60 | $10.27 | $8.51 | $7.99 | $9.41 | $10.89] $8.27] $8.26 | $10.02 
Beb lS. ase. 21.79 | 16.46 OUSt ae LOsAT 8. 60 8.07 | 10.28} 12.22 8. 37 8.26 | 11.44 
Marois <2... 22.61 | 17.49] 10.32] 10.76 8.55 8.17 | 10.42 | 12.89 8. 56 8.15} 11.79 
SADE. Maen 24.81 | 17.86} 10.41 | 10.58 8.36 8.06 | 11.00} 12.91 8.79 7.91 },. 12.07 
May 15...... 24.48 | 16.56} 10.40 9. 98 8.14] 7.87] 10.74] 12.58 8.74 7.47 | 11.69 
JHe/ 15... Se8 23.37 | 15.88} 10.29 9. 47 4290 | 7296 9.77 | 11.69 8. 80 7.24) 11.24 
July 15... ..-- 23.25 | 14.71 | 10.50 9.15 7.96) 8.12 9.78 | 10.64 8. 83 Te47 f  AOL 
Piya noes 24.33 | 15.20} 10.53 9. 12 7.94 | 8.76 9. 37 9. 80 9. 65 7.53 | 11.22 
Sept. 15......| 25.38] 16.61 | 10.89 8. 65 8.494. 9:10 7.31 9.39 | 10.19 8.27 | 11.43 
Oct.15......| 26.47] 19.01) 11.92 8. 54 9.70 8. 24 7.00 9.37 | 10.33 8.13 | 11.87 
INovelbteneas 26.53 | 20.03 | 12.91 9. 20 9. 67 8. 02 7.33 9.06 | 10.37 7.70 | 12.08 
Dec wotes aes 27.63 | 20.67] 13.53 9.40 | 10.01 8.12 7.70 9.00 | 10.62 7.94) 12.46 

| 


TaBLE 121.—Timothy seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
$3.57 | $2.44] $3.05] $2.63} $2.07] $1.79] $6.99] $4.12 
3. 78 2.46 3.19 2. 66 2.12 1.78 7.26 4.51 
3. 84 2.70 3. 28 2.78 2.30 1.72 7.33 4.93 
3. 74 2.76 3. 51 2. 69 2.28 1.74 27 5.17 
3. 84 3. 09 3.33 2.75 2.38 1.76 7.16 5. 24 
3. 56 3. 09 3. 26 2. 65 2. 23 1.77 6. 68 5. 24 
_ 3.67 3. 04 3. 08 2.57 2.32 1.94 5. 96 5. 48 
3. 87 3. 23 2.36 2.56 2. 43 2. 01 3.20 6. 52 
3.79 3.31 2. 22 2. 62 2. 46 2.13 2. 09 6. 65 
4. 08 3. 61 2.27 2. 72 2. 34 2.02 1.95 6. 91 
4, 26 3.25 |- 2.25 2.91 2.34 2.08 1.82 | + 6.90 
4.21 3. 37 2.31 2. 86 2.18 2.10 1.79. 6.72 
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TaBLe 123.—Cotton: Area‘and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918, 
[Bales of 478 pounds not.] 


Area. Production. 
Country. Average ; Average 
ee 1916 1917 1918 Bits 2 1916 1917 1918 
ee ARES L Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Bales. Bates. Bales. Bulés. 
a 35, on 667/34, 985, 000133, 841, 000/35, 890, 000)13, 033, 137/11, 450, 000/11, 302, 000}12, 041, 600 
St. Croix. odie Gilg 72) (4) © 291 (4 a0 () ao au (4) sc 
es ies: Af : 

British— 

Barbados &......- 4, 227 (4) (4) (4) 1,211 299 12% @) 
Grenada .......-- (4) (4) (4) (4) 5 688 730 (4) 505 

Tamsicas esc eee. (4) 602 45) (4) 66 (4) (4) 

Leeward Islands. (4) (4) (4) (4) 2, 254 (9) (4) 

Ste Lucia 8... 1% (4) (4) (4) (4) ats (4) (4) 

t. Vincent 6..... 5, 045 2,622 2,401 (0 908 618 335, (4) 

aie can Rep.- (4) i) (4) 4) 1,140 270; (4) (4) 

@NICO- -------------- eo) () (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 365, 709 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentina. .-...---..- 5,356 9,11§| (4) (4) 2,646) (4) (4) (4) 
Ren ailee, 42 eee Sn (4) 4 (4) (4) 290,400] 420,000] 449,000} — (4) 
Porirs 8 Set Ss (4) 137,474, (2) (4) 87,120/ 113,472} 80,140] (4) 
EUROPE 
Bulgaria 62 --=------- 1,829} = (4) (4) (4) 8711 (4) (4) (4) 
Malar 2 25. 26250 1, 095 817 (4) (4) 433 331 (4) (4) 
. ASIA, 
British Tadia-ee= 5-2. 22, 079, 666|21, 745, 00C|25, 188, 000|20, 497, 000] 3, 511, 684) 3, 767, 000} 3, 347, 000) 3, O71, 967 
VAG UIN  ee  ee aee 4 4 4 634 4 4 4 
an (1 %) 6 | & Geil 59 toh tos 
Dutch East Indies. . . (4) (4) (4) (4) 15,121 4) (4) (4) 
Indo-Chino6........- (4) (4) (4) (4) 11, 689 (4) (4) (4) 
Japanese Empire: 
iE ae, hole ee 6, 599 5, 685 5, 866 6, 563 4,704 4,360 4,186] (4) 
RS Ut See ae 131, 104 ) 38,037} 28,901] 52;1%| ~ (4) 
ussia: 

Transcaucasia 6... - ZOANOB Ep P8Ss 204 oncom sas enceasese BQ SS85| Scan as sacl Senat oo al Sees eae 
Central Asia 6... ... 1, 123, 433] 1,900, 349] 1, 147,000|---....... 658,089) cl 101,489 a0 Das ee 
sitios st OMEN. A (4) (4) (4) (4) 5,386] (4) (4) () 

AFRICA. 
British Africa: 

hasOs. ot eee a (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 7, 782 6, 527 2, 510 

Nyasaland ....-..-. 23,5341 29,850] (4) (4) 4,001 7, 244 5, 439 4,184 

Hast Africa....-.-- (4) (4) (4) (4) 435 167 167 167 

Gold Coast: .2--.--- (4) (4) (4) (4) 34 80) 83 83 

Nigeria, N....--..- (4) (4) (4) (4) 8, 570 9,023 3, 264 2,510 

Nigeria, S (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 84 84 (4 

Dmennds .. 22s... J (4) 92,127; 129,833 (4) 17, 613 21,004, 120,084; 719, 247 

Union of S. Africa... (4) (4) (4) (4) 9 6 267 732 837 

ay be ae ee, 1, 783, 911) 1,719, 000] 1,741, 000] 1,366, 000] 1, 451, 621| 1, 062, 000] 1, 347, 000) 1, 262, 000 

French Africa: : 

Dahomey 6.....---. (4) () (4) (4) 629 (*) (4) (4) 

Gndanea) J toe eae (4) (4) (4) (4) 230 Cl cs) (2) 

Ivory Coast 6....... (4) (*) @) (4) 84 ) ) (*) 

German A frica: 6 : 
Hast Africa s.. 2.22 35,643, (4) (4) (4) 5,807; (4) (4) (4) 
(007) 5 oe a ee (4) (4) (4) (1) 2, 350 (4) (4) (4) 
Italian Africa: 
: Entrea &. se eee (4) (4) (4) (4) 942; (4) (4) (4) 

d Angl = 

Cone gee aha (4) (4) (4) (4) 13, 342 13, 556; 19, 247 10, 042 
OCEANIA 
British: : : 

HOM Giaed ones! S 16} (4) (4) (4) 4.) () on 

Queensland ......:- 523 (4) (4) (4) 91 (4) (4) es 
Solomon Islands. . . (4) (4) ) (4) 22). (4) (*) (4) 

French: ‘ : 
New Caledonia &.--. (4) (4) (4) (4) 463] » (*) (*) oO) 


1 Five-year average except where statistics were not available. : ; 
2 ates not toca. Quantity of linters produced 1,330,714 bales in 1916, 1,130 


3 Shipments to the United States plus exports to foreign countries. 
4 No official statistics. 


6 Exports. 
6 Old boundaries. 


1 Includes Rhodesia. 


),997 bales in 1917. 
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COTTON—Continued. 
Tapir 124.—Cotton: Total production of countries for which estimates were available, 


1900-1915. 
Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Proéuction. 
Bales. } Bales.» Bales.3 
1000 oe eee 15, 893, 591 || 1904....... 21,005, 175 OR oe. 19, 578, 095 
OOP 2 Saye wee 15, 926, 048 |) 1905......- 18, 342, 075 1913-7... 21, 271, 902 
1002s Se aed 17, 331, 503 || 1906_.....- 22, 183, 148 1914. 22s 23, 804, 422 
$903 7522s eee 5 17, 278, 881 || 1907....-.- 18, 328, 613 i 2 See 17, 659, 126 


1 Bales of 478 pounds, net weight. 


Taste 125.—Cotton: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1866-1919. 
New York closing prices, 
Aver-| _ per pound, on middling | Domestic 
a fei upland, exports, 
Produc- A Farm value fiscal 
Year, Acreage. ield z rice ff 
8 oer tion. oe Dee. 1. December, | May offol- | year be- 
acre. ound * | lowing year. gees 1g 
eee uly 1. 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
Acres. Pounds. Bales. Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Bales. 
1866....| 7,599,000 | 129.0 | 1,750,000 333 43 | 27% | 28h 1,322, 947 
1867....| 7;8287000 | 189.8] 27340/000 154 | 17% | 30% | 32% 1,569,527 
1868....| 6,799,000 | 192.2] 273807000 |... 248 | 258 | 298 | 288 1, 2887 656 
1869....| 7}743,000 | 196.9] 3,012)000 95 | 25 29% | 234 1,917}117 
1870....] 8,885,000} 198.9] 3,800,000 15 15% | 143 |17§ | 2,925,856 
1871....| 7,558,000 | 148.2] 2°553;000 192 | 204 | 233 | 263 1,867,075 
1872....| 8,483,000 | 188.7] 3,920,000 19% | 204 | 19: | 198 2? 400, 127 
1873....| 9,510,000 | 179.7| 3,683,000 158 | 10k | 172 | 18% 2) 717, 205 
1874....] 11,764,000 | 147.5 | 3,941,000 144 | 14% | 16% | 168 2? 520, 838 
Agyoweee| a1! 0344000. lle 10086) | wipe 129) O00) aac e Alas =. een 1 1 11 1 2, 982, 811 
1876....] 11,677,000 | 167.8] 4)438,000] 9.0| 174,724,000 De iy 10 id 2; 390; 738 
1977 ies | G12, 133, 000-1 1163.8 | 4,370,000, b ec. 1at 2 eo che ae Gor aie Lit | 3)215'067 
1878....} 12/344°000 | 191.2 | 5,244,000] 8.2] 192,515,000 Ge pital 13% 3,256,746 
1879....| 14,480,000 | 181.0] 5,755,000] 10.3| 269/305,000|128 | 13¢, | 11% | 113 3, 644, 363 
1880....} 15,951,000 | 184.5 | 6,343,000] 9.8] 289,083,000 | 11 12 1 1 
1881....] 16,711,000 | 149.8] 5,456,000 |.......|..... = sh a ie 12 ine 1 2490) 708 
1882....] 16,277,000] 185.7| 6,957,000] 9.1 | 275,513,000 | 10 10y, | 104 | 11g 4/576, 378 
1883 16,778,000 | 164.8] 5,701/000}] 9.1] 250,977,000 | 1 10% | 114 | 118 3,725,145 
1884. 17,440,000 | 153.8] 5,682,000] 9.2] 246,575,000 | 10y% | 1iyy | 1034 | 11 3,783,319 
1885....| 18,301,000] 164.4] 6,575,000] 8.4 | 251,775,000] 9% | 9y% 4,116,149 
1886....| 187455,000 | 169.5 | 6,446,000] 8.1] 2517856,000| 9 9% | 103 |iiye | 4/3387915 
1887....| 18/641,000 | 182.7] 7,020,000] 8.5 | 290,901,000 | 10: 108 105 | 4,528°883 
1888....] 19,059,000 | 180.4] 6,941,000] 8.5 | 2927139/000 | 94 OF a) 4 11’; | 4)770/085 
1889....] 20,175,000} 159.7] 7,473,000| 8.5| 275,249,000 | 10 | 103 | 113§ | 122 | 4’943°925 
1890....] 19,512,000} 187.0] 8,674,000 8.6 | 313,360,000 | 93, oF 83 St 5,814, 718 
1891....] 197059;000 | 179.4] 93018;000] 7.2] 2473633000 | 73 Seater ta 7#z | 5,870,440 
1992...-| 15;911;000 | 209,2| 6,664,000] 8.3 27771947000 10 73 7 4. 494° 930 
1893....| 19/525,000 | 149.9] 73493000} 7.0] 2047983/000 oe Ses | 7 7 5,366,565 
1804....| 23,688,000 | 195.3] 9,476,000] 4.6| 2127335,000| 534 | 5t# | 68 74 7,034, 866 
155.6 | 7,161,000] 7.6] 238,503,000] 8 8 
184.9 | 875337000]. 6.7] 286,169,000 | 7 ai 78 : Fs 207510 
182.7 | 10,8987000 | 6.7] 296,816,000 548 | Gs | Ges | 7,725,572 
220.6 | 11}189;000] 5.7] 315,449/000 5g 6k | 6: | 7,575,438 
183.8} 9,345,000] 7.0] 326,215,000) 7% 7 9 93 6,252,451 
194.4 | 10,123,000] 9.2] 463,310,000] 92 | 10 5 
ered eed pe I ec 
02... ; ,631, 7. 403,718,000 | 8 10.75 | 12. : 
1903....| 27,052,000 | 174.3] 93851,000] 10.5 | 516,763,000 1105 1210 12.7 13.90 e170 71 
1904....] 31,215,000 | 205.9 | 13,438,000] 9.0] 603,438,000] 6.85] 9.00] 7.85] 8.85) 8’678’644 
1905 27,110,000 | 186.6 | 10,575,000} 10.8] 569,791,000 | 11.65 | 12.60 | 11.25 | 12.00 | 7 268.090 
1906....} 31,374,000 | 202.5 | 13,274'000| 9.6] 635,534,000 | 10.45 | 11.25 | 11.50 | 12.90 | 970367434 
1907....} 29;660,000 | 179.1 | 11,107,000] 10.4] 575;226/000 | 11.70 | 12.20 | 10.20] 11.50 | 776337997 
1908....| 32}444/000 | 194.9 | 13/249? 8.7] 575,092,000 | 9.10] 9.35] 10.85 | 11.80] 87895°970 
pe 2 154.3 | 10,005,000 | 13.9] 697,681,000 | 14.65 | 16.15 | 14.50 | 16.05 | 624137416 
....{ 32,403,000 | 170.7 | 11,609,00¢ | 14.1] 820,407,000 | 14.80 
1911. ...| 36,045,000 | 207.7 | 15,693,000] 8.8] 687;888/000 | 9.20 9 3 130 il 90 1010381 
1912....] 34,283,000 | 190.9 | 13,703,000 | 11.9] 817;055,000 | 12.75 | 13.20 | 11.80 | 12.10 | 97124’ 501 
1913....] 37,089,000 | 182.0 | 14,156,000 | 12.2] g62)708/000 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 19.90 | 14.50 | 97501’ 881 
ies oo ioe 16,135,000 | 6.8} 549,036,000 | 7.25 | 7.80] 9.50 | 10.40| 8/8077157 
915....| 31,412, 70.3 | 11,192,000] 11.3] 631,460,000 | 11.95 | 12 
1916....| 34,985,000 | 156.6 } 11,450,000] 19.6 |1,122' 295000 | 16 0 20 50 10.00 3 3 2476 AG 
1917 33,841,000 | 159.7 | 11,302,000 | 27.7 |1;566, 198,000 | 29.85 | 31.85 | 25.70 | 30.10 | 476417093 
1918 36,008,000 | 159.6 | 12,041,000 | 27.6 |1) 663; 633,000 | 27.50 | 33.00 | 25.90 | 34.00 | 5°4677366 
1919 33,344,000 | 158.2} 11,030,000 | 35.7 |1/967;1437000 | 38.00 | 40.25 |... spa 
0 


1 Bales of 500 pounds, gross weight, 
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TABLE 126.—Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, 1910-1919. 
[Thousands of acres. 

State. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
Virginia... tages eeoois 33 43 47 47 45 34 42 50 44 42 
North Carolina... ... 1,478 | 1,624 | 1,545 | 1,576] 1,527] 1,282] 1,451] 1,515] 1,600] 1,568 
South Carolina. ...-_- 2,534 | 2,800 | 2,695 | 2,790] 2,861] 2,516] 2,780] 2:837] 3,001] 2/881 
Georgina. nw 4,873 | 5,504 | 5,335 | 5,318] 5,433] 4,895 | 5,977] 5,195 | 5,341 | 5,288 
Wloride. aie mene 257 308 224 188 221 193 191 183 167 117 
Alabama. a sGbec Bane 3,560 | 4,017 | 3,730 | 3,760] 4,007 | 3,340 | 3,225 | 1,977] 2,570] 2,621 
Mississippi. .........- 3,317 | 3,340 | 2,889] 3,067] 3,054] 2,735| 3.110 | 2,788) 3,138| 2)950 
Iquisiana seo sce 975 | 1,075 929 | 1,244] 1,299 990 | 1,250 | 1,454] 1,683 | 1,532 
Texas nae me ee eae 10,060 | 10,943 | 11,338 | 12,597 | 11,931 | 10,510 | 11,400 | 11,092 | 117 233 | 10,346 
At eitigas es) son 5 ee 2 2,238 | 2,363 | 1,991 | 2,502] 2,480] 2,170] 2,600] 2,740 | 2991 | 2/563 
Pantessoe..<c. 22-4. 765 837 783 | “865 915 772 887 882 902 775 
Missolfi-. 2 sce: .cs- 100 129 103 112 145 96 133 153 148 11 
Oklahoma........... 2,204 | 3,050] 2,665] 3,009] 2,847] 1,895 | 2,562] 2,783 | 2,998] 2,341 
California. 2225. .15. 9 12 9 14 47 39 52 136 | 1173] 1167 
ATONA AS oe. Senet Nee oa Pee alent oer eel aires Gall itaeeng fs oe ees 41 95 116 

20 15 25 15 12 rb 
United States..| 32,403 | 36,045 | 34,283 | 37,089 | 36,832 | 31,412 | 34,985 | 33,841 | 36,008 | 33,344 


1 Lower California (85,000 acres in 1919 and 88,000 acres in 1918) included in California figures but excluded 


from United States totals. 


TasLeE 127.—Cotton: Production of lint (excluding linters) in 500-pound gross weight 
bales, by States, 1910 to 1919. 


[Thousands of bales, as finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census.] 


State. 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Wirpimiags.t s.doo5 15 30 24 23 25 16 27 19 25 22 
North Carolina.....-- 706 1,076 866 792 931 699 655 618 898 875 
South Carolina.....-- 1, 164 1, 649 1, 182 1,378 1, 534 1, 134 932 1, 237 1,570 1,475 
Georpine eeece ese. LEE ID TOON Lee 2 BLT |) 2, 708) |e, OOO ele Bain a Be4n 812201 780 
Florida. . ~ 59 53 5 81 48 41 38 
Alabama 1,716 1,342 1, 495 1, 751 1,021 533 518 801 715 
Mississippi. - - 1204} 13046] 1,311] 1,246 954 812 905 | 1, 226 946 
Louisiana 385 376 444 449 341 443 639 588 300 
Texas 4,256 | 4,880 | 3,945] 4,592| 3,227] 3,726] 3,125 | 2,697| 2,700 
Arkansas. ols. <= 939 792 | 1,073} 1,016 816 | 1,134 974 987 830 
MPGUIMESSEOt os mce esas 332 450 277 379 384 303 382 240 330 298 
IMISSOUIs eee seecee =. 60 oF 56 67 82 48 63 61 62 60 
Oltahbomacee. ose: 923 1,022 1,021 840 1, 262 640 823 959 577 930 
Patong. as cane <as- 6 8 23 50 29 A4 58 67 1102 
PRCT OTIS, eee a eee oe or ni aie a cic Bic 2 | iclola(oad eat ia’ sla Si eratawie 2 nicl|iasheim mia win 22 56 75 
AN OUNEr? Suaus- see - 4 7 3 10 14 7 14 5 6 7 

United States..| 11,609 | 15,693 | 13,703 | 14,156 | 16,135 | 11,192 | 11, 450 | 11,302 | 12,041 | 11,030 


1 Includes 52,000 bales estimated grown in Lower California, not included in United States totals. 
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TABLE 128.—Cotton: Condition of crop, United States, monthly, 1898-1919. 
[Prior to 1901 figures of condition relate to first month following dates indicated.}] 
2 May June July | Aug. | Sept. S May June July | Aug. | Sept. 
Year. | “95: | 95. | 25: | 95. | 25. Year. | “95° | 25. | 25. | 2. | 25. 
OE Pa PON Pag a! dae ll (aa | WS age Pets (Pact WP. et. Pace ee eee 
89.0 91.2 91.2 79.8 75.4 || 19092... 81.1 74.6 71.9 63.7 58.5 
85.7 87.8 84.0 68.5 62.4 |} 1910..... 82.0 89.7 15.5 721 65.9 
82.5 75.8 76.0 68. 2 67.0 | 19H ks 87.8 88.2 89.1 73.2 4104 
81.5 81.1 77.2 71.4 61.4 |) 1912. 2.2. 78.9 80.4 76.5 74.8 69.6 
95.1 84.7 81.9 64.0 58.3 tole css. 79.1 81.8 79.6 68. 2 64.1 
74.1 (Wee! 79.7 81.2 6h. 1h Pore. 74.3 79.6 76.4 78.0 73.5 
83.0 88.0 91.6 84.1 75:8 |) POLs_ 2232 80.0 80.2 75.4 69.2 60.8 
ties 77.0 74.9 y PAE 71.2 || 191625... 77.5 Sisk oak 61.2 56.3 
84.6 83.3 82.9 17.3 ye AC a) | FS By gee 69.5 70.3 70.3 67. 8 60.4 
70.5 T2080 75.0 iV Ay | Cy By al | Ad bop 82.3 85.8 73.6 55. 7 54.4 
2.7 81.2 83.0 76.1 69.7 |} 1919 75.6 70.0 67.1 61.4 54.4 


Tasie 129.—Cotton: Yield per acre, price per pound Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


= Valuc 
a . Farm price per pound 
Yicld per acre (pounds of lint). peer! per acre 
“s (cents). (dollars). 
By o lee, S 
State.| 2 , oe as 
ed ee eg 
on 1910] 1911 | 1912) 1913 | 1914 | 1915} 1916 | 1917] 1918 | 1919 Ss 1915, 1916 1917,1918 1919] 7 | 1919 
= 
Be 35] | #5 
3 3 5 | 
Fa Wake BS ieee =. 
253) 212) 330) 250; 240) 265) 225) 310} 180) 270) 250)/17.5/11.4 19.4/27.8 26. 5|35. 0/45.34| 87.50 
254] 227) 315) 267; 239) 290) 260) 215) 194) 268) 266)17.4/11. 219. 4)27. 7/26. 4/35. 2/43. 07| 93.63 
227| 216) 280} 209) 235) 255) 215) 160) 208] 250 243/17. 8)11. 3 19. 6/28. 4 27. 6/35. 7/40. 27) 86. 75 
185} 173} 240) 159) 208] 239) 189) 165) 173} 190; 156/17. 9/11.4 19. 9/28. 8!27.5.35. 8/34. 59) 55.85 
116} 110} 130) 113) 150) 175; 120) 105) 100) 85)  70/25.9/14. Teak to ae 74) 29.40 
156] 160} 204) 172) 190) 209) 146) 79} 125) 149) 130/17.5/11.1'19. 5l28, 027.0134. alos, 17) 45.24 
171) 182) 172) 173) 204) 195) 167) 125) 155) 187] 154/18. 1/11. 5 20,5'28. 5/27. 8!37. 5/30. 84) 57.75 
162) 120} 170) 193; 170) 165) 165) 170} 210) 167)  94/17.3)11.2 19. 1/26. 7/27.5 35.033. 28) 32.90 
155} 145} 186) 206; 150) 184) 147) 157; 135) 115) 125/17.3)11.119.4'26.7/28. 235. 9/25. 55] 43.75 
183) 175} 100) 190, 205) 196) 180! 209) 170) 158) 155)17.7, a a Bt 2s bee Eos 56.42 
193) 207; 257; 169) 210) 200, 188) 206) 130) 175, 184/17.3/11.3 19.5.27.3 26. 7\33. 5:31.28] 61.64 
258] 285) 360) 260) 286] 270; 240) 225}- 190} 200) 260/17.0/11.0 19. 0:27. 5|27. 0:34. 0138.59} 88.40 
165) 200} 160) 183) 132) 212) 162) 154) 165) 92) 190/16.8/11.3 19.0:26.5 25.535. 2/25.71] 66.88 
376] 335) 350} 450) 500} 500) 380) 400) 242) 270) 292/18.6/11.2 20.0 28.030.0'43. 0161. 26/125. 56 
20M ee clea: 2 al eee area eran Sel CS 285} 280) 310}..._|...|.... }. 148.0151. O}_ =... 158. 10 
U.S./176. 5/170. 7|207. 7,190. ee 209. 2.170. 3,156. 6/159. 7 159. 6 158. 2 17.6)11.3 19.6,27.7/27.6)35. 781.91) 59. 00 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 


TABLE 130.—Cotton: Farm price, cents per pound on 1st of each month, 1909-1918. 


Date. 1919 | 1938 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 pt i 

AN le eee See see af 2800 ie 289} Le tke La) me Ty a eb 8.4] 14.4] 14.6 15.4 
He plse sy tastes oe 24.9 | 29:'7 |; 16.8} 11.5 1.2) “JUSS neo 9.0) 14.3] 14.0 15.1 
24.0} 30.2] 15.9] 11.1 Toa P26) TSS 9.8} 13.9} 14.0 15.1 

24.5) 31.8) 18.0] 11.5 SL U9 | F180 39 4 15.6 

26.0) 28.5) 18.9] 11.5 Ol} TA2) PO} TOUS) date tao 15.7 

29.5] 27.4 20.2] 12.2 86) 12.4 | 21.5 | die] Ware ase 16.2 

811 | 28:6) (247) 1205 8.6) T24] 716.) Tesh aaa) a3s89 16.9 

32.5] 27.8] 24.3] 12.6 Sb 2204 | Ie pieeohh tes eS 16.9 

30.3} 32.2] 28.4] 14.6 8.5 Set |) ESS | Sel ee, 16.7 

31.3] 31.8} 28.3 | 15.5} 11.2 7.8} 13.3] 11-2! 10.2 | 13.3 16.9 

36.5 | 29.3] 27.3] 18.0] 11.6 6.3 | 138.0] 10.9 8.9] 14.¢ 17.6 

35.7 SOU ie Col dO of § eS 6.8 | 12.2] 11.9 8.8} 14.1 17.6 

Average!.......<: 31.4} 29.4 | 22.7] 15.1 oor | 91) 12.4) 10.5) 11.4) 14.0 16.6 
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COTTON—Continued. 


TaBLE 132.—Cotton: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, 1918. 


[Expressed in bales of 500 pounds gross weight, or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned 
and unginned cotton and linters, but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scarto (Egypt and Soudan), 
Wherever unginned cotton has been separately stated in the ee tans reports it has been reduced to 
ginned cotton in this statement at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. See ‘‘General 
note,’”’ Table 101.) : 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] : 
Average 1917 1918 Average 1917 1918 
Country. 1909-1913. (prelim.). (prelim.). Country. 1909-1913. (prelim.). (prelim.), 
From— ‘| Bales. Bales. Bales. From— Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Belem. .scees-e 4 6 Bat DD ee a eel ae ne Netherlands....... OS be Be oe eee A 
Brazile eee ae ee 83 27 12 |) Persiato cs . seo. Go eee ee eee 
British India...... 1, 966 1, 663 S19 | Pert. > cao sacses 87 
Chinss<e-ss. 240 232 360 || United States. ..... 9, 008 5,180 4,431 
ey tsar aon 1, 442 844 1,040 || Other countries. ... 169-4 :22953 0532 
HTani CO aes tae eters 316 89 29 
Germany « <</e0<0:5's 7-8 A ee ees | eee ae Totsh.2e. 5.4 13, 9655) .~ Seset 32a 
IMPORTS 
Into— | 
Austria-Hungary... S860 284... be 
Belgium serra ee 382 447 277 
Canada. 93 | SB ht Noes ee 
France.... 113 94 38 
Germany. Seon S205 eee Seo = oe et eee || United Kingdom... 4,164 3, 163 3,114 
Ttaly ys seeer as 2: 896 828 601 || United States. ..... 215 290 236 
a ue ee 1,947 1,886 || Other countries. ... 319 [tettetese cette 
ig, ce NCR: ae oP Total So see 14, 005 | PNR ak | =e 


1 Year beginning Mar. 21. 
COTTONSEED. 


TaBLE 133.—Cottonseed: Production, by States, 1910-1919. 
[Thousands of tons, 1910-1918, as reported by the United States Bureau of the Census.] 


State. 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 

Virginiaceccesaaeecee % 13 ial 10 ab 7 12 8 
North Carolin 312 476 383 351 412 310 290 273 es a8 
South Carolina. 518 732 526 613 682 504 414 550 699 955 
Georgia. Ne : 795 1, 246 798 1,088 1,217 860 826 847 947 769 
Ploridasees.. 2 33 46 28 31 43 27 26 25 17 7 
Alabama wenceeeeeee 762 596 664 77 453 236 230 356 318 
Mississippi.......... 535 465 583 553 424 361 402 545 421 
Louisiana. -.. 171 167 197 200 151 197 284 261 133 
Dexns see eee 1,803 | 2,171 | 1,755] 2,043] 1,436] 1,658] 1,390] 1,199] 1,203 
Arkansas...........- 418i) Won SbOs| ime zyh ene dite haem gee 504 432 | ” 439 ”369 
Tennessee... no -25 148 200 123 169 171 13 170 10 
Missouri..... 26 43 25 30 36 21 28 |. oy sf i. 
Oklahoma. . 410 454 454 373 561 285 366 426 256 414 
AM Other: <....csceee 5 8 5 14 28 16 25 39 57 82 

United States.| 5,175 | 6,997] 6,104] 6,305 | 7,186 4,992 | 5,113 | 5,040 | -5,360 4,929 

| 
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COTTONSEED—Continued. 
TaBLE 134.—Cottonseed: Value, by States, 1910-1919. 
[Thousands of dollars.] 

State. 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 }| 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
Virginine et eee 210 250 240] 260| 240) 260/ 640] 550] 740 771 
North Carolina... ..- 9,580 | 9,140 | 8,460 | 9,130 | 8,900 | 11,470 | 15,580 | 18,630 | 26,810 | 29, 637 
South Carolina... 14, 760 | 12,590 | 11,150 | 15, 750 | 14,190 | 18, 400 | 22) 760 | 38) 200 | 47,550 | 51) 538 
Georins 2222... 22,580 | 21,060 | 16,360 | 25,120 | 24,580 | 31,730 | 45,980 | 58,660 | 64,170 | 61} 204 
IGS eon aeGeee 990 g00| 4 650 740 | 850} 1,240] 1,600] 1,130 545 
Alshama wee ott 15, 160 | 13,870 | 11,620 | 15,600 | 14,700 | 16,720 | 12,880 | 15,910 | 23,910 | 24, 453 
Mississippi. -.--| 14,700 | 9,360 | 10,140 | 13,060 | 10,340 | 14,540 | 18,840 | 26,900 | 35,340 | 26, 707 
Louisiana. 2,760 | 3,080 | 3,290} 3,640 | 3,720] 4,830] 9,740 | 18,080 | 16,650 | 9, 156 
Texas... .-| 31,050 | 30,670 | 37,120 | 36,150 | 31,260 | 42,070 | 75,940 | 89,290 | 74/670 | 68,317 
Arkeansag= <2. 02.52 8,800 | 6,980 | 7,040] 9,250 7,670 | 12,380 | 25,330 | 28, 420 | 28° 240 | 23) 933 
Tennessee........... 3,820 | 3,620] 2,820} 4,140] 3,130] 4,730] 8,770] 7,090| 9,440] 8,411 
Dissourie<eescels: 660 980 550 | 640 790 | 660 | 1,460] 1,730] 1,760] 1,992 
Oklabdmasa=: 2s. = 8,610 | 7,260 | 7,950] 7,650} 8,190] 8,720 | 18,970 | 26,310 | 15,920] 24,531 
[ADothersas. ee 13 140 1 310/ 500} 540]| 940] 2,180] 3,160] 5,656 

eh ei ee iene ae 
United Ss 119, 800 117,330 [141,350 |128, 950 [167,900 |259, 070 |333, 550 |349, 490 | 336, 751 


TaBLE 135.—Cottonseed: Farm price per 


ton on 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


{ | 
Date. 1919 | 1918 1917 | 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
| | 
| $64.93 | $67.51 | $52.53 | $36.85 | $19.14 | $22.70 | $21.98 | $16.57 | $26.35 |....... 
64.65 66.95 | 51.43 36.75 23.33 23.37 | 22.01 16.81 an OL Nee ee 
64, 00 68. 27 53.18 | 386.56 | 22.32] 23.60] 21.55 18.21 25. AONE Soe ass 
64, 28 68. 08 55. 94 38.13 22.69 24.17 | 21.89 18562 26712 tense 
63.83 68. 16 55. 61 37.91 22.07 | 23.56 21.88 19.21 25 AGA eee De 
63. 80 66. 03 57.19 | 35.79 | 20.82] 23.62] 21.54 1924 L338 esse 3 
64.24 | 64.11 56.90 | 36.06 | 20.05 | 22.78} 21.387) 19.04] 22.70 |....... 
66. 23 61.34 | 56.61 35.22 | 20.14] 20.16] 20.24 18.02} 20.45 |i 2-.:.. 
62.13 67.90 | 57.58 41.13 20.98 | 13.88] 21.07 17.61 18.09 } $26.23 
66.95 65. 85 65.02 | 47.19 | 33.7 15.28 | 22.01 18.04 16.73 26. 86 
72.65 64.97 69.38 55.82 | 34.01 14.01 22. 46 18.57 16.69 | 25.36 
69. 07 65.05 68.29 | 56.35 35. 54 17.73 23.48 | 21.421 16.70) 25.65 
COTTONSEED OIL. 
TaBLE 136.—Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, 1918. 
(See ‘‘ General note,” Table 101.] 
EXPORTS, 
(000 omitted.] 
Average 1917 1918 Average 1917 1918 
Country. 1909-1913.| (prelim.).| (prelim.). Country. 1909-1913.| (prelim.).| (prelim.). 
From— Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. From— Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Belgium... ..-<.:..- DR GE ee ene Fee ere United Kingdom... 7,189 64 1 
hina 5h CSAS: 281 1,388 2,369 || United States...... 38,968 | 16,627 15, 876 
Ura Ol 6 one ee oe 476 648 127 || Other countries.... QA N5 sone naan cers sre 
(PATICO joo ee aoe ees 335 16 6 ——————— 
Netherlands. ...... Hoa ecm tx a\'2 Seam eeios oe MOtsileaate ea ABO AST. | iotnscjadlereralliSintxeie eects 
IMPORTS 
Into— Into— 
Algeria..... cere DOAN Co ecicie sia'ol|isiewic casio =) IMOXICO? cto ale Fase B00 Calacenwacensieeeacm eet 
PANISOLALIA | o-'- 2 =e. 142 WO leeectete alent Netherlands....... By S2 ll teroneninceclce aeisisnare 
Austria-Hungary... SU ate eter tierate | Seiola cicia sie om Norway..-.-..--.-- 1, 504 Ml laa ase oes 
BOP +2 ees sass MOD IiAlSae em ates Oates cle. eie =i Roumania......... (Ge yl epee Ree PR NA se ae 
BIAS ee en acc aeas 624 2 il Eee eee Senegal...........- BOO es casice| es | name cee 
@anada- eos 26.) < 2,817 5, 246 G3250) || SLDIA. «222 scegnene BBB Pere secee alee naeisiea 
197264 Ne Se cpeseceocr 257 (Cited aeons SWedOiemece eee 696i cccweasen|ns sem csees 
HranCe.pemcecaessee 3, 289 1,999 479 || United Kingdom... 5,899 2, 564 5,727 
Germany. ......... 6 OUSa seamen sel \te.0 esacRoe Other countries. ... 4,101 |... enn cnclecenannnne 
I eeasecocedsaqas 4, 600 7 4 
Maltaltemecssrclss cle 2 DGD Hen aeesele rt sels aeewch se hOGA ets aera EAS ea enagadn| sane maar 
Martinique........ 202 eer jobedoce SAC anGeE 


1 Year beginning Apr. 1. 


2 Less than 500 gallons. 
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TOBACCO. 
Taste 137—Tobacco: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918 . 
[000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average [ 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913.1 1913.1 
NORTH AMERICA. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Pounds. |Pounds.|Pounds.| Pounds. 
WinttedsSiatsats -eeee eee 1,148} 1,413] 1,518) 1,549] 996, 176|1,153,278/1,249,608|1,340,019 
IPOrtOnRICO-se eee os Saez 18 13) (2) (2) 12, FOO}. *°9, 409 S17 a ees 
Canada: 
Omebecwe. ae eee 10 3 5] (2) 6,262} 3,000} 5,000) (2) 
Gularioste. eene tee 4| 3 3] (2) 8372] 2,943} 3,495) (2) 
EPOtaNe Ace eee meine ate 14 6 eee Te 14, 634 5,943} 8, 495).....-.- 
Gosta Rica’ ©. ier. 4m eee see == (3) 3} (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) 
(Giilutaae Bases ae nese eer se cae ese (2) (?) bs @) 57,490} (7) ) (?) 
Dominican Republic.........-.-- (2) (2) 2 (2) 29,200} 17,250] 28, 750, 4 35,000 
Gustemaly esos. Sonera eee eee ce (2) @) (2) (2) 674 862) (2) 3 
JamALCn shea cca ees eee 1 1 1] () 418} (2) (2) *) 
IMGXECO! aetas ee eno e eee a wie (2) (?) (2) (2) 34,711} (7) (2) 427, (63 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Arpentingee 2 ae catches ee aaa 24 18} (2) es 28, 568| (7) i ews) 
Brazil eee ate ae cee te (2) (2) (2) (2) 59,991, 5 47, 636] 5 56,789) (2) 
CHig eee see a) se eens ae) (2) (2) 3.3771 (2) (2) (2) 
Uiru fin y eres eines Sacee eee 3 1 1} (2) 2, 371! 884 558 ® 
Cae yee See awe Soa ae score (2) (?) () (?) 13,000} 20,000; (2) @ 
EUROPE. 
(Asta: 88h ee < siesa le see ee ee 9} (2) (2) @) 14,169} (2) (?) (?) 
Elam cary ber son teanee en eu oace 120} () (?) (?) 143,123) (?) Ga (3) 
Croatia-Slavoniia, 6.51.22 .2.2122122 (2) (2) (2) (2) 107} (2) i) (?) 
Bosnia-Herzegovinia 6.......-...- (2) (2) (2) (2) 9,833) (2) (2) (3) 
Weloiami Ste tes NGM a coceeee oe LO 2) =) i) 20,741) = (?) @) (2) 
Bulgariaio <7. <2. -e 2. cmseee == 24) (2) (2) (2) 15,220} (2) (2) (2) 
Mennvanlk: Fs. t ea cs sn ssase aoe te ey 1) () 219 438 803, (2) 
FR TANCOESEIN. 65 tebe Pre Wie 39 22 14 11} 45,272} 32,280) 17,142, (3) 
Germany Ga,—2 secs cafe ieraiedeies oe 39 31) (2) (2) 66, 53 (?) =} (?) 
GroeCO ase danasehete acecsceaeeee (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2?) |4102,276| 448,699 
aly fe asteacse ne ceanecee= skeen 19 17 16 17 22,120) 19,841) (2) 19, 841 
INGtherlandsse;.-sca.cc- case oeceee 1 1}. 1 1 1,829} (*) () (2)~ 
IRENE See Go Sooce oe cone sOre 6 25 624, (2) 831) 616,426) (7) (2) 813,481 
RUSSIa PLOPCho ee ee cease ee ones 108} (2) 3 (2) 177,107| (2) (2) (2) 
Poland 6......... SE ere eee (2) (2) (3 () (2) (?) (?) (3) 
Northern Caucasia 6..........--.- 64) (2) (2) () 55, 842) (2) (2) (3). 
Serbia 6... 625.6252 2s ee seen ee Shu @) ( 3 (?) 3,988) () (2) 8) 
Swedentescsse ee alee | 1] @) (2 1 1,657; 1,627} (2) 1,389 
Switzerlandsc i sess seen a ee 1 1 1 1, 444 838 8s2 (8) 
British India......... 1,026} 1,027/ 1,031] 1,015 450,000] (2) (2) () 
Bae North Borneo 2) (2) (2) (2) 2,891} (2) (2) (2) 
Neylorii6e: stent 2G 14) (2 2 2 4,273} 2,752) (3 a 
Dutch East Indies: Se - ss “) 
Java and Madura...........- 432| (2) (2) (2) 117,180} (2) () (©) 
Sumatra, East Coast of......- (2) @) () (2) 46,699} (2) (2) (2) 
Japanese Empire: 
Japan.... 72 71 65 64 93,717) 105,642) 91,766 83,544 
Koreas. .2-- 46 32] (2) (2) 29,737| 28,847] (2) 6) 
_Mormosa . ...-.- 1 3} @) (?) 1,120) 3,737) () (?) 
Philippine Islands nae LE 155) 146) 153} (2) 63,907} 90,695) 107,868) (2) 
IRUSSia CASiatiG: Opec coe coack can 37 2) (2) (2) 30,939] (2) (2) (2) 
} AFRICA 
AIOE. «2 ennnacsthemaeetoes se 21) (2) 25 27} 23,9741 (2) 36,155; 52,910 
PUMISS can sac eee: eee oe (2) () (?) 1 259). (?) 484 
INI ERI CVG Rae Aaeer ences soe 7 9 (2) 2,416] 5 3,706 | 64,304 (?) 
Rhodesia: +06 care cesar iinet (2) (2) (2) i] @ (2) (2) 
Union of South Africa............ 19, =) 10} (@) 13,789} (2) 7,000) (2) 
rarer OCEANIA, 
ustrelin 2 se ecgss to Seen cee 2 2 1) (2) 1,837; 1,302] (2) 2) 
PI were eee eee cee eee eye eee eee @) @) @) @) 42} (2) @) &) 


1 Five-year average except where statistics were not availablo. 
2 No official statistics. 
° Exports fiscal year beginning July 1. 


$ Unofficial. 
5 Exports. 


6 Old boundaries. 
7 Less than 500, 
5 Including Bessarabia but excluding Dobrudja. 
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TaBLE 138.—Tobacco: Total production of countries Jor which estimates were available, 
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1900-1915. 
Year. Troduction. Year. Production, Year. Production, Year, Production, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
AQ00 ec 2,201, 193,000 |} 1904...... 2,146, 641,000 |} 1908...... 2,382,601, 000 || 1912..... 1, 274,319, 000 
100 Pees 2,270, 213,000 |] 1905...... 2,279, 728, 000 || 1909. 2,742, 500,000 || 1913..... 2, 149, 258,000 
They) Tene 2,376, 054,000 || 1906...... 2,270,298, 000 |] 1910... __. 2,833, 729,000 || 1914. .__- 2, 264, 687, 000 
G03 eae 2,401, 268, 000 || 1907...... 2,391, 061, 000 |] 1911...__- 2,586, 202, 000 || 1915..... 2, 153, 395, 000 


TABLE 139.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, condition, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1919. 


Norte.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 


to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a rey 


centage estimates Whenever new census data are available. 


ised base is used for applying per- 


Aver- Domestic Imports Condition of 5 
Acre- | Aver- age pare exports of of un- oe Prep 
age age Produc- | farm & unmanu- manufac- 
Year (000 | yield | tion (000 | -rrice pee factured, tured, 
lomit- | per | omitted)./ per omit- | BScal year fiscal year July | Aug. | Sept When 
ted). | acre. ems ted) begnais hep aning 1 ee ‘ a 
ec, I i uly 1. yl. i ; vested. 
Acres.| Lbs. | Pounds Cts. Dolls Pounds. Pounds. |P.ct.|P.ct. |P.ct Pe CE 
1849 Seo i eeene Seams = 753 =e, es pecs ye a eee Rae ae a Die a el A a ea oo 
ees Seas Ee AS 7A) ae al EG a IR SR Sa Se Lo fe om 
CE Sorte Pa (ae EE ee RE I EMRE 5 Ae Rc RS Se ie ences ee eae A 
SEE ctl SEED | GREETS | (aes VAT Be EP aes | eee a RP area oe Ek (RS eb yey aie Ue [plete | (SOs Ra 
Eo \ CEI RN TS og | a a ee ele Mi Re Mei tag PE ae Stee a eee a epee 
1899...| 1,101 | 788.6 | 868, 113 PEGS T0LM a ene doh ee eo ae Cee Se ea 
1900...| 1,046 | 778.0] 814,345 6.6 | 53,661 | 315, 787,782 | 26,851,253 | 88.5 | 82.9 | 77.5 76.1 
1901... 1,039 | 788.0] 818,953 7.1} 58,283 | 301,007,365 | 29, 428, 837 | 86.5 | 72.1 | 78.2 81.5 
1902. --] 1,031 | 797.3 | 821,824 7.0 | 57,564 | 368, 184,084 | 34,016,956 | 85.6 | 81.2] 81.5 &4.1 
1903. .-] 1,038 | 786.3 | 815,972 6.8| 55,515 | 311,971,831 | 31,162,636 | 85.1 | 82.9 | 93.4 82.3 
1904... 806] 819.0! 660, 461 8.1] 53,383 | 334,302,091 | 33, 288,378 | 85.3 | 83.9 | 83.7 85.6 
1905...| 776 | 815.6} 633,034 8.5 | 53,519 | 312, 227, 202 | 41,125,970 | 87.4 | 84.1 | 85.1 85.8 
1906...) 796 | 857.2 | 682,429 | 10.0 | 687233 | 340,742 864 | 40,898,807 | 86.7 | 87.2| 86.2] 84.6 
1907..-| 821 | 850.5| 698,126] 10.2] 71,411 | 330,812,658 | 35,005,131 | 81.3 | 82-8 | 82.5 84.8 
1908...| 875 | 820.2] 718,081 | 10.3 | 74/130 | 287,900,946 | 43,123,196 | 86.6 | 85.8 | 84.3 84.1 
AAO Incl ESO ROMAN emROdO satiny) (eo eee Ap mn ne eS IS eee NL We I a eal eee 
1909. ..| 1,296 | 815.3 | 1,055,765 | 10.1 | 106, 599 | 357,196,074 | 46, 853,389 | 89.8 | 83.4 | 80.2 81.3 
19101_.] 1,366 | 807.7 | 1,103, 415 9.3 | 102,142 | 355,327,072 | 48, 203, 288 | 85.3 | 78.5 | 77.7 80.2 
i911. ._| 1/013 | 893.7] 7905; 109 9.4 | 85,210 | 379, 845, 320 | 54,740,380 | 72.6 | 68.0 | 71.1 80.5 
1912. ..| 1,296 | 785.5 | 962,855 | 10.8 | 104,063 | 418,796,906 | 67,977,118 | 87.7 | 82.8 | 81.1 81.8 
1913..-| 1,216 | 784.3] 953,734 | 12.8 | 122, 481 | 449,749, 982 | 61,174, 751 | 82.8 | 78.3 | 74.5 76.6 
1914. ..] 1,224 | $45.7 | 1,034,679 9.8 | 101,411 | 348,346, 091 | 45,764,728 | 66.0 | 66.5 | 71.4 81.8 
..-| 1,370 | 775.4 | 1,062, 237 9.1 | 96,281 | 443, 203,156 | 48,013,335 | 85.5 | 79.7 | 80.7 81.9 
ie 1,413 | 816.0 | 1,153,278 | 14.7 | 169,672 | 411, 598,860 | 46,136,347 | 87.6 | 84.4 | 85.5 85.6 
1917. ..| 1,518 | 823.1] 1,249,276 | 24.0 | 300, 449 | 289, 170, 686 | 79,367,563 | 86.8 | 88.1 | 84.5 87.8 
1918. ..| 1,647 | 873.7 | 1,439,071 | 28.0 | 402; 264 | 629,519, 583 | 83,951,103 | 83.1 | 83.6 | 82.4 87.4 
OLSEN. G01 [0730.84 1,989,458 I. 89:0) 649,547 |. . <2 2s --ar-\s--ncaeeae 83.6 | 75.1 | 71.8 73.6 
1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
Taste 140.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1919. 
F 1 te 
A ‘arm value saan F 
State. Acreage. | Production. adais State. Acreage. | Production, Pe 
Acres. Pounds. Dollars. Acres. Pounds. D ollars. 
30,000 || Ohio......--.-- 90,000 | 77,400,000 | 26, 084, 000 
pee. 2 000 30. 000° 000 1” ir Gt waatany foe 3: 17,900 | 15)215,000 | 5,356, 000 
New York......| 2,700 | 3,483,000 784,000 || Illinois. <<<... 19 ot 6g, 22 OO | 4g, 1055000 
isconsin ..... yJUN , , pe 
Pennsylvania...| 41,000 | 54,120, 000 9, 200, 000 |} Missouri........ 3, 500 3,500,000 | 1, 260, 000 
‘la Ze 000 | 19,575,000 | 5,872,000 ¢ 
a sco - 930° 000 131, 100,000 | 62,141,000 || Kentucky...... 550, 000 | 456, 500, 000 174,383,000 
West Virginia...| 15,000 | 10,500,000 | 5, 250,000 yore eee: ne, a on ed eam 
seetere ? teat 
isi 13, 000 
i 000 1310, 240, 000 | 166, 289,000 |} Louisiana. ..... 400 174, 000 113, 
Dicaoie: es ee 000 | 81,000,000 | 18) 468,000 || Arkansas....... 8000. 456, 000 160, 000 
ae i Ce 16, 430,000 | 3,532,000 : = 
Ah eel ta 37300 3/990, 000 | 2,175, 000 See fee '1, 901, 200 |1,389,458,000 |542, 547, 000 
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TaBie 142.—Tobacco: Aeron production, and farm value, by types and districts, 1918 


and 1919. 
Acreage ‘Yield per- Production Average farm Total farm 
(thousands acre (thousands of ae eG ya 
none of acres). (pounds). pounds). pound Deceit sands of 
Type and district. (cents). dollars).1 
{919 | 1918 - 1919 | 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
I. Cigar TYPES. 
New England.......-.... 35.0} 35.0) 1,554) 1,500] 54,400) 52, 500 46.3 42.9} 25,187] 22, 500 
ING Wey Ofkes 52 teas 3.7 3. 0} 1,290) 1, 250) 3, 483 3, 750 22.5 18. 0 784 675 
Pennsylvania... ...--.---- 41.0) 45.6) 1,320) 1,420; 54,120) 64, 752) 17.0) 14.0) 9,200} 9,065 
Ohio-Miami Valley....._. 40.0 53. 0} 1,000} 1,000} 40, 000) 53, 000) 15.0 12.0) 6,000) 6, 360 
MVAISGONSING cock hckace tee 48.0) ° 49.0} 1,270) 1,330} 60,960) 65,170 22.2 22.0) 13,533) 14, 337 
Georgia and Florida... __. 6.2) 6.1) 950/945] 5,890) 5,764, 54.5) 50.0] 3,210] 2,886 
* 
Total cigar types...| 172.9] 191.7) 1,265) 1,278) 218,853] 244, 936 21.:9) 22.1) 57,914) 55, 823 
Il. CHEWING, SMOKING, a 
SNUFF, AND EXport 
TYPES. | 
IBUTIGY sence eet 8 313.0) 300.0 840} 1,040) 262,920} 312,000 55. 8 32. 6] 146, 609/101, 712 
Paducah ces tte ca 137.8 95.0) 800 110,240} 76,000) 24.0 21.0} 26,458) 15,960 
Renders onaete amen t Sas 106.5} 91.4; 820) 930) 87,330) 85,008 20.0 15.0} 17,466) 12,750 
One-sucker< > = eS .-2 47.5) 50.0 780} 900) 37,050) 45,000) 16.2 14.4 6,132] 6,480 
are and Hopkins- : 
Se ee Ae 125.0} 100.0/ 800} 770} 100,800/ 77,000 25.8} 22.6] 26, 006} 17, 402 
Vircinis Sun-cured|. 2.2... 13.0 14.0} 640) 850 8, 320 11, 900) 27.3 20.5} 2,271) 2,440 
Virginia dark 4 70.0) 680} 860) 47,600) 60,200 30. 0 17.7| 14,280) 10,655 
DOMGEBrarhites 5 St 5. Se 320.0) 510 710} 201,450} 227,200 56. 6] 34. 4} 114, 020) 75, 885 
INO Webriehies s.c cos os5h. 366. 0 600 710; 277,800} 259,860 42.5) 35.0] 118, 065} 90, 951 
Maryland and eastern 
OniO' Cxporteccswes es 33.5} 38.0) 720) 860) 24,120 32, 680 28. 5} 30.0} 6,874] 9,804 
Louisiana Perique-.-....-- 4 -3| 434) 420 174 126 65.0 65.0 113 82 
Total chewing, 
smoking, snutt, | 
and export types-|1,705.7|1,444.7| 679) 22/1, 157, 804/1, 186, 968 41.3 20. 6] 478, 294/344, 121 
PAIMOUHOE emcee ae eB woee 22. 6) 10.7 566 670 12,801 7, 167 41.7 32. 2) 6, 339 2} 320 
Som aa 1, 901. 2|1, 647. 1| 703.8) 867. 5|1,389, 458|1,439,071/ 39.0] 27. 9] 542, 547/402, 264 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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TABLE 144s Tobacco (unmanufactured): International trade, calendar years 1909-191. B) 


LOL hols: 
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[Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, strippings, and tombac, but not snuff. See “General note,” Table 1C1.] 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.] 


1917 1918 
Average Hee 1917 1918 
Country as (pre- Country erage a ‘ 
1909-1913. | te pre (pre 
2 a 1909-1913. MeL. hers, 
| 
From— 1 
Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds. Pownds. 
LNG CEES ay = coe SiS eee eae ee ‘ } 
NIG ETA ae so osccla 11,681 4,700 14, 835 
Austria-Hungary..... Cea 5 Ree er ee Paes 
Braver oes oe, | 59,991 | 56,789 | 65,598 
British India 28,874 | 28,488 28,514 
PWlGaTIAT 2. ---s sss ASS LICL ss ee be ene rea Fy 283 allem ter tee eae ae 
WemlOHiees. oe ee 4,093 3, 463 4,754 || United States........ 381, 127 251, 863 406, 827 
Ul ate meek <cce cone 38,035 | 28,329 21,3011) Other comtricsx ses) S94 G95 eee eae eee ee 
Dominican Republic.| 22,395 | 19,294 33,510 oa 
Dutch East Indies....| 168,823 | 28,344 |......... Motel Sowa canes 928 OOM > oles wipiasie, (se ttt 
GIECOOr. Sancens nee PRS TASH ts F2S-109 regan ee 
IMPORTS 
Into— Into— 
A@ernt 23 SCRA fh ALUN eS eee Italy 47,732 | 55,019 42,150 
Arpentine. -s2..csscs< E 
PATIStPAMG=. cases osei 
Austria-Hungary..-... 
icine: a eae 
British Indis-.2 255.2 
(O23 Ce Sana eee 
ORNS oe coke c'owe se 
Denmark 
Egypt -- 
- Finland. 
INTaties.5e555sec0 
Germany 


1 Year beginning Apr. 1. 


APPLES. 


2 Year beginning Mar. 21. 


TaBLe 145.—Apples: Production and prices, Dec. 1, by States, 1918 and 1919. 


State. 


MAING crgst ee os oad 
New Hampshire... .-.-. 
MORTON = as. eit ate ns 
Massachusetts... -..--- 
Rhode Island--..---- 


INe@woVOrice soot ag se == 
New Jersey --.-.------ 
Pennsylvania... ----- 
Delaware: -.2¢a....-- 


(Miaiydeiind ee cps stetetos tars 
Wireiniaiesee asses 
West Virginia-...-..-. 


North Carolina. ..-..-. 
South Carolina....... 


Apples. 
Price Dec. 1. 

Total crop (000 Commercial crop 

omitted). (000 omitted). 

Per bushel. Per barrel. 
"a ry 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Bu. Bu. Bois. Boils. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. 
4, 680 2, 01,0 601 226 117 0. 95 3. 45 2. 80 
1,510 1,155 187 122 1. 60 1.10 4.70 3. 20 
1, 500 990 203 105 1.75 1. 40 4. 90 4.10 
3, 240 2,430 335 300 2. 00 1. 60 4. 9) 4, 20 

294 189 24 20 1.95 1.55 6. 59 4. 60 
1,572 999 119 108 1.70 1. 55 5. 00 3. 90 
16,800 | 40,878 2,975 5, 950 2.00 1.12 5. 66 3. 65 
2,313 2, 463 587 514 2. 00 1.60 5. 80 4. 60 
7,972 16, 080 759 1,116 2.25 1. 20 6. 25 3. 40 

750 714 192 186 2.00 1.25 6. 00 4. 50 
1, 944 2, 034 226 315 2. 00 1.10 6. 00 3. 00 
9,950 10, 068 1, 508 1, 766 1.60 1, 24 6.25 3.95 
3,478 5, 856 648 1,092 1.80 cn 5. 65 3. 55 
1,108 3, 588 92 184 1. 87 1,30 — 6.16 4, 20 

700 DAO Memes tig oersaa =A. sini 2. 80 2. 05 7,35 ey 4 
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‘APPLES—Continued. 
Taste 145.—Apples: Production and prices, Dec. 1, by States, 1918 and 1919—Contd. 


¥ earbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1919. 


Apples. ; 
' . Price Dec. 1. 
State Total crop (000 Commercial crop * 
: onvibted). RO00 omxaetoay. Per bushel. Per barrel. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
H Bu. Bu. Bbls. Bobls. Dolls. Dolls. | Dolls. Dolls. 

Georgia’ cases se ee 636 1,713 57 117 2.45 1.65 7.60 5. 25 
Hig eas oie Mee oe 2, 806 7, 005 364 902 2. 62 1.53 7.50 4.64 
Indiana d.ceasaacee = oe 1, 704 1, 794 197 266 2. 67 1. 80 8.10 5.30 
Milin Oise = ~<a ee 4, 943 3, 459 750 837 2.30 1.85 7. 00 6. 00 
Michigans. sesesssae- 6, 484 9, 792 1,109 1,495 2.20 1.15 6. 60 3.75 
Wisconsime.s-.o526 4-1 2, 087 2,811 126 114 2. 20 1.55 6.30 4. 80 
Minnesota. .....----.- 1,365 99 61 40 2. 50 2.09 7. 40 6.11 
TOWa eee ee 1, 815 1, 584 174 101 2.75 2.06 8.50 6. 40 
MissOUtie ee ewan ae 5,773 4,245 1,127 735 1.90 1. 64 5.70 5.10 
South Dakota.....--- 302 273 3 3.00 2.35 9. 00 6. 80 
Nebraska... 2.22 === 1, 125 525 215 7 2.50 2.30 8.00 7.00 
(Kansas Sees eees 1, 835 1, 503 459 333 2.10 1.90 6. 22 5. 65 
Kentucky.:-.22.25:-- 1, 430 2,799 65 108 2.50 1.70 7. 60 5. 00 
Tennessee... -22<-- 1, 560 4,050 87 218 2.25 1.56 7.00 4.50 
Alabamassastsecent - = 617 1, 662 10 26 2. 50 i Bee 7. 50 6. 00 
WOxXase sci eeoise tek 624 273 40 11 1.90 1. 60 6. 00 4.50 
Oklahoma... 5. -22--+ 1,512 660 43 17 1.75 2.01 5. 40 6. 00 
WArkamgaseese cee sr 4, 250 1, 290 1,010 241 1.70 1.40 6.00 4.20 
Montane ee sseesan 1, 289 792 124 75 1.75 2.10} 2. sea 2=| > ee 

Colorado: 2-5..4-5-- 3,418 2, 067 828 527 1.85 1. 

New Mexico-=-.: 2... 1,329 912 224 117 2. 00 i. 

Arizona.-..- tastes ene 154 138 16 15 2.25 2. 

779 786 121 163 1.70 1. 

4,350 1, 200 1, 200 112 1.80 te 

23,190 | | 16,491 6, 440 4, 296 1.55 1. 

5,579 3, 384 1,357 671 1.40 we 

8, 640 6,560 1,511 1,127 1.45 1. 
United States..| 147,457 | 169,625 | 26,174 | 24,743 1. 87 Lote See 


TABLE 146.—Apples: Total production (bushels) in the United States, 1889-1919. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 

| | 
S808 acess 143,105,000 || 1897....... 163, 728,000 |} 1905....... 136, 220, 000 145, 410, 000 
T8900. ok Res 80, 142,000 |) 1898....... 118, 061,000 |} 1906....... 216, 720, 000 253, 200, 000 
0.1) ea 198,907,000 |) 1899 1....- 175, 397,000 || 1907....... 119, 560, 000 | 230, 011, 000 
R027 saree 120, 536,000 || 1900....... 205, 930,000 || 1908....... 148, 940, 000 | 193, 905, 000 
SQSE= aeerte 114,773,000 || 1901....... 135, 500,000 || 1909 1..... 146, 122,000 | 166, 749, 000 
1S04=eee 134, 648, 000 || 1902....... 212, 330,000 || 1910....... 141, 640, 000 | 169, 625, 000 
PSO5os oo wee 219, 600,000 |} 1903....... 195,680,000 || 1911....... 214, 020, 000 | 147, 457, 000 

1S06steeee 232, 600,000 || 1904....... 233, 630,000 || 1912....... 235, 220, 000 | 

| \| 

LS 


1 Census figures. 


TaBLE 147.—Apples: Farm price, cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 1910-1919. 


[ 
~ 1916 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1915 +} 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
147.7 | 128.8] 101.1 79.7 68.0 | 107.1 73.4 8954} a LOS:IO | Te eae 
160.4 | 140.1 | 110.0 88. 0 71.2] 116.8 76.4 95.8 | 117.2} 108.8 
175.4 | 145.3 | 123.3 92.0 73.2 | 126.0 80.4 | 101.2} 121.6} 112.6 
201.6 | 151.9] 133.0 94.9 76.8 | 133.0 83.7} 1009/2} 131.8] 114.2 
224.5 | 154.8] 149.8 98.0 85.4 | 141.8 89.5 | 121.8 | 189.2] 120.7 
237.3 | 158.2] 157.2] 105.4 90.4 | 141.0 97.6] 118.4] 137.5] 119.6 
197.7 | 150.4 | 151.1} 108.1 84.4] 113.4 93.6 Sbo2 tb 94.4 
174.7 | 128.1 | 127.0 80.4 70.1 (ERG) 80. 6 75.0 83.9 75.4 
162.0 | 123.7 | 107.8 77.7 59.9 65.1 75.8 64.8 71.6 73.7 
171.1 | 133.5 | 106.8 83.1 62.0 58.8 81.0 61.8 68.0 75.5 
182.8 | 188.6 | 117.5 87.6 69. 2 56.6 90.0 62.4 69.4 83.4 
186.8 | 182.8} 121.5 91.2 6920 59.4 98.1 66.3 72.1 89.6 
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TaBLE 148.—Estimated annual production of the commercial apple crop in the United 
States for the years 1916 to 1919, inclusive. 


[By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit, 
One barrel is equivalent to three boxes.] 


State. 1919 1918 1917 1916 

; Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Maine. ..<-5 - Bes PSS ag oe tee ala inl oe Sine law ale Se Sea a 601, 000 226, 000 400, 000 536, 000 
New Elammmshinoene Sac neers Bet, Bo eee 187, 000 122, 000 120, 000 198, 000 
Wermonte est see ee 2 Seas ea Sep ee pee 203, 000 105, 000 132, 000 388, 000 
IMASERCIUISGRL Siar tka. Sie Bae 3-65 bal deg otic He cae 335, 000 300, 000 225, 000 368, 000 
Na I Biola, 2 “ease eco aoan ee oe eee 24, 000 20, 000 19, 000 27, 000 
WomaecitcH Uieimer ger tne eeete mar So dade an fa eae 119, 000 108, 000 96, 000 146, 000 
New York.... ae 2,975,000 | 5,950,000} 2,058,000] 5,544, 000 
New Ji ersey -- - us 587, 000 514, 000 408, 000 462, 000 
(Revs yiyatiin Meme nee Me eee sect Cees. 2g se ey 759,000 | 1,116,000 854,000} 1,225, 000 
GIR WELO 422 cero es seme sac tawe om <a ctacecten ss sbaoe side 192, 000 186, 000 191, 000 108, 000 
Maryland SDatielSo Aeeas Seo ance Se Shs Se SP ee Sep seb 226, 000 315, 000 263, 000 311, 000 
WON 3 hc Segue an GaeE one Seep age age ebeeeencHeaee 1,508,000 | 1,766,000 | 1,687,000 2,179, 000 
Wisma iredtiiaiee: See nea see at oe ee sae 648,000 | 1,092, 000 688,000} 1, 140, 000 
INIQHTR CCN) neh Se Go SE IR ABS 2 Sa Se eee ease 92, 000 184, 000 200, 000 270, 000 
(EASOILED a poet seco pace Amma ae Serene aan ee 57, 000 117, 000 120, 000 111, 000 
364, 000 902, 000 503, 000 747, 000 
197, 000 266, 000 456, 000 298, 000 
750, 000 837,000} 1,554,000} 1,040,000 
1,109,000 | 1,495, 000 515,000 | 1,414, 000 
126, 000 114, 000 124, 000 105, 000 
61, 000 40, 000 60, 000 42, 000 
174, 000 101, 000 275, 000 180, 000 
1, 127, 000 735,000 | 1,128, 000 675, 000 
3, 000 3, 000 4,000 5, 000 
215, 000 72,000 226, 000 142, 000 
459, 000 333, 000 650, 000 560, 000 
65, 000 108, 000 153, 000 135, 000 
87, 000 218, 000 192, 000 147, 000 
10, 000 26, 000 24, 000 19, 000 
40, 000 11, 000 23, 000 20, 000 
43, 000 17, 000 54, 000 27, 000 
1, 010, 000 241, 000 409, 000 245, 000 
124, 000 75, 000 74, 000 70, 000 
Colorado. - - -- ej Sele ao sgt lmele ews wee is leone = 5s seem one's 828, 000 527, 000 701, 000 677, 000 
I NGi Ga oe SO AS eee EE oe gees once eee 224, 000 117, 000 175, 000 108, 000 
[BADR O's penne Be ee Fae eee i eee eee 16, 000 15, 000 16, 000 17, 000 
121, 000 163, 000 184, 000 24, 000 
1, 200, 000 112, 000 873, 000 170, 000 
6,440,000 | 4,296,000] 4,620,000} 4,892, 000 
1,357, 000 671, 000 713, 000 801, 000 
1,511,000} 1,127,000] 1,174,000] 1,174,000 
26,174,000 | 24,743,000 | 22,341,000 | 26,747,000 


TasiE 149.—LHstimated annual production by regions of the commercial apple crop in the 


United States, 1918 and 1919. 7 
{ 
Region. 1918 1919 Region. 1918 1919 
Barrels.. | Barrels. Barrels. | Barrels. 

Western New York 1,728,000 || Southern and western Illi- 
New England i 120, 000 MIOIS2 sas See sie assesses 800, 000 705, 000 
Hudson Valley O50 000M BO Zan ite somes sec caresapeees +| 404,000 | 1,395,000 
Shenandoah-Cumberland Arkansas River region. ..-.- 123, 000 135, 000 

GIST Gis site eae. see 1,980,000 || Missouri River region. -...... 630, 000 990, 000 
Piedmont district 551,000 || Pacific Northwest. . .-| 5,037,000 | 9,128, 000 
South Ohio Rome Beauty Golorado rcs. <2 fescenoe es 527, 000 828, 000 

Gitypolchen ete aia aon aeee 184,000 |) California...........2.....-- 1,127,000 | 1,511,000 
Western Michigan 912, 000 


11 barrel is equivalent to 3 boxes. 
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APPLES—Continued. 
Tape 150.—Approximate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed as 
percentages of a normal crop of all apples. 
iS s i 
: 4ie Stee : Se Sirsa pes < 
g ci eare aee ee a a1 S284 aie 
Variety. us ‘ iS fol pes ‘See ees 5 =) % S 5 
on ° 2A! § oreo . 4 3° So a=) a s Dp s 
mie ee bb | o 2/5 | a a | # 4 oa 
| Gy oO BI b= re] = p= = GF ray = = a 
en bare ole = ea sam eesti || 2h olka oo 
s Mammoth |P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P. ct.|P. ct.|P.ct.|P. ct.|P.ct.\P. ct.|P. ct.|P. ct.|P. ct.|P. ct. 
SE wig) Oa Since Get}. O25 <6 0:3) 3.1.0: 7] 0:6} - 0.07 G9} SF Orel. 2 0:3}---- = 7 
Arkansas Black. ...--- | a Ae et |) Revie StH) ot ee a) tot SB 0F 3. 2.3)" tou ie 
ip Gildiwitni-r sec aces =e 13. 4] 34.5] 31.3] 17.8] 2.8] 5.8] 15.1] 17.0] 2.8) 1.5] 2.9) .4) 7.8) 12.6 oe 
Ben Davis.ve- as.2csb- 13.3] 9.8} 5.0] 6.0] 11.4] 15.7] 18.9] 8.5] 37.0) 34.2) 16.8) 44. 7.4) 4.9 rs 

arl Harvest 4 
i Prince’s Harvest) --| 2.8 a) Jo] “Su tl 427) 3:9) S27] 228P 22)" 228) 6. 4h 2: 8 Pi ee 
Pall Pippin sesss5-" rod oT} Rode Suel eh Si 1.5 1.8 1.6 1.1 -4] 2.4 5 -8 2 i 
Fameuse (Snow). - ---- 113] 3.5) 24 Oy. Sa SOY Gt S. Ol tea reas aoe soles te ie 
GonOnee seach ease 6p este By eC. ep A/S, eS SaSh 16 Sy eis Fo et oe Pn 
Golden Russet.....---- 124) 7) 2220) 9255) Sh At OP 8.7 Pe ey 1G 3 _ 5 a 
Gravenstein.-......---- y ae ia Ma | MV) mi (hats 8 OUR eee Here | ee ay hee 4.1) 7.3] 8.9 

i imes 
Sony Sa Henao 2.2 -2 ma NO A a6 ee oe ar = ee ae 5 1.6 ee ak 
Yellow Horse) - | ste ae, See ain. bs ie 3 ; A 3 : Bi een Pat See = 
aie Bette ae ae e 3.6 8 4) 4.4) LO} 4.7) 1.8] 2.21 9.3) 10.4) 2:5) 3.7) 13-87 4.4)" 1ov 

i rtwig (Red Lim- 
re - Sodece acon 1.6 -0 | oe 2.5 8 3 .0 6t 187s 4.0) 5.815222 -2 -3 

to Mcintosh 
wee O ease cersarni= A | hers ay | IAL ral Pe! Ds ai .3 4 Fai! Re | : .3 sph ok 
Maiden Blush......--- 2.0 -3- EO 8.0) Leb G2 4 BIS 6p 23h 2S ee eae .3 -2 4 

i ri (Missouri Pip- 

a ee Cetera ‘ -8 .0 .0 .0 2 ak A Lah 38 hee 3 -5 a | 9 
Northern Spy. ....---- 6.1} 7.1) 13.1) 11.4 Ol 4a) TSS. Ses 2 SS 3. 3h wes 6 
Northwestern Greening] .9| .3} .9| .4) .0O) .4| .6 1.9) .3) .3)  .4)-.... 126] thee 
Oldenburg (Duchess yr 

of Oldenburg). .----- EO 259}, 202) Suet ii! at 1 SO) 7 5 ae | es a8 -o eS 
Red Astrachan. .. 4} 1.9) 3:9) 2.2) .3.5 Ae ae 2 (ee A dR 8 -8 a 17 22 -s38 
Red June (Carolina 

Red pak ae eee 1a] See Mee eB SS. deSh SQ OP WRB OP Si a eer eee 
RhodelIslandGreening.} 4.7| 4.1] 14.8] 5.5) .3| 1.4! 5.7] 5.4/ .8| .3| .2) .6] 2.2) 26) 2.7 
Rome Beauty. .-.------ 3.1 1 38) 2.1) 1.2) 18.7) 10.8) .2) 3.8) 1.7) 9.6) 1.8) 12.2 5.6) 2.4 
Stayman Winesap. ---- 1.5 Gl col Sh S58t ToS) AC SiN tab ae aa re 2.7] 1-8) ee 
Tolman (Tolman 

Swect ye eekeceoees TOhs 2uGH Sah od i! 4 5] 2.4 .3 2 hi ea A Bae <0 
Tompkins King (King : 

‘of Rompkins \Co.)u. a! 14) 224)" 2 Bl 0) Sat 26) 28) eck 1 | aoe 2.7) Sidi) bE 
Wealth yin gence cence 2.2) 6.4) 1.8) 1.2 ON BaP OT. 2 ST 3 IS 4 Beas (pee Dae =e 
White Pearmain 

(White Winter 

Pearmain)—...0-5..-~ Of ee Ole ead eee Ba, CO yee a ia 6) ks Op, geo 
Winesap kee Osea senate 5.1 oO) eat Sik Sah 18 -4) 5.6] - 6.8] 14.0] 8. T.i) 3.9) ts 
Wolf Rivets. icce. .s-5- Ol Icap a lola oak econ cbt EAS 4) cal) Atieee 38 IZ) ee 
Yellow Bellflower. ---- teat LA a8} StS po 22h) Wal FSh aS SF 10> 26 1.9} 3.4] 18.6 
Yellow Newtown (Al- 

bermarle; Newtown 

Rippin co eee LGD Ol A Ot OG 0) cal eos Ses Bite rales coe 2.9] 11.3] 28.7 
Yellow Transparent..-| 1.5) 1.1 Oy 2.7] 1.5), 3.2) 2 i ee fee” | il Gt th) 5S ae 3 ery 
York Imperial (John- 

son Fine Winter)...-} 2.1]/...-.. ch| PSH S5. 27 HG! West Sh eee i solo ae 
Other varicties........ 10.4} 7.0) 8.9} 12.8) 10.2] 13.4) 10.1] 11.0] 7.4] 8.2] 12.5] 8.2] 12.5) 15.5) 8.2 

Ota eee eee [00 0)100. 0100. 0} 100. 0100. 0}100. 0/100. 0/100. 0100. 0 sath or 100. 5 i 0/100.0|100.0 


NotEe.—In important apple-producing States not included in table, the principal varieties and their 
respective percentages of all apples in a normal crop are: 

Indiana.—Ben Davis 22.8, Baldwin 7.2, Grimes Golden 6.7, Winesap 6.7, Maiden Blush 5.8, RomeBeauty 
4.4, Northern Spy 4.2. North Carolina.—Limbertwig 14.3, Winesap 12.2, Ben Davis 7.5, Early Harvest 7.2, 
Horse 7.2, Red June 5.9. Tennesgee.—Winesap 14.1, Ben Davis 12.2, Limbertwig 12.1, Early Harvest 8.4, 
Tlorse 6.3, Red June 5.4. Jowa.—Ben Davis 15.2, Wealthy 12.4, Jonathan 10.3, Oldenburg 8.9, Grimes 
Golden 4.9, Northwestern Greening 4.3. Kansas.—Ben Davis 19.4, Winesap 15.3, Jonathan 13.8, Missouri 
Pippin 8.6, Gano 6.0, Maiden Blush 4.3. Colorado.—Ben Davis 26.3, Jonathan 18.3, Gano 7.8, Rome Beauty 
4.8, Winesap 4.1. Massachusetts—Baldwin 48.4, Rhode Island Greening 9.3, Gravenstein 5.7, McIntosh 
Red 5.7, Northern Spy 5.1. Nebraska.—Ben Davis 21.8, Winesap 13.6, Tonathan 9.4, Wealthy 6.2, Olden- 
burg 5.8, Grimes Golden 4.8, Missouri Pippin 4.2, Gano 4.0. Wisconsin.—Oldenburg 14.7, Wealthy 13.7, 
Northwestern Greening 11.1, Fameuse (Snow) 8.0, Wolf River 7.5, Ben Davis 5.1, Golden Russet 4.2, 
Maryland.—Ben Davis 17.0, York Imperial 16.2, Baldwin 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Stayman Winesap 7.0, Arkansas 
4.4, Early Harvest 4.2. New Jersey.— Baldwin 25.2, Ben Davis 14.5, Rome Beauty 5.0, Early Harvest 4.7. 
Rhode Island Greening 4.3, Northern Spy 4.2. Vermont.—Baldwin 15.1, Rhode Island Greening 12.8, 
Northern Spy 12.0, Fameuse (Snow) 8.1, McIntosh 6.1, Ben Davis 5.6, Yellow Bellflower 4.2. Connecti- 
cut.—Baldwin 42.2, Rhode Island Greening 16.9, Golden Russet 5.2.’ New Hampshire—Baldwin 51.9, 
Rhode Island Greening 5.9, Northern Spy 5.2, McIntosh 4.4. Idaho.—Jonathan 21.3, Rome Beauty 16.6, 
Ben Davis 13.1, Gano 7.8 Winesap 4.6. Oklahoma.—Ben Davis 25.8, Missouri Pippin 12.1, Jonathan 8.2, 
Winesap 8.1, Arkansas Black 5.6, Gano 4.0. Georgia.—Horse 14.3, Ben Davis 12.2, Red June 10,0, Limber- 
twig 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Early Harvest 6.1, Arkansas Black 1.6. 
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TaBLE 151.—Peaches: Production and prices, by States, 1918 and 1919. 


E Prices. 
Totas crop Commercial crop 
(000 omitted). (000 omitted). 
State. 1919 1918 

1919 1918 1919 1918 Oct. 15. | Sept. 15. | Oct. 15. | Sept. 15. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
New Hampshire. .... 43 | + 0 1k OW cee cee Qe LOW eee ae Seema mee. 
Massachusetts.......- 160 | 0 49 0 2. 40 DUD SBR ener are See A 
Connecticut. 2. ...-... 200 0 53 Ove 72 5eh CNS UA eee eee See eee 
New Yorks 222. 22.-. 1, 648 700 | 780 525 3.00 2.70 ails 3.10 
New Jersey -...-:..-. 1,018 832 683 640 2. 60 2.70 2. 60 2. 80 
Pennstlvania........ 1, 200 720 467 258 3.00 3.00 2.60 2.75 
Delaware. 2+... 25.22 277 136 175 JOU a eesae os 190) || Sees ee 2.40 
731 235 287 ee eee ie 1.90 2.00 2. 40 
928 510 201 90 2. 20 2. 00 2.50 1.80 
760 680 529 459 2.50 2.20 2.45 1.80 
713 1,150 92 90 2. 50 2.10 1.85 1.60 
466 9e8 35 102 2.80 ZI DOWic encanta 1.67 
5, 895 6, 092 2,964 3, 255 2.30 2.50 1.65 1.50 
428 174 173 87 3.70 3. 30 3. 20 3.00 
150 0 14 0 3.40 3.30 3.00 3.40 
Mlinigiszeeen ee cee se 790 0 261 0 3. 20 2.70 Salis 3. 50 
Michisan-o<.es=. 5. 480 85 120 54 3.10 3.10 3. 35 3.30 
ONE Peete ase oes. S X 3 OE makita et 3.00 3.30 3.78 3.30 
Missouri 828 0 139 0 2.00 2.00 2.10 3.30 
Nebraska 0 Opi See eee see salem tes Naty tlhe Yan Deke Ano ome 
Reansise ae ote 2. e 80 Opeee ee ceilias pees See 2. 50 2.60 L442 oe sees. 3. 50 
Kentucky-... se 726 110 15 4 2.40 2. 40 1.60 2.75 
Tennesse@a - t= 2--<5 5 978 833 119 100 2.20 1.80 1.70 1.70 
Ajahbama- = -5.-.-2-=2 1, 678 2,440 109 138 1.20 ca ( Ue eee ae 1.10 
WRG RASHOP ee Boke oC Sean 2,760 2,333 880 767 2.00 1.80 2.00 1.75 
Oklahoma...........- 1, 007 167 345 FUyl 2.30 1.40 1.90 1.90 
ATK GIISASES.. win(as cz S- 3, 639 217 1, 360 87 1.70 |. 1.60 1.67 1.90 
(80) (oi: (0 a eee 959 676 719 2. 50 D250 wee site 2.00 
New Mexico...-..-.--- 145 34 15 27 2.10 2.00 2.45 2.35 
URI 0) es Seon eee ee 1, 500 1,050 830 735 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.50 
JORG) 2 =p seas pene eee 350 51 163 42 2.10 aL EMD) Weitere apeiciace 1.90 
Washington... - 1,899 575 1,417 402 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.60 
Oregon 514 93 171 31 1.40 1. 40 2.00 2.00 
California 17, 600 11, 920 16, 268 11, 663 1.90 1.50 1.45 1. 40 
United States -. 50, 434 33, 094 29, 461 20, 597 2.12 1.91 1.93 1.62 

TABLE 152.—Peaches: Total production (bushels) in the United States, 1899-1919. 

Year. Production._ Year. Production. Year. Production. 
A SOO Meer Sac oteatcate are 15; 408,000) |) E906 so cea wip i= 2ia 44,104, 000 39, 707, 000 
TCD = aaa aot AQ 438.000 |) 1607 n22mse se sence. 22, 527, 000 54, 109, 000 
OMI aie 2! 46; 445 :000)|| 1908! cesecsecoe-s. 48,145,000 |} 19 64,097, 000 
CRETE ce not eae Dir Sal OOO IOUS tae oe ae oe 35 U0 000! WN LOL a8 ove acee aeaeiee 37, 505, 000 
UU See Sees 28. 850) O00) T9IOT coe. sree ce AB id MOO UP LOU cee aoe steers 45, 066, 000 
HOU pe as ete Ale G70; 000|) 191.4225 5.2-2 Fd a EEO (MTC ae are eae Er 33, 094, 000 

LODHI Osea ee 36:634,000 "|| L012 seek sae - ks 62,343" 000 || lG10.. -semese ee see 50, 434,000 , 


1 Census 


figures. 
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Tasie 153.—Peaches: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 1918 J917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
om 0 ah Uae ape eng ey NESS | AS pa |e gee 8 Se ee ee ee” ee eee ae 130.0 | eec6 
May rt Or eens Ore ke) ee ee See ieee See ioe eet beeen es: iC Ms Se ee |e 19220 Roe 
ais un(-p Gi ear een sen 191.1 134.0 170.3 TIO: Be tek coe oe ates satan seat 119.2 135.05) aco 

201.6 169.4 144.8 109.1 99.5 120.4 130.5 112.1 P51.0..)o3 eck 
199.6 178.9 143.3 114.9 85.4 105.0 126. 2 108.3 138.0 110. 9 
205.7 185.3 143.8 118.3 81.1 102.2 136.3 110.0 129.0 115.1 
211.7 | 193.2} 160.6] 112.1 85.2 | 105.3 | 145.0] 105.0 a 122.8 
SAAR REY Wee | a Ce me NS Sh) URE PRAM ES aS 
Tasie 154.—EHstimated production of the commercial peach crop, 1917 to 1919. 
——— 
1919 s 1919 | 
State. (prelim.). 1918 1917 State. (prelim.) 1918 1917 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
New Hampshire...) 11, 000) 0| 14,000 || Tlinois....... prides. 261, 000 0} 171,000 
Massachusetts... -- 49, 000 0 36,000 || Michigan....:....-- 120, 000: 54,000} 336,000 
Connecticut.......- 53, 000 QO}. . 273,000: || Missouri..........-- 139, 000 0; = 218,000 
New York.-......- 780,000] 525, 000| 3,617,000 || Kentucky.......... 15, 000 4,000, 44,000 
New Jersey......-. 683,000) 640,000} 711,000 
Tennessee. ........- 119,000} 100,000 65, 000 
Pennsylvania...... 467,000; 258,000} 665,000 || Alabama..........-. 109,000; 138,000) 69,000 
Delaware: ....:.-.-- 175,000) 101, 000 166; OO004H¥Poxass 12. 525-0 8 880, 000 767,000; 456,000 
009 Okiahoma..........| 345,000) 77,000} 287,000 
Arkansas... <2: 28 1, 360, 000 87,600) 849,000 
Coleradozs... 23 24 676,000) 719,000; 822,000 
New Mexico.....-.. 75, 000: 27, 000: 99, 000 
ot SENOS 830,000} 735,000} 956,000 
IGG ee a ee 163, 000 42,000} 158,000 
Washington........ 1,417,000} 402,000} 1,223,000 
Oregon. .22-- 2. 2 71, 000 31,000} 114,000 
Californiat......... 16, 268, 000/11, 663, 000)14, 151, 000 
United States .... Ps, 461, 000 20, 597, 000/28, 927, 000 


1 Attention is called to the fact that approximately 90 per cent of the California peach crop is either 


canned or dried. 
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TABLE 155.—Pears: Production and prices, 1918 and 1919. 


. 


Total crop (000 Commercial crop an 
omitted), (000 omitted). Prices Nov. 15. 
State. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
; Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
EEN CIE eae — a ee a 44 20 
New Hampshire 25 
Mermontee-. .- =< PS 18 
Massachusetts... -- 115 
Od enslanG= sa aee sae ae ese eaten aey 6 12 
COnneCiiGUid Seam <2 e< nan sn saasec anaes AT Sh lee Set SNCS Ae cl See ees 1.75 
New York ....---.--..-------.--------+-5- 1,530 1,352 990 828 2. 40 1.50 
New Jersey ....-. 500 650 200 211 1.40 1.10 
Pennsylvania. . - 355 DIB Ace tocewicel godee wee ck 2.30 1.35 
GIA WANES. See Sree seen caneeh sweet 200 238 144 xs cpl anaee eea “80 
LIC 6 UPR eo ee ae ee ne 420 1.30 1.00 
Waktu SSS oe 8 Aes een eee 190 1.60 1.20 
ROSS VTP UMIbES oe Sencar ae hens seen onus ee 40 2.30 2.00 
GV ORto: OCAVOLMA SoS ilar ena me ates am alawe 84 2.10 1.50 
OEM OAT OUME Seer ee ack a oman sera 5 81 2.20 1.40 
ils iG 
2. 
HAOTILEE va reer Sate tee ee an ee eae 128 1.75 
ANS NSE Se ee oe ee eee es 72 1.50 
Alabama. - 114 1.30 
Mississippi 95 1.05 
TOG HO SCENE see a oi a See aie eet ie ce Cr 50 1. 20 
(1 Rs ee aes Seer ee 385 1. 
CEO Ne a at et Om 70 oF 
Yow q Wak CS Se Bae See ee ae ee 98 is 
EGTRRA a teee ee oom n ss ad's ede eadao tae il 
USOT NG Cette eae eae pecan ass ee i 290 
AUS ce Wire fsee -s 67 
Pini Ola ee ee hee eee ees ca adem ees 2 22 
iiiaen ane meee ee as eters nia eae aioe wm dimes a'<in oe 47 
NGM Yl Si Men ee oe. Danibaes x eee woe os 5 
Tabi a, Da eee Te eee See a ine 70 BO ee ad eee ec ails Be 1.50 
hington 1,700 1,300 1, 620 1, 300 1.70 1.15 
ibe De EO ee At ale ” 553 672 "615 "406 1.50 1.25 
CRliornia ere ie me ose mee soem ene 4, 500 4,240 4, 090 3, 871 1.80 1.40 
NOMILGGISTAHOS.. - pec hos mae avio mt 13, 902 13, 362 8, 422 | 7,589 1.84 1.38 
Danie 156.—Pears: Total production (bushels) in the United States, 1909-1919. 
Year. Production. Year. Production. 
SAS ETO008 || AGO Mek Teenie cee tam we earn erie 11, 216, 000 
LO ASL OOO LOLG foe atalc aetna dala ak enninale-eee mean 11, 874, 000 
EGO OOO) NE LOLS Seis sctoh aan twine» eta asa aco sie, olbey v4 am ms 13, 281, 000 
DPA, CUO MN NOUS: aioe wae eae oa ar wie hae arn wee ala A 13, 362, 000 
LOSTOR O00 |) LOLO. care ectrcinisis wieelere nse 0d taleawan's aw aie 13, 902, 000 
12, 086, 000 


1 Census figures. 
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Taste 157.—Pears: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 

iter EERIE ; 99.4'| 400ré'|. 11323] “10830 [oases oe semen uses 
eal eae pep Raine Taniied Wesson 104 
Ses aan) (Me PR al am Ade BET A i aig A RBS Le as oo 108.9 | 138.2 
Ee SCSE A. sos foala eae toca aa eee dee oe ee 134.0 | 130.5 
_ Bles, \oiie, Goal sia Bell g tae A oat game ae eed 138.6 | 139.6 
WOT RES: WAP aia FEE ee Ee eC 113:2 | 126.0 }-.222-- 
Tg aA Soa de Mme oe eae es IE tem ade ae 122.0 | 128.0 | 100.6 
168.4 | 132.2'] 109.0 | 80.8 | 98.8} 109.9] 106.3] 118.0].-....- 

157.8 125.0 102.7 83.8 92.8 119.3 100.0 103.8 100.9 

147.5 118.2 96.9 82.7 80.4 95.6 83.1 97.2 98.6 

140.1 116.1 93.3 89.8 iio 93.0 79.3 85.1 100.8 

bE: GiitS See 322 105.6 89.7 82.5 97.9 92.8 111.0 122.4 


158.—Estimated annua 


[000 omitted.] 


Ll production of the commercial pear crop in the United 
States for 1918 and 1919. 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
State, (prelim.).| (prelim.). one (prelim.).| (prelim.). 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. |Bushels. 
ING Wa MOT ke ee ae cc eaeeene ek 990 828 392 182 
NeW Jerseynete-coseasdeeee se 200 11 1,620 1,300 
Delawares ess 52 ss seae esta 144 96 615 406 
MiMOis eR R at. eis le oe ee eee 150 104 4,090 3, 871 
Michigan. 123 307 
Missouri. 38 24 8, 422 7,589 
PPexas SSE eae sara eto e eae 60 60 
ORANGES. 
TABLE 159.—Oranges: Production and value, 1915-1919. 
United States. Florida. California. 
Aver- Farm Aver- Farm Aver- Farm - 
Year. Produc- age value Produc- age value Produc- age value 
tion (000 | price Dec. 1, | tion (000} price Dec. 1, | tion (000! price Dee. 1, 
omitted).) per box (000 omitted).| per box (000 omitted.)) per box (000 

ec. 1. | omitted). ec. 1. | omitted). Dee. 1. | omitted). 

Dollars. | Bores. Dollars. | Bores. Dollars. 
$2.39 50, 692 6, 150 $1.88 11, 562 15, 050 $2. 60 39,130 
2. 52 61, 463 6, 933 2.05 14, 213 17, 500 2.70 47, 250 
2. 60 27, 556 3,500 2.30 8, 050 7, 093 pa 19, 506 
3. 49 84, 480 5, 700 2. 65 15, 105 18, 500 3.75 69,375 
2.68} 64, 169 6, 400 2.50} 16,000] 17,516 2.75 48, 169 


Statistics of Cranberries and Hops. 609 
CRANBERRIES. 


TaBLE 160.—Cranberries: Acreage, production, and Jarm value, 
totals, 1914-1919, 


[Leading producing States.] 


by States, 1919, and 


| x ae ec 
| Average F rl 
State and year. Acreage. : ieee Produc- nets ne Farm value 
tion, Dee. 1. 
per acre. eres 
lec ds 
Acres. Barrels. | Barrels. Dollars. Dollars. 
Massachusetts os so <n ya accacch ake 14, 000 24.0 336, 000 8. 50 2, 856, 000 
New Jersey 10, 200 15.8 161, 000 8. 00 1, 288, 000 
MiScOnsine: fase. 1, 900 23.4 44,000 8. 55 376, 000 
Total of above 26, 100 20.7 541, 000 8.36 4,520, 000 
TOTO. hy i ee eas Se 25, 400 13.9|  352,000| 10.77 3,791, 000° 
{ICUS Seem a ee ES Se ee a 18, 200 13.7 249, 000 10. 24 2, 550, 000 
SG See ae act oe Baten. oe oetcnrth ins URS 2c ox cle 26, 200 18.0 471, 000 7.32 3, 449, 000 
TOM Ges <a Re ee se Rahs Wine? aa en | 23, 100 19.1 441, 000 6.59 2, 908, 000 
AD APS aie en eer a ee) no 22, 000 | 31.7 697, 000 3.97 2,766, 000 
HOPS. 
Tasue 161.—Hops: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 
(000 omitted.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913.1 1913.1 
NORTH AMERICA, 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Pounds. |Pounds.|Pownds.| Pownds 
Wasted States .f.5-5--2--enseses 5 (?) 44 30 8 53,655 | 50,595 | 29,388 | 20,193 
aS ha ee Poe ae Soa ccc leins 1 (2) (2) (?) 1, 208 (?) (?) 2) 
AL oe Oe RR eas ne ea! et RR en) Bo or a Oe ee ee $4), 863 2 25s sere - = eens all eit 
EUROPE. 
RUIS GELS Ge on cease senses v2 50 (?) (?) (?) 27, 523 9) (?) () 
Hungary 3 : 5 (2) (2) -@) 2,932 (@) (@) (2) 
Croatia-Slavonia? Li, (3) (CN Sed) 263 | (2) (2) ©) 
TB Wan iia i SEs se ee 6 (?) 2) (?) 7,096 (Gh (?) (2) 
Girinees. Soo oe See saan hae ones vi 3 6,948 | 4,958! 3,937 (2) 
Germany oo < 2-2. -<-2-2nsse- 0-2-3 67 C) (2) 27 30, 105 (2) (2) 1, 833 
Russia’. .------------------+++--- (*) S) () (2) 11,765 | (2) (2) 2) 
United Kingdon, England-..--.... 36 31 17 16 63,058 | 34,480 | 24,721 14, 560 
Oba oo. w cadts cae ek Seca own OE ie nai ICA ees all OS TPO OOO = 25 Seren |jaiela aietaievallineeieleleints'= 
PRISEPON AS toa awakes has an aeen> = 1 2 1 (?) 1,564 2,110} 1,752 (*) 
(sprained ah ObAl es «es |p/o% 2. he VAS |r ec ta wiog Wate a wea as AO LEG [o cec ase eueeme sv Jreteeees 
i 


1 Five-year average, except where statistics were not available. 
2No o'ticial estimates. 
2 Old boundaries. 


TapiE 162.—Hops: Total production of countries named in Table 161, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
204, 894, 000 170, 063, 000 128, 173, 000 
168, 509, 000 174, 457, 000 188, 951, 000 
189, 219, 000 178, 802, 000 163, 810, 000 
166, 100, 000 277, 260, 000 || 15 224, 493, 000 
231, 563, 000 |} 1906 180, 998, 000 ¢ 174, 642, 000 
174, 683, 000 || 1! Pile OP RAIN: || OW ae Soe Nes nee 224, 179, 000 
201, 902, 000 DEON IO NOOO LOTR eto seks see 163, 084, 000 


154887°—yrex 1919—— 39} 
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TABLE 163.—Hops: Acreage, production, and value by States in 1919, and totals, 1915- 
191 


919: 


[Leading producing States.] 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1919. 


oe 
Average : farm F value 
State and year. Acreage. yield per | Production. | price per Nov. 15. 
acre. pound 
Nov. 15 
Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Cents. Dollars. 
ING Was On Ke kiette sere s seme sepia soccer ee 2,300 690 1, 587, 000 73.0 1, 159, 000 
Washine tous yet. yoo aaas ert 2,600 1,340 3, 484, 000 75.0 | 2,613, 000 
OFGE One ee eee tes Sees 8, 000 800 6, 400, 000 80. 0 5, 120, 000 
Californias “225. 2222-- Lon oe Rs oes 11, 000 | 1,625 17, 875, 000 77.0 13, 764, 000 
Oa lane eee eos eee ae eae 23, 900 1, 227.9 29, 346, 000 Tae 22, 656, 000 
LOTS: eee Sone meer ate esin ss ee a 25, 900 829.4 21, 481, 000 19.3 | 4,150, 000 
LOT ee eee Woes ER DO eee atest Broa Bate 29, 900 982.9 29, 388, 000 33.3 | 9, 795, 000 
1916S eee ee, a ee 43,900 1,152.5 50, 595, 000 12.0 6, 073, 000 
1015 ae eees ae Meee ee ee eer. aa ae 44, 653 1, 186.6 52, 986, 000 11.7) 6, 203, 000 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
13.0 14.8 26.6 19.7 44.8 
12.0 TEE 19.1 16.9 38.8 
13.5 12.0 741 ea a 40.1 
14.3 12.4 20.6 FROG |. cae 
12.7 10.9 21.8 13.4 37.2 
10.5 SGi I ees iC See 
10.1 10.5 14.7 14.8 28.9 

Siete oe 15.0 20:'O\fos322- <= 18.8 
16.4 15.8 24,4 20.9 19.8 
21.0 14.8 cael 29.5 22. 2 
21.5 13.8 15.6 26.0 uP / 
18.2 12.3 13.2 29. 4 17.8 


1911 | 1910 
19.3 23.4 
17.8 22.6 
19.2 18.4 
18. 2 20. 4 
20.9 16.6 
22,6 oS 
29. 8 | ~52=s=< 
SEIS Beas 
40:6 Ve san5 
37.8 13.3 
41.4 14.2 
42.5 14.6 


TaBLE 165.—Hop consumption and movement, 1910-1919. 


(The total hop movement of the United States for the last 11 years is shown. 


The figures on the quantity 


consumed by brewers have been compiled from the records of the Treasury Department; exports and 
imports are as reported by the Department of Commerce. ] 


Exports. Total of 
“ brewers’ : 
Year ending June Consu.ned Net domestic 
\— by brewers. j q Men ced Imports. movement. 
Domestic. Foreign. exports. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
13, 924, 650 7, 466, 952 4,719 | 21,396,321 6 21, 396.315 
33, 481, 415 3, 494, 579 37,823 37,0138, 817 121, 288 36, 892, 529 
41, 949, 225 4, 874, 876 26,215 | 46, 850,316 236, 849 46, 613, 467 
37,451,610 | 22, 409, 818 134,571 | 59,995,999 675, 704 59, 320, 295 
38, 839,204 | 16, 210, 443 16,947 | 55,066, 684 | - 11,651,332 43, 415, 352 
43,987,623 | 24, 262, 896 30,224 | 68, 280, 743 5, 382, 025 62, 898, 718 
44,237,735 | 17,591, 195 35,859 | 61, 864, 789 8, 494, 144 53, 370, 645 
42, 436,665 | 12.190, 663 35,869 | 54, 663, 197 2,991, 125 51, 672, 072 
45,068,811 | 13, 104, 774 17,974 | 58,191, 559 8, 557, 531 49, 634, 028 
43,293,764 | 10, 589, 254 14,590 | 53, 897, 608 3, 200, 560 50, 697, 048 
| 
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HOPS—Continued. 


TaBLE 167.—Hops: International irade, calendar years, 1919-1913. 
[Lupulin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included with hops in the data shown. See “General note.’’] 
[000 omitted.] 
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EXPORTS. 
Average ; 
Country. 1900" tote 1038 Country eioey 1917 1918 
1913. (prelim.).) (prelim.). a 1913, | (prelim.).| (prelim.). 
Prom— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. From— ; Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Ansitia-Humpary. 2} "18.883 [Coo ec Ayr a New Zealand....... 352 314 225 
elaine eee EIS See oe ee IBUSSian aes ie eS. | Seen eS Nal eae rt Se 
ICONGR. a8 5 eek = 335 491 612 || United Kingdom... 2,162 1, 453 775 
GonManyec. seca. EL neal amc Meters = 5 are AP | United States......| 15,416 4,138 3, 670 
Netherlands........ gle 0s, ee ed a ine ae Other countries. . .. DD hedee geen en ae 
. Toisteeaus ee 62 OAT |e | eee is 
IMPORTS. 
Into— Into— 
Australia... 2... 1,106 LTO Memon ee Germany > jcss-~ 6: TORS ole orchestras alles mee se 
Austria-Hungary... 2S ial i ee ee SRR 5 Netherlands... ..... 2038 le beeen oem tern 
Pelgiims 2. 52 sta ed oe ae ies Sead oe Russian fees ok. L 20S [oe eater eh ee 
British India.._.... 246 336 Ba2 SWCD). ou 2. goon tee 987 1230 eee oe 
British South Africa 498 442 570 || Switzerland ........ 1, 257 469 300 
Wanadaec- <2 a 8 1,396 790 849 || United Kingdom...} 21, 028 Oba ieseee cess 
Menmaric: 22. -.. 1, 027 UE ON eee iene oc United States...... 6, 235 194 hel 
Tig ss\ee eee ee 5, 436 1, 238 888 || Other countries. - - A128 Noite Sel oe NSS a cserae oes 
otal een 630070 Gane Oe. Meocnseeie 
‘ BEANS. 
TABLE 168.—Beans: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 
[000 omitted. ] 
Area. Production. 
Country. Average Average 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913, 1 1913, 1 
NCE REESE ASS Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |! , Bu. Bu. u. 
United States (6 States).........- 788 | 1,107] 1,769 | 1,106 11,166 | 10,715 | 15,2838 | 17,397 
Canada: 
Nova Scotia 1 1 1 9 32 14 18 143 
New Brunswick 2 (2) (3) 5 21 4 6 86 
Quebec 6 4 55 110 125 78 827 1, 867 
Ontario 42 27 36 100 796 317 423 1,388 
Other (3) (3) (3) 5 (3) QO) (3) 80 
Total Canada........-.---- 51 | 32 92 229 974 413 | 1,274 3, 564 
WNESVCO Sere ete ce em t= emis tite ol (a mem on eal Pea em on | nace ewaeinal- aaesmac |= == armen 44,858 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Ar eentindpo).e es. mci 222223 65} (3) (3) (3) (8) (8) (8) (3) 
Brazil Wee eames ate amaicine Ae © (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (8) | 18,139 (3) 
Chile. .....------------ +--+ ++2+++- Oe) (8) (8) 1,398 | 1,914] (@) (8) 
EUROPE. 
JAS Au ote ee 9 ne eee cee a 648 (3) (3) (3) 9, 666 (3) (3) (3) 
Hungary dO ie po NE, Sere asl eS Sie 44 (3) (3) (3) 599 (3) (3) (8) 
[DS at eee 1,471 (3) (3) (3) 6,917 (5) (3) 3) 
Croatia-Slavonia 56_...-...--.--.- 25 (3) (3) (3) 265 (3) (3) (3) 
Do. 67.......--- 472 (3) (3) (3) 2,011 (3) (3) (3) 
IRS Ga ilisol AB soe deena ae 21 (3) (3) (3) 604 | (3) (3) (3) 
Bulgaria 6......-...--.--------- = 178 | (3) (8) (3) 1,895] (3) (3) (8) 
Denmark. -......----------------- 9 11] @) (3) 369 269} (8) (3) 
ari COlSS eee ie a See yaa 554 489 484] (3) 9,518 | 6,053 | 5,955 | (3) 
ital yee teeth oa ne 2,023 | 2,555 | 41,099 | 41,077 21,038 | 17,372 | 413,153 | 4 15, 609 
ool) (3) @) 13m (8) (8) (3) 


AUXCM DUNO =} aot a= cece c= 


1 Five-year average except where statistics were not available. 


2 Less than 500 acres. 
3 No official statistics, 
4 Unofficial. 


- . 
6 Old boundaries. 
6 Grown alone. 


7 Grown with corn. 
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BEANS—Continued. 


Taste 168.—Beans: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918—Con. 


[000 omitted.] 
Area. | Production. 
} | 
Country. Average | | Average 
1909- 1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913. | 1913. 
. d | 
EUROPE—continued. 

Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
Nether land sess se ses eeeeee te ae 64 59 92} (2) 1,853 | 1,742} 2,526) (1) 
Roumeamiats: fesse eee se es 5 93 188 | (3) Q) 1,385 | (3) (4) Q) 

IB one We Pe hoe ae ae 1, 265 Q) Q) Q) 3, 630 oie @, Q) 
Russia proper ?...-...--.-------- 523 744) (3) (2) 6,027 | 7,758) (3) Q) 
Roland 20 42en setes a entenon nates 29 Q) Q) Q@) 505 '@) () (1) 
Northern Caucasia 2.......-..---- 4 (1) Q) Q) 58 Q) 1) Q) 
Serbia #......-.....-------------- 2%) @ Q) Q) 1,676 | (@)_ 1) (2) 

S palit eee eee a ree 1,132} 1,225] *®519| 6489 11,908 | 14,755 | 57,892 | 57,489 
Swedeniasss.ce< sect sseee et ees 10 6 5 6 174 195 91 132 
United Kingdom: | | 

pated ETO Baeieee aera, AaMMBCe me me eae 276 228 202 239 8,015 6, 871 3, 462 7,932 

IW ialestaa a tas se asc etee 1 1 1 3 33 28 29 78 

Scotland: (25.02 ¥e. ees 9 5 6 7 318 196 2B7 266 

Trelannd!s 5 Seas eee te oes 2 iL 1 62 67 46 65 Q) 

Total United Kingdom... - 288 235 210 251 8, 433 7,141 35098. aeaeeee 
ASIA. 
British India to cehee setae: 13,156 | 13,224 | 15,307 | 16,106 | 143,360 | $127,979) 8147,467| $164,267 
Japanese Empire: 

Japans. 5p ew erie 1,598 | 1,584] @ Q) 93,175 | 26,484 | (2) (Q) 

OrmMosa: "ay. p+. sa-na4-e 79 88 83 Q) 657 780 661 Q) 

OT QR fo = a6 ie = aes -a/ Q) () Q) ue Q) @) G) @) 

Total Japanese Empire... - WOME olds assess Lee coe 235832 | U2 tat ete ee eee 
Russia (9 governments) 2........- 22! @Q a 225 a Qa | @ Q) 
AFRICA. ic 
JR GGE ys osobgonasar ae accs noes. 110} © Q) Q) 1,132 | @ Q) Q) 
Dey ptsee es eee ae eee 544 583 472 Q) @) Q) Q) Q) 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australian os Secteveiesa sees sae eee e A Wee sce ce tl fateceeahe ove cee co a ey Seem gate (ee Ss OE = 


1 No official statistics, 
2 Old boundaries. 
3 Grown alone. 


TaBLE 169.—Beans (dry): 


4 Grown with corn. 
5 Unofficial. 
6 Includes peas. 


Acreage, production, and 


7 Includes other pulse. 
8 Incomplete. 


value by States 1919, and totals, 


1914-1919. 
[Leading producing States.] 
Average 
Average farm Farm 
State and year. Acreage. yield per | Production. | price per value 
acre, bushel Nov. 15 
Nov. 15. 

Acres Bushels. Bushels. Dollars. Dollars. 
100, 000 14.5 1, 450, 000 4.90 7, 105, 000 
310, 000 13.0 4,030, 000 4.20 16, 926, 000 
69, 000 6:5 448, 000 3.50 1, 568, 000 
128, 000 5 960, 000 3.70 3,552, 000 
16, 000 8.5 136, 000 4.50 612, 000 
395, 000 eS. 4,464, 000 4.35 19, 418, 000 
1, 018, 000 11.3 11, 488, 000 4.28 49, 181, 000 
1, 744, 000 10.0 17,397, 000 5.28 91,863, 000 
1,821, 000 8.8 16, 045, 000 6.50 104,350, 000 
1, 107, 000 9.7 10,715, 000 5.10 54,686, 000 
; lieu 10,321, 000 2.59 26,771, 000 
875, 000 13.2 11, 585, 000 2.26 26, 213, 000 


Statistics of Beans. 615 
BEANS—Continued. 


TaBLE 170.—Beans: Farm price per bushel on 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 | 1911 1910 
$4.98 | $7.00 | $5.71 | $3.47] $2.63] $2.17] $2.26] $2.38] $2.20 2. 
4.52 7.08 6. 07 3.43 3. 02 2. 09 2.19 2.38 2. 23 * 
4.40 6. 95 6.49 3.34 2.89 2. 05 2.10 2. 42 2.17 2.17 
4.44 6 95 7.37 3.42 2.81 2.11 2.11 2.37 2. 20 2.16 
4.19 6. 67 8. 94 3.56 2. 93 2.31 2.18 2.52 2.17 2AT. 
4.39 6. 28 8. 99 3.72 2. 87 2. 23 2. 23 2. 62 2.19 2.29 
4.25 5. 88 8. 07 5. 09 2.75 2.22 2. 22 2.47 2.23 2.34 
4.30 6.11 7.29 4. 59 2. 67 2. 54 2.11 2.40 2.20 2.27 
4.36 5. 67 6. 69 4.60 2.70 2. 46 2. 08 2.38 2.26 2. 28 
4.27 5.52 7.48 4.47 2. 93 2.17 2. 25 2.34 2.27 2.25 
4.42 5. 46 7.33 5.53] 3. 03 2. 28 2. 20 2. 25 2.34 2.14 
4.41 4.86 7.00 5.77 3.30 2.40 2.12 2.31 2. 42 2. 20 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 171.—Beans: Wholesale price per bushel, 1913-1919. 


Boston. Chicago. Detroit. San Francisco. 
Small white 
1 
Date! Pea. Pea. Pea (100 Ibs.). (100 Ibs. ). 
Low. |High.| 47°") Low. |High.| 4V€™ Low. |High.|AV¢") Low. |High. | AVer- 
3 >" b age. “Wee ee 1) AO: 3 "| age. We 2> “| ages 
1913. Dolts. | Doits.| Dolls, | Dolis.| Dolts.| Dolls, |Dolls. |Dolls.|Dolts.| Dolls. | Dotls.|Doils. 
DARUORY—JHNG.- sane5cssS- <0 2.25 || 2:60 | 2.45 | 1.25 | 2.50 | 1.86 | 1.80 | 2:20). 22. .2 4.50 | 5.90] 4.91 
July-December. ---.. eee 2.15 | 2540 | 2.28 | 91.15 | 2.25 | 1.76 | 1.75: |-2.05.|-.-.25 4.50 | 6.00} 5.41 
1914. : 
JANUATY JUNC. skis oos's sins ae 2.20 | 2.35 | 2.20 | 1.60)| 2.30%] 1.99"). 1-80 )\-2..10 |..-..2 4.75 | 5,50] 6.15 
July-December. ..--.-....- 2.15 | 3.10 | 2.59'| 1.95 | 3.10 | 2.44 } 1.85 | 2.90 [5.2.2 4.00] 6.00] 4.81 
1915. 
January—JUNE.. . fens ss2 nce 2.95 -50 | 3.24 | 2.40 | 3.50 | 3.08 | 2.15 | 3.20 | 2.98 | 4.50] 5.70) 5 
July-December. -....-....-. 2.85 | 4.10 | 3.47 | 2.62] 4.10] 3.30 | 2.60 | 3.60] 3.15 | 4.50} 6.40] 5.19 
1916. 
January-June. ........ .| 3.80 | 5.85 | 4.08 | 3.00 | 8.00 | 3.94 | 3.50 | 6.00 | 3.86 | 6.25 {11.50} 6.70 
July-December 4.50 | 7.25 | 5.83 | 5.00 | 8.00 | 6.34 | 4.90] 7.00 | 5.77] 7.50 11.00] 9.40 
1917. 
PATTANY—GULNG voce ces cena 6.50 |10.25 | 8.23 | 6.40 |11.25 | 8.47 | 6.25 |10.00 | 7.97110.50 |16.00 | 13.21 
July-December. ...-...-...- 8.00 {15.00 |10.26 | 7.25 |14.50 |} 9.71 | 7.25 {13.25 | 9.24 ]11.75 |15.75 | 13.20 
1918. 
JAUUATY JUNC sa. ~~ = ae 12.00 |14.50 |13.37 |10.00 15.00 |12.61 | 9.50 13.25 [11.64 |11.75 |12.75 | 12.35 
July-December. .-----...-. 9.00 |12.00 {10.78 | 8.25 |12.50 |10.37 | 8.63 |10.25 | 9.27 | 8.90 |12.25 | 10.94 
1919. | 
DAPUALY Joey stetale'= « mic'=is'a-e's'o's¥0 9.00 |10.00 | 9.55 | 7.50 | 9.25 | 8.82] 7.75 | 9.00] 8.65 | 7.00] 8.90] 8.56 
February 7.00 | 9.00 | 8.15 | 7.09] 7.75] 7.29 | 6.50 | 8.00] 7.37] 6.90 | 7.50 7. 29 
DEG eS aS eee ae 6.50 | 8.00 | 7.13 | 6.50 | 7.35 | 6.98 | 6.75 | 7.75 | 7.24} 5.75 | 6.90] 6.59 
Jou Spano Se ee se See 6.50} 8.00} 7.45 | 6.75 | 7.75 | 7.27 | 7.25 | 7.75 | 7.32} 6.50] 6.75 | 6.73 
Maye ests. 7.00 | 8.00 | 7.63 |] 7.50] 8.25 | 7.84] 7.40 | 8.00] 7.79] 6.70] 6.75] 6.78 
UO se osc eelee.d tans Bete 6.50 | 8.00 | 7.60 | 7.75 | 8.25 | 8.03 | 7.10] 7.75 | 7.46] 6.70] 7.15) 6.90 
January-June........ 6.50 |10.00 | 7.92 | 6.50 | 9.25 | 7.70] 6.50 | 9.00 | 7.64 | 5.75 | 8.90 | 7.14 
BUA Ditettecinis) ots! sleistetets ocer<lc sisters! 6.00 | § 00 | 6.94. 7.25 | 8.25 | 7.63 | 7.15 | 8.25 | 7.49 | 6.75 | 7.25 7.00 
PATIOS Unewaioslsolanrse etna et 7.00 | 9.00} 7.80 | 8.50 | 9.50} 9.02] 8.10 | 8.75 | 8.30} 7.25 | 8.00 7.90 
HepbamMIbere. -seceas a. <a, 7.50 | 8.75 | 8.2) | 8.50} 9.00] 8.75] 7.00 | 8.10] 7.59] 7.50 | 7.50 7.50 
October. .-.. 7.25 | 8.25. | 7.68 | 7.25] 8.75) 8.10] 6.75 | 7.50] 7.15] 6.25 | 7.50 6. 73 
November. - - ...| 7.00 | 7.75 | 7.37 | 7.25 | 8.00 | 7.66 | 6.75 | 7.00 | 6.86 | 6.25 | 6.50}, 6.32- 
MECaIM Pe sass series case ae 7.00 | 8.00 | 7.40 | 7.25 | 8.00 | 7.64 | 7.00 | 7.35 | 7.20 | 6.20 | 6.50} 6.30 
July-December... -.. 6.00 | 9.00 | 7.57 | 7.25 | 9.50 | 8.18 | 6.75 | 8.75 | 7.43 | 6.20 | 8.00 | 6.96 


1 Hand picked, choice to fancy. 
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SOY BEANS. . 
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Tapie 172.—Soy beans: Acreage, production, and value, by States 1919, and totals 
1917-1919. 


[Leading producing States.] 
Average 
Average farm Farm 
State and year. Acreage.! | yield per | Production. | price per value 
acre, bushel Noy. 15 
Nov. 15 
Acres, Bushels. Bushels Dollars. Dollars. 
PO RIAS VT WAN aale ca totee eco tera stearate tele arate 2,000 18.0 36, 4.10 148, 000 
Wale gi tia, See Uae ee eae oz oie oh a aameen aia 30, 000 18.5 550, 000 4.10 2,255, 000 
INIGTEL: Camoliutay eae Mes momento eta meee a 82, 000 14.0 1, 148, 000 3.10 3,559, 000 
Souths. Carolinas seeee che tee scence tae de,2 1, 000 6.0 6, 000 2.80 17, 000 
KG OON SUM ein, aeons po cralete daa dia oes ose ele a ee 2,000 10.0 25, 000 2.90 72, 000 
ONION SeRe seu tee ce cree eee Be eae 2, 000 7.0 14, 000 4.80 67, 000 
Tndiaitastee ne cate steeese ens es o eee waren ol 2,000 14.0 35, 000 4.50 158, 000 
Hingis... soseeec anes ane enon itm ts. se 6, 000 iBES) 78, 000 4.20 328, 000 
WASCOMSIM S22): so eeereeg Se oo nies eine stent nere 1,000 7.5 10, 000 4.20 42,000 
SMES SO URL ete cere oie ce Me act tera ae Sena ee 6, 000 14.0 77, 000 3.50 270, 000 
Kentuciy 2205. cassie oeet a nec sates pace ne 7, 000 12.0 84, 000 4.00 336, 000 
Tennessee... -.-.--- 2, 000 5.0 10, 000 3. 00 30, 000 
Alabama artes == 22 7, 000 9.5 66, 000 2.90 191, 000 
MISSISSID ian Me scce-aes oset eset ek eects ma 8, 000 15.0 120, 000 2.80 336, 000 
@ipnace a ne Aree vnce oat et ae oaear ae LO; 000 eae see es 143, O004):<- = eee 495,090 
EUS OG Ula fae atc She = ars lets aim ciliata = = ohaa ate 168, 000 14.3 2, 402, 000 3.46 8,304, 000 
TROIS ONY od eS Se Ai han Ne 3 elt 2 169, 000 17.7 2,997, 000 3.20 9,590, 000 
Tae Pepe ae Nae ee cee nth ager ees Me 154, 000 14.8 2, 283,000 2. 86 6, 529, 000 


1 Acres rounded to nearest thousands. 


TasBuE 173.—Soy beans: Farm price per bushel on 15th of month, 1913-1919. 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
$3. 00 $3.47 $2. 20 $2.31 $2.35 $196 | eee 
3. 00 3. 82 2. 45 2.39 2. 26 L SOME seen 
3.34 3.36 2.7 2.13 1.88 2. 08 $1.96 
3.35 3.20 2. 86 2.13 2. 08 2.15 1.57 
3.44 3.29 3.33 2.18 2.23 2.24 1.72 
COWPEAS. 


TaBLE 174,—Cowpeas: Acreage, production, and value by States 1919, and totals, 1917-1919. 
[Leading producing States.] 


Average 

Average farm Farm 

State and year. Acreage. | yield per |Production.| price per value 

acre. bushel Dee. 1 

Dee. 1. 
eee Acres. Bush Be Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
eat ae oe ee et oe 76, 000 12. 950, 000 320 3 

North Carolina 243; 000 9.4 | 2,284) 000 270 6, er 000 
South Carolina 100, 000 7.0| 700, 000 290 2,030, 000 
(iG OL Glee ere sean oie, sae eee eee ee 220, 000 4.5 990, 000 240 2,376, 000 
Plorida, 8 cutnctoee. 4; 000 9.0 216, 000 300 648, 000 
Tindi aia asec ects tase Wee ea eee 4,000 15.0 60, 000 340 204, 000 
Iino estan ee 13, 000 8.0} — 104,000 340 354,000 
Missounf........:0.. 7. 19, 000 11.0 209, 000 340 711, 000 
Kentucky............. 20; 000 10.0 200, 000 320 640, 000 
MeMnMessOO ter access, Tete eee ee 5, 000 3.0 15, 000 260 39, 000. 
Zou FLO NP hee aioe ace Ce SPR oS A” Ree 408, 000 5.6 | 2, 285, 000 230 5, 256, 000 
Mississippi 40, 000 4.0! "160, 000 250 400, 000 
Louisiana 130, 000 6.0 780, 000 320 2, 496, 000 
Liew CUED Calc eoelhon SeE eee Roe ee mare tee tee 90, 000 11.0 990, 000 280 2,772, 000 
pee 6,000 8.0 48, 000 290 139, 000 
TANSAS eis sic Samar a emastee eaiaeicie se eee ca 75, 000 5.0 375, 000 290 1, 088, 000 
Other! aicescete nce eee aaa eee eee 5,000 12.0 000i ames teee ee 64,000 
1,478, 000 7.1 | 10,426, 000 273.6 | 28,524,000 

2,003, 000 6.2 | 12, 427, 000 231.4 | 28,756 
1,829,000 7.0 | 12,787,000 227.1 39/039; 000 


Statistics of Cowpeas and Peas. 


COWPEAS—Continued. 
TaBLE 175.—Cowpeas: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of month, 1915-1919. 
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Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 Date. | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 
Aichaa ties rae 288.9 | 262.2 | 192.2 248.4 | 303.2 | 135.1 | 179.8 
2) Oy Eee ee 252.1 | 292.5 | 210.0 241.3 | 265.4 | 141.3 | 174.4 
Mar T5.- ee us 248.8 | 301.5 | 2381.8 226.2 | 217.0 | 142.4 | 155.4 
Aor. 1b: s=- 6.2 267.6 | 292.8 | 253.4 233.9 | 219.5 | 148.1 | 156.0 
Malaise acca 292.3 | 283.3 | 293.1 231.4 | 227.1 | 161.6 | 151.4 
JUGG IH: 2. Se0. 343.9 | 257.4 | 309.1 237.6 | 237.5 | 177.0 | 151.8 


PEAS. 


TaBLE 176.—Peas: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 


(000 omitted.] 


Area. Production. 
Country. . : 
Average . = Average : 
. 1909-19131, 1916 | 1917 | 1918 |,ooa-y¢¢q| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
a Acres. | Acres.| Acres. | Acres. u. Bu. Bu, Ru, 
United States 21,305 (3) (3) (8) 27,129 (3) (3) (3) 
Canada: 
Prince Edward Islands 1 (4) (4) (4) 4 il 1 79 
Nova Scotia i (4) (4) 2 14 3 2 45 
New Brunswick. 1 (4) (4) 4 21 7 6 82 
| Bue) Oe ae ee Be ee ee 33 22 66 100 520 302 798 1,174 
CONG ATO ene cae accew nse and 267 126 126 99 4,482 | 1,796 | 2,110 1, 458 
Saskatchewan..-....--.---..- (4) 2 3 4 1, ll 52 45 83 
cd ori: 2 Ee ee Se (4) 1 2 2 dé 13 32 29 
British Columbia pk 1 2 42 44 32 62 
Motal, Canadas: . 22s. ss<c. 304 152 198 213 5,097 |} 2,218] 3,026 2; 935 
SOUTIT AMERICA. : 
RL Pore eaten cis aren = l= isIS ore mre 26 36 (3) (3) 387 515 (3) (3) 
EUROPE 
Ce ee eee () Coe (ees ad Ph) @) (a) | (3) | (a) 
ee CE eee ee ae eae 32 (3) (3) (3) 427 (3) (3) (3) 
Croatia-Slavonia 67 12} (3) (3) (3) 159) ie (2) (8) (3) 
Belgium ®....-.------- 12H) 8} (8) (3) 390] (3) (3) (8) : 
ira Beem ee So tea aaa 573 33 28] (3) 51,308 598 386 3) 
[guna BARA. Reece ce eee (3) Ns (3) (4) 8,829 | 2,704] 2,656 (3) 
aiKanibientitce saecaoas ees <oc00 2 3) (3) (3) 34] (3) (3) (3) 
BN Gi Ot lantOS Me sateen eee = oem 65 61 89 90 1,581] 1,600} 2,529 (3) 
Pee INUIAREL ONE OC ete sam cess aoe vine 42 77 (3) (3) 675 (3) (3) (3) 
1 Saat i 0180) 013) eee aa 2,628 | 91,070 3) (8) 27,973 | 912, 201 (8) n 
ee ee tenes als Seal eae eh ee aed dm ae 
he Sia 5. 11 ) 
moor 1, 071 : 392 | 10825] 10941 10, 402 | 18, 369 }19 8, 962 | 108, 143 
ChRUSG Sinise meee Ro ened Sener 47 55 25 36 OPEN aa TBS 843 | 1, 885 
z 2 ae = 
pani ae _¢ noses err eae 84 102 £27 8,974 | 2,072) 2,203 3, 496 
WWitlOsiee ca cew we scee (4) 1 1 14 9 12 15 
SCGUIANG 2224 s2e--ssec on (4) (4) (4) 14 3 ih 2 
Hage) ish Wee ce SSeeeneme neers (4) (4) (4) 8 4 8 12 
Total, United Kingdom.... 154 84 103 128 4,010} 2,088] 2,224] 3,525 
ASIA. 
Japan..-..-. Beee cea Se seis aes - 91 126 222 (3) 1,804 | 2,329] 3,898 (3) 
Russia (9 governments) ®...-.-.-- 94 (3) (3) (3) 794 (8) (8) (3) 
AUSTRALASIA. : 
Wintec a cease Sac see eee (8) 25 32 (3) (8) 404 567 (3) 
Row Zesiand Keer Meineeosn CoSeEee 16 9 12} (8) 507 168 242| (8) 


1 Five-year average except where statistics were not available. 


2 Census of 1909. 
8 No official statistics. 
4 Less than 500 acres. 


5 Includes chick-peas, lentils, and vetches. 


6 Old boundaries. 
7 Includes lentils. 
8 Included under beans. 


9 Excludes territory occupied by the enemy. 


10 Unofficial estimate. 
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BROOM CORN. 


Taste 177.—Broom corn: Acreage, production, and value, by States 1919, and totals 
1915-1919. 


[Leading producing States.] 


Average P ghee Farm 
State and year. Acreage. yield |Production. A 6 value 
per acre DICesR er el Noy. tbs 
ton Nov. 15. 
Acres. Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
15, 200 275 4, 200 270.00 | 1, 134, 000 
4, 400 - 205 900 170. 00 153, 000 
20, 000 . 167 3,300 150. 00 495, 000 
58, 000 186 10,800 140. 00 1, 512, 000 
ae 137, 000 - 196 26, 900 149. 00 4.008, 000 
ColoradGrmeAe et actatoecer sou coals eect 17, 000 175 3, 000 100. 00 300, 000 
INOW MGRICO cee eenee sec ae as oe alan soe eine ae 20, 000 . 200 4,000 125. 00 500, 000 
ED OLGTSS ppm ei caeeie ra eeemaat sce seca 271, 600 196 53, 100 152. 58 8, 102, 000 
UT O An A sateen inns Se Sena pees Sea 366, 000 158 57,800 220.93 | 12,770,000 
ORES eee eee cea ea tags comes 345, 000 166 57,400 292. 7: 16, 804, 000 
ONG Palettes eerie easiest te are clam <i 2 ae 235, 200 . 165 38, 726 172. 75 6, 690, 000 
OTS sees See ee beeen eee 230, 100 297 52, 242 91.67 | 4,789,000 


TasBLE 178.—Broom corn: Farm price per ton on 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 


103.81 | 68.42} 91.36 | 56.97] 99.36] 77.96 | 199.66 

96.39 | 70.79 | 89.47 | 58.13 | 100.54 | 74.10 | 203.80 
100.94 | 74.84] 84.99 | 53.40] 83.34] 81.05 | 199.25 
101.81 | 76.51 | 88.04} 61.08} 79.40] 69.36 | 150. 67 
103.06 | 78.94 | 87.94 | 56.61 | 84.68 | 68.14 | 179.65 
119.79 | 82.96 | 91.44! 90.58 | 83.12] 72.07 | 142.13 
128.51 | 75.24 | 77.05 | 106.05 | 76.52] 91.67 | 138.66 
: : : : 167.52 | 86.44 | 66.53 | 101.85 | 70.40 | 121.47 | 107.94 
IN OV LO noeiiee seer 160.55 | 205.35 | 295.50 | 172.60 | 92.04 | 65.82] 99.80] 69.33 | 124.00] 95.62 
IBS s Ns toocoacsooticon 162.86 | 171.63 | 279.55 | 171.94 | 101.19 | 58.21 | 92.32 57.07 | 108.20] 93.01 


GRAIN SORGHUMS. 


Tasie 179.—Grain sorghums:' Acreage, production, and value, by States 1919, and totals 
1915-1919. 


[Leading producing States.] : 


Average 
° Average farm EF 1 
State and year. Acreage. | yield per| Production. | price per] “Yiu ys_— 
acre, bushel O¥at5- 
Nov. 15. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
IANSASE ct Take hice ee eae eee ea 1, 040, 000 17.2 17, 888, 000 150 26, 832, 000 
Texas 1, 798, 000 33.0 59, 334, 000 110 65, 267, 000 
Oklahoma... 1, 440, 000 93.0 33, 120, 000 150 49, 680, 000 
Colorado : 149, 000 14.5 2, 160, 000 120 2,592, 000 
New Mexico 2 238, 000 30.0 7, 140, 000 130 9, 282, 000 
Arizona... ae 58, 000 35.0 2,030, 000 150 3, 045, 000 
California. . 170, 000 25.8 4, 386, 000 154 6, 754, 000 
Dotale serene te Coe oui 4, 893, 000 25.8 | — 126,058, 000 129.7] 163, 452, 000 
LOIS cesarean Seine ea cneae einen 6, 036, 000 12.1 73, 241, 000 150.0 109, 881, 000 
LOL Serge ne oe a IEE Gk ra 5,153, 000 11.9 61) 409, 000 161.9} 99, 433/000 
O16 fe, Min here Vane eet Ne ae a 3, 944, 000 13.7 53, 858, 000 105. 9 57, 027, 000 
LOI 5 s.-5 crcherelcls staisiecta co eTS OS eee 4, 153, 000 27.6 114, 460, 000 44.7 51, 157, 000 


1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. 


Statistics of Grain Sorghums and Peanuts. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS—Continued. 
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TABLE 180.—Grain sorghums: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of month, 1916-1919. 


Date. 


Georgia.....--- 


Florida 


Missouri 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


1919 1918 1917 1916 Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 
ae Oounaped cere tks loca we Wily. Loss. cseet ee 175.9 | 165.6] 214.0 62.8 
--| 156.9 185.7 229.0 Fe se en NES dome aoe sen 176.9 177.2 243.3 72.4 
--| 150.9 193.5 it | eee ae Reptsdos soe soc. < 153. 7 181.0 187.7 83.8 
<o' 16301, 204.0 152.0 SOO POCt a Oncor cases oc 139.7 175.9 174.1 80.8 
Slaton o 211.0 188.0 BBCa MMN OVE LD see tec cee 133.6 150.5 160.6 102.4 
mel, RTS: 179.6 206.3 GOOF Deas 5. eee ce 144.3 154.8 166.7 101.5 
PEANUTS. 
TasLe 181.—Peanuts: Acreage, production, and value, by States 1919, and totals 1916- 
1919. 
Average 
Average farm F 1 
State and year. Acreage. | yield per| Production. | price per Nos es us 
acre, bushel ov. 15. 
Nov. 15. 
| 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels Cents. Dollars. 
ie meh ie 28 i id 139, 000 38.0| 5,282, 273 14, 420, 000 
i ae ea a 116, 000 41.0]  4/756,000| 244 11) 605, 000 
ee ot et Pence 13, 000 45.0 585, 000 292 1, 708, 000 
Pt ee ee 8 2027 000 25.0] 5,050,000] 246 12’ 423” 000 
Se Aa 2k Se ue eh 126, 000 27.0| 3,402,000] 211 7, 178, 000 
eh OE eee ee 400 38.0 15,000] 975 41, 000 
_ oe A eee ee ee BARE p, Setee, 11, 000 35.0 385,000 221 851, 000 
+o aa Oe aaa Sian 380, 000 18.0| 6,840,000] 218 14, 911, 000 
a 5771 aie 4 000 32.0 128,000 | 221 83; 000 
oes Seng tee ee ae 3, 000 31.0 93,000} 254 236, 000 
a Shs ee ee er ee 222, 000 25.0 5, 550, 000 238 13, 209, 000 
Sheree toes Soci ees 16, 000 32.0 512, 000 277 1, 418, 000 
Bene he pee ke 19, 000 35.0 665,000 | 234 1 556, 000 
ote Mee! RANA Ay Se es 1, 251, 400 26.6] 33,263,000} 240.0] 79,839, 000 
Redes PAN ee Kern ek 1, 865, 400 24.7] 46,010,000} 173.7] 79,929, 000 
ae ee ee 1 842) 400 28.5 | 52,505, 000 174.3 | 91,498, 000 
See Oe Ore ee et Ro 1, 043, 350 33.0 34, 433, 500 120.1 41, 357, 000 


TasLe 182.—Peanuts: Farm price, cents per pound on 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


° 
Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
6.0 7.0 4.9 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.6 
6.9 7.2 5.3 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.5 
7.0 7.4 5.5 4.4 4.2 Ari 4.7 
6.9 8.3 6.2 4.6 4.5 4.9 4.8 
7.2 8.2 7.2 4.6 4.8 5.1 4.7 
(el %e9) thee h, 4.7 4.8 5.1 5.0 
8.2 7.8 7.6 4.6 4.7 5.2 5.1 
8.1 Uc) er) 4.6 4.5 4.9 4.9 
8.3 8.3 6.6 4.4 4.4 5.0 4.9 
8.1 6.9 Gat 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.8 
9.1 6.6 7.1 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 
9.1 6.1 rie 4.7 4.2 4.3 4.8 


1912 1911 1910 
4.3 4.4 4.9 
4.7 5.0 5.4 
5.0 4.8 5.0 
4.9 4.9 5.4 
4.9 4.8 5.2 
5.2 5.2 5.4 
4.9 5.0 5.2 
5.0 5.3 4.5 
4.8 5.1 4.5 
4.7 4.6 4.6 
4.7 4.4 4.7 
4.6 4.4 4.5 
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TasLe 183.—Peanuts: 


PEANUTS—Continued. 
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Area and production in Spain, British, India, Japan, and 
Formosa, and exports from Senegal. 


[From official reports.] 


SPAIN. 
ower) = = ~ $ 
Year. Area. Production. Year. Area. Production. 
Tons of 2,000 | Tons of 2,900 
Acres. pounds. | Acres. pounds. 
18, 434 21, 62 1916 11, 490 12, 800 
18, 656 19, 626 11, 663 14, 273 
18, 928 22,319 19, 546 24,324 
14, 429 13, 834 
BRITISH INDIA. 
\| | 
Tons of 2,240 || | Tons of 2,240 
ounds. pounds, 
1, 214, 100 GOR 700) P1916. mr. oe. so eee 1,673,000 | . 1,058, 000 
1, 366, 400 669, 900M pon, oa: aes eee 2,334,000} 1, 196, 000 
2,105, 900 748,800.) TOUS. oo cae onsen ee 1, 894, 000 1, 042, 000 
2, 413, 000 FAT G00) OLIE. Sos ee eee 1,312,000 490, 000 
: } 
JAPAN. 
Winchester Winchester 
bushels. bushels. 
LOST Oo ERIE S6S: SOSRNLO1S ae! 2 ee eee 24,767 | 2,064,534 
24. (629s 8 OUGOD GSU N|elOTG sees oe see es 30,092 | 2 453,091 
22, 539 25 20Ss FOO LOL co= Ae ee ee oo eee 32, 990 2,335, 984 
23,350 | 2,216,271 
FORMOSA, 
Winchester Winchester 
bushels. bushels. 
44, 836 S800 304 aN bAQIE: 6 ced cee ee eee 50,512 | 1, 224, 623 
44, 503 S38 SOS el Ol Gas oS ae eee eee 51, 599 1,181, 655 
46,518 EAA, SOS Se NON 7 es: Seca ee en 53, 361 1, 401, 280 
47,627 | 1,006, 953 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PEANUTS EXPORTED 


FROM SENEGAL. 


Tonsof 2,000 


203) 663 
253, 487 


Dollars. 
7, 902, 182 
7,944, 452 

11, 054, 810 


| 
Tons of 2,000 


pounds. 
309, 224 
334, O71 


Dollars. 
13, 488, 637 
10, 865, 718 


Statisties of Truck Crops. 621- 


TRUCK CROPS. 


TaBLE 184.—Commercial acreage and production of truck crops in the United States for 
the years 1917 and 1918. (Revised March 13, 1920.) 


Num- Acreage. Production. 
ber of 
rop. Aes | | Unit of measure. 
Se 1917 1918 1917 1918 | 
. | 
Asparagus. . 24 31, 647 26, 459 36, 289 28, | 
RE Se See 2 s 2 004 | Tons. 
Beans (snap).............. 33 31,104} 131) 618 54; 156 56, 859 Sie 
Sates Siete to See ee - aS ae 92,715 603, 962 684, 812 Do. 
aloupess. hae ob ose 8! 5 39, 650 06 5,7 fandard ¢ 
Caulifioweri. 2 20 9; 086 9, 972 4 08" ord > aoe 148 sere gee 
Welery Worst. ce a ee 7 14, 500 14, 750 6, 597, 750 6, 436, 500 Do.2 
Com (sweet). -. 256.2 -.225 28 201, 645 278, 480 377, 688 511, 809 | Tons. 
Cucumbers: os. ss. 23 56, 521 63, 005 42, 581 111, 711 Do. 
HUG RUTOO aoe: SI Ra ee 8 12,500 15, 350 C, 348, 300 7,476,900 | Crates.® 
MONTORSE eee =9. ee ae 22 64, 460 64,715 | 19,133,000 | 19,336,000 | Bushels. 
LES Sis ee ea ans Seen 32 180, 407 127, 611 152, 462 132,769 | Tons. 
Potatoes (early Irish)-..... 16 267, 850 258,650 | 18,552,300 | 27,471,750 | Bushels. 
Strawberries........_...... 25 | 109, 510 83,820] 7,948,141 | 5,152,605 | Crates. 
Tomatoes... 42 | 370,850] 351,252] 1,074,596 | 1,462,869 | Tons. 
Watermelons.............. 17 120, 700 67,745 | 44,964,000 | 27,533,000 | Number. 
"Tita ice ee, Seas tee gear ba Aas be yOo le cae ee ee eee 
1 Crates of 1 dozen heads each. ‘ 3 Crates of 2 dozen heads each. 
2 Crates of 10 bunches of 1 dozen plants each. 4 Crates containing 24 quarts. 
CABBAGE, 


TaBLE 185.—Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of cabbages in the United 
States, 1915-1919. ( Unrevised.) 


arces r Production in cars—25,000 
Acreage harvested. | Yield per acre. pounds. 7 
State. | wet) ee. ? ee. 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 lagte 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919] 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1915 
| | 
- 

Early: Acres |Acres |Acres |Acres|Acres Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons| Cars.| Cars.| Cars.| Cars.| Cars. 
Calitts 2. =. 3,500} 3, 600) 3,800) 4,300, 5,160 8.5 8.5 7.0) 5.0) 4.0} 2,384) 2,448) 2,128) 1,720] 1, 651 
LE ee eee 3, 400) 4, 500) 5,700) 9,200) 3,950, 7.6, 7.6 2.0 5.3) 6.0) 2,064) 2,736) 912) 3,901) 1, 896 
iis eee 1, 500} 1, 600! 1, 600| 1,200 1,980 5.0, 5.0 2.0 3.0 4.0) 600] 640| 256, 288) “634 

pate 4,100] 4, 400) 8,900) 6, 650 4,420 3.3) 3.3 2.0, 0.8 5.0} 1,080] 1,160) 1,424) 425) 1, 772 
ate: 

JU Eee. 2 ee 1,100) 1,000; 1,000/ 1,500 1,380 8.3) 8.3 3.0 7.8 7.0 728| 664) 160] 936) 773 
Coldwiz:. 4 3, 700| 3, 200| 3,300) 4, 220) 3,420 10.8| 10.3 12.9 9.0, 10.0) 3,197] 2,637) 3, 406) 3, 038) 2, 736 
Idaho....-- 32 35 30 35 35, 9.0) 8.5) 8.6) 7.5) 100 23 4 20 21 28 
J eee 225 170, 8.0) 7.5 7.8 8.0; 5.0} 208) 225 147) 144 68 
inde. 1,400 830, 5.0) 3.5, 9.5) 8.2) 6.3) 520) 308} 988} 918] 418 
Towa......- 1,800) 1,170, 10.0] 6.5) 7.2) 7.0| 4.5) 2,240| 884) 576} 1,008} 424 
Cri aeee 8 é 200| 200, 9.3} 9.5) 8.7) 9.2) 8.6) 223) 266) 174) 147 136 
Molaro: 8 180} 470, 8.0) 8.5, 8.5) 8.4) 8.0} 1,001) 1,077) 231 121 301 
Mich.... 3,750 1,440 9.0) 7.1, 8.3 10.2) 6.8) 3,312) 1,363} 3,386) 3,101) 783 
Minn 1,650 1,740, 9.0} 6.4) 9.5) 9.3) 8.0] 1,656} 768) 1,900) 1, 227) 1, 118 
Miss 2,600, 1,450, 4.3) 4.3) 3.0, 5.7) 5.5) 416) 416) 504) 1,186) 638 
Mo.. 105} 250, 7.3) 8.3) 7.5) 9.4) 8.0; 79 76 75 79| 160 
Nebr... 25, 25 7e38| 823i 7.01 9.2) 9.0 38 36 14 18 18 
N.J 1,500} 1,390, 8.0} 9.2} 8.6, 8.7| 7.5) 1,056) 1, 248) 1,115) 1,044} 834 
INS 28, 000,20, 120, 10.0) 5.4) 7.3) 9.1) 6. 5/28, 720) 7, 690/16, 527/20, 384)10, 462 
NC. eke 500; 550} 350} 400) — 280} 9.0) 9.0) 4.5) 5.0) 3.5 260) 396 126} 160 78 
Ohio.....-.| 3,900) 2, 200] 3,500} 3,080) 2,030) 7.0} 5.3) 8.3) 7.0) 7.0) 2,184] 933) 2,324 1, 736} 1, 137 
Oree eases = 175} 200) 195 275) 275| 9.0) 9.5) 8.0, 7.0 11.0) 126) 152) 125 15 
‘ee 650)— 555) 350) - 275; 320) 10.0} 5.0) 7. 0} 9.0} 8.0) 520) 222 196} 198] 205 
CN GLA ee 2,300! 2,300! 3,100) 3,500 2,060, 9.0) 9.0) 3.0, 8.0) 7.5) 1,656) 1,656) 744) 2, 240) 1, 236 
BROMUS = «cir 250| 275) 300] 310; 420) 8.6) 8.2] 8.0) 8.8} 6.0) 172 0} 192) 218 201 
Uitahias «2 18 20 23 oe 25) 8.5} 8.2) 8.5! 7.5| 10.0) 12 13 16 15 20 
Va: 

E. Shore 

and Nor- 

folk sec.| 4,750] 5,050| 4,350] 3,050, 2,475) 9.2} 9.2] 4.6 7.3] 6.5] 3,504] 3,714] 1, 620] 1,780) 1,287 

Sere 1, 400| 1,700] 2) 150] 1,500| 1,520) 9.0) 7.1) 6.8) 8.9] .7.5| 1,008) 966) 1, 170] 1,068, 912 
Wash...... 165, = 185 175} 260 260) 9.2} 8.6) 8.6] 7.2} 10.0} 121) 127; 120) 150) 208 
Wiisteasmees 13, 500] 9, 200/11, 800|11, 500, 8,860] 9.9) 6.3} 8.2) 8.0) 7.2/10,692) 4,637) 7,741) 7,360) 5, 104 


1 New Orleans section. 
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CABBAGE—Continued. 
Tape 186.—Cabbage: Farm price, per 100 pounds on 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Jan 152 sane scence === 32.19 | $2.74 | $3.95] $1.17] $1.36] $1.87] $1.26] $1.89) $1.56 | $1.87 
Feb. 15..... 2.33 3. 26 5.65 1.21 1.41 2.07 1.d7 2.24 1.48 2.05 
Mar. 15... 2.71 2.86 6.77 1.38 1.38 2.03 1.03 2.88 1.26 2.14 
INV EE ES a8 3.79 2.98 7.61 1.50 Hee 2.24 1.15 3.17 1.33 2.29 
May 15......- 4.97 3. 23 7.53 1.93 2.53 2.05 1.58 2.98 1.38 2°77 
June dbs: seeeee 4.68 3.55 5.10 2.27 2.34 2.61 2.18 2.67 2.46 2.19 
VUtly Stee seees 4.23 3.41 3.23, 2.15 1.95 2.66 2.64 2.29 2.93 2.27 
INVES Mi otoneco 3.73 2.96 2.19 2.26 1.61 1.74 2.15 1.88 2.47 1.89 
Sept. 15.....- 3.08 2.45 1.76 2.17 1.24 1.50 LOTS 1.25 1-04 1.94 
Oct W5iese oa. 2.88 2.16 1.79 2.40 1.00 1.31 1.69 1.08 1.58 1.58 
Novy. 15.. 2.74 Se 2.66 2.61 -97 1.14 1.58 1.04 1.51 1.36 
Dec l5r.2. fe- tater 3.49 2.05 2.28 3.04 1.07 1.26 1.75 1.15 1.83 1.49 
ONIONS. 


TasiE 187.—Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of onions in the United 
States, 1915-1919. ( Unrevised.) 


Production (cars of 500 bushels 


Acreage harvested. Yield per acre. each) 


State. 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1915] 1916 | 1917 | 1918/1919] 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 


Early crop: |Acres.|Acres.|Acres.|Acres.|Acres.| Bu. | Bu.| Bu.| Bu.| Bu.) Cars.| Cars.| Cars.| Cars.| Cars. 
Cali 5 


dif 650} 900} 1,250) 1,400) 870) 325) 3 340} 330) -311} 422) 576; 850) 932) 541 
La.......} 2,000} 3,000} 3,000} 1,500} 350) 175) 165) 185) 190} 160; 7 990} 1,110} 570) 112 
ANSP SS Re 8 8, 943/10, 057/12, 050/18, 070} 6,630) 237] 225) 265) 144/ 240) 4,238) 4,525) 6,386) 5, 204/ 3,182 


1 Does not include acreage grown under contract with seedsmen. 


TABLE 188.—Onions: Farm price, cents per bushel on 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 


| 

Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
UE TaN iSite g e-pter wene 133.5 | 178.9] 208.4] 113.2 88.9 | 121.0 81.6} 117.0} 191.0 4 
Webi LO seco. wee cce tee 154.7 | 183.2 | 357.9] 126.3 97.6} 140.7 77.5 | 140.0 { 104.0 100.1 
Mar hostesses cae cache 199.8 | 147.0} 476.2} 130.3 95.3 | 155.2 77.0 | 167.0 | 105.0 92.5 
NDT hb seem ees ck ls ae 202.1 | 134.1 | 495.6 | 128.5] 104.4] 159.2 79.0] 175.0] 119.0} 103.4 
Mayulisce teen see oe 229.9 | 134.7 | 398.0] 123.3} 102.9] 152.6 87.2 | 177.0] 129.0] 102.8 
JUNO GG sence aoe eee 234.1 | 138.7 | 308.0] 188.8 | 102.9] 140.8 95.6 | 155.0] 134.0) 105.3 
WUlly Loser ae oe coe casts 232.0 | 162.6 | 201.0] 147.3 93.0 | 170.4] 101.7} 114.0] 122.0] 104.5 
PAU OLD rete sees ere 225.8 | 164.7 | 154.7] 183.5 86.3 | 187.9 | 105.1} 100.0} 116.0 99.8 
Septcdospeneesens eee 195.4 | 163.3! 142.9) 122.9 82.8 | 103.3 | 103.9 89.0} 104.0 99.4 
OCS MBNA a aeren cmctode 196.4 | 143.2] 157.5) 131.4 94.8 88.3 | 110.2 85.0} 102.0 93.2 
INOV= 1Omensnseeene sale zler ont 43e 10 at ror Ouea bares 94.8 84.4) 114.9 84.0} 103.0 94.6 
DeGr ho cesetctae cctnee 24558) JSUT LTT LO 275.7 99.6 92.3 | 114.9 84.0 | 113.0 98.8 
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Statistics of Tomatoes, Turnips, and Sugar. 625 
TOMATOES—Continued. 
TaBLe 190.—Tomatoes: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1919. 
Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
240.3 219.1 194.3 161.5 141.4 167.4 161.4 127.0 
177.0 133.1 124.3 88.4 66.4 92.5 95.8 75.6 
137.2 103.0 109.5 75.6 56.9 63.0 68.0 58.7 
nh ey | 108.6 7.6 82.1 67.9 60.3 73.0 62.3 
TURNIPS. 
TaBiy 191.—Turnips: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1919. 
Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
AG es te ae ae 82.1 88. 4 78. 6 48.6 42.9 56.8 49:60 eee ears 
HIGH AB: Sarees 2 aie 84.7 89.9 gl.1 49.6 51.1 60. 0 SGCH hae le Oe 
NGL ieee takes ee 98.9 79.6 76.4 68. 4 45.9 47.4 56.1 44.6 
Dyan 1G Se ee ee 101.8 79.0 81.1 73.3 45.1 48.4 55. 1 49.1 
SUGAR. 
TABLE 192.—Sugar: Production in the United States and its possessions, 1856-57 to 
1918-19.1 


[Data for 1912-13 and subsequently beet sugar, also Louisiana and Hawaii cane sugar, estimated by 
United States Department of Agriculture; Porto Rico, by eg Department of Porto Rico; Philippine 
Islands, production estimated by the Philippine Department of Agriculture and exports for vears ending 
June 30, Forsources of data for earlier years, see Yearbook for 1912, p. 650. A short ton is 2,000 pounds.] 


Cane sugar (chiefly raw). 


Beet 
sugar aaa 
Year. (chiefly | Louisi- | Other | Porto | 5,74; | 7RMP- | Total 
refined). ana, States.2 Rico, : Islands? 

Average: Short tons.| Short tons.) Short tons.| Short tons.| Short tons.|Short tons, |Short tons. 
etsoo-V tod So0-6l ck ae 132, 402 5, 978 75, 364 44 260, 190 
1861-62 to 1865-66 .... 269 74, 036 1, 945 71, 765 54, 488 202, 503 
1866-67 to 1870-71... 448 44,768 3, 818 96, 114 81, 485 226, 633 
1871-72 to 1875-76... 403 67, 341 4,113 87, 606 119, 557 279, 020 
1876-77 to 1880-81... 470 104, 920 5, 327 76,579 169, 067 383, 403 
1881-82 to 1885-86... . 692 124, 868 7, 280 87, 441 189, 277 485, 633 
1886-87 to 1890-91... . 1,922 163, 049 8, 439 70,112 186, 129 555, 091 
1891-92 to 1895-96... 19,406 | 268, 655 6, 634 63, 280 286, 629 807, 142 
1896-97 to 1900-1901 - . 58, 287 282, 399 4, 405 61, 292 134, 722 823, 690 
1901-2 to 1905-6 239, 730 352, 053 12, 126 141, 478 108,978 | 1,257, 673 
1906-7 to 1910-11 479, 153 348, 544 13, 664 282, 136 145, 832) 1,785, 370 
TOGO seme er eee 184,606 | 360, 277 4,048| 103,152] 355,611 75,011 | 1,932, 705 
NOU 2-3 tisbocs ce orcs ace=n- 218, 406 368, 734 4,169 100, 576 437, 991 123,108 | 1, 252,984 
oe. eae 240, 604 255, 894 22,176 138, 096 367, 475 82,855 | 1,10/, 100 
Qu Bis aes Bea ee a 242,113 398, 195 16, 800 151, 088 426, 248 125, 271 1, 859, 715 
ACU EGS eS eee ee 312, 921 377, 162 13, 440 214, 480 429, 213 138, 645 | -1, 485, 861 
Tr Wey ee eon Poe 483, 612 257, 600 14, 560 206, 864 440,017 132,602 | 1,535, 255 
RONG 8 RS icant 463,628 | 380, 800 13,440 | 230,095 | 521,123} 167,242] 1,776,328 
1908-9... 425,884 | 397,600 16,800] 277,093} 535,156 | 123,876 | 1,776,409 
1909-10. . 512, 469 AA, 11,200] 346,786] 517,090} 140,783 1,892,328 
1910-11. - 510, 172 342, 720 12, 320 349, 840 566, 821 164,658 | 1,946, 531 
Tie Da aie ee ee 599, 500 352, 874 8, 000 371, 076 595, 038 205,046 | 2,131,534 
POO ht eo eee ee 692, 556 153, 573 9, 000 398, 004 546,524 | §345,077 | 2,144,734 
HONG ean bere we eee na. iss 733,401 | 292, 698 7,800] 351,666] 612,000] 6 408,339} 2, 405,904 
1Gueise eee ene 722,054 | 242,700 8,920] 346,490] 646,000 | 6 421,192 | 2,382, 356 
TOI Geen or oe 874, 220 137, 500 1,120 483, 590 592,763 | ©412,274 | 2, 501, 467 
OLGA ea are, oe 820, 657 303, 900 7, 000 503, 081 644,663 | 5 425,266 | 2,704, 567 
1917-18 765, 207 243, 600 2,240 462, 819 576,700 | ® 399,033 |......!.-.. 
1918-19 760, 950 263, 450 SUSY pe Ope ec mace Abdalla eeonoccg | Roereerr cee 
TOTOLO0S ean kon) 763, 848 115, 590 L2G Vices wie an telnet cealon Shahan als vee tense 


10 s give production of beet sugar for 1899 as 81,729 short tons; for 1904, 253,921; 1909, 501,682; 

ror pate en a peels Louisiana for 1839, 59,974 short tons; 1849, 226,001 hogsheads; 1859, 221,726 hogs- 
rena 1869, 80,706 hogsheads; 1879, 171,706 hogsheads; 1889, 146,062 short tons; 1898, 278,497 short tons; 
1899, 159,583; and 1909, 325,516 short tons; cane sugar in other States, 1839, 491 short tons; in 1849, 21,57 
hogsheads: in 1859, 9,256 hogsheads; in 1869, 6,337 hogsheads; in 1879, 7,166 hogsheads; in 1889, 4,580 short 
tons; in 1899, 1,691; and in 1909, 8,687 short tons. f ; 

2 Includes Texas only, es to 1902-3. Unofficial returns prior to 1918-19. 

3 orts for years ending June 30. ; 7 

4 xp orte f asia not available for this period. Production in 1878-79 1,254 short tons; in 1879-80, 1,304 
short tons. é 

5 Producticn. 
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Tasie 193.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1913-1919. 


[Figures for 1919 are subject to revision.] 


Yield per 
acre. 


Farm value. 


Beets produced (weight as delivered to factories), 


Area of beets. 
Harvested. 
State and year.! 
Planted. Per cent Quantity. 
Amount. of 
planted 
California: Acres. Acres. | Percent.| Short tons 

LG 10 Siete ee ae ene 129,500 | 110, 931 85. 66 819, 638 
191Se ee os a 120,900 | 100, 684 83. 28 858, 028 
1017 Seo es 190,200 | 161, 909 85.13} 1,331, 548 
MOUG = Bars kao SOR ee 159,100 | 141,097 88. 68 1, 477, 426 
78.19 1, 790, 099 
88. 65 1, 443, 846 
87.95 | 1, 857, 649 
89.12 2, 018, 298 
50. 45 201, 407 

85. 69 4 
81.17 312, 067 
86. 87 357, 137 
73.15 1, 108, 908 
85. 48 966, 676 
72. 89 524, 195 
81. 65 543, 766 
92. 22 580, 284 
95. 84 485, 070 
92. 50 473, 494 
91.70 424,913 
81. 66 280, 450 
90.16 315, 371 
82.71 219, 931 
75.97 147, 718 
LOLOR mereeasee. eee 109,700 | 101,780 92.78 1, 070, 733 
LOLS AM ie Sache S.C 90,1 81, 717 90. 70 1, 003, 013 
NOY fe Ai eee en Ba 91, 100 80, 289 88.13 762, 028 
LOLGE etc na ten doce 77, 400 68, 211 88.13 798, 119 

ey 

83. 33 143, 500 
83. 22 99,777 
69. 50 79, 372 
66. 67 61, 500 
60. 88 401, S41 
73. 66 432, 683 
66. 81 420, 093 
85. 21 399, 379 
78. 22 6, 396, 860 
86.13 | 5,948,798 
82. 43 5, 980, 377 
86.57 | 6, 228, 256 
92. 02 6, 511, 274 

93.94 | 5,585, 
91. 33 5, 886, 000 
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1In this table the acreage and production of beets are credited to the respective State 
were made into sugar and not to the States in which the beets were Satealig eee bleiecoers 
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TABLE 194.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 19138-1919— 
Continued. 


[Figures for 1919 are subject to revision. ] 


~ db 
g N Analysis of | Recov f 
Saar ? naly covery 0 
§ & gar beets used beets. sucrose. 4 
Sous 3 
§ HI ® 3 
3 | ; Ce : s iS 2) a of ‘od 
State and year. | 5 SS Bis 3 cs) rs © 3 3 Q 
a |e sR > = ee nah o one 
o | a a 3 = a Bog an a os jag 
ems ee leer ne |fe 3 | ae4ee 
=| 3 o3 S| AS 9 a Ae, 
8 3 & a 3 ea of bm © 'sb en Oe 1 Be 
ae es g | 8 E Soloe. |e eee slag 
Le Be a Fa g : A | Se Seei58 
fm |< n < < oe AY AY Ay Ay A 
Short Shor t Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
tons, Acres, | tons. | Short tons.| cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 


127,907 | 110,931] 7.39] 819,638 | 16.64 |....... 15.61 | 93.81 | 1.03 
122,795 | 100,684] 840} 845,728 | 17.03 | 81.50 | 14.52 | 95,26] 2.51 
209, 325 | 161,909 | 8.16 | 1,321,716 | 18.48 | 82.91 | 15.84 | 95.71 | 2.64 
236,322 | 141,097 | 10.37 | 1,462,895 | 18.35 | 84.13 | 16,15 | 88.01) 2.20 
2.75 
2.03 
2.01 
1.9 


198, 881 | 184,770 | 9.69 | 1,790,099 | 13. 86 |....... 11.11 | 80.16 
191, 880 | 125, 882 | 10.83 | 1,363,277 | 16.10 | 85.96 | 14.07 | 87.39 
234,303 | 161,476 | 10. 84 | 1,749,875 | 15.40 | 85.16 | 13.39 | 86.95 
252, 147 | 188,568 | 10.25 | 1,933,591 | 15.00 | 85.79 | 13.04 | 86.93 


25,867 | 27,094] 7.43 201,407 | 15.60 |....--: 12. 84 | 82.31 | 2.76 
44,682 | 32,306 | 10.12 326,979 | 16.57 | 86.46 | 13.66 | 82.44] 2.91 
38,376 | 37,745] 7.59 286,446 | 16.74 | 84.84 | 13.40 | 80.05] 3.34 
45,874 | 42,135] 7.87 331,478 | 16.95 | 86.39 | 13.84 | 81.65 | 3.11 


132, 268 | 121,498 | 9.13 | 1,108,908 | 14.65 |....-.. 11.93 | 81.43 | 2.72 
127,979 | 114,976 | 7.74 890, 238 | 16.61 | 85.49 | 14.38 | 86.5% | 2.23 


64, 247 82,151 5. 62 461,721 | 16.28 | 86.57 | 13.91 } 85.44) 2.37 
69, 341 99,619 | 5.05 502,705 | 16.37 | 85.22 | 13.79 | 84.24 | 2.58 
65,550 | 59,756} 9.71 680,284 | 13.72) |<. <.i.-2 11.30 | 82.36} 2.42 
63, 494 42,746 | 10.60 453,266 | 16.05 | 86.14 | 14.01 | 87.29 | 2.04 
53, 893 51, 337 9. 22 443,355 | 14.91 | 80.71 | 12.16 | 81.56] 2.75 
51, 945 41,083 | 10.34 404,017 | 15.51 | 81.12 | 12.86 | 82.91 | 2.65 
30,165 | 30,295 | 9.26 280,450 | 14.39 |....... 10.76 | 74.77 | 3.63 
35,476 | 32,547 8.94 291,064 | 15.74 | 84.23 | 12.19 | 77.45 | .3.55 
24, 467 24, 234 8. 36 202,624 | 16.24 | 86.25 | 12.08 | 74.38 | 4.16 
18,234 | 24,767] 5.56 137,696 | 15,89 | 83.36 | 13.24 | 83.382 | 2.65 
119, 829 | 101,780 | 10.52 | 1,070,733 | 14.49 |....... 11.19 | 77.23 | 3.30 
105,794 | 81,717 | 11.08 905, 064 | 15.29 | 84.21 | 11.69 | 76.46 | 3.60 
83, 662 80,289 | 8.68 696,522 | 15.61 | 82.27 | 12.01 | 76.94 3.60 
90,277 | 68,211 | 10.38 708,237 | 16.05 | 84.79 | 12.75 | 79.44 | 3.30 
13,849 | 13,500 | 10.63 143,500 } 12.92 |....... 9.65 | 74.69 | 3.27 
13,358 | 12,400] 7.54 93,467 | 16.29 | 82.40 | 14.29 | 87.72 |) 2.00 
8, 032 9,800 | 7.23 70, 830 | 15.03 |-.--.-- 11,34 | 75.45 | 3.69 
6, 800 7,000} 8.39 58, 700 | 14.90 |....... 11.58 | 77.72 | 3.32 
49,532 | 46,879 | 8.57 401,841 | 15.08 |....... 12.33 | 81.76 | 2.75 
55, 492 50, 752 8.05 408,423 | 15.95 | 84.31 | 13.59 | 85.20) 2.36 
48,902 | 55,856} 7.03 392,456 | 15.4 81.87 | 12.46 | 82.14} 2.71 
49,717 | 52,828} 7.20 380,354 | 15.69 | 82.67 | 13.07 | 83.30} 2.62 
United States: 
1GIOR eee cevece| 90io.s--. 763, 848 | 696,503 | 9.18 | 6,396,860 | 14.33 |....... 11.94 | 83.32 | 2.39 
NOLS Oates aaisie's 20 89 81 | 760,950 | 594,010 | 9.39 | 5,577,506 | 16.18 | 84.70 | 13.64 | 84.30] 2.54 
ROL eterae go's 91 74 | 765,207 | 664,797 | 8.46 | 5,625,545 | 16.28 | 83.89 | 13.60 | 83.54 | 2.68 
CU ae eee 74 80 | 820,657 | 665,308 | 8.90 | 5,919,673 | 16.30 | 84.74 | 13.86 | 85.03 | 2.44 
OTS esos oe ain’ 67 92 | 874,220 | 611,301 | 10.10 | 6,150,293 | 16.49 | 84.38 | 14.21 | 86. 17} 2.28 
UO14 5 sieseae <a 60 85 | 722,054 | 483,400 | 10.9 | 5,288,500 | 16.38 | 83.89 | 13. 65 | 83.33 | 2.73 
NOUS faciextee nines fs) 85 | 733,401 | 580,006 | 8.76 | 5,659,462 | 15.78 | 83.22 | 12.96 | 82.13 2. 82 


1 Acreage and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 
made into sugar. 

2 Based upon weight of beets. ; j 

8 Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

4 Percentage of sucrose actually extracted by factories. |. : 

5 Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molasses and es Dp. 

6 Includes 2 factories in Washington, 3 in Wyoming, and 1 each in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Montana. 
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Tape 195.—Cane-sugar production of Louisiana, 1911-1919. 
(Figures for 1919 are from returns made before the end of the season, and are subject to revision.] 


Average Cane used for sugar. ; Molasses made.! 
Year of | Factories Su Sugar |. 
" gar 1 
cane in opera- ade made, per 28 
tt. tion. " ton of Average . : er ton 
harves iets Area. eY aeee. Production. Total ofeGear: 


Number. | Short tons. | Pounds. Acres. Shorttons.| Short tons. Gallons. Cohen . 
120 


We ces. 188 | 352,874 310, 000 19 5, 887,292 | — 35,062, 525 
2012: 25822 126} 153,573 142 | 197; 000 11 2) 162,574 | 14,302,169 93 
GRE Se 153 | 292,698 139 | 248) 000 17 4214000 | 24) 046, 320 82 
Flt cee 149} 242/700 152 | 213,000 15 3,199,000} 17,177, 443 71 
1015s. oe 136} 137,500 135 | 183, 000 11 2,018,000 | 12,743, 000 93 
Aes 150 ‘900 149 | 221.000 18 4'072;000 | 26, 154, 000 86 
NOLioetenes 140 | 243/600 128 | 244° 000 15.6} 3,813,000] 30,728,000 126 
HOUB ih ee 134| 280,900 135 | 231)200 18 £170,000 | 28 049; 000 100 
1OLOM, Seca Sem e 115,590 131 | 176,500 10 12765, 000 |e. e een 2) oe 


1 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association; figures 
for later years as reported by Bureau of Crop Estimates, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Tape 196.—Area of sugar cane and production of cane sirup in the United States, 1918 


and 1919. 
: [Not including sorghum.} 
Total cane area. mp ah as Sirup made. 
States. Se Je 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Gallons. Gallons. 
7, 200 7, 400 7,000] 1,369, 000 959, 000 
67, 300 56, 000 50,000 | 10,640, 000 8, 500, 000 
16, 300 17, 000 13, 000 4, 590 , 800, 000 
61, 000 51, 000 56, 000 8, 480, 000 8, 195, 000 
30, 500 26,7 23, 500 6, 675, 000 4,740, 000 
303, 000 20, 800 7,500 3,874,000 | 10,793, 000 
17, 000 7, 800 1,300 2,421, 000 , 000 
2, 800 2, 200 1,7 336, 000 170, 000 


506, 100 | 188,900 | 180,000 | 38,385,000 | 36,377,000 


1 Texas had a poor crop in 1918, due to drought; and a good crop in 1919. 
TaBLE 197.—Total and per capita sugar supply of the United States, 1901-1919. 


[The ‘‘supply’’ shown below consists of domestic production, plus imports, minus exports, and is quoted 
from the Statistical.A bstract of the United States for 1918, pp. 560-561, for all years except 1919. Figures 
for 1919 are based upon the Bureau of Crop Estimates reports on production and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce reports on exports and imports. The average per capita supply is computed 
from the Census estimates of population for June 1, each year. No allowance has been made for sugar 
carried over from one fiscal year to the next. ] 


Supply (“‘consump- Supply (‘‘consump- 
tion’’) of sugar. tion’’) ofsugar. 
Year ending June 30— Sy ae Year ending June 30— SS 
er Per 
: Total. capita. Total. capita 
Millions Millions 
Pounds. of pounds | Pounds. 
71.96 || 1911 7, 236 TiS 
63.35 || 19 7, 862 82.43 
78. 92 8, 324 85.04 
68. 66 8, 794 89.14 
71.66 8, 627 86.04 
70.91 8,169 83. 96 
75. 74 7, 960 78.13 
Ss _ & 468 81.81 
a 76.97 
80. 43 8,735 : 
79.90 rae a 
78.27 | 


1 Preliminary. 
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Taser 198.—Cane-sugar production of Hawaii, 1918-1919. 
[Figures for 1919 are subject to revision.) 


629 


Cane used for sugar. Average extraction 
i Average of sugar. 
Island, and year end- | length Sugar Total 
ing Sept. 30. ofcam-/ made. | 4199 har aoe ame tn Bet 
paign. vi -| yie ereasent cane Per cent | short 
vested. per ue: anne ofcane. | ton of 
acre cane. 
| 
Short Short Short 
Hawaii: Days. tons Acres. tons to 7 
(OS Se aie See 180 | 208,204] — 53, 500 32 | 1,731,000 | 100,300 (7 1494 eee 
OTS Me ee me oe 171 | 162}900 | 52;700 28 | 1,498; 000 | 130; 800 10. 87 ty 
101 pe ae a ae i84 | 232)140] 52) 700 36 | 1,898,000 | 100; 300 12. 23 245 
1CiGu eS oe 179 | 197,130] 52)627 33 | 1,713,759 | 98,787 11:50] * 230 
19lnee oe ee 196 | 240,300} 50; 800 41 | 23099,000 | 1007200 11.45 59 
WM 174 | 213,000 | 51,000 36 | 1,854,000 |..... as oes Ee 330 
wo ee ose 170 | 197,212 53, 600 2 e793 000) | ae eee son, 11.58 232 
TOC ie ee es 161 | 108,943 | 22,300 
MOIR Rey bes ees 162 | 1377800 | 21; 400 ry 1,087; 000 28 600 1399 388 
1917 207 | 119,218 | 25; 400 41 | 1,040,000} 51,300 11, 46 229 
191 | 108,632} 21,392 43 927,970 | 51,712 1.71 234 
203 | 115,700 | 21,000 45 941,000 ] 49, 200 12. 30 246 
214 | 1217000 | 21, 600 50 | 1,089,000 |..... San seas tis W 222 
198 | 100,340} 20,800 42 24 O00 aieme ae 11.93 239 
169 | 132,990} 20,000 47 39, 000 
231 | 162200 | 23; 100 ag Pek ae 000 30 00 12, 38 oat 
160 | 147,755 | 23, 600 47] 13108,000 | 49/300 13. 33 267 
168 | 150,311 | 19/911 55 | 1,098,247 | 51; 897 13. 69 "O74 
174 | 160,300} 19,800 57 | 1,126,000] 44, 400 14.24 285 
167 | 145,000 | 19,400 54 | 1,054,000 |....--.... 13. 76 215 
152 | 124,820 | 19,700 47 929,000 |...:-..... 13. 44 269 
204 | 155,085 | 23,900 49 | 1,176,000) 45,400} 13. 
193 | 113/800 | 22/600 50 | 1)005,000 | . 47) 100 f 32 oF 
214 | 145,550 | 22,200 53 | 1,174,000 | 44,200 12.39. |< 248 
179 | 136,690 | 21, 489 52| 1,119,448]  43,936.|. _ 12. 21 244 
205 | 129,700 | 21, 600 47 | 1,019,000} 46, 000 12. 73 255 
188 | 133,000 | 20,700 44 903,000 |-25. 0-522 14.73 295 
157 | 124,152 | 20,500 29)|' 1, 003; 000) ee anetne 12. 38 248 
178 | 600,312 119,700 40 | 4,744,000 | 239, 900 12.65 253 
184 | 576,700 | 119; 800 41 | 4)855,000 | 276,800 11. 88 238 
190 | 644,663 | 123,900 42.| 5,220,000 | 245, 100 12. 35 247 
180 | 592)763 | 115, 419 42 | 4/859, 424 | 246,332 12. 20 244 
195 | 646,000 | 113, 200 46 | 5,185,000 | 239,800 12. 46 249 
183 | 612,000 112,700 43 | 4,600,000 |.....-...- 12. 49 250 
169 | 546,524 | 114, 600 30 |he4 4767 O00 aneee ee: 12. 21 244 
TABLE 199.—Sugar: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1913-1919. 
; Refined. 
Raw, centrifugal, 96° 
Date. ee Cut loaf. Suaau sted aie oF! Soft sugar No. 1. 
|} 
“ Aver- A Aver- = Aver- " Aver- 
Low. | High age. Low. | Tigh. age. Low. | High. age. Low. | igh age, 
1913. Gis) (Cis. |) (Cis. A, Cis. |) Clay Cis |. Cis. Cis. Cia | Cts. | Cea ae Ges: 
January—June......- CET | Ee ane ee Ds Coan on NOL Ree cua AOS WA. OB Hh ase: 4.65 | 4.00 |.-...- 
July-December.....| 3.12] 3.80 |....... BLO5 IeaGOlls ees 4.15 | 4.85 |....... 4.05 | 4.55 |...... 
1914. 
January-June......- NGOs AR cl aes BeOS WS, 25-155 249 22 3486..\ 4386, beeee 3560 ON eeeee 
July-December.....| 3.26 | 6.52 |....... 5.25 |. 8.40 |..-.... 3.85 | 7.55 |.....-- FRAN REAIP IV oe 
1915. 
January—June......- Se Op wba-O20les ven Fa hae BOL ee 4ig5 | Bible eae 4.70°| 5.85 |...--. 
July-December.....} 3.50] 5.20|....... RESON WROD Wisse. ZS SON GRP pee 4.65 | 5.90 |...... 
1916. 
January-—June....... i233 iG. 624| 3 ee Gibb if. 880i Meat BTS VFO |scasan< 6150.1) 7250! |cemee 
July-December. . ..- 4.89 | 6.65 |.....-- TAO G80: Ioscsnee Bee war: eee: 6.10 | 7.50 |.-..-. 
1917. 
January-June....... 29 ety Cae ae TEG0i fea, OO ene saae 6.715) | 5B 2 sae. 6/60 | 7. 3B) e205 
July-December.....| 5.92] 7.77 |.....-- QuOCdNONO0. fens. E50 | 8045 Weless.: 7.35 | 8.25 |... 
1918. 
January-June....... 6.00] 6.00| 6.05] 8.95] 9.65| 8.97 | 7.45 | 8.20 | 7.50 | 7.30| 8.00] 7.32 
July-December-....| 6.00} 7.28] 6.81] 9.00 | 10.50] 9.95 | 7.50 | 9.05 | 8.41 | 7.35 | 8.85 | 8.30 


. 
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Tasie 199.—Sugar: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1913-1919— 


Continued. 
Refined. 
Raw, Salida, a 96° : 
olarization. 
Date. 8 Cut loaf. genie rae °F | Soft sugar No. 1. 
. Aver- « Aver- Fi Aver- Aver- 
Low. | High. age. Low. | High. age. Low. |High. age. Low. h. age 
1919. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts Cts. Cts. | Cts Cts Cts. Cts. 

WERMISLY ss cae cat tose 7. 28 7.28 7.28 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8. 85 8.85 
Mebilarys=>-t2--... 7.28 | 7.28] 7.28] 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 
Marci -4 835 0220.2. 7.28 | 7.28] 7.28] 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 
oO) nd be eae el > ot a 7.28 | 7.28| 7.28] 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85. 
MOY oF gree tte 7.283 | 7.28 | 7.28 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8. 85, 
WMIBcice oo: ces as ce a8 7.28 | 7.28) 7.28} 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 
January-June.| 7.28 |. 7.28} 7.28 | 10.5€ | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9 05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 

ARR Pete secrste toe is toa 7.28 | 7.28| 7.28} 10.50 | 10.50} 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8. 85 
AUSuStaaseec sto sae 7.28 7.28 7.28 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8. 85 
September .......-.- 7:28 | 7.28] 7.28] 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 
Oetobern: o225- 4.5 7. 28 7.23 | 7.28 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 
November. ....----- 7.28 | 7.28 | 7.28} 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8. 85 
December....------- 7.28 | 13.04 | 9.27] 10.50} 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.02 | 8.85 8.85 
July-December| 7.28 | 13.04 | 7.61 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 9.00 | 9.05 | 9.025 | 8.85 8.85 


TastE 200.—Sugar: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, 1918. 


[The following kinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white candied, 
caramel, chanaca (Peru), crystal cube, — muscovado, panels. The following have been excluded: 
“Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 
See ‘‘ General note,’” Table 101.) 


EXPORTS. 
: [000 omitted.] 
Average | Average 
Country. 1909-1913,| 1917 1918 Country, i909 1913. 1917 1918 
From— Pounds. | Pounds. 
sot ee Perdieena des oes 7 
71,221 || Philippine Islands ..| 358,865 | 453,946 | 602, 425 
a a pounie seteeeee sees 316 |....--.---|-------- - 
We :293,912 USS aosise ene areas 1 O28") oe oacgateceen ees 
Dominican Republic] 184, 7 9; 929 | 264,624 || ‘Trinidad and Tobag 87, 30 Pep es lie 
Dutch East Indies. .|2,825, 111 |2,610, 928 |....°....|| United Kingdom... ,207|  2,470| 1,804 
Egypt pak sesamiae 116 121 | ° 97,296 |" 37,659 || Other countries... 660, 878’ [s. 2c kaeee Rees 
Starelstats Wikiatsleieiatehetale od OE OT oe ics rs 
Hrancegs seen. tate 413,795 | 188,727 | 136, 672 Total.......- 44° O44 Tas | © een ee 
IMPORTS. - 
Into— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds Into— Pounds. | Pounds. Po nd 
Boe igs hace a8 0 . u . 3 ounds, 
Nice eee ig 405 |, saate || Newaeed ae 195) 94 |" "1487389 | “ii1/367 
British India....___. 1,431, 980 | 928,759 |1,190,562 || Norway............. 104,651 | 124; 531 é 
British South Africa.“ 60,517 | 28/337 | °45,091 || Persia............... 218, 708 ene ee 
Canadaseessssgenee -.| 595,785 | 794,118 | 657,926 || Portugal............ 79, 269))| 2. oan a econ 
Chile. 20202220202 169, 931 | 199,106 |.........|] Singapore......-....| 163,220 |......2..|ccs. cess 
China 202020222. 687, 243 | | 826,277 |i,165.173 |) Switzerland. —--- 2°. 236, 403 | 235, 560 | 160, 649 
Desieathig 43,637 | 3,577 649 || United Kingdom... | 3,707, 211 |2, 413, 410 |2, 016, 755 
piwan@e eee | 00 168 | oe hoe al Otbee reas ot eee ee ee 
Hrangpsc.tgdscc-- ss 372,305 |i, 156, 5 | 875,505 || Pies ees Ra) ae sa 2) sea 
Aly See ee ead ee 8,499 | 7123'964 | 81,638 Total 44-22. 4 5 
JAPA Sse eosceec ek 353,885 | 175,482 | 496,720 9 280, 908 IS 20a cet oni 2 


1 Not including receipts from Hawaii amounting to an average for five 
ading rec ; awail, ar years 1909-191 
in 1917 to 1,253,562,475, and in 1918, 1,009,749,843 pounds; and frown Porto Rico toan Bet Rabe ee LS 
years 1909-1913 of 642,628,376; in 1917 to £42,439,175, and in 1918 to 801,329,419 pounds. 
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iene 201. aad production of undermentioned countries, campaigns of 1909-10 to 
1918-19. 


BEET SUGAR (RAW). 
awee pee 0 ee Ee Nn da mel: Be ae 


Average ' Average 
Country. 1909-10, | 1917-1© | 1918-19 Country. 1909-10, | 1917-18 | 1918-19 
1913-14. 1913-14. 
NORTH AMERICA, po ee BE EUROPE—contd. Short Short Short 
ons. ons. tons. tons. tons. 
United States....... 6095620] 2765, 207, |, 760! 950! |h Roumania....2....-) 89,280 |.22. A ec lals 2c. 
anes. ayes. ce 11,457 BIS OG8 Pes sneak 15133, 804i sek eae 
Dotel, . osc es G2isOam eet OL GODT Peek eae palin: eae eas eer ere Orie 154,319 "64, 936 a 
BUROPE o;ai | ia;ias 
Sine -EMnrarysatnCoe soo Necsncno-|eccceceeel|,  Lobalisic. ste. | 7,808, 180 | 5-2. doe clasece eee 
Balptum= o. 2 2 en 276, 075 | 142,497 | 80,949 
BuleSeris:.. 6.2 ac. Sc ° 688 SUROHAS Ae Hee 
SHIM ALE htaccess 127, 602 | . 148,700 | 155,755 
PATIGR cei as 759,426 | 220,752 | 121,374 |} Australia............ 719 O04: | Coane 
Germany =. 2236-6 b. 2,429,141 |1,530,913 ]1,317,628 
USI ae ae US GAO: facas =e pea ee ae Grand total ~-| "8,480,551 i222 -.2e-c<|saceteces 
Netherlands.-....... 246,341 214,891 | 181,986 
CANE SUGAR. 
NORTH AMERICA. SOUTH AMERICA— 
continued. 
United States: 
Houisiana..5...>.. 301,173 | -248,000 | 280,900 || Peru.......-........ 210,608| 276,575 |2s2s2---2 
BHORAS Ao mwicatw see es 9, 664 2,240 1,125 
ES aU epee ee ee 567,495 | 576,700 | 600,312 Potal.incisne=.- O62, 878 Mo dseectatal ests ee ee 
POLLO RICO... sosiax Bion eos eee eee 2 ee eee 
Virgin Islands..-...- DDD Oe =o rcrieia| oe cee, Se EUROPE 
Central America: E 
British Honduras - Uy til |S ee ee PS DalW eae cieiec epia= 17,059 6, 297 7,295 
Costa Rica......-. 2,922 5, 100 4,225 
Guatemala.....---. 8, 284 a et 4G ae ASIA, 
INicaragua......<62 5,000 1 1 
Salvanee a "137616 ae mesial exe ”__.|| British India........ 2,614, 396 |3, 616, 480 |2, 617, 440 
MexiCo=.7% -. woeeeee 163,030) |iz= eee on-e-|s 5 ean WORIROSAE oe. ee oes 192° 299 518, 089 988° 000 
West Indies JADA cee cone oes ee CSE RM (apr ae esl Shey ale 
British— SEV. cece ees et gad 1,919, 442 1, 960,118 
AN TIPU Ao. onc 14,679 Philippine Islands - 170, 447 O40 | o-eeae ses 
Barbados. ...-.- , 000 a —S= 
Jamaicans. ose.) 623,806 | = 3d, 840) |-52__ Mobale cerecce 2 A DBO DOG | ee cares al aoe 
WMO CSAEESG aco] ee See. we cae anes nee eee 
st. Christopher..|. ~ 13,252 |\----. -=---|+---+---- 
Bie Paeiseoce.. ) 1g yas Ve oles ares eee aoe 67, 128 
Sievincentess -tmem oto Te |) OdeupJs2seo. 2 233, 671 
Trinidad and 88, 165 
‘Pobag0s=2= ses 51,275 79,398 | 50,687 ? 
Oba arr ole 2, 295, 353 |3,859, 613 |4,448,389 27. 800 
Dominican Re- 41. 658 
Publ! sees st 106,539 | 172,800 | 186,682 2 
ee eee ee oa oo cis Ie. > Dotalenc! AGG UES Sec live eae 
Guadeloupe...) 40,917 | 30,864 | 25,142 Dotalece ae anh 5 eee 
Martinique....| } 42° BOS leper tsa iat ie OCEANIA. 
OLS nde <= BE OGA MRO MN peesee cae le act tn age ase nee 216, a 366,900 | 212,775 
es tits oe oe eras oe GOZO e Bo ates Sen Reem eee 
AMERICA. 
wae oe si No) a = BOOKOBO" eee soe eee ees a 
Argentina.......---- 193,853 | 1385 780-}.-.....~- 
PAZ Pela sasce ss 138,284 | 302,627 | 440,920 Total cane su- 
Guiana: [gh epee, are 9: 970; 830)"|!So2 were a eae 
SiBrifistieee.-. s2socc 106,194 | 121,163 | 120,467 = 
Dwiteh Se. sacs - |e OTL Apt Al ee an Total beet and A 
PAraPlIay se. 2-5 -5=0 1, 363 808 619 cane sugar. ./18, 451,381 |.....:..--|--------- 


1 Exports, 
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TaBLE 202.—Sugar: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 201, 1895-96 


to 1918-19. 
2 : : 
Production. | Production. 
Year | Year. 
Cane.1 Beet. Total Cane.1 Beet. Total. 

Short tons. | Short tons.| Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
1895-96......- , 832,000 | 8,091,000 |) 1907-8....... 7,926,000 | 7,390,000 | 15,316, 000 
1906-0 eeeeene 5,549,000 | 8,720,000 || 1908-9....... 654,000 | 7,350,000 | 16,004, 000 
1907-080 eee 457,000 | 8,663, 000 || 1909-10... .. 423,000 } 6,991,000 | 16,414,000 
1898-99....... 5,616,000 | 8,971,000 |} 1910-11.__._- , 540,000 | 9,042,000 | 18, 582, 000 
1899-1900..... , 262,000 | 9,651,000 || 1911-12...__- 10,275,000 | 7,072,000 | 17,347,000 
“1900-1901 , 795, 000 | 10, 879, 000 || 1912-13___._. 10,908,000 | 9,509,769 | 20,518, 000 
1901 2a es 743, 000 | 14,561,000 || 1913-14. ..__. 211,270,200 | 9,433,783 | 20,703, 983 
1900-385 en , 454, 000 | 13, 236, 000 || 1914-15.....- 311,316,952 | 8,756,831 | 20,073,783 
1908-4. ..3.c-6 835, 000 | 13,744,000 |} 1915-16...__. 411,885,446 | 6,810,105 | 418,695, 551 
1004552 ee , 525, 000 | 13,187,000 || 1916-17...... 412, 306, 843 | 43,976, 008 | 416, 282, 851 
1005-655 508 , 090, 000 | 15,641,000 |} 1917-18. .| 413,033, 266 | 44,088,014 | 417,121,280 
587,000 | 15, 952,000 || 1918-19...... 411,864,751 | 42,710,357 | 414,575,108 

1906-7.......- ? ? ? ? 


1 Prior to 1901-2 these figures include exports instead of production for British India. 
2 Excluding Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Salvador. 


3 Excluding Salvador and St. 


Lucia. 


4 Includes only countries for which reports were given in Table 201. 


TABLE 203.—Beet and beet sugar production of undermentioned countries. 


Beets used for sugar. a ae 
: Factories Bush . e 
Country and year. |inopera-| made, er Cent | Per short 
Hen Taw: Area har- appa Quantity sess ret ton of 
vested. |7*@C-Pe worked. 8: beets 
acre. of beets Riad 
used. et 
Austria-Hungary: Number. | Short tons. Acres. |Shorttons.| Short tons.* | Per cent. | Pounds. 
1910-11 214 1,549, 102 918, 201 11.95 | 11,038, 503 17. 281 
1911-12. . 210 | 1,180, 605 968, 771 8.18 8, 623, 578 16.6 274 
1912-13 218 | 2,093,439 | 1,088,088 13.00 | 13,911,305 14.8 301 
P.c. of wt.| Per ton 
Area culti- of beets of beets 
Belgium: vated. Produced. | produced. | produced. 
AQLOSW es cea ese 92 299, 035 148, 858 13.41 1, 996, 977 14.97 299 
QUI =1 een ee 89 258, 780 145, 119 11.45 1, 660, 872 15. 58 312 
NOLS hee meee ree 88 309, 308 152, 913 12.47 1,907, 358 16.22 324 
VOVS=14 ee eae 84 249, 395 129, 527 11.85 1, 534, 311 16.25 325 
Denmark: 
YOROAD ee Peace cote 8 AIO 7O2n Ie Sos wc ascaiosac seers © 817,381 13.56 271 
POM =U esa ctu ctaee 8 128 (O82 Pounce oe alesece eens 809, 616 15. 81 316 
ROVD Stade bs cease oe 9 148, 447 79, 986 14.49 1, 159, 369 12.80 256 
1913-14 ae Seieced 9 P70, QOZN Soe tee ae eee eee 1,025, 140 17.46 349 
101A (heen oer ees 9 167, 803 70) OOO: lose eae 10; 000) Steen ee 
TON5=16C Reese: eee 9 143, 475 bi VEY al RES EG SE 351 3-5 eho See eee 
1 UGS IN te eee nie 9 123, 623 76,020 sh one 972, 965, | Sas eeen eee fs 
P.c.ofwt.' Per ton 
Area har- of beets of beets 
France: Refined. vested. Worked used. used, 
MOUO CI S52 me-c oe eard 239 717, 033 549, 969 10.76 6, 426, 226 11.80 236 
LOIIRTIE™ ae ees ece ees 220 512, 986 555, 575 8.09 4, 669, 083 11.41 228 
LOD toe cae cocae 213 967, 440 566, 539 12.99 7, 960, 926 13.15 263 
NOLGEV 4 ee ceane Cane 206 790, 790 534, 230 12. 24 6, 539, 725 12.09 242 
POL4S iss soon seas 69 333, 953 242, 781 11.92 2, 892, 878 11.54 231 
LOLA NG e ie conte woe 64 149, 801 146, 305 8.65 1, 265, 518 11.84 237 
Gemany Raw, : 
ma are 354 2,770, 001 1,180, 913 14.72 | 17,360, 003 15.96 319 
1911-12. 312 | 1)551,797 | 17247; 213 8.03 | 9,987) 473 15.54 311 
OLDS eee. eee 342) 2,901,564 | 1,353,181 13.56 | 18,344,738 15. 82 316 
1913-14. 2. See 341 | 2,885,572 | 1,816,655 14.19 |} 18,672,939 15. 45 309 


1 The production cf sugar in German 
tons in 1912-13 and 2,993,704 in 1913-14. 


y, including refined from imported raw sugar, was 2,983,085 short 
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TABLE 203.—Beet and beet sugar production of wndermentioned countries—Continucd. 


Beets used for sugar. i cba gg 
Sugar 
Factories 
* de 
Country and year. in opera- BOE e? Per cent- . 
tion. | short tons).| Area har- | Average | Quantit agoot | "toa gr 
“/1 vested yield per WORK d. weight eats 
(acres). acre. eS of beets ised 
used. : 
: Area oe Short Short for 
Refined, vated. tons. tons, ounds, 
B0 901 124, 044 14.92 1, 698, 551 11. 24 225 
174, 894 131, 260 13.30 1, 621, 760 10.78 216 
218, 628 133, 434 14.40 1,879, 328 11.63 233 
336, 823 152, 700 19.70 | 2,994, 816 11.25 * 295 
165, 583 100, 4 sake eee ee 1, 422, ae Ree eee te SCE 
HOUS=1 Ge Sores es 36 165,781 TPS) ees Sora A582! BAD tea see al PENG kare 
Netherlands: 
ih eae aes 27 219, 947 138, 554 12.94 1, 678, 803 13.10 262 
TOI oe fee seee soe) 27 265, 401 137, 388 16.06 | 1,896, 187 14.00 280 
HOP AT Ree etn e 27 315,775 160, 180 14.99 | 2,228, 851 14.17 283 
OL Sa] Aeeeeten ee 27 231,073 149, 001 12.27 | 1,705, 878 13.55 271 
1 SS ae ee 27 316, 346 156, 251 14.06 2,193, 577 14.42 288 
1915-16 (prelim.).... 23 240, 828 139, 644 13.52 | 1,755,964 13.71 274 
Russia: Raw. 
HOtO= Ieee cee oe 276 | 2,074,410 | 1,631,188 8.9 | 14,437,305 14.61 292 
TSS Se Sees 281 | 2,036,990 | 1,923, 539 7.8 | 14,754,312 13. 84 277 
iG Ree ae ee 287 | 1,361,842] 1,847,313 6.4 | 11,538,078 11.73 235 
IKE ingame 293 | 1,680,893 | 1,756,160 7.7 | 13,436,058 12.51 250 
1G We Aen ee eee 265 | 1,958,975 | 1,941,122 7.4 | 13,979,662 14.01 280 
IOUS 1G neNeeiet. 2k 235 | 1,697,356 | 1,748, 466 7.0 | 12,324,612 13.77 275 
33 68,743 Q) 532, 882 12.90 258 
32 102, 859 90, 787 872, 834 11.78 236 
33 171, 839 105, 213 1, 302) 871 11.33 264 
31 186, 680 146,745 Q) 1,478, 114 12. 62 252 
() 112, 231 78, 642 813,790 19; OSH ek eee 
27 117, 334 99,114 921,013 MOSGS ue Sse eee 
24 191,713 86, 816 13.56 1, 218, 166 15.53 315 
24 140, 409 71,790 14.83 908, 372 15. 27 309, 
24 145, 462 66, 900 13.95 922, 083 15. 59 316 
Area ae 
i : Refined. vested. . 
cis 61 ae 172 398, 029 10.17 4,047, 292 12.61 252 
66 599, 500 473, 877 10.68 5, 062, 333 11. 84 237 
73 692, 556 555, 300 9.41 | 5,224,377 13. 26 265 
71 733, 401 580, 006 9.76 5, 659, 462 12, 96 259 
60 722, 054 483, 400 10.9 5, 288, 500 13.65 273 
67 874, 220 611, 301 10.1 6, 150, 293 14, 21 267 
74 820, 657 665, 308 8.90] 5,919,673 13. 86 277 
91 765, 207 664, 797 8.46 | 5,625, 545 13. 60 272 
89 760, 950 594, 010 9.39 5, 577, 506 13. 64 273 
90 763, 848 696, 503 9.18 6,396, 860 11.94 239 


1No data. 2 Preliminary. 
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TaBiE 204.—Cane and cane-sugar production of undermentioned countries. 


SS || Sena 


Factories 


Country and year. 1m opera- Ss 
tion. 

Argentina: Number. | Short tons. 
1910-11 (1) 163, 701 
1911-12 () 198,515 
1912-13 oo ee 
1913-14 38 304, 389 
1914-15 37 370, 324 

Australia: 

1910-11 53 253, 131 
210, 292 
144,776 
1, 670, 151 
2,142, 420 
2, 737, 264 
2,891, 281 
2, 967, 427 
3,398, 385 

3, 421, 89 
595, 038 
546, 524 
612, 000 
646, 000 

592, 763 
644,663 
576,700 
600,312 

‘D 

1910-11 13 72, 454 
1911-12 14 75, 797 
1912-13 17 68, 867 
1913-14 16 72, 613 

Java (factory plantations): 

191 Osteses Pres 189 | 1,583,178 
1911-12... 193 | 1,424, 657 
NOUD=IS’ Settee <> 3k sae oes 191 | 1,527,584 
Spain: 
RTOs Whe AO ee ee eee 27 22,371 
AO1T=1 Oe eee see 23 17,831 
112-13 FE ae sessn=5 21 14, 585 
1913-4 e232 22 8,181 
1OTS1 hoe sees: () 6, 168 
1915-16... ..- 16 4,700 
NOUNGH Aer atn cosseas acs ter 16 5, 053 
United States (Louisiana): 
POUND Mee oman es antec cikimre ciao 188 352, 874 
O9)2-13 oe sceces 126 153, 573 
1OIS=14 Scat suse See cee 153 292, 698 
UOL4=15 oe a ease nas ete 149 242, 700 
NOLS =1be ca eee eet ce eee 136 137, 500 
TOG T 72 not oeue ne oeee eee 150 303, 900 
LOT AG ates sects tales eee eat 140 243, 600 
TOUS al O cet teas Oe ee ee oe 134 280, 900 
101 9-20 cremtere chaise see ceey hte ae eal tere eee 115, 590 


Cane used for sugar. 


Area har- | Average Quantity 
vested. per acre. worked. 
Acres culti- 
vated. Short tons. | Short tons. 
178, 060 1 (1) 
230, 866 Qa (4) 
232, 830 (0 2, 338, 594 
263, 656 (Ql 3,451, 321 
269, 833 Qa 4, 027, 067 
Harvested. Produced. 
100, 237 22.36 | 2,240,849 
101, 010 18.65 | 1,884,120 
84, 279 15.09 | 1,271,358 
Cultivated. 
2 ( 14, 736, 981 
2 o 20, 679, 593 
1, 340, 139 2 25, 137, 684 
1, 334, 070 2 25, 644, 949 


, 000 42.0 | 4,774,000 
114, 600 39.0 | 4,476, 000 
112, 700 45.0 5, 094, 000 
113, 200 46.0 | 5,185,000 
115, 419 42.0 | 4,859,424 
123,900 42.0 | 5,220,000 
119, 800 41.0 | 4,855,090 
119,700 40.0 4,744,000 
Cultivated. 
49, 166 18.49 892, 662 
52, 153 18.16 941, 550 
51, 293 17.15 879, 624 
53, 300 17.91 954, 758 
Harvested. 
321, 720 46.43 | 14, 936, 035 
336, 021 40.71 | 13, 679,962 
340, 739 45.11 | 15,370,765 
Cultivated. 
1 21.9 258, 138 
9, 983 16.5 167, 092 
9, 15.6 153, 707 
4,581 17.4 79,719 
4,717 Q) 70, 410 
2,950 16.59 48, 937 
226210 es eee eee 70, 286 
Harvested 
for sugar. 
310, 000 19.0 5, 887, 292 
197, 000 11.0 2, 162, 574 
248, 000 17.0 | 4,214, 000 
213, 000 15.0 | 3,199,000 
183, 000 11.0 2,018, 000 
221, 000 18.0 4, 072, 000 
244, 000 15.6 3, 813, 006 
231, 200 18.0 4,170, 000 
176, 500 10.0 | 1,765,000 


2 Preliminary. 


Average 
extrac- 
tion of 
sugar. 


Per ton 
of cane 
used. 


Statistics of Maple Sugar and Sirup. 
SUGAR—Continued. 


TABLE 205.—Sugar beets: Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States 
Canadaer =e “224 


20 Sn ee ee oe ee a 
JS AULEYESY Nip ee) be eens See eS a 
Croatia-Slavonia?.............. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina?.. 
POLO AaT ie meee We eet Ve 
SATIS, SR ee oon foe 
fpeumiarke ts. S oe. 5.8. x3 ar, 
England... 
France 2... 
Germany 2__....... 
Ligh I: Se eae eee nee eee 
Netherlands 2.2ec-<. 2.5. 35: 
Le es ee oe eee 
Hyyssiasptopors! ---...55.-2.-.- 
Oa e eer ene acext cok” er 4) 


[000 omitted.) 
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Area. Production. 
Average 
1916 1917 1918 1909- 1916 1917 1918 
1913.1 
__ or = 
Short Short Short Short 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
665 665 792 5,555 | 6,228] 5,980] 7,303 
15 14 18 174 71 118 180 
680 679 810 5, 729 6, 299 6, 098 7, 483 
(3) ¢ (3) 8, 202 (3) (3) . 
2) (3 (3 5, 275 (3) (8) g) 
(8) e . 73 (3) (3) ‘3 
3 (3) € u 12 (3) (s e 
142 ‘s GC © 1,720 (3) 3) (3) 
Sue 1G (3) (8) ge @) Opes CS) 
80 78 7 89 1,025 811 973 1,041 
asta () (8) (*) 2) 4) (8) 8 
623 5 201 ®180 169 7, 254 | 62,192 | 62,324 3 
1,335 | 61,018 6 992 6 993 18, 509 | 611,175 | 611,009 | 610, 895 
143 123 120] , 106 2,465| 1,486] 1,237] 1,250 
154 157 115 92 Silly || ORTEUSy| bei ay, 
34 30 (3) 718 316 % & 754 
1,578 (3) (3) @ 12,119 (3 GU (3) 
170 (3) (3) (3 1,399 (3) (3) (3) 
eT ) (3) (© 84 (3) (8) (3) 
126 134 146 163 2430 830 923 742 
69 92 78 75 940 1, 033 986 895 
2 2 (3) (3) 21 22 (3) (8) 
SvGluin 2 SoS eee tonal See oe CEpaie Bille Remeeemearet erence geet [= a's 2 
6.149 [one | PE seen: 60,4710 a Sereno sees oz eae 


1 Five-year average, except where statistics were not available. 


2 Old boundaries. 


3 No official statistics. 


4 Less than 500. 


5 Exclusive ef invaded area, in which 115,900 acres were under sugar in 1914, 


-6 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 


7 Including Bessarabia but excluding Dobrudja. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP. 


TaBLE 206.— Maple sugar and sirup production, 1909, 1917, 1918, anu 1919. 


| Figures for 1909 are from the United States census; all others are based upon reports from field agents 
and correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. } 


State and year. 


Trees tapped.| Sugar made.) Sirup made. 


Average per tree. 


As sugar.| As sirup. 


Pounds. Gallons. 
63, 232 41, 496 
46, 400 52, 200 
42, 350 48, 700 
15, 388 43,971 
445, 440 118,320 
556, 800 147, 900 
537,600 142, 800 
558, 811 111, 500 
4, 894, 560 521, 180 
6, 237, 000 664, 100 
5, 626, 300 552,600 
7, 726, 817 409, 953 


1.6 


cS 
a 


Ng oe oe 


ooron 
ano 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—Continued. 
Taste 206.—Maple sugar and sirup production, 1909, 1917, 1918, and 1919— Contd. 


Average per tree. 
State and year. Trees tapped.| Sugar made. | Sirup made. 
. Assugar.| As sirup. 
Massachusetts: Number, Pounds. Gallons. Pounds. | Gallons. 
1919 138, 045 44,374 1.8 23 
182, 600 50, 890 3.15 27) 
182, 700 50, 800 2.30 23 
156, 952 53, 091 2.27 . 28 
5, 832 2,308 1.8 Bey 
8,900} * 3, 900 3.0 .38 
6,600 2,900 2.5 -ok 
10, 207 4, 236 3.65 -46 
3, 161, 000 1, 401, 000 2.37 “20- 
3, 732, 000 1, 755, 000 2. 85 -35 
2, 255, 000 1, 485, 000 2.47 -31 
3, 160, 300 993, 242 2.24 - 28 
686, 800 318, 800 2.60 33 
993, 000 440, 000 257 46 
988, 800 370, 800 3.5 44 
1, 188, 049 391, 242 3.33 42 
221, 300 29, 000 5.0 -62 
179, 500 15, 000 4.0 -50 
161, 800 | 9, 500 3.5 44 
351, 908 12,172 5.64 -70 
160, 000 30, 000 4.0 -50 
147, 000 27, 500 3.5 ~44 
151, 700 18, 200 3.5 445 
140, 060 31,17 4.0 -50 
199, 750 807, 330 2.8 eso 
558, 600 1, 093, 900 3.5 44 
536, 800 1,051, 300 3.7 - 46 
257, 592 1, 323, 431 3.42 43 
200, 000 273, 000 3.40 -43 
238, 000 267, 800 3.4 42 
48, 000 296, 600 3.8 - 48 
33, 419 273, 728 2.99 3% 
230, 800 211, 500 2.20 - 28 
364, 600 279, 900 2.80 235 
229, 000 175, 200 2. 55 -32 
293, 301 269, 093 2.48 .31 
19, 200 95, 800 1.78 ae | 
26, 500 107, 200 2.08 26 
72, 000 81, 000 2.12 - 26 
27, 199 124,117 2.26 . 28 
10, 425, 959 3, 885, 108 2.18 227 
, 298, 13, 270, 900 4, 905, 200 2.72 a3 
17,466,400 | 10; 838,650 4, 286, 100 2.58 .32 
18,672,939 | 13, 920, 003 4,040, 952 2.48 31 


Note.—These 13 States produced, in 1909, 99 per cent of the maple-sugarcrops of the United Statesand 
98.4 per cent of the maple sirup. 


TABLE 207.— Waple sugar and sirup: Farm price, 15th of month, 1913-1919. 


Sugar (cents per pound). Sirup (dollars per gallon). 
Date. 

1919 | 1918 | .1917 | 1916 j 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
Fiabe se seer 22.0 | 18.8 | 14.7 | 12.6 | 11.6 |:_...- 12.2 | 1.86 | 1.58 | 1.22 | 1-08 | 1.06 1 
Mar. 15........| 25.3 120.5] 14.7 | 13.4 | 12.5 | 12.4)| 42.6 | 1. 991-4076 14230 | 2.10 [1-410 Paton be 
Apr.15.........] 26.9 | 22.5 | 16.3 | 13.9 | 12.9 | 12.5 | 13.0 | 2.03 | 1.80 | 1.33 | 1.17 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 
May 15.........| 26.3 | 22.6 | 16.2 | 13.6 | 12.3 | 12.3 | 12.3 | 2.021 1.85 | 1.34 | 1.15 | 1.07} 1.10 | 1.08 
Tune les eee 26.2 | 22.0} 15.9 | 13.7 | 12.4 | 12.2 | 12.1 | 2.19] 1.85 | 1.33 | 1.16 | 1.12 | 1.12 | 1.09 


Statistics of Sorghum for Sirup and of Tea. 


SORGHUM FOR SIRUP. 


TABLE 208.—Sorghum for sirup: Acreage, production, and value, by States 1919, and 
totals 1917-1919. 
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” Average 
Average rs > 
Pat yi a F Production |farm price} Farm valuo 
Buate andi year, Acreage. “Ee a ofsirup. |per gallon Dec, 1 
: Dee. 1. 
Acres. Gallons. Gallons. Cents. Dollars. 
AUBIg vit Gen. SS Ae Lae Se ee 11, 000 93 1, 023, 000 108 1, 105, 000 
5, 000 100 500, 000 134 670, 000 
40, 000 91 3, 610, 000 101 3, 676, 000 
8,000 85 680, 000 | 104 707, 000 
§ 92 1, 472, 000 102 1,501, 000 
600 130 78, 000 111 87,000 
5, 400 84 454, 000 150 681, 000 
11,300 82 927, 000 147 1, 363, 000 
8, 500 72 612, 000 148 906, 000 
3, 000 75 225, 000 176 396, 000 
3,000 128 384, 000 145 557, 000 
5, 000 90 450, 000 142 639, 000 
19,500 83 1,618, 000 128 2, 071, 000 
2,000 75 150, 000 129 194, 000 
7,000 70 490, 000 122 598, 000 
LSC WU TG ae WBeee canes ee eee ee 29, 900 85 2,542, 000 124 3, 152, 000 
AUST QT oe bgen s 2 es seni © eee eee eee 18, 900 87 1, 566, 000 105 i 644) 000 
PALADA MIA ena ces sete sate Pe ee Laas ee 100, 000 91 9, 100, 000 95 8 645, 000 
MUSSISSID Stee ox. Pete echoeeeet exe seas 60, 000 85 5,100, 000 95 4 845, G00 
WGN) RTT TREN. > = ie tO Re Se ee 600 110 66, 000 106 70, 000 
OK RS MTN et ree Ss cy Re 8,300 68 564, 000 102 575, 000 
(05 ENT 381 ge S iee 7, 800 87 679, 000 104 706, 000 
FRE ISA Se seen mene AN a: aE TR 16, 000 60 960, 000 103 989, 000 
(0) EN Ne Se ea eee a ee en Sree 300 105 32, 000 153 49, 000 
DEIN ON Ue yg ee RR RSE 386, 200 86.3 33, 312, 000 107.5 35, 826, 000 
Nh aches et te oe | 374, 800 79.1 29, 643, 000 96.3 28, 532, 000 
CRUSOE 2g Sierra 2 a8, Sees SveE eee me oe ee 415, 200 90. 3 37,472, 000 69.5 26, 055, 000 
TEA. 


TaBLE 209.—Tea: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, and 1918. 
(‘‘Tea” includes tea leaves only and ao, oa i cages and yerba maté. See ‘General note,” 
able 101. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
1917 1918 1917 1918 
Average « F Average Z : 
Country. 909 (prelim- | (prelim- Country, (prelim-| (prelim- 
. 7 1909-1913.! inary). | inary). 1909-1913. inary). | inary). 
From Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds From— Pounds. | Pouwnds.| Pounds. 
British India.......... 267, 887 | 299,180 | 378,075 || Japan.........-....-- 35,823 | 61,765 | 46, 825 
Ceylon see sere acoso 189,016 | 195,232 | 180,818 || Singapore........-... Dy OTD )||lReeetrctacte atheme aaa 
HES eee as Sesced os 197, 997 | 149,342 | 53,479 || Other countries. ..... 1G, QO ES 5 ie tell nice ors 
Dutch East Indies....| 46,675 | 76,710 |..-..---- 
HOLMOGR soe 24 —<- 23,640)| 265169 |\7.2---=- Hetgl.o--tose0- 70,004 eee need |e eee 
IMPORTS 
Into— Fs Into— 

HNBscceesccn soe 3, 890 2,381 4,037 || Germany......-.--..- 8, 964 gerdatnws site pe eninice 
ee hg ee 35, 442 | 37/390 |.........|| Netherlands... (1 SS83"| eee. dace Sane 
Austria-Hungary....-- Space Mins Seas a apnoea es New Zealand... 7, 542 9,478 9,692 
British India.......... 85002 113,247 | 175990 |!) Persia.. sees a 9,446 |.........]..-----:- 
British South Africa. - 5, 544 8,930 | 10,510 || Russia.....-.-....--- By (0A een em oalae ade ene 
@ANaAd A 2s sss s ase 7,927 | 52,145 | 29,964 || Singapore............ 6, 009 Jada delatePacsee 
Chilete_ os eeeeeee es. 3, 505 3059" | 22 a5 <a United Kingdom.....| 293)045 | 277,436 | 310,687 
Ghinga nh aadeace ses ceee 18,890 | 25,259 6,338 |} United States Ferenc 98, 897 | 126,795 | 184,418 
Dut East Indies. ... 6, 742 LO GaSe ere Other countries. -.... SE QUd iis seascs «elleewcecces 
Beancos ss gee 22 ae 2306 | 5,196 | 3, 203 —— 

French Indo-China... .. oe 20 DN seeaaiare. clu |@iatals aaa ie BOCA 5. = ele a2 = 756, 751 ie hal note Benes 
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TasuE 210.—Tea: Wholesale price per pound on New York market, 1913-1919. 


Foochow, fair | Formosa, fine | Japan, pan- India, orange | Ceylon, orange 
to fine. to choice. fired. pekoe. pekoe. 
Date. te en ee ee hae | aes Ee ’ eee 
& . ' = a it . a aria . a ie a by 
B/S l|es/5 |S i286 |S les 6 | @ fs) & | @ lee 
a |G i4°?/4 1 14%) 4a 1 i<*] 4 |e la aH | |< 
1913. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
January—June......----] 12 | 22 |....- DAW 130) oes 134 Soleo oe 18% | 24 |-2-2- 183 pe Pe 
July-December....---- 5B O74 | en Deal, SO ee tS | 23. ote i? lays PE 184. | 24 4c as 
1914. 
January—June......---- UO ee 24) 30)b oe 2h SO: terse. 18%. |. 2iwfi 22.2]: 48e9| 24 ee 
July—December....--.- ZF W222 eae 234) 39h 2ee5 $2y | 33 ee as 184 | 27 |..... 184 | 261-2523 
1915. 
January—June.....-...- Te 22. Nees Dbl eel Ora 18} 35— oacasloae cleo teleae ae 21 30) (3 
July—December......-- LT Bplecey ae aees 23)" 39), -sae 18°) 40% \ecse 24 32H econ 24 cy We Pee 
1916. 1 
January—June.....---.-| 174 | 21 |...-. 23°] 39 Jose. 16%} 354 e0- ae 24 Bn Bese 24 30: [sean 
July-December. .-...-..- CE | ee | ea 23 VSO cere IGs).S55 foacee les BU ear 23 BU ee 
1917. 
January—June......-.--] 174 | 26 |..... 23 40 |.....| 28 yh peek 28 oo eae ae 
July-December..-....--. 27 eC Re 40 De ee 39 Ciny| Seen 40 50) aces 
GIES 
January—June.......... 264 | 27 |26.8] 35] 60 [49.8 | 24 | 40 [32.1 | 35 50 /42.8 | 36 50 | 41.6 
July-December. ....-.. 264 | 304 129.8 |. 35 60 |47.8 | 25 45 |35.6 | 35 50 |42.5 | 36 45 | 40.5 
1919. 
January..........----.-| 29 | 304 [29.8] 36] 60/480] 28 | 45 /31.5132 | 50/385] 35 45 | 40.1 
QD ary... 25 -i52asnte 29 | 304 (29.8 | 36] 60 /48.0}] 26 | 45 (36.4 1] 30 35 |33.4 | 30 45 | 39.3 
Marchi. .2....---<..--| 29 |1:380%. 129.8) 33] 60 /47.3 | 24 | 45: 135.0] 30 35 132.5 | 30 40 } 35.0 
UN Diils re encee seam se cece) OUR 2Ocoul mee 60 |46.0 | 24 | 45 [34.0 | 30 35 |32.5 | 30 40 | 35.0 
(MAR oat aise neice in ee os 29 | 304 |29.8] 33 62 46.5 | 24 | 48 [34.8 | 30 35 (32.5 | 30 40 | 36.0 
JUMOR sites soc esos Se 29 | 304 /29.8] 34] 62 /48.0] 24 | 50 (36.1 | 30 35 (32.5 | 33 45 | 39.1 
January—June....| 29 | 304 |29.8] 33 62 |47.3 | 24 | 50 (34.6 ] 30 50 |33.6 | 30 45 | 37.4 
Julycenste asset en. cues 29 | 304 |29.8| 34] 62 /48.0 | 25 | 50 [37.5 | 30 35 [32.8 | 38 48 | 42.9 
AUGUSH.-.<-cc0---------| 29 | 30% 129.8 | 34 62 48.0 | 25 | 50 [37.5 | 32 35 |33.5 | 42 50 | 47.3 
September. s occ cne ean 29 | 304 (29.8 | 34] 62 [48.0] 25 | 60 |41.6 | 32 35 |33.5 | 44 50 | 47.0 
Octopetseece ence eee eee @) | @) | @) | 34] 62 148.0] 25 | 60 |42.5] 32 35 |33.6 | 44 50 | 47.0 
Novembernesetneeaase- 2) 2h) 34 62 |48.7 | 25 60 42.5 | 32 40 |36.7 | 44 50 | 47.0 
December.....-...-----| @) | @) | @) |} 34] 62 29.3] 25 | 60 |42.5 | 36 45 42.2] 44 50 | 47.0 
July-December..| 29 | 304 |29.8| 23] 62 |48.0] 25 | 60 [40.7 | 30 | 45 |35.4 | 38 50 | 46.4 


1 No quotations. 


[The item of coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, 
rogate’’ coffee and chicory are exclu 


Statistics 


of Coffee. 


COFFEE. 


TABLE 211.—Coffee: International trade, 


ide 


calendar years 190 


d. See ‘General not 
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9-19138, 1917, and 1918. 


round or otherwise prepared, but imitation or “sur- 


@,?? Table 101 <i | 


Average, 1917 
1909-1913. (prelim.) 


1918 
(prelim. ) 


. |Pounds. 


2, 608, 347 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average, 1917 1918 
Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) | (prelim.) Country. 
From— Pounds, Pounds. | Pounds. From— 
Belptuntccs-adssne-sale oa; 020: | -2-~-=-.[0.2e2.c le. Netherlands........- 
Brazily.. 222 ait ee 98 1,402,832 | 983,208 || Nicaragua... 
British Ind a 780 *e 632 14,868 || Salvador............ 
Colom biges2s.5 52222 104,398 | 138,518 151, 935 || Singapore..........- 
Costa Ricasrec:.. S2ne 27,515 2EO4S Wemse re oe United States l...... 
Dutch East Indies..} 54,148 05169): eee. aera ‘Venezuela: -.socceee 
Guatemala.........- DeObN Aas eo all ot Seen Other countries...... 
igipieete sort ae. oe GC IND ASE amet ted coe = Net 
TAMIUAICAS sccm os = see (pee! oe eae en Se Satie | 5 ee TOGA ac aon 
MexiIcols sso. 2s<2<.50 ADO Ge SERN ee Ses ak 
IMPORTS 
Into— Into— 
ATS OiNANA NS Se Soaws.s 28, 125 37,438 43, b72i\| Norway. -2e...cncser 
oe ik ela 128; S04 ilee Scr Saleces sees RUSSIAS ssccs none etek 
sha fere See Ft P28 wore nae pean see eel] MIRPADOLOL cos. cease 

Began s South Africa. 26, 445 30,169 47,845 PAs ee csce nea 
Cub ge Se Sec nites on 24,906 27, 642 26,050 |) Sweden.............. 
Wennrark..-2.- 3-2 2 33, 102 41, 874 6,155 || Switzerland......... 
Beyet 206-2 2h 22 15, 654 15, 843 15,693 || United Kingdom.... 
Hinland-=2+..+5..-- 2B G24 Wee er lees eae fe United States....... 

TANS eee eae 245,752 | 360,873 | 299,052 || Other countries...... 
Germanye..s 225... 399, Ce i eae 8 Pace bers 
Mpaly Pee ee 58, 278 8,830 | 113,848 lotalesaeee. 2 
Netherlands......--. 283, 633 


DBC0TS bene eee oe eee 
6, 000: | cae mee eal seen 
29,316 | 40,229 | 36,097 
74,486 | 18,893 |......... 
25,029 | 21,193] 22,534 

581 | 45,299 | 47,934 


28, 
907, 899 |1, 286, 524 1, 052 202 
103,377 


9Obb [enn n see ee [ee ees - sis 


2, 614, 596 


1 Chiefly from Porto Rico. 
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OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL. 
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TABLE 213.—Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 


‘[The class called here “oil cake and 
ing oil from such products as cotto 


1917, a 


rd 1918. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 


oil-cake meal”’ includes the edible cake and meal remaining after mak 
m seed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, ete. See “General note,” Table 101.] 


| Country. 


Average, |1917 (pre- 1918 (pre- A - 
fo} 2 ge, 1917 (p [8 (p verage, |1917 (pre-|1918 (pre 
ountry 1909-1913.| lim.). | lim.). | 1909-1913.| lim.). | lim:), 

) 

_From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pownds. || “ From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. 
Argentina........ BL Sa OSt ch Or, 649 He LON258. 1 Thal. cece wie sesen sc cele 55,115 | 22,885 11,129 
Austria-Hungary......| 124,873 |...... Ree eee: IMexioo Mb cscs oo 5 ered alae eat! aoe 
Beletumi | who. ns sae's a CGS Em Res een see ae Netherlands.......... PLQN SIO rec me mses ee ceieres 
British India’. > -...2, 268, 648 | 204, 267 | 191,307 USSIS sacne sce sees oes Uses. 413 eee se aes eee 
Canada Sanene esas aac 51,370 | 18,309 2,456 || United Kingdom.....| 161,798 | 188 157 
Ching eee ee 147, 468 | 149,186 | 167,277 || United States.......- 1,704, 124 | 735,040 | 107,063 
Denmark 5... <Jesakses 15, 77 66) \<eesen--5 Other countries...... 83, S14.) Socnsccale scene 
py Pt see sees 161, 624 | 181,434 11 
MrAnGG te coo econ c oes 476,863 | 12,076 5, 323 Total ss Pace asc OB O88 lec ccecioee| sone ea ce 
Germany. -...<-<c6s0 520; LOS. |o ssc osc socsces ee 

189, 868 | 186,382 | 185,118 

707, 116 

.| 55,112 

346, 154 

a 69, 352 

Se eee sohax United Kingdom 790, 865 

France... Other countries. --.... 31, 75 

Germany. ... SS 680, 416i cect. fa-lsueceeeee 

RRs emen en ke ns Sonn Totals s2ce2-<-% 7, 812:002) |ncclascive sacs delea oe 


ROSIN. 


TABLE 214.—Rosin: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, and 1918. 


[For rosin, only the resinous substance known as “‘rosin”’ in the exports of the United States is taken. 
See “General note,’”’ Table 101.] 


EXPORTS. 


1917 (pre-|1918 (pre- 
lim.) lim.) 


Pownds.| Pounds. 


11, 781 
218, 128 


= [000 omitted.] 
Average, |1917 (pre-1918 (pre- Average, 
Country. 1909-1913. ey ea Country. 1909-1913. 
; From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. _ From— Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary...... Sy Od Meets oleae loon sete soe Diet toe eeeer basen 20,073 | 23, 006 
Belgium. 732 .5sc5 eee Oa COUN ce ease) sees act's United States.......- 655, 520 | 418, 150 
MICAS anes ee onan cae 118, 286 | 60,102] 41,049 || Other countries. ..... 1, 568° 
GOIMIANny soo cecesscess PO LOUIE. cates oa mamas soe —_——_- 
(CREP ee a ene ee 10,403, nO 104s erence. Motalasc-eesst 950, 381 
Netherlands........... BOS3O6h aca sewes lose eden == | 
| 
IMPORTS 
Into— 
Argentina.......+.---- 32,719 | 44,105 | 31,106 || Italy............-..-. 45, 482 
pPATIstrAliagcenestecesssslie LS) fee | 010, G0L loca naan Japan 26, 083 
WAvistria-FLUNGarvyeccces|| 100, 10D |i wavanca|acccencne Netherland, 
Belgium-...c.s-csac--| 47,163 |.......--|.-------5 Norway 
LB ecWAl ee Se ene e--| 36,905 Y (3 EB eee Roumania 
British India.......... 6,171 4,403 3,539 || Russia 
25,506 | 83,873 | 34,255 || Serbia 
7,410 A186)|Socace Spain 
41923} 7,851 | 6,831 || Switzerland.......... 
3, 236 1,605 727 || United Kingdom..... 
Dutch East Indies....} 15,039 | 10,179 |........- Other countries. ..... 
Finland 6 
France........ Total sf2 225. 
Germany 


154887°—yBk 1919—— 41} 


23, 266 
26, 142 
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TURPENTINE. 


TasLE 215.— Turpentine (spirits): International trade, calendar years, 1909-1913, 1917, 
i and 1918. 


(“Spirits of turpentine d Q t 
crude turpentine, pitch, and, for Russia, turpentine. 


» includ ly “‘spirits” or ‘‘oil” of turpentine, and for Russia, skipidar; it excludes 
fae nlph Atl ros tae See “General note,” Table 101.) 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.) 
Average, 1917 oe Bee Avemee, bed oe 
Count: 1909- (pr pre- ountry. (pre- ¢ 
_ 1913. lim.). lim.). 1913 lim.). lim.). 
From— Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. From— Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Belgium! =. --s4-5-26 1144 iio mesos Sas Soeceme= Spaini ie) - ne sese 1,156 1, 260 710 
Wranceis-e. 6429. -22 2, 594 448 860 || United States...... 17, 868 6,517 3,717 
German yen cen seers AGO Se ae ee eee eee Other countries. - -- 649 |. -ceercu eel eee eee 
Netherlands........- BOO! Il4 wicseteec eee 
USSI9): Aste e sce e ese 2 322. eee ate eases 4 Total 222. 22\) 28,948 | oo. nese - la eee 
IMPORTS. 
Into— Into— 
"Arcontine se ssesese < 554 576 254 || New Zealand......-. 178 91 95 
Australia. .........- 564 Ge 4 | bee orieace RUSSIA sae = ==) == PORE oem sooo Beseean8s- 
Austria-Hungary. - Q7O81 leas assescstso cease ree Bwedeul=-sotass.- 134 bs te yee ec 
Belen eee eee 1 AO3 ul eae ol eee cee eee Switzerland......--. 466 376 | 439 
Canadametsrcsrer. 1, L75 1,247 1,209 || United Kingdom -. 7,782 3,097 960 
Chiles 24 ie See 198 (bas seo see Other countries. --. oA ay fat eee gee | pe Berne 
Germany ose eee 9,368 locsac acs nelaomseen os 
Ue Aes Sane aan 940 702 673 TOLL saascee 31, 200'\|522 5-22.02 eee eee 
Netherlands.......-. 35008 le io Ge eas Poser 


TaBLE 216.—India rubber: International trade, calendar years 1909-1918. 
[Figures for india rubber include ‘‘india rubber,” so called, and caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru) 


1 Less than 500 gallons. 


INDIA RUBBER. 


hule 


(Brazil), gomelastiek 


(Mexico), borracha, massaranduba, HAR ganeles, manicoba, sorva, and seringa 
(Dutch East Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuela). See “General note,” Table 101.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.) 
Average, 1917 1918 Average, 1917 1918 
Country 1909- (pre- (pre- Country. 1909- (pre- (pre- 
1913. lim.) lim.) 1913 lim.) lim.) 
From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds From— Pounds.| Pounds.| Pounds. 
Ans Olan och ous 9), O20 Seem eee Ras sasees Kameran << =-....5¢ 65409) | a5 ecole eee 
Belgium Kongo..... WeTOO) Seoee atin a seeeeee oe Mexicotos- 52. 8 14, 262' 1. ae cae eee 
Bel pam ieeo sea e a 205 G40: Se oe GE eel he ne oy Netherlands........ ys ye oar eR) POS a oe 
IB Olivige ee esse eer 8) 30D )s Recreate 1g) ees eee 5, 030 7,263 3,828 
Tey AVAI DS ancre aes oe 84,938] 74,912] 49,961 || Senegal. -.......... 1, 087 | ook oe ae 
Geylonaesasmscscnce: 10, 953 75,781 50,935 || Singapore-.-........ 5, 843] 32.2. 4 ee 
Dutch East Indies. - E5009) | mLOO: TAO pace woes Nigeria. scusescocee 3s O54) 325 -ce ICe oe en 
HCuadonesseeeeeeee 1, 040 LET eee eee Negri Sembilan. .-. 3, 999) | acc% <<a eee a 
BranGersetece-o20 se 21,615 7,539 650467" Perak. Sys sees 1013) ees eee eee 
French Guiana. ..-... BEL BYOllbneaonsees Mata neone Selangors. Seca 13, (36) Oe Oo eee 
French Kongo...... Ce ACY al SP eras ae Panes P=, OS Venezuela... =. 5.2 772 404 81 
Germanyon-. s. 54-6 De Sag lee ae me tRelllo ee eee Other countries. 3:2] 9" 28"9360)5- 4. eee 
Gold Coast aa 2893 ill Mae A Sts cs Pea allll Mah Rb (hel Smee eos Se ee | 
Tvory Coast ersseeee OC LUIM Ibs eh ered ps ee Lotal se. <235sh 289, 06417 Seco ee ee 
{ 
IMPORTS 
_ Into— Into— 
Austria-Hungary... Gr1696: 7 ae Ser Gece RUSS So ke eee OTST Hiss eee oe Ss eee 
Beleiumie se. PHC ibe eae reer [oee we Saco United Kingdom...) 43,141 | 58, 122 67, 298 
Canada ‘ 3, 945 13,641 18,216 || United States..__.. 100,180 | 405,638 325, 959 
BPANCO, (5. lec sanded 32,704 | 49,827 | 41,792 || Other countries....| 12/424 |.._..2_...|....-. a 
rey Sosieaboncs _ be Se ree | nn ee Res eee 
OLY oe coe wate ae 13,508 16,635 vee 
Netherlands......._. NOMS Peal age cael oer pk ee Die ated) 2c ge eae 


Statistics of Silk and Wood Pulp. 643 


SILK. 


TABLE 217.—Production of raw silk in undermentioned countries, 1909-1918. 
[Estimates of the Silk Merchants’ Union, Lyon, France.] 


Avera: 
Country. 1909-1913. 1915 1916 1917 1918 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
6,349,000 } 7,963,000 | 6,217,000 | 5,942,000 
287, 000 485, 000 452, 000 529, 000 
121, 000 198, 000 154, 000 165, 000 
{ 187, 000 187, 000 188, 000 188, 000 
148, 000 148, 000 143, 000 148, 000 


7,087,000 } 8,976,000 | 7,154,000 | 6,967,000 


Levant and Central Asia: 
iBroussasand Anatolia. ioe. cscce ccc oe onc 
Symiaand Cyprusese.scse uct esas denne 
Other Provinces of Asiatic Turkey 
Turkey in Mmnropetes sel ce 2. owes 
Saloniki and Adrianople...............- 
Balkan States (Bulgaria, Servia, and 

PLOUIBATIA) © we eee Nom eon ea as 
Greece, Saloniki! and Crete. ........... 182, 000 243, 000 243, 000 |... 
Lt eae ea Sane an ae eee ee 1, 023, 000 276, 000 276, 000 |... 
urkestan! (exports)!. joseccun sere deeds \ 1, 173, 000 { 10° 000 10° 000 |. 


Far East: 

China— 
Exports from Shanghai............. 12, 576, 000 | 12,037,000 | 10,340,000 ; 10,097,000 | 10, 251,000 
noe front Canton. So22e=- esses se 5,146,000 | 4,068,000 | 5,346,000 | 5,170,000} 4,134,000 

_ Exports from Yokohama........... 21, 898,000 | 26, 466,000 | 29, 431,000 | 34 050,000 | 31, 416, 000 
British India— 
Exports from Bengaland Cashmere. 428, 000 192, 000 254, 000 232, 000 242, 000 
Indo-China— 


Exports from Saigon, Haiphong, ete.| © 531,000 29, 000 7,000 11, 000 11, 000 
ANG es, 5 es Oe Behe eet ae oe ane 40,079, 000 | 42,792,000 | 45,378,000 | 49,560,000 | 46,054, 000 
Granditotalees ste cere Noein 2 56, 689,000 | 52,172,000 | 56, 647,000 | 59,007,000 | 55,314, 000 


1 tid to 1913 Turkey in Europe included the vilayet of Saloniki, which beionged to Greece in subse- 
quent years. 

2 For 1913 only. 

3 For four years, 1909-1912. 

4 Including ‘‘Central Asia’? subsequent to 1911. 


5 For three years, 1911-1913. 
WOOD PULP. 


TaBLE 218.—Wood pulp: International trade, calendar years 1909-1918. 


[All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for thisitem, but no pulp made from other fibrous substances. 
See “General note,” Table 101.) 


EXPORTS. 
be [000 omitted.} 
Average 1917 1918 Average 1917 1918 
Country. 1909-1913. | (prelim.) |(prelim.) perk 1909-1913. | (prelim.) (prelim.) 
From— | Pounds. | Pounds, | Pounds. From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary..--- 205s S64 geese etal trate ces) Sweden 2 snncccmale 1,822,023 |1, 534,285 |-.-..---- 
Belgium Cf es Shee ec Nees sae Switzerland........-. 13, 072 7, 056 4,313 
C@ansda: Sec scsason es i 1,023,607 |1,167,822 || United Statcs....... 24, 309 78, 360 44, 648 
Finland.<2-22.ss2e0<- i tal ee ee ae Other countries..... 1D ABO | eeiotese ee leeimeleee Se 
Gormaniyaese eae e se o- lh S845 .1 09) laseiie ath eal arose | |“ 
Norway-.....---------|1, 437,078 |..-.-.s2.-|.-02-2-2- Totalecasastenan 4,938, 507 |. -ecveccer|-escenens 
TGR Epopesedaucecer| ie ae R(Bi" Peicemes sen se berecne 
IMPORTS 
Into— Seen Into— rae 
Argentina. =. .2.5-+--- 52,016 29,636 | 37,293 USSR ek esate ioe MOO Ooi lorne meicnmr anil emmtontele 
ee eae ph 13, 366 |..... fem Be ME chian a aaeee rope 92,770 | 73,712 | 71,462 
Beleiumia | ote O01 254. [ean Neale cise Swedeneaace areca 9,515 ORLY IN ic cee 
DenmMavice co -cse<--- 110,866 | 120,555 | 132,932 || Switzerland.......-. 21, 059 23, 459 35, 348 
Branco. 25... -.<2<-2 <<< 836, 899 | 353,417 } 558,987 || United Kingdom.... 1,891,006 |. $66,784 | 939, 337 
Germanyeresssee--= > OAC | eee Aco Poresene United States....... 1,007, 239 |1,355, 682 1, 156, 418 
Talyoecsaeeecce. cea 179, 267 43,320 | 39,531 || Other countries..... CES (YB Meese ner iBone monee 
Japan grewoc sen. == 79,260 | 31,854] 63,934 : 
Rortiigal'j-cc. + -tees'-2 TA Bean ab Asal aseciceese otalecese aaa 45850; 903 s|aaue caseea|- asec s ee 


LIVE STOCK, 1919. 
FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


TABLE 219.—Live stock in principal and other countries. 


(Latest census or other official figures available, with comparison for earlier years. Census returns arein 


italics; other official figures are in roman type.] 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Country. Date. | Cattle. | Buff2- | swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.] Mules. | Asses. 
United States: Thous. | Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous. 
‘Oni farmse.. oe =. Jan. 41,1919| 67,866 |......-. 75, 587 | 49, 863 (1) 21,534 | 4,925 (@) 
Tanisie 1, 1918) |") 67,422) | eee 70,978 | 48,603 { (1) | 21,555 | 4,873] () 
. Jatt 19173, 617 |b ees 67,453 | 48,483 | (1) | 21,126} 4,639] () 
Jan. 1,1916| 61,920].....--- 67, 766 | 48,625 | (1) | 21,159] 4,593 | (@) 
Jan, 1,1915} 58,329 |........ 64,618 | 49,956 | (2) | 21,195} 4,479] () 
Apr. 16,1910 | 61,804 |......-- 68,186 | 62,448 | 2,915 | 19,833 | 4,210 106 
Not on farms.....|----- Wace. PEST eoeee ate 1,288 391 115 | 3,183 270 17 
Alaska (on farms and 
not on farms)....... Jan. 1,1910 1 222 (3) (3) (3) 2 (3) (3) 
Hawaii(on farms and 
not on farms)....... Apr. 16,1910 14D) \ races 31 V7 6 28 9 8 
Porto Rico (on farms 
and not on farms). .|..-.-d0........ SICA eee ee 106 6 49 58 6 1 
Virgin islands: 
Onifarms ssa-5. -o- Nov. 1,1917 1 2 2 
Not on farms.....|...-. d0s 52 5-<- (3) 3 (3) (3) (3) 
PAlgorianco fee sccee Dec. 31,1912 8,338 | 3,772 221 192 271 
Sept. —, 1910 9,042 | 3,990 230 192 276 
Sept. —, 1905 9,063 | 4,030 221 174 278 
Sept. —, 1900 6,724 | 3,563 202 147 263 
Sept. —, 1895 7,892]. 3,545 217 142 287 
PAT Pentina ce sececioe et June 1,1914 48,225 | 4,895 | 8,324 565 265 
May 1, 1908 67,384 | 8,947 | 7,638 465 285 
May —, 1895 74,380 | 2,749 | 4,447 285 198 
1888 66,706 | 1,894 | 4,234 ar 
Australia seem screens June 30,1919 


Dec. 31, 1917 
Dec. 31,1916 


Dec. 31,1915 


Dec. 31,1914 
Dec. 31,1910 
Dec. 31,1905 
Dec. 31,1900 
Dec. 31, 1895 
Fee ries 1890 
ustria-~-Hungary: 
Austria ess. ceases Dec. 81,1910 
Dec. $1, 1900 
Dec. $1, 1890 
Dec. $1, 1880 
PUN Pary so esne ee Apr. —, 1913 
Feb. 28,1911 
Nov. 20, 1895 6,830 6,447 | 7,627 237 | 1,997 22 
; : 1884 4, 879 4,804 | 10,695 70 | 1,74 23 
Croatia-Slavonia...... Mar. 24,1911 1, 136 1, 164 850 96 350 3 
facta Dec. $1, 1895 - 909 8838 596 Tae OEE i 2 
osnia-Herzegovina. . 
Be eae ye tO muro 1| s27| 2,499 | 1,898 22| (8) 6 
Apr. £2 
Mal 99/1895 | 1,416 1 662 | 3,231 | 1,447 281 1 5 
Belginmescnsesseeee Dec. 31,1913 15,8490)| See cee 1,412} () @) 267 6) oan SS 
Dec. $1,1910 D800 | eae ae 1, 494 185 218 817 il 
Dec. 31,1895 PART ihe cee 1, 163 236 241 272 7 
Dees Si, 1880ih 7888 jo eee 646 865} (2) a7 ORaeeD 
Brag. tas seee ecole 1916 28; 962 17,329 | 7,205 | 6,920} 6, 065 3, 222 
1912-18 30, 705 18,399 | 10,658 | 10,049 | 7,289 3, 208 
Bulraria eee eee Dec. $1,1910|~ 1,608 | 416 27 | 8,682 | 1,459 478 18 aedi7, 
Dec. $1, 1905 1,696 477 465 | 8,131} 1,384 638 12 128 
Dec. 81,1900 | 1596 431 868 | 7,015 | 1,405 495 9 104 
Dec. 81,1892 | 1) 426 342 462) 6,868 | 1,264 S44 8 82 
1 No official statistics. 2 Reindeer. 3 Less than 500. 4 Dec. 31, 1913, 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 645 
TABLE 219.—Live stock in principal and other countries—Continued. 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 
| ~~ : 
Country | Date. Cattle. ieee Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.) Mules. | Asses 
Thous. | Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous. | Thous 
Canada tee. -<cesens June 30, 1918 3, 053 (Q) 3, 609 (1) 1) 
June 30,1917 2,369 @ 3, 413 (1) 3 
June 30,1916 2,023 44 3, 258 (1) 1) 
June 30,1915 2,039 (1) 2,996 1) 1) 
June 1,1911 2,176 (1) 2,596 1) 1) 
June 30,1901 2,610) (1) 1,677 1) 1) 
1891 2,564} (1) 1 a7t 1) 1) 
1881 8,049} (2) 1,059} (2) 1) 
Denmark....... seein OTe. OLD a ememtnen ns ah tec celle MORO lve Melee cee ten st lee ete sie Sed 3 
Feb. 20,1918 247 (1) Sil (1) 1) 
Feb. 1,1917 270 (1) 638 1 es 1 
Feb. 29,1916 265 | (2) 615 3 1 
May 15,1915 $33 () 526 1 i 
July 15,1914 516 41 567 a a 
July 15,1909 727 40 536 1) 1 
July 15,1903 877 38 487 |) 3 
July 16,1898 1,074 32 449 @) () 
OPV trcwk cosets ussccs A Peers: ) 688 263 84 17. 526 
1915 554 Q) 755 290 35 21 547 
1914 601 @) ) (1) (1) (7) () 
1913 637 Q) Q) @) Q) ) (1) 
Binlan@ene>. 2..s<se 1910 1,573 418 | 1,309 13 361 1) (@) 
: 1905| 1,481 220 938 6 324 1) (1) 
1900 1,428 211 985 8 311 1) @) 
1890 | — 1,305 194 | 1,054 15 293 1) () 
ETANnce. 22.250 SEE EE 3June 30,1918 | 13,315 AOL |S <9: AOG line ee Peel ere ert amie 
sJuly 1,1917] 12,443 AO) el O58 Tu | ees |) ROB 150 325 
8Dec. 31,1916] 12,342 4,362 | 10,845] 1,177] 2,246 148 327 
3Dec. 31,1915 | 12,414 4,916 | 12,379] 1,230] 2,156 144 324 
3Dec. 31,1914 12, 668 5,926 | 14,088 | 1,317 | 2,105 152 337 
Dee. 31,1913 14, 807 7,048 | 16,213 | 1,453 | 3,231 193 360 
‘| Dec. 31,1910 | 14,533 6,900 | 17,111 1,418 | 3,198 193 361 
Dec. 31,1900 | 14,521 6,740 | 20,180} 1,558 | 2,903 205 356 
Nov. 30,1892 | 13,709 7,421 21,116 | 1,845 | 2,795 217 869 
1882 | 12,997 7,147 | 23,809 | 1,851} 2,838 261 296 
1862 | 12,812 6,038 | 29,530 | 1,726 | 2,914 (4) (@) 
Germany... -..<.5...-- Dec. 4,1918 | 4 17,297 4105 O80! | AB 200y ee el Sew. oleae eeesl sectors 
Dec. 1,1915 | 20,317 17,287 | 5,078 | 3,488 |©8,342| (2) (1) 
Dec. 1,1914 | 21,829 25,341 | 6,471 | 8,588 | 53,435 iS (1) 
| Dec. 1,1913| 20,994 25,659 | 6,621 | $8,648 | 3,227 1) () 
Dec. 2,1912| 20,182 |........ 21,924 | §,803 | 3,410| 4,623 18 
Dec. 2,1907 | 20,631 |.......- 22,147 | 7,704 | 8,634) 4,345 11 
Deer i AG0L || “19.988 eee ok 18,921 | 7,907 \- 3,380 | 4,267 |- @) @) 
Dec. k 8,267 | 4,195 8 
Dec. (4) 4,038 () @) 
Dec. 3,092 | 8,836 7 
Jan. 8,641 | 8,528 10) 
re WAP SA eee 2,638 149 80 133 
TACs nese eee ee 1916-1917 |6 130,145 |719, 280 i) 22,923 | 33,366 | 1,681 70 | 1,537 
1915-1916 |6129, 742 (719,206 | (1) | 22,970 | 33,607 | 1,673 69 | 1,538 
1914-1915 |6128, 310 |719, 025 a3 23,016 | 33,338 | 1, 653 71] 1,512 
1913-1914 |6125, 042 |718,235 | (1 23,092 | 30,673 | 1,643 86 | 1,501 
1910-1911 | 6 94,664 |716,628 | (1) | 22,922 | 28,518] 1,524 110 | 1,342 
1904-1905 | 677,111 |712,871 | (©) | 177562 | 24,803 | 1,278 54.| 1,177 
1899-1900 | 6 72,666 |712,120 ty 17,805 | 19,005 | 1,308 1,227 
1894-1895 | 6 67,045 |711, 820 1) | 17,260 | 15,272 | 1,134 1, 102 
Native States.....).... 1913-1914 | 612,236 | 71,765 (1) 8,306 175 181 
1909-1910 | 610,391 | 71,559 mn 7,129 141 155 
1904-1905 | 68,178 | 71,347 1) 6,318 92 129 
1900-1901 | 67,397 | 71,228 Q) 4, 538 85 115 
Waly swice sioncs ce owek Apr. 7,1918 6, 186 (4) PS GEV a UIP GPR eee BOE ae ee Bape em enerabe 
1914 6, 646 2,722 TR as (oI 2, 235 
Mar. 10,1908 | 6,199 19 | 2,508 | 11,163 | 2,716 956 388 850 
Feb. 13,1881 4,772 11 | 1,164 | 8,596 | 2,016 658 294 674 
Japanese Empire: 
2 apaticncs apeent ess Dec. 31,1916 1,343 Q) 328 3 109 | 1,572 on 
Dec. 31,1915 1,388 1) 333 3 97 | 1,580 2 2 
Dec. 31,1914 1,387 1) 332 3 95 | 1,579 ) 2 
Dec. 31,1913 | 1,389 : 310 3 89 | 1,582 1) 1) 
Dee. 31,1910 1, 384 1 279 3 92] 1,565 Q : 
Dec. 31,1905 1,168 1) 228 4 72 | 1,368 “) ‘ 
Dec. 31,1900 1, 261 Q) 181 2 60) 1,542 (1) 
3 No official statistics. ® Excludes invaded area. 5 Including Army horses. 7Not including 


2 Reindeer. 


4 Exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine. 


6 Ineluding young buffaloes. 


young buffaloes, 
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Taste 219:—Live stock in principal and other countries—Continued. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Country. Date. Cattle. eae Swine. | Sheep. Asses. 
Japanese Empire— 
Continued. 
Thous. | Thous.| Thous.| Thous Thous. 
Chosen (Korea). .-| Dec. 31,1915 1,354 (1) OVA Aten 13 
Dec. 31,1914] 1,338] (1) TSG sees 14 
Dec. 31,1913]. 1,211] () BV Anas oes 13 
Dee. 31,1910 704) (2) 566.|-sascee- () 
Formosa(Taiwan)| Dec. 31,1916 2 385 | 1,295 (2) = pests Wh 2) ) eee ee 
Dee. 31,1915 2 307 [4.3191 Gye S17 | 02) [eee eee eee 
Dees 31, 1914 2 398 | 1,313 |) Wiles (ie 420 a a ee Ae esses 
Dec. 31,1905 (?) 341 | 1,018 Gy * > 108) (xe feces Soe see 
We mine eee em Nov. 8,1918 NOS araeceee 2 96 gt See OM iF Oi) Become he ae oc 
Oct. 18,1917 Up eee sees 11 Pe eames UG) I gh eter ae at Le 
IM@xt COs 22 oe sean aces June 30,1902 Ole NW epee es 616 | 3,424 288 
Netherlands... --- ae sar 1919 E O69nt a aecases 450 437 () 
Aug. 1918 OLIN yeasts 600 642 () 
ior ie ONy Wm 23044) see ees 1,185 BOT lie Roe eee @) 
May 1915 2,390 |.seece== 1, 487 () Q) 
June LOLS 2,097 boe2stees 1,350 842 (4) 
Ped Ue AC, eee 1,260| 889 Q) 
Wecnss 141904 |e e169 | ames 862 607 Q) 
Mees SL. 1900)|" 1,656) ;eaeese. 747 771 Q) 
ees so, AGO) |p ml bes. |aeeeee 579 819 (3) 


New Zealand ......... 


Paraguaye-.---.2.4-2 


Philippine Islands... . 


Russian Empire. 
Russia, Eurpeoan. 


Ole se aeey es 

Russia, Asiatic (33 
governments of 
the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, 
and Siberia 


Serbia 


Dec. 81,1910 
Dec. 31,1905 


1 No official statistics, 


2,014 | (2) 452 
2,011) (3) 491 
2,301) @) 612 
2,823 | (2) 1, 402 
3,013 | (2) 1, 499 
5,055 | () 706 


17,334 | (©) 2,962 
18,404 | (4) 2,895 

7 866 
963 71 908 


2 Less than 500. 
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TaBLE 219.—Live stock in principal and other countries —Continued. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Country. Date. Cattle. ee. Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
; Thous. | Thous.| Thous:| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous. 
Pralewes thee cece da: TONG) TSAR ER see --| 2,814 | 16,012 | 3,207 489 913 839 
1914 AE Wn ba ae oe 2,810 | 16,128 | 3,265 525 984 841 
1913 PVA ls Se eee 2,710 | 16,441 3,394 542 948 849 
Dec. 81,1910| 2,369 3,216 520 880 | + 868 
Dec. 31,1906 2,440 440 802 744 
1891 2,534 397 768 754 
SWeGEN: sc sc<csenccees June 1,1918 133 715 (1) () 
June 1,1917 136 715 (1) (1) 
June 1,1916 132 701) () ) 
Dee. 31,1914 77 603 (Q) Q) 
Dee. 31,1913 71 596 (1) (1) 
Dee. 31,1910 69 587 (1) (1) 
Dee. 31,1905 67 555 Qa) (1) 
1900 80 533 Q) om) 
1890 87 487 | (2) (2) 
Switzerland .....-...-. Apr. 19,1918 356 129 Suite 
Apr. 19,1916 358 137 3 1 
Apr. 21,1911 341 14h 3 y) 
Apr. 20,1906 WEEE iste seca 549 210 362 185 8 2 
Apr. 19,1901 LEaa? Voriooaieee 565 219 855 126 8 2 
Turkey, Europeanand 1913 2,398 164 31 Q) () (1) (1) (1) 
Asiatic. 1912 (1) (1) 73 | 27,095 | 20,269} @ (1) (1) 
1910 @) (1) 175 | 27,662 | 21,283 | ( Q) (1) 
1905 Q) (Q) 196 | 23,614] 16,411] @ (1) Q) 
Union of South Africa. 1916 @) (@) Q) 31, 981 8, 962 a (1) @) 
Dee. 31,1915 (1) Q) (1) 31, 434 8, 918 @ (Q) ie 
Dec. 31,1913 (4) @) (@) 35, 711 | 11,521 a @) a 
May 7,1911 8,797 (@) 1,082 | 30,657 | 11,763 719 94 337 
\ 1904 3,500 @) 679 | 16,823 | 9,771 450 185 142 
United Kingdom..... June, 1918 1 a} eee rae 2,809 | 27,063 277 | 1,916 26 232 
1917 12, 582 once asics 3,008 | 27, 867 269 | 1,880 25 228 
1916 2,45 
1915 
1914 
1910 
WRAgUBY, << =.= See ee 1916 
a 1908 
GOON CPSP a\ ee eee =. 94 | 18,609 20 561 23 
1860 By 082)||Ssascs5- 6 1,990 6 618 8 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Azores and Madeira 
Islands. <.¢: 22-20-25 1900 CUM iSeaenere 93 87 38 B 3 9 
Basutoland: —.....<--- 1911 4387 (1) 1, 369 (1) 88 (4) (1) 
Bechuanaland Protec- 
OPAL Mosc = os ce =~ 1911 824 (@) 358 4 
BOTA Sees =a 1) 5 Spee eee Eee (00s a wel ease Sees | See see eae 
British Guiana-..-.-.-..-- Mar. 31,1916 OB ila. 14 22 15 1 2 6 
@evloneess see he. 22 1915 1,501 70 90 183 4 (1) (1) 
Chilean. eee eas sae Dec. 31,1914 1, O4at ase rs 229 AN DAD: Niece oe 458 Ce ere ee 
Colombia ase ose -22=- 1915 3, O30 eeeecee 711 164 526 201 139 
(CosiagRichea-sea see: 1915 Sdoulteecteee 63 (3) (3) 52 (3) Oe 
(Oo ee Ron. sea ae ae Dee. 31,1916 3 OB 2A anes ae (1) (4) () 750 58 3 
Cy prust S22 288-5 see Mar. 31,1916 63) ieee 35 282 228 TOM opeene er lester 
Dominican epee oS eae ee es Pal hy Weoe mace Memee cae 50 550 SOU oe eceeleemcces 
Dutch Hast Indies: 
Jaya and Madura. 1913 4, 786 (1) (1) (1) EN 10) ” 
Other possessions! 1905 449 447 Q) (1) (1) 119 Q) Q) 
Dutch ea psi aE Saved a ere Ga as |e 
ast Africa Protecto- 
ae rv gan eee Mar. 31,1915 900} () 4) 6,555 | 4,020 i ( } 6 
Falkland Islands. -.-. 1915 Si/Gh Bama (1) 69 A 
Faroe Islands..-...-..- 1914 1 eae () 112 Q) olla wet enlist 
LBS Ree eAe aaa ase Ae A915 Osi see o eemeenee ways 2 12 d 78h teas 
French Guiana...---- 1914 AONE sea er (1) 150 140 ( 
-China: 
tre ee igeneee ena OA | | | eee) 
Cochin-China. ...- 1914 109 242 709 3 @) : o O 
i so 1907 83 Q) ») (oD) 
Canes: es 1913 6 @) 2) (1) @) i} 3 


1 No official statistics. 2 Reindeer. 3 Less than 500. 
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TanLE 219.—Live stock in principal and other countries—Continued. 
OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued. 


; : 
Country. Date. Cattle. hemes Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
eit Thous. | Thous. Thous.| Thous.| Thous. | Thous. | Thous, | Thous. 
Guatemala........-.- Dec. 31,1915 620ijees ema 103 383 ST | BLOW eee Sateen : 
German East Africa. - 1913 3, 994 6 | 6,440 25 Q) Q) 25 
German S. W. Africa... 1913 206 8 555 517 16 14 : 
Mondtutas sce as- == 1914 ABO DoS seae 180 6 23 68 25 
Tcelands ah: we Assotenn4 1914 PAN esr eeceeeee 585 1 Lo) Sees ease 
JANN Coe oreicietaianes = 1916 IWS) eee eee Posonc ze 11 250 47 21 
Madagascar...-....--. Dé 1S 1016 Wea ee se 26,912 544 309 200 oF eee bs ee 
Maligacoe =e s-nmetane Mar. 31,1916 5 4 19 a 9 
Mauritius as2ecc== nin 1913 9 5 RS = 1? 2 87 2 iF (*) 
Morocco: 
” ‘Western....1....- 1916-17 | 1,030 |.....--- 51| 4,200| 1,266] 108 43286 
Bastern........... 1915-16 DOR ee Se (3) 664 285 | (8) ( ) (3) 
New Foundland...... 1911 SO ee atin 27 98 17 14 ) (3) 
INTCaT ASIA seco eeeie<ale 1908 SO Nae ook 12 @) 1 28 6 
Nyasland Protectorate 1916 82 24 30 131 Q) Q) @) 
PABSDIS oss cetce anes 1916 bil Lea Wb bocaeces 5 15 PS oor Pe 
Rhodestat ccet so see es 1911 500 2 300 602 20 
Salvador-+--<-s-e<-e5 1906 72 423 DAs (4) 74{ (3) (3) 
Siamber eee age soe Jame, 134916: | 25337) 25120! 6a ee 105 | (3) (3) 
Straits Settlements. .- 1914 Cy ey eee 113 35 18 2) () (3) 
Swazilandeee, oc. —- Mar. 31,1916 100 9 250 1 2 
UNG) stoma Rennie recG 1913 265 (8) (o) (3) (3) (OMe Be) 
Trinidad and Tobago . 1914 gl ee eae 9 2 5 51) 
saints tee Pee Se ae Apr. 30,1916 iti eee aoe | 10| 1,148 5e2| 81 15 8h 
Uganda Protectorate - 1914 845 1 678 (4) @) () 
Veneztielas.--s2--.--. 1012: pnohO0S scene ne 1,618 177 | 1,667 191 89 313 
1 Less than 500. 2 Zebus. 3 No off tial statistics. 


TABLE 220.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendir years 1909-1913, 1917, 
and 1918. 


This table gives the classification as found in the originalreturns, and the su nmary statements for “All 
countries” represent the total for each class only so far as itis disclosed in the originalreturns. The 
following kinds are included: Alligator; buffalo, calf,camel, cattle, deer, goat and kid, horse and colt, 
kangaroo, mule and ass, sheep and lamb, and all other kinds except furs, bird skins, sheepskins with 
wool on, skins of rabbits and hares, and tanned or partly tanned hides and skins. Number of pounds 
computed from stated number of hides and skins. ] 

GENERAL Norte.—Substantially theinternationaltrade of the world. 1t shouid not be expected that the 
world export and import totals for any year willagree. Among sources of disagreement are these: (i) Dit 
ferent periods of time covered in the “year” of the various countries; (2) imt orts received in year sub- 
sequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) different 
practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far asit is 
- feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 

hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 

For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 

imports, less exports, of ‘foreign and colonial merchandise.” Figures for the United States include 

Alaska, Porto Rico. and Hawaii. 

EXPORTS, 


[000 omitted.] 


1917 1918 1917 1918 
Average Average A 
Country. >| (pre- (pre- Country. erage, re- i 
a ih J ce ey Ba a = ee sek m5. 
From— Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds From— Pounds. | Pownds. | Pownds. 
Argentina. oo. cece 293,951 | 257,655 | 241,381 || Netherlands........-- 67,636: ]2es 220 Sees eee 
Austria-Hungary. 79,266 |. <.--.5--|-------.- New Zealand.........| ~ 25,577 | 22,629 31,742 
Belgiumen. f-n.- LET el Sil eeosemores cote Peru. ee eee 6, 194 7,083 3,824 
Brazil. ..... eee aol! R85 251 1700") 105, 378al| Rissia cence pees nen a 96; 351: | 52 Ne ae 
British India......... 169, 857 | 130, 497 80,524 || Singapore............ ytd: | eee cone eee 
Canada ic. easkos. 45,469 | 34,000 21.000) Spain. eet eaceceeene 17,457 | 11,001 4, 843 
China... wenn en eee n eee 72,751 | 107,710 85; 803 |] \Sweden /2 csc ee 24,130 pf S| erase oe 
Chosen (Korea) ...... 4 O84 eS Be Rare |eetg eases Switzerland.......... 22, 866 1,740 21 
Quiba. 5.0.2 eee ae 14,292 | 30,183 28,454 || Union of South Africa FOOL Walersie's onic acta e 
Denmark. ..... Bocuse 21,998 5, 333 7,312 || United Kingdom... .. 38,100 | 11,239 2,364 
Dutch East Indies...) 16,708 | 17,059 |......... United States........ 25,432 | 11,392 5,105 
Heyp ieee nee ween 10,754 8, 664 BF Sa6 i) Urueuhy sen ecm ee C120 TA cee ecn a= eee 
raMGous s “sheen ceeen 131,042 | 20,312 4,379 || Venezuela............ 9,764 | 10,521 5,032 
Te é me a Senne Pelee as Other countries. ..... Q2OPS8S We wee se incale cece 
MGXIOOSE Sort. ca aeecee AT; O13 totem emes|ee seam eee Totaly s-osee A GOL 13S Hck wane celeneas Ecce 
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TABLE 220.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1909-1918, 1917, 
and 1918—Continued. 


Country. 


From— 
Austria-Hungary... .. 
Belen! 3- s.ccee sees 
British India.... 


IMPORTS, 
1917 1918 1917 1918 
Average. Average 

re- (pre- Country. ’| (pre- (pre- 

1909-1913. ee ee. 1909-1913.| fines | {eres 
Pounds. | Pownds.| Pounds. From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pownds. 
; INOIWaySeccn cues... 13, 978 5,087 |Seecnsses 
Portugal 6,308) |Praamoetectale cae 
Moumania.. .f2...-2< CR LL8 | eee call ie ore Neca 
UUSSiners CeeeanRioce Ls edt cre esl ete egsvere 
Singapores. ......c<2. ORS Ba) Vo eee eee eee 
MS DAL sometcts sat ectes ae 19,119 | 25,490 25,191 
DWC enor ese seers 25, 662 2 2ek |easeenete 
United Kingdom.....| 107,350 | 185,840 | 189,052 
United States........ 514, 248 | 631,066 | 361,891 
Other countries. ...-. 64 SOS) Gatdemeclecon seach 
Totalee2.2e. 950; S21 Hee ccmeeeel sae cence 


TaBLE 221.— Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1918. 


EXPORTS. 


[Figures for 1915-1918, inclusive, are subject to revision.] 


Exporting country and clas- 


sification. 


joe 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
ede 940,299,000 | 915, 072, 000 | 1,059, 051, 000 | 1,067, 680, 000 | 1,361, 499, 000 
ae. 148, 457,000 | 77,250,000 | 113,136,000 | ” 87,787,000 | 111; 145, 000 
PC. 9, 000 ” 304, 000 3,381, 000 4 034 000 3; 668, 000 
cet oe 84,694,000 | 111;031/000} 150,534; 000 286, 054,000 | 484? 187, 000 
See 1, 173, 459, 000 | 1, 105, 657, 000 | 1,326, 102, 000 | 1, 425,555, 000 | 1,960, 499, 000 
301, 882,000 | 146, 863,000 | 307,545,000 | 222,814,000 |.............. 
149,958,000 |  38,3447000| 66,813,000} 19,175,000 |.............. 
6, 294” 000 902, 000 2; 720, 000 6,798, 000" [sate eats» 
49,009,000 | 18, 431/000 |  33,472/000 | 51,808,000 |.............. 
507,143,000 | 204,540,000 | 410,550,000 | 300,593,000 |.............. 
1,577, 000 
16, 254, 000 
109} 226 000 
RT nr Re RRS PET eae a WR ee er (RC Ne cee 
6,448,000} 30,695,000 | 46,129,000] 84,387,000} 126, 695, 000 
48, 000 83, 000 1887 000 “844” 000 731, 000 
47,694,000 | 156, 556/000 | 211,616,000] 233, 742/000} 158, 488; 000 
6,051,000 |  16,361;000| — 10,785,000}. 20, 469,000 | 16, 450, 000 
60,241,000 | 203,695,000 | 268,718,000 | 339, 442,000 | 302, 364, 000 
8,787,000| 15,151,000 | 40,800,000] 36,961,000] — 18, 763, 000 
77679,000 | — 12’7857000-| —14;088,000 | 23,778,000 | 20,036, 000 
482187000 |  313302,000| 46,227,000 | 62,437,000 | —_50, 396, 000 
64,684,000 | 59,238,000 | 101,093,000 | 123,176,000 | 89,195, 000 
43,485,000 72,500,000 | 41,800,000 | 40,352,000 | 21, 801, 000 
” 344” 000 810, 000 365, 000 2) 
297,174,000 | 322,983,000 | 245,354,000 | 187,739, 000 6, 13 000 
26,273,000} 56,845,000 | — 62,336,000} 51, 258, 000 4, 352, 000 
367,276,000 | 453,147,000 | 349,855,000 | 279,349,000 | 32, 288, 000 


1 Year beginning July 1, 1915; and subsequently. 


2 Less than 500 pounds. 
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Tapie 221.—Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1918— 


Continued. 
EX PORTS—Continued. 
se | 
Exporting country and clas- Average ~ 1917 1918 
Pe sification. 1911-1913. ee sag 
Nether'ands: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. 
Beak ten eo ace ee 326, 176,000 | 446,395,000 | 398,977,000 | 235, 731, 000 38, 647, 000 
Mitton |: seein sae se 17, 212; 000 25, 150, 000 5,124, 000 006; 000 I=. «eee 
Bork uae ce ee 5 139,916,000 | 144, 550, 000 90, 285, 000 28,031, 000 165,000 
Others scoees oes 14, 098, 000 18; 048, 00:1.) 22a2 ne. 2.60) o-ccetee es: |e eee 
Pot ple teeta e eee 497,402,000 | 634, 143,000} 494,386,000 | 269, 858, 000 38, 812, 000 
62,720,000 | 128,640,000 | 119,640, 000 
251) 245,000| 169,645,000 | 139,575,000 
1; 179, 000 2 123, 000 609, 000 
12, 833, 000 10, 927, 000 12,705,000 
326,538,000 | 465,451,000} 327,977,000 | 311,335,000 | 272,529,000 
32, 000 TO47, 000 [ices ch ce conn =| Poser eee |e 
365, 000 195, 000! 5.0 dens estes oe ee ee 
28, 871, 000 5, 704, 000 4: O18; 000 |S. a= See he eee ee 
23, 907, 000 3, 206, 000 4 406.000) 5-3 ees ee ee ee 
53, 175, 000 10, 082, 000 5; 417, 000.1 -. <2 
17, 285, 000 35, 035, 000 10, 952, 000 10, 967,000 
100, 000 54, 000 2 000 5,000 
19, 445, 000 42,518, 000 32, 190, 000 10, 507, 000 
2) 937, 000 11, 625, 000 4, 646, 000 , 684, 000 
39, 767, 000 89, 232, 000 47,790, 000 34165000" | eee 
27, 595, 000 19, 551, 000 10, 790, 000 2, 837, 000 1, 983, 000 
15, 820, 000 13, 842; 000 10; 886, 000 1, 607, 000 202, 000 
73, $10, 000 89, 917) 000 59, 331, 000 84, 311, 000 11, 403, 000 
117, 225,000 | 123,310, 000 81. 007, 000 88, 755, 000 13, 588, 000 
213,722,000 | 534,766,000 | 391,442,000 | 402,430,000 | 792, 793, 000 
4, 146, 000 4, 231, 000 5, 258, 000 2, 862, 000 1, 631, 000 
1, 019, 561, 000 | 1,371, 100, 000 | 1, 453; 966, 000 | 1,299; 556,000 | 2, 251,046, 000 
40, 094. 000 41) 830; 000 19, 491, 000 25, 753, 000 16, 416, 000 
Motel aa see eee, 1, 277, 523, 000 | 1, 951,927, 000 | 1,870, 157,000 | 1,730, 601,000 | 3,061,886, 000 
TY, 615, 0000). 5-52 cogs lnc saeeimne aes ease eee ee 
546 3000 soc 5 cciecw each cdievam ea eaaace ied oe cee ec epee 
15, 5665.00, | 2a tas ese o5 na fos ace eee ees on ene ee 
5Q, 894,000 |. qa= conte nese ogee sess okies eiece ako aim ee 
BOL, 000) te ve ss ce amcne Sal mer ce cen eee eee pete ee 
| 
1979 (446 | 000) cee acawscnkn] soicem acon aus [ae cece erent ee 
BBG, G85, 000M. Ses fen wollte Ge ec eee mt 
ib G16 5332, 000 He asia ta hem taf aera serene reese cetera eta een 
BAT 648, 000 | 3.20 cc uence danas sane ccc ce sl emu ee nee ane ann 
Mota lesaee eee oe 47690! 110 0004 os = 52a. . oh ie eee bale ee 
IMPORTS. 
a a es ee 
Austria-H P | 
Austria-Hungary: ounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Boole dees aceasta ad 12.983 O00 Tome sere nee ate ee Saeae a y: See Teues 
PROD Ee eee seca As 14° 338" 000 1esck eae LAS oe, leak ea ee 
Olen Ree aeaetsnety 5 On 21,948; 000:| ou sche 18 ae Sear Smee ee a a ee 
Mo tale. Vaan enset i 49.969)'000 Jae fe woe cae eee Were EPS 
| 


1 For 1916, exports ov er European frontier only. 
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TABLE 221.— Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1918— 


Continued. 
IMPORTS—Continued. 
Exporting country and clas- Average, - 
sification. 1911-1913. 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Belgium Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
IBA Saco Oke Soa OSE eee 082 O00 emma sci sac Mele Sees e merical sda Secienoc Se eecI LE meeeeie eae 
POR Wee Shee eet uae weee BU 23a OO Eee Sacha Motes tet or. Ss on accede econ c| SEER eee os 
Other nae erence. SO 045 (KOs Reece eats [eee Oke acl hs Las wah cee etal Cece ee eee 
TRIN Eee Renee ES De Aaa ONY ere ae Pehle Farnese ft aos op ol rcac ca 
17, 117, 000 3, 541, 000 4s130;(000: | Gases sae eee 
1,477, 000 1, 100, 000 3474000) Seeeueee eee 
214, 000 5, 000 2) DOO ea cecten acter ue 
18, 808, 000 4,766, 000 4588, 000 ccs soo eeja ae 
5, 623, 000 9, 783, 000 19, 434, 000 9, 540, 000 
2,906, 000 2,786, 000 2; 008, 000 5, 311, 000 
25, 279, 000 94, 113, 000 127, 776, 000 16, 047, 000 
3, 870, 000 42, 4947 000 28° 985, 000 2, 155, 000 
LING be Lok Se sere 43, 327, 000 37, 678,000 | 149,176,000 | 178, 203, 000 33, 053, 000 
Cuba: 
Gath ae eete eee 37, 822, 000 22, 655, 000 42, 271, 000 39, 800, 000 24,347, 000 
MOONE co teen ae ee 41, 000 56, 000 13, 000 2, 000 81, 000 
Teta he k= area eee ae 85, 973, 000 96,805,000} 104, 444, 000 86, re 000 98, 866, 000 
GUI: Soe oe eee 4,525, 000 4, 862, 000 6, 438, 000 6,898, 000 , 812, 000 
otal eee eno oe 128,361,000 | 124,378,000 | 153,166,000 | 138,174,000 | 131, 106, 000 
Germany 
I GoIe ete te oe see eet he BAZ, 10, OOO oe cto setae omsins| aise dge oswmae sealers slntisee sie cl Sapo eae es 
Mirbbone ==. 5 2-2 Se L 046; OOO Wisse Slee eet wool ic eecic ct oceace||-ee er cuea-Reteclos ee seek cele 
OLR oes tise mecet es secre 2655666 OOO NM 8 etek cea ieee eeene.cciesaton sisciscbs sce entire sects ste 
ORNSE oo et oes ae aa we. 80} S86) O00 Merc eee ec iee eet nee ces ot also Serene eens | aa teromesec noe 
Motalse tee ett e (St 7 ERAN AO) eee = oe I ne eat |e TC EA Pk A ele 
Italy: 
dT a eee ae ee! 131, 000 215, 000 262, 000 97, 000 (2) 
1a) dl te ge oes Se eee: ee et 74, 361, 000 15, 238, 000 8, 894; 000 29, 883, 000 89, 889, 000 
OEDOD ae sca. tee lone 29) 627, 000 143,075, 000 272} 426, 000 259, 664, 000 401, 992, 000 
MOEA ett eee cee 104,619,000 | 158,528,000 | 281,582,000 | 289, 644,000 491, 881, 000 
Netherlands: i 
Beefand veal...........- 2567206 1000 tun 87,007, N00 ena capaneanae ce sate acess Seer e semee ee 
76, 000 10; (O01 (Re ae. Bocce Ee ee SE a. ts 
88, 143, 000 512255000) See ce aor ot Se ee eae eae ees 
15, 349, 000 8, 698, OOD See sc x dalare Wie eee omionan «Meet | kaennen mala ae 
3595 864,1000"|| me 247060; 000i /9ee. seo-ae- oe -|Sccessaee fara elbemeee seer ES 
20, 203, 000 26, 600, 000 30, 797, 000 205 86; 000m seamen eee ee 
977 51, 000 11, 348, 000 18, 523, 000 16, 341, DOOM) eee essen 
12° 460, 000 5, 048; 000 7, 222, 000 QT MO OO0W Ne cate ce cecmee 
42,414,000 42,996, 000 56, 542, 000 69, 773,000 weseeeeeerete: 
2, 216, 000 78, 000 SAFE OO0 I Oe ease re reece. | Meee Sees 
128, 682, 000 32, 634, 000 85582:\000)||5- 522 8it opi es setae ae ee 
130, 898, 000 32, 712, 000 8,920,000 es seaet-ss0-2|u5 senor snten ns 
966, 000 80, 000 160, 000 167, 000 81, 000 
553, 000 Ts 760, 000 5, 881, 000 1,05 50, 000 56, 000 
36, 455, 000 297 ATT, 000 24, 458, 000 24° 917, 000 12, 807, 000 
3/, 974, 000 31, 317, 000 30, 499, 000 26,134,000 | 12, 944, 000 


1 1916 figures are for over European frontier only. 


2 Less than 500 pounds. 
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TaniE 221.—Meat and meat products: International trade, calendar years 1911-1918— 


Continued. 


IMPORTS—Continued. 


Exporting country and clas- Average 
sification. 1911-1913. iors a oe ees 
Sweden: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
BOGE Fe we Motel ce snnaenees 12, 912, 000 19, 202, 000 15, 878, 000 15621, 000 te eae ane ees 
i 218, 000 116, 000 26; 3; 000 «|-3 -2eee- Seen 
6, 736, 000 9, 832, 000 6, 572, 000 14683000) |E. 22 eae sae 
y 349, 000 6, 788, 000 of 541, 000 1,392,000" }--- eee 
Totalaice eects d.sowse 24, 215, 000 35, 938, 000 25,017, 000 17,699,000 |o- - 25225. 25se 
Switzerland 
Bebliccwsthceuwastssesess 9, 052, 000 5, 990, 000 6, 354, 000 4,326, 000 5, 978,000 
21; 976, 000 8,765, 000 6, 646, 000 8, 928, 000 14, 379, 000 
25,298, 000 5,532, 000 5, 251, 000 4,418, 000 3, 212, 000 
56, 326, 000 20, 287, 000 18, 251, 000 17, 672, 000 23, 569, 000 
1,413, 965, 000 | 1, 669,573,000 | 1,471,188, 000 1, 180,013,000 | 1, 296, 341, 000 
598, 657, 000 M553, 936, 000| 74 2027 000 ” 922° 000 237, 862, 000 
919,794, 000 | 1, 186, 132, 000 | 1, 261, 082? 000 | 1, 047, 118, 000 i 656, 084; 000 
124, 530, 000 138, 403, 000 113, 993; 000 110; 292, 000 110, 2677 000 
3, 056, 946, 000 | 3,528, 044, 000 | 3,258, 465,000 | 2, 630,345,000 | 3,300, 554, 000 
17, 668, 000 120, 308, 000 40, 421, 000 27,628, 000 30, 291, 000 
185, 000 11, 879, 000 17, 235, 000 5, 624, 000 608; 000 
171, 000 5, 496, 000 1,171, 000 2? 821; 000 3 588° 000 
696, 000 ; 000 4 000 13, 000 5, 000 
18, 720, 000 137, 781, 000 58, 831, 000 36, 086, 000 | 34, 489, 000 


, 


5, 008, 013, 000 
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: HORSES AND MULES. 


TABLE 222.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms in the United States, 
1867-1920. 


Norts.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the De artment of Agri 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of ete or sere to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910 

“Shi numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, Which related to numbers 


Horses. Mules. 
Jon: 1 Price per F l Price per 
Number. head ise ig ue Number. head Farm value 
Jan. 1. Hala it Jan. 1. Jan. 1. 
5, 401, 000 $59.05 $318, 924, 000 822, 000 $96, 94 $55, 048, 000 
5, 757, 000 54.27 312, 416, 000 856, 000 56. 04 47, 954, 000 
6, 333, 000 62. 57 396, 222, 000 922,000 |~ 79.23 73, 027, 000 
8, 249, 000 67.43 556, 251, 000 1, 180, 000 90. 42 106, 654, 000 
NTE Yap eee eee, area pee oan TERETE VIS) eee oe aE yk ee 


8, 702, 000 71.14 619,039,000} 1, 242, 000 91.98} 114,272,000 
8, 991, 000 67.41 606,111,000 | 1,276)000 87.14] 1113222’ 000 
9, 222; 000 66.39 612,273,000} 1,310,000] 85.15 | 111; 546,000 
9, 334,000 65.15 608,073,000} 1,339,000} 81.35 | 108) 953. 000 
9,504, 000 61.10 580,708,000 | 1,394,000] 71.89 | 100, 197,000 


9, 935, 000 57.29 557,747,000} 1,414,000} 66.46] 94,001,000 
10,155,000} 55.83 567,017,000} 1,444,000] 64.07] 92) 482’ 000 
10,330,000} 56.63 584,999,000} 1,638,000] 62.03]  101,579/000 
10,939,000] 52.36 572,712,000} 1,713,000} 56.00] — 95,942° 000 
11,202,000] 54.75] 613,297,000] 1,730,000] 61.26 | 105, 948, 000 
ESET SUELEM ate ie | a ee ASTON ROSTIS siege. Seeall anes ite oe 


14, 430, 000 58. 44 667,954,000} 1,721,000} 69.79] 120,096, 000 
10, 522) 000 58.53 615, 828,000} 1,835,000] 71.35} 130)945; 000 
10, 838, 000 70.59 | 765,041,000] 1,871,000] 79.49 1487732; 000 
11/170,000| 74.64 833,734,000} 1,914,000] 84.22] 161/215, 000 
11, 565, 000 73.70 852; 283,000} 1,973,000} 82.38 | 162) 497) 000 


12, 078, 000 Tae 860,823,000 | 2,053,000] 79.60 163,381,000 
12) 497,000 72.15 901,686,000 | 2)117,000} 78.91 | —167;058: 000 
13, 173,000 71. 82 946,096,000 | 2192000] 79.78 | 174) 854” 000 
13, 663, 000 71.89 982,195,000 | 2,258,000} 79.49 | 179, 444” 000 
14,214) 000 68. 84 978,517,000 | 2)331,000| 78.25 182,394,000 
TT ET ral Lace ie a re ppl is ai BBO 5801 Ih sone S| ramen ree saat s 


14, 057, 000 67.00 941, 823,000] 2,297,000 77.88 | 178,847, 000 
15, 498, 000 65.01 | 1,007,594/000 | 2,315; 000 75.55 | 174) 882) 000 
16, 207,000 61.22 992) 295,000 | 27331000} 70.68] 164,764” 000 
16, 081, 000 47, 83 769,225,000} 2'352)000] 62.17 | 146,233) 000 
15, 893, 000 36. 29 576,731,000 | 2,333,000 47.55 | 110,928) 000 


15, 124, 000 33. 07 500,140,000 | 2,279,000 45.29 | 103, 204, 000 
14) 365, 000 31.51 452) 649,000 | 2)216/ 000 41. 66 92) 302) 000 
13, 961, 000 34, 26 478, 362/000 | 23190,000| 43. 8 96,110, 000 
13, 665, 000 37. 40 511,075,000 } 2) 134/000 44.96 95,963, 000 
13, 538, 000 44.61 603,969,000 | 2/086, 000 53.55 | 111, 717)000 
CE Toy it Toy ae ae (Ne Oe BROT IBA rec ce Mee ae ee ae, 


16, 745, 000 52. 86 885,200,000 | 2,864,000] 63.97 | 183, 232, 000 
16, 531, 000 58. 61 968,935,000 | 2) 757,000| 67.61 | 186, 412) 000 
16, 557, 000 62.25 | 1,030,706,000| 2,728,000] 72.49] 197,753, 000 
16, 736, 000 67.93 | 1,136,940,000] 2°758/000] 78.88] 217,533,000 
17,058,000} 70.37] 1,200,310,000 |- 2,889,000] 87.18} 251,840, 000 


18,719,000} 80.72] 1,510,890,000] 3,404,000] 98.31] 334,681,000 
19,747,000 | 93.51 | 1,846,578,000 | 3,817,000] 112.16] 428, 064, 000 
19,992,000 | 93.41 | 1,867,530,000] 3;869;000 |} 107.76 | 416, 939, 000 
20;640,000 | 95.64 | 1;974}052,000 | - 4,053,000] 107.84. | 437,082, 000 
Best 000" teach a fea ie MATOS G0 teres as calm eens 
19, 833,113 | 108.03 | 2,142,524,000] 4,209,769 | 120.20] 506,049, 000 


20,277,000} 111.46] 2,259,981,000| 4,323,000] 125.92 | 544,359, 000 
20/509,000 | 105.94 | 27172)694,000 | 4,362,000 | 120.51 | 525, 657, 000 
20,567,000} 110.77] 2'278,222'000] 4,386,000 | 124.31] 545,245,000 
20/962,000 | 109.32 | 2;291,638,000 | 4,449,000] 123.85 | 551,017, 000 
217 195,000} 103.33 | 2, 190,102,000 | 4,479,000] 112.36 | 503, 271, 000 


21,159,000 | 101.60] 2,149,786,000 | 4,593,000] 113.83 | 522, 834, 000 
217210,000.| 102.89 | 2 182}307;000} 4,723,000 | 118.15 | 558,006, 000 
21,555,000 | 104.24] 2)246,970,000| 4,873,000] 128.81, 627,679, 000 
21) 482, 000 98.45 | 2.114'897,000 | 47954000 | 135.83 | - 672, 922, 000 
21, 109, 000 94.39 | 1,992)542,000 | 4,995,000 | 147.10] 734,779, 000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 


Tani 223.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, Jan. 1, 1919 and 1920, 


by States. 
Ee ert et ee i es 
Horses. Mules. 
Number Average sad bens » Number Average he See 
State. (thousands)| price per of dollars) (thousands)| price per of dollars) 
Jan. 1— | head Jan. 1— eae Jan. 1— | head Jan. 1— Jannt== 
1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1919 1920 1919 | 1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1919 
Maing. 2 ..2.0408a0 1O7).2 “2081$154..00| $154.00) $16; 478) (S16, 632). =) 25s) re al ee ees 
New Hampshire.) 40]  41| 144.00).145.00) 5,760, 5, 945)......|..-... ees Be Sl aes | 
Vermont......... 85} 861 141.00] 129.00) 11,985)’ 11,954)... .=.|2-2...|-:- ese see 
Massachusetts. . - . §2 54}. 155.00) 157200) 8; OGO)~ #8; 478-2 see. Sh ee at a ae eee ees 
Rhode Island....| ~ 8 81! 160.1001" 159.00l" 1, 2a net 7atine ue Been SaaS el ee 
Connecticut.....- 4315-441 165.001°164.00) <<7:095|~ 77,216) ssc e |e ae | ee 
New York....... 560| 565] 141.00) 139.00) 78,960) 78, 535 7 7\$148. 00'$139. 00 $1,036} $973 
New Jersey...... 88} 89] 150.00] 143.00] 13,200] 12, 727 4 4} 171.00| 167.00| 684) 668 
Pennsylvania....| 560} 570} 123.00) 124.00! 68,880) 70,680 46 46| 141.00| 129.00} 6,486) 5,934 
Delaware......... 34| - 35] 83.00! 92.00| 2,822! 3,220 6 6] 111.00] 122.00 666, 732 
Maryland.......- 168} 171) 102.00} 104.00) 17,136! 17,784 25 25) 134.00) 133.00) 3,350) 3,325 
Wirpinia: senses 362| 369] 108.00] 109.00| 39,096, 40,221] 65, — 66| 136.00) 138.00] 8,840) 9,108 
West Virginia....| 192} 194] 104.00] 101.00} 19,968 19,594) 12 12) 121.00) 115.00) 1,452| 1,380 
North Carolina...| 183| 181] 153.00] 146.00! 27,999| 26,426] 236] 225) 190.00| 176.00} 44,840) 39, 600 
South Carolina...| 80/_—-80| 180.00] 180.00| 14,400) 14,400] 206, 200) 231.00, 206.00) 47,586) 41, 200 
20,988, 20,436] 351) 344) 216.00) 200.00) 75,816) 68,800 
8,400| 7,740| 40 —-39| 196.00| 177.00| 7/840| 6, 
95,157} 95,337/ 28} —-28| 120/00] 117.00) 3,360| 3,276 
82,921 85,387} 93] _ 94] 128.00) 125.00) 11,904] 11, 750 
133, 668| 146,700] 147} 147| 125.00] 125.00| 18,375] 18,375 
60,800} 69,300; 4} 4}: 99.00 106.00, 396, 424 
74,120| 75,646 3 3) 112.00} 111.00) 336} 333 
85,540 93,100; 6} —_6| 99.00, 110.00; 594, «660 
133; 945| 145,920) 71} 70, 121.00| 113.00, 8,591| 7,910 
86,320} 95,680] 378 374) 120.00) 116.00) 45,360) 43,384 
North Dakota....| 825) 850) 81.00) 93.00) 66,825) 79,050 9 9} 98.00) 107.00) 882 963 
South Dakota....] 819] 827] 71.00) 80.00} 58,149] 66,160, 15, 16, 94.00) 99.00] 1,410) 1,584 
Nebraska........ 75.00} 87.00) 76,350} 91,263, 106; 109] 109.00/ 109.00) 11,554) 11, 881 
Kansas bene eee 79.00} 94.00) 91,087| 108,382} 260) 260) 117.00) 114.00) 30, 420) .29, 640 
Kentucky........ .00} 104.00} 43,329) 45,656] 231)  231| 126.00) 127.00) 29,106] 29,337 
Tennessee........ 116.00) 39,889) 41,412) 278) 278) 139.00) 140.00) 38, 642)| 38,920 
Alabama. ........ 128.00} 20,224] 19,840) 316] 304) 171.00) 157.00] 54,036| 47, 728 
Mississippi 113.00! 29,493] 29,154) 322} 316! 152.00} 139.00| 48,944) 43, 904 
Louisiana........ 97.00} 23,005) 20,855) 166] 164) 164.00) 145.00) 27,224) 23,780 
Texas were poate 78.00} 115,104| 90,792} 784} 792] 140.00! 115.00|109; 760) 91; 080 
Oklahoma 83.00; 60,507) 61,752) 288) 288) 120.00) 110.00) 34,560, 31, 680 
Arkansas... 93.00 25,802} 25,017}. 324) 315] 132.00] 123.00, 42,768) 38, 745 
Montana Seateisae 84.00} 31,080) 48,300 5 5} 80.00} 99.00) 400 495 
Wyoming 77.00| 11,925! 18,095 4 4} 90.00; 106.00, 360 424 
Colorado. ........ 91.00) 33,733) 38,129 31) 31] 101.00) 107.00| 3,131| 3,317 
New Mexico...... 232} 242) 68.00} 62.00} 15,776] 15,004 20 20) 104.00) 92.00) 2,080) 1,84 
Arizona... 132} 136} 70.00} 71.00 9,240, 9,656, 10) _—‘10| 106.00, 112.001 1,060 1100 
Utah... 145] 148] 78.00] 83.00] 11,310] 12,284 2 2| 73.00} 78.00} 146] 156 
INi@Wad ace Ssicncaec 75 77; 60.00) 62.00) 4,5 4,774 3 3} 64.00) 72.00 192 216 
Md shon sen. ce-ce ce 270; 276; 77.00} 89.00} 20,790) 24,564 4 4; 91.00; 98.00 
Washington...... 303| 303} 92.00] 92.00} 27;876 27/876] 20] 20) 106.00, 108.00| 2 100 2 80 
Orepon....2. 0... 282| 303] 85.00] 89.00} 23,970 26,967) 10] 10) 91.00' 93.00| 910/930 
California..-..... 400) 485) 94.00) 91.00) 37,600) 39,585 59 63] 122.00) 125.00} 7,198) 7,875 
United States. 21,109.21, 482 94.39) 98. 45.1,992,542 2,114,897 4,995) 4,954] 147.10) 135. 83/734, 779,672, 922 


EE 
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TABLE 224.—Prices of horses and mules per head at St. Lowis, 1900-1919. 
Horses good to | Mules 16 to 164 Horses good to | Mules 16 to 16 
choice, draft. hands. choice, draft. hands. by 
Year and month. Year and month. 
Low. | High. | Low High. Low. | High. | Low. High. 
$140.00 |$190.00 | $90.00 |$150.00 
150.00 175.00 110.00 165. 00 1918 
.00 | 185.00'| 120.00 | 160.00 || July.............- $230.00 |$280. 00 |$200. 
160.00 | 185.00 | 120.00 | 175.00 || August........... 230.00 | 280.00 re Walpeee 
0.00 | 325.00 
175.00 | 200.00 | 135.00 | 200.00 |} September......--| 230.00 | 280.00 | 200.00 | 325.00 
175.00 | 225.00 | 120.00 | 210.00.|| October.......... 230.00 | 280.00 | 200.00 | 325.00 
: : ; ; .00 | 185.00 ' 180.00 | 300.00 
160.00 | 180.00 | 300.00 
242.00 | 201.00 | 307.00 
: 180.00 | 200.00 | 325.00 
.00 | 180.00 | 200.00 | 325.00 
.00 | 180.00 | 200.00 | 325.00 
.00 | 270.00 | 150.00 | 400.00 
.00 | 270.00 | 150.00 | 350.00 
.00 | 325.00 | 200.00 | 350.00 
.00 | 300.00 | 200.00 | 350.00 
.00 | 300.00 | 200.00 | 350.00 
January: ..22---e- , : : : .00 | 300.00 | 200.00 | 350.00 
February......-.- 185.00 | 220.00 | 225.00 | 290.00 |} October.......... 145.00 | 300.00 | 200.00 | 350.00 
Match: testa. 190.00 | 235.00 | 225.00 | 310.00 || November........| 145.00 | 255.00 | 200.00 | 350.00 
FAS DIUE noes Poe 195.00 | 255.00 | 200.00 | 290.00 || December........ 140.00 | 250.00 | 190.00 | 350.00 
TU ads ays Oe aoc 225.00 | 250.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
Gumexse ssc 2s 230.00 | 280.00 | 200.00 | 325.00 Year 1919..... 140.00 | 325.00 | 150.00 | 400.00 
TABLE 225.—Horses: Farm price per head, 15th of each month, 1910-1919. 

Date 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 | 1911 1910 sts 
ipins ieee $120 | $130} $129} $128] $130| $137] $140] $134] $143] $140 $133 
Bopgis ss. 121 133 131 129 132 139 146 137 144 147 136 
Mar. 15... 124 137 133 131 132 138 146 140 145 150 138 
Apr. 15....- 127 137 136 133 132 138 148 142 147 154 139 
May 15..... 129 136 138 134 133 139 145 144 146 148 139 
June 15..--. 127 135 137 132 132 136 146 145 145 151 139 
July 15.22. 127 132 135 133 134 137 143 142 139 14 138 
Aug. 15....- 125 131 132 131 131 135 141 142 141 148 136 
Sept. 15....- 119 128 132 131 131 132 141 141 139 145 144 
Oct. 15 114 126 130 130 129 131 138 140 137 144 132 
Nov. 15..--- 113 122 129 129 127 130 136 139 136 143 130 
Dec. 15..--. 113 121 129 29 126 130 135 139 134 141 130 

TaBLE 226.—Average price per head for horses on the Chicago market, 1902-1919. 
| i ; Bussers, Caval Southern 
Yearand month. Drafters. ee Drivers.-} General. pao nerees al Sauk. 

i Ton eden, hen eee See $166.00 | $450.00 | $145.00 | $117.00 | $135.00 | $151.00 $57.00 
UT Since, 2 A alee Ree eee 171.00} 455.00] 150.00} 122.00] 140.00] 156.00 62.00 
OOM Me eR ae ee. 177.00 | 475.00} 150.00] 140.00) 140.00} 160.00 64.00 
ROO MR COA iN gies OT 5 186.00 | 486.00] 156.00} 132.00] 145.00] 172.00 70.00 
1006 ee nees Re Peds! 188.00 | 486.00} 158.00) 154.00] 147.00] 174.00 72, 50 
COT aan Se ee Th 194.00} 482.00] 165.00) 137.00] 152.00] 172.00 77.50 
Re eae ee ee ee ee 180.00 | 450.00] 156.00] 129.00] 138.00} 164.00 9.00 
TOKO CSL E eee. Senos 194.00 | 482.00] 165.00] 137.00] 152.00] 172.00 77.00 
LOU ae eee TE eee sh a eee 200.00 | 473.00] 172.00) 144.00] 161.00] 177.00 87.00 
iihUbs Becta een eee 205.00 | 483.00] 182.00] 155.00} 170.00} 190.00 92. 00 
I aeons ie 210.00 | 473.00] 177.00] 160.00} 175.00) 195.00 97.00 
OT nee ee RR oa 213.00 | 493.00 | 174.00] 165.00] 176.00] 189.00 98. 00 
(Uiligtoe = teste (OR Ok Ie see ne 208.00 | 483.00 | 169.00} 160.00] 171.00] 184.00 93. 00 
its ec oe an ap Gee ee atom 205.00 | 473.00 | 164.00] 155.00} 166.00] 179.00 88. 00 
1G 1 GME SE AS etc P52 WO0nseo wees 166.00 | -160.00] 167.00] 124.00 109. 00 
“See ae a ae Se 512.00 | 470.00 | 162.00 | 148.00} 170.00] 188.00 93. 00 
TOR Neer ie ee ae Ss FSET RO le conchae PR ta bret sles NE Dp ae | ee es es eer 
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TaBiE 226.—Average price per head for horses on the Chicago market, 1902-1919—Con. 
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Bussers, 


i . Cavalry | Southern 
Year and month. Drafters. Carnage Drivers. | General. eee peers Sunes. 
@ ye 

“00 |” "$202/00 |7 221222222] "$162: 00 |” $162.00 |---.-.2.--| $105. 00 
i 170.00 alee Se sees 130. 00 135.00 "ee 3 apes 75.00 
5 P72: 00 eases 120. 00 118. 00 65. 00 
7 170:,00 eine 32035 118. 00 118. 00 65. 00 
gus 5 158-00: ae see 105. 00 112. 00 65. 00 
Septemibersass.e seecaee eae ase e 230. 00 158. 007 ee hese oe 105. 00 112. 00 65. 00 
Octobert = S222e terse =- ease acs 250. 00 E585 OO" Ee eer ee 105. 00 112. 00 75.00 
INOVOMDOrs 2. 2s. teeese see = tine 250. 00 153: 00 Poet ees tee 105. 00 S12 100 eee ea 75. 00 
Pecdmbere. pace ot 2202 Sete ee 250.00 158 00 2k 23s 105.00 fA 5 ee ee 65.00 
Mear 1919: soso meee Otel ee oe coe cles cee eae ee ere = 2 Se oe ee eel 


1 Expressers for 1919. 


2 Farm chunks for 1919. 


TaBLE 227.—Number of horses and mules received at principal live-stock markets. 
[From reports of stockyard companies.] 


Year and month. 


September.......... 
Octoberse cess ct see. 


August 


September......... 


October 


Total, 1919... 


1 From Reports of the Bureau of Markets for 1919. 


Horses. Horses and mules. 
St. Louis 
= Total 
National ses 
: Fort | Kansas St sae 14") 8 cities 
1 A 
Chicago.1|St. Paul.|Denver. Worth City. Omaha. Joseph aes 
Ill. 

Bi 90) 010 26,775 fe 22,690 eee. 103,308 | 59,645 | 13,497 | 144,921 | 469,850 
( 51D Nel: 545 ule ees 96,657 | 36,391 | 22,521 | 128,880 | 425,470 
8,162 | 24,428] 4,872] 76,844] 42,079 | 19,909 | 109,295 | 387,689 
7,823 | 19,040] 10,094] 67,274 | 52,829 | 20,483 | 128,615 j 406, 761 
6, 438 13, 437 17, 895 67,562 46, 845 28, 704 | 181,341 468, 171 
5,561 | 16,046 | 18,033] 65,582] 45,422 | 31,565 | 178,257 | 487,716 
9,299} 16,571 | 21,303 | 69,629 | 42,269] 28,480 | 166,393 | 480,923 
14,557 11,059 18, 507 62,341 44,020 26, 894 | 117,379 | 396,812 
7,125 | 11,158] 12,435 | 56,335 | 39,998] 22,875 | 109,393 | 351, 457 
5,632 | 15,348 | 20,732 | 67,796 | 31,711 | 23,132 | 122,471 | 378,233 
5,482 | 15,554 | 34,445 | 69,628 | 29,734 27,583 | 130,271 | 396,136 
7,709 18,022] 37,361 84, 861 31,771 42,023 | 170,379 496, 671 
5,314 | 14,918] 49,025 | 73,445 | 32,520] 38,661 | 163,973 | 470,833 
5,203 | 16,274 | 56,724 | 82,110] 31,580 | 32,418 | 156,825 | 471,749 
5,683 | 16,957 | 47,712 | 87,155 | 30,688 | 25,424 | 148,128] 468,029 
10,091 71,870 | 53,640 | 102,153 41,679 41,254 | 270,612 756, 552 
205,449 | 11,777] 52,800] 79,209 | 123,141 | 27,486 | 27,206 | 266,818 | 793,886 
107,311 | 9,959 | 19,758 | 115,233 | 127,823 | 32,781 | 33,584 | 279,837] 726,286 
6,002 | 1,160] 2,341] 9,821} 14,020] 2,150| 4,445 | 33,746} 73,685 
5,997 504 961 7, 239 11, 688 1,751 5,877 | 33,071 67, 088 
8, 086 573 | 1,840} 6,020] 11,544] 2,261] 5,154] 28,010] 63,488 
5,620 271 750 3,696 1,971 658 1, 293 7, 120 21,379 
6,594 422 835 1,599 1,811 534 971 5, 201 17, 967 
10,727 990 655 585 1,977 966 705 6,035 22,640 
9,691 863 730 | 2,760] 2,201] 3,242) 1,974] 8,943] 30,404 
8,599 456 | 1,625] 5,887] 5,387] 3,203] 4,039] 17,517| 46,713 
6,101 339] 1,590} 15,088] 9,919] 3,764] 5,317] 31,522] 73,640 
8,382 544 1,571 13, 680 12,401 2,181 4,542 | 30,183 73, 484 
280} 1,093] 7,883] 7,644] 1,064] 2,972] 24,819] 55,022 
139 608 4,623 4,065 438 1,971 15,584 30, 182 
6,541 | 14,599] 78,881 | 84,628 | 22,212 | 39,260 | 241,751 | 575,692 
194 | 1,379] 6,329] 7,858 719 | 4,611] 25,471 | 50,416 
257 1,396 5,367 7,274 700 3, 944 20,316 42,992 
449] 1,459] 3,897] 5,727 948} 2,673] 15,395 | 35,722 
281 850] 3,031 | 4,854 619 | 1,407] 11,066] 26,354 
¢ 147 932 1, 930 3,261 393 342 6,697 17, 422 
é 878 604) 1,916] 2,686] 2,485] 1,984| 11,328] 25°517 
: 1,071] 1,420} 1,208] 4,062) 3,828] 4,030] 15,535 | 34/909 
2,787 | 1,539] 1,399] 4,575] 7,923] 4,354] 3,958] 29487] 49,099 
-| 4,504 2, 822 1,996 6,283 | 11,323 6, 087 5,940 | 38,418 77,373 
-| 2,949] 1,300} 3,570] 7,916] 9,349] 2,811] 6,649] 33,433] 67,977 
xg 4,732 1, 728 4,370 11, 144 11, 656 1,497 4,620 31, 204 70,951 
-| 45,762 | 11,228 | 22,936 | 60,363 | 82,852 25,201 | 43,380 250,211 | 542,033 
a (853878 562 3,561 6, 767 6,879 760 3,222 | 18;961 40,085 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 


TABLE 228.—Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1919. 


¥ Imports of horses. Exports of horses. Exports of mules. 
ear 
ending Average A 
Nurs : verage Averago 
June 30— sa Value. import |Number.} Value. export |Number.| Value. export 
price. price. price. 
Ue ee eae 15,451 | $2,388,267 | $154.57 2,967 $718,607 | $242.20 1, 634 210, 27 6 
1894... ... 6,166 | 1,319,572 | 214.01} 5,246] 1,108,995 | 211.40| 2/063 10; 90 a8 
4895. 223. - 13, 098 1,055,191 80. 56 13,984 2, 209, 298 157.99 2,515 186, 452 74.14 
1895. .....| 9,991 662, 591 66.32 25,126 | 3,530, 703 140.52 5,918 406, 161° 68. 63 
18O7 = 6,998 464, 808 66. 42 39, 532 4,769,265 | 120.64 7,473 545,331 72.97 
1898......| 3,085 414,899 | 134.49 51,150_| 6,176,569 120.75 8,098 664, 789 82.09 
1890.52 =-|/ 3,042 551, 050 181.15 45,778 | 5,444,342 118.93 | 6,755 516, 908 76. 52 
1900 sue 3,102 596, 592 192.32 64,722 7,612,616 117.62 43,369 | 3,919,478 90.38 
190 aoe. 3,785 985,738 | 260.43 82, 250 | 8, 873, 845 107.89 34,405 | 3,210,267 93.30 
190255 22-2) 4,832 1,577, 234 326. 41 103,020 | 10,048,046 97.53 27,586 | 2,692,298 97.61 
Uo eee 4,999 1,536,296 | 307.32 34,007 | 3,152,159 92. 69 4,294 521, 725 121.47 
iC i Sees 4,726 1,460, 287 | 308. 99 42, 001 3,189, 100 75. 93 3, 658 412,971 112. 90 
1905 2% 2..: 5,180 1,591,083 | 307.16 34,822 | 3,175, 259 91.19 5, 826 645, 464 110. 79 
1906.2 32 se 6,021 1,716,675 | 285.11 40, 087 4,365, 981 108. 91 7,167 989, 639 138. 08 
Rie 6,080 | 1,978,105 | 325.35) 33,882| 4,359,957 / 131.99| 6,781 | 850,901 | 125.48 
HOOS2E oes 5, 487 1,604,392 | 292.40 19,000 | 2,612,587 137.50 6, 609 990, 667 149.90 
SOUG Ss 05 5 7,084 2,007,276 | 283.35 21,616 | 3,386,617 156. 67 3, 432 472,017 137.53 
yt aie 11,620 | 3,296,022 | 288.65 28,910 4,081, 157 141.17 4,512 614, 094 136.18 
PUTS eo. 9, 593 2,692,074 | 280.63 25,145 | 3,845,253 152.92 6, 585 1,070, 051 162. 50 
ApEo 23... 6,607 | 1,923,025 | 291.06] 34,828 | 4,764,815 | 136.81| 4,901] 732,095 | 149-30 
1913. 2252 10,008 | 2,125,875 | 212.42 | 28,707 3,960, 102 137.95 4,744 733, 795 154. 68 
TOUS coins 33,019 2,605, 029 78.89 22,776 | 3,388,819 148.79 4,883 690, 974 141.51 
191525 =~. 12, 652 977, 380 Te25 289,340 | 64,046, 534 221.35 65,788 | 12,726,143 193.44 
1916 e255 15,556 1,618, 245 104.03 357,553 | 73,531, 146 205. 65 111,915 | 22,946,312 205. 03 
TOMS. se 12, 584 1, 888, 303 150. 06 278, 674 | 59,525,329 213.60 136, 689 | 27,800, 854 203.39 
THIS SS. oes 5,111 1,187, 443 232.33 84,765 | 14,923, 663 176.06 28, 879 4,885, 406 169.17 
POE ace 4, 003 750, 264 187. 43 27,975 5, 206, 251 186.10 12,452 | 2,333,929 187.43 
CATTLE. 
TABLE 229.—Cattle (live): Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1919. 
Imports. Exports. 
Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number. Value. import | Number. Value. export 
price. price. 
3, 293 $45, 682 $13. 87 287,094 | $26,032, 428 $90. 68 
1,592 18, 704 11.75 359, 278 33, 461,922 93.14 
149, 781 765, 853 §.11 331, 722 30, 603, 796 92.26 
217, 826 1, 509, 856 6.93 372, 461 34, 560, 672 92.79 
328,977 2, 589, 857 7.87 392, 190 36,357, 451 92.70 
291,589 | 2,913, 223 9.99 439, 255 37, 827, 500 86.12 
199,752 2,320, 362 11.62 3389, 490 30,516, 833 78.35 
181, 006 2,257, 694 12.47 397, 286 30,635, 153 77.11 
146, 022 1,931, 433 13.23 459, 218 37, 566, 980 81.81 
96, 027 1, 608, 722 16.75 392, 884 29,902, 212 76-11 
66,175 1,161, 548 17-55 402,178 29, 848, 936 74.22 
16, 056 310, 737 19.35 593, 409 42,256, 291 71.21 
27, 855 458, 572 16. 46 567, 806 40, 598,048 71.50 
29,019 548, 430 18.90 584, 239 42,081,170 72.03 
32, 402 565, 122 17.44 423, 051 34, 577,392 81.73 
92,356 1, 507,310 16.32 349, 210 29, 339, 134 64.02 
139, 184 1,999, 422 14.37 207, 542 18,046,976 86.96 
195, 938 2,999, 824 15.37 139, 430 12, 200, 154 87.50 
182, 923 2,953,077 16.14 150,100 13, 163, 920 87.70 
318,372 4, 805, 574 15.09 105, 506 8, 870,075 84.07 
421, 649 6, 640, 668 5.75 24) 714 1,177,199 47.63 
868, 368 18, 696, 718 21.53 18,376 647, 288 35.22 
538, 167 17,513,175 32.54 5, 484 702, 847 128.16 
439,185 15, 187, 593 34.58 21, 666 2,383, 765 110.02 
374,826 | 13,021,259 | 34.74 13,387 "949; 503 70.93 
293, 719 17, 852,176 60.78 18, 213 1, 247, 800 68.51 
440, 399 36,995, 921 84.01 42,345 2,092, 816 49.42 
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CATTLE—Continued. ; 
TasiE 230.—Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1920. 


Nore.—Fiegures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for a plying percent- 
age estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


' Junel. 


Milk cows. Other cattle. 
Veli ie Price per} p seaee ELS Price per Farm value 
Number. head Number. head 
aril Jan. 1. rant Jan. 1. 


8,349,000 | $28.74 | $239,947,000| 11,731,000] $15.79 | $185, 254,000 
8,692,000] 26.56] 230,817,000] 11,942, 000 15.06 | 179,888,000 
9,248,000 | 29.15] 269,610,000 | 12, 185, 000 18.73 | 228, 183, 000 
10,096,000) 32.70] 330,175,000] 15,388,000 18.87 | 290,401,000 
BAGS GRSBS \cep Merk seal A Seren es & 18 566 O0D! |e eet ae hence 


10, 023, 000 33.89 | 339,701,000] 16,212,000 20.78 | 336,860,000 
10, 304, 000 29.45 | 303,438,000] 16,390,000 18.12] 296,932; 000 
10,576, 000 26.72 | 2827559,000| 16,414,000 18.06 | 296, 448, 000 
10,705, 000 25.63 | 274,326,000 | 16,218,000 17.55 | 284,706, 000 
10,907,000} 25.74] 280,701,000] 16,313,000 16.91 | 275,872,000 


11, 085, 000 25.61 | 283,879,000] 16,785,000 17.00} 285,387,000 
11, 261,000 25.47 | 286,778,000} 17,956,000 15.99 | 287,156,000 
11; 300, 000 95.74 | 290,898,000] 19, 223.000 16.72 | 321,346,000 
11 826, 000 21.71| 256,721,000 | 21,408,000 15.38 | 329,254, 000 
12? 027; 000 93.27| 279,899,000 | 21,231,000 16.10 | 341, 761,000 
TRISTE tact hee oe ae ae QE. £88650, tak: SAE gee 


12,369,000} 23.95] 296,277,000] 20,939, 000 17.33} 362, 862,000 
12)612,000| 25.89] 326,489,000 | 23, 280, 000 19.89 | 463,070,000 
13}126,000| 30.21] 396,575,000} 28,046,000] 21.81] 611,549,000 
13,501,000 | 31.37] 423,487,000] 29,046,000] 23.52] 683,229,000 
13,905,000 | 29.70] 412,903,000 | 29; 867,000 23.25 | 694; 383.000 


14, 235, 000 27.40 | 339,986,000} 31,275,000 21.17| 661,956,000 
14) 522° 000 26.03 | 378,790,000} 33,512,000 19.79 | 663, 138; 000 
14) 856, 000 24.65 | 366,252,000] 34,378,000 17.79 | 611, 751,000 
15,299, 000 93.94 | 366,226,000 | 35,032,000 17.05 | 597,237,000 
TIO eh ihe a aera 15, 953, 000 22.14] 353,152,000] 36,849, 000 15.21} 560,625,000 
1890, census June1....... fC. BIT RGBOI| eo. bie_N Aa Sauna eee ae SS. 79h, 128'| ea ee eee 


16, 020, 000 21.62} 346,398,000] 36,876, 000 14.76 | 544,128,000 

16, 416, 000 21.40 | 351,378,000 | 37,051,000 15.16 | 570,749,000 

16, 424,000 21.75 | 357,300,000 | 35,054,000 15.24 | 547,882) 000 
2 


16,487,000] 21.77] 358,999,000} 36, 608,000 14.66 | 536,790, 000 
16, 505, 000 21.97] 362,602,000 | 34,364,000 14.06 | 482,999, 000 


16, 138, 000 22.55 |~ 363,956,000 | 32,085, 000 15.86 | 508, 928,000 
15, 942° 000 23.16 | 369,240,000] 30,508,000 16.65 | 507,929,000 
15, 841, 000 27.45 | 434,814,000 | 29 264 000 20.92 | 612; 297; 000 
15, 990, 000 29.66 | 474/934’ 000 7, 994, 000 22.79 | 637,931,000 
16, 292° 000 31.60] 514) 812° 0 27, 610, 000 24.97} 689,486, 000 
ORISA CRSA wae el PW Pcl MOAT ew viel Pace Pysse ee 
16, 834, 000 30.00 | 505,093,000 | 45,500,000 19.93 | 906, 644,000 
16,697,000 | 29.23 | 488,130,000 | 44; 728, 000 18.76 | 839,126,000 
17, 105, 000 30.21} 516,712}000 | 44,659, 000 18.45 | 824/055, 000 
17; 420, 000 29.21] 508,841,000} 43;629; 000 16.32 | _ 712)178,000 
17, 572, 000 27.44 |  482,272'000| 43; 669, 000 15.15 | 661,571,000 


19,794,000} 29.44] 582,789,000] 47, 068, 000 15.85 | 746,172,000 
20,968,000 31.00} 645,497,000 | 51, 566,000 17.10} 881,557,000 
21,194,000] 30.67} 650,057,000 | 50,073,000 16.89} 845,938,000 
21,720,000] 32.36} 702/945,000 | 49,379,000 17.49 | 863) 754; 000 
2178015 OOO} Gens. eet [an eee 57, 279 (000: | te. 21 tal ae eaae rae 
20,626,482 | 35.29] 727,802,000 | 41, 178) 484 19.07 | 785,261, 000 


20,823,000} 39.97] 882,209,000} 39,679,000] 20.54] 815,184, 000 
20, 699; 000 39.39 | 815,414,000 | 37,260; 000 21.20] 790,064,000 
20,497,000} 45.02 | 922;783;000 | 36,030,000] 26.36. | — 9497645,.000 
20,737,000 | 53.94 | 1,118,487,000} 35,855,000 | 31.13 | 1, 116,333,000 
21,262,000 | 55.33 | 1,176,338,000 | 37,067,000} 33.38 | 1, 237,376,000 


TOUG ee ecerts oy brat Mapes 22,108,000] 58.92 | 1,191,955,000] 39,812,000} 33.53 | 1,334, 928, 000 
1 re 22,894,000 | 59.63 | 1,365,251;000} 41,689,000 | 35.88 | 1/497,621’ 000 
SD Siaapegmupene cose a 23,310,000 | 70.54 | 1,644, 231,000] 44,112}000] 40.88 | 1) 8037 482” 000 
ere 23,475,000 | 78.20 | 1,835, 770,000} 45,085,000 | 44.22 | 1/993? 442’ 000 
POS ote e Riera eee 23,747,000 | 85.13 | 2,021,681;000 | 44)485,000 | 43.15 | 129197 445/000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TABLE 231.—Cattle: Number and value on Jarms Jan. 1, 1919 and 1920, by States. 


State. 


Main e-persefs Aten 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont 


Connecticut.......- 
New York. -..-2=<- 
New Jersey - - - 
Pennsylvani 
Delaware 


Michigan 
~ Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Towa 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 


Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Montana 
Wayrominp ess s-=s' 3 
Colorado 


New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


United States... - 


Milk cows. Other cattle. 
Average Av 

Number ; Farm value Number etace Farm value 
(thousands) ee (thousands of |(thousands) Pree er (thousands of 
Jan. 1— Tana dollars) Jan.1—| Jan. 1— vaca dollars) Jan. 1— 
1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 19i9 1920 1919 1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1919 | 1920 1919 
179} 175/$79.00)$70.50) $14,141) $12,338} 143 142/335. 90/$36.10) $5,134] $5,126 
103 105} 86.00) 80.00] 8,858) 8,400 70) 70) 41.70} 39.80} 2,919} 2,786 
278} 281} 89.00} 72.00) 24,742) 20,232 190} 190} 37.20} 31.20) 7,068) 5,928 
159 160|105.00) 94.00} 16,695) 15,040 102 100} 44.80} 36.30) 4,570} 3,630 
20 20)110.00)101.00; 2,200) 2,020 14 13} 46.90} 40.10) 657 521 
118) 115 105.00} 94.00] 12,390] 10,810 80 76} 47.70} 41.90) 8,816} 3,184 
1, 493} 1, 478}107.00} 89.00} 159,751] 131,542] 909} 900} 48.30] 41.00] 43,905] 36,900 
153 150)128.00)100.00} 19,584) 15,000) 77 74] 57.00} 51.30} 4,389] 3,796 
970} 960) 98.00] 85.00} 95,060} 81,600} 727} 720) 46.00} 40.70| 33,442/ 29,304 
46 44] 85.00) 76.00) 3,910} 38,344 24 23] 46.80] 42.80] 1,123 984 
89.00} 80.00) 16,020) 14,160} 138) 185] 50.40) 45.60) 6,955) 6,156 
76.00) 69.00} 33,212) 29,256} 578] 567] 49.20} 46.40} 28,438) 26,309 
76.00) 71.00) 19,090) 17,253) 384) 366] 51.70) 50.30) 19,853] 18,410 
78.00} 69.00} 25,584) 21,735; 394] 379] 35.30} 31.90} 13,908} 12,090 
85.00) 78.00} 17,935) 15,834) 249) 244) 36.50) 34.40} 9,088] 8,304 
65.00) 65.00) 29,965) 29,380) 771) 763) 27.20) 27.30} 20,971) 20,830 
72.00} 61.00} 11,232) 9,089} 945) 936) 27.30] 24.80] 25,798] 23,213 
92.00) 83.50) 97,612} 86,005) 1,113] 1,102] 48.70] 47.30) 54,203) 52,125 
88.00} 85.00) 63,712) 60,605) 764) 780) 51.60] 52.40} 39,422) 40,872 
96.00} 90.00) 101,760) 95,400] 1,290) 1,340} 54.60) 54.00} 70,434) 72,360 
873| 848] 96.00} 83.00) 83,808) 70,384) 773) 750) 42.80) 38.90) 33,084) 29,175 
1, 846} 1,792) 97.00) 82.00} 179,062} 146,944) 1,493) 1,436) 40.20} 37.00) 60,019] 53,132 
1,395] 1,368] 82.00} 78.00} 114,390] 106, 704) 1,730) 1,632] 32.60) 33.50) 56,398) 54,672 
1,353] 1,381) 88.00} 86.00) 119,064} 118,766} 2,775] 2,861] 49.00] 52.60) 185,975) 150,489 
919} 919) 79.00) 74.00) 72,601) 68,006) 1,746) 1,782] 48.90} 49.40} 85,379} 88,031 
464 451| 77.00) 80.00} 35,728} 36,080) 617| 636) 41.40) 47.60) 25,544) 30,274 
561 561| 75.00] 82.00} 42,075) 46,002) 1,526) 1,496] 44.30} 53.90) 67,602] 80,634 
601 620} 83.00] 85.00} 49,883} 52,700) 2,911) 2,940) 45.30} 49.90) 131, 868} 146, 706 
935] 964] 81.00] 81.00) 75,735) 78,084) 2,161] 2,401) 48.00) 52.70} 103,728] 126,533 
457| 452) 73.00) 72.00) 33,361) 32,544) 580} 610} 41.20) 42.50) 23,896] 25,925 
384| 380) 70.00) 66.00} 26,880} 25,080) 593) 587) 32.80) 34.30} 19,450) 20,134 
502 494| 57.00) 58.00} 28,614| 28,652) 842) 851] 22.90/ 24.30) 19,282) 20,679 
571 549! 62.00] 60.00) 35,402) 32,940) 716} 695) 23.50) 26.70) 16,826] 18,556 
378] 363] 67.00] 58.00} 25,326] 21,054 725| 690] 29.30} 26.80) 21,242) 18,492 
1,138] 1,094] 77.00} 63.00} 87,626] 68,922) 4,458] 4,287| 41.80) 36.80) 186,344) 157,762 
550! 561) 68.00} 68.00; 37,400) 38,148] 1,300) 1,444) 41.70) 44.20) 54,210) 63,825 
452 443] 56.00) 59.00} 25,312} 26,137) 691) 678] 24.40) 24.70) 16,860) 16,747 
180] -197| 83.00] 87.00} 14,940) 17,139) 936) 1,170} 50.60) 58.90) 47,362) 68,913 
82 80] 93.00} 95.00) 7,626 ‘ 787! 1,100} 50.50, 61.80) 39,744! 67,980 
272 264] 87.00] 88.00} 23,664] 23,232) 1,355] 1,425} 48.10) 54.40) 65,176} 77,520 
87 84| 83.00] 75.00} 7,221] 6,300) 1,378] 1,325] 45.50) 42.90) 62,699] 56,842 
7 72| 95.00] 90.00) 5,415] 6,480} 1,200) 1,100} 44.00) 43.40) 52,800) 47,740 
109 106} 78.00} 82.00 8,502} 8,692) 518] 503] 39.30) 48.10) 20,357) 24,194 
35 31] 88.00] 94.00] 3,080) 2,914} 535) 569) 45.00) 47.00) 24,075) 26,743 
136 136] 85.00} 82.00} 11,560} 11,152} 537] 537] 44.10} 48.90) 23,682) 26,259 
228] 228] 88.00} 75.00} 20,064) 17,100) 298} 307] 43.80) 37.60) 13,052) 11,543 
224) 222) 83.00] 66.00) 18,592} 14,652} 708) 703} 46.20) 44.80) 32,710} 31,494 
571 561] 97.00| 79.00) 55,387) 44,319) 1,634] 1,650] 51.40) 48.20) 83,988] 79,530 
23, 747|23, 475) 85.13] 78. 20|2,021,681|1,835,770|44, 485)45,085| 43.15) 44.22 1,019,445 1,908,442 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


Tapie 232.—Cattle: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1913-1919. 


St. Louis. Kansas City. 


Chicago. Cincinnati. Omaha. 
: Heavy to : : 
Inferior to , Good to choice} Commonto | native peer 
Date. - medium r = Native beev es. 
prime. butcher steers. native steers. prime. 
g g g Z g 
é ri S or ae s BF) hee Ss Sek | rs] cade s 
BL Sle TE Sle E |S be) 6) ee eee 
‘ hi =n en Os ee Os ee oe 
1913. 5 
January—-June.....-..- $5. 65/99. 85|$7. 81194. 65/$7. 65/$5. 92/88. 00/$9. 25/$9. 05/$4. 75/$9. 00}... -- $7. 00 $9. 50/$8. 22 
July-December. .-.--- 5.00/10. 25] 8.14] 4.50] 7.00} 6.02} 8.50/10. 00) 9.07) 4.50/10. 00). ..-- 7. 70| 9.25) 8.64 
1914. 
January-June....-.--- 6.60] 9.75] 8.24] 5.35] 7.25) 6.16] 8.65} 9.50} 9.02) 5.20) 9.40)...-- 6. 50|10. 50} 8. 23 
July-December. ..-.- 5. 40/11. 75] 8.99] 4.65] 7.25] 5.27] 9.30/11. 10/10. 24) 4.50/11. 35/....-| 6.00/10. 75) 9.04 
1915. J 
January—June......-.- 5. 30/10. 15] 7.96] 4.85] 7.00) 5.90] 7.00/10. 00} 8.06] 6.00) 9. 75/$7. 51) 6.50) 9.35) 8.05 
July-December... ...- 5. 75/11. 50] 8.44] 4.00] 7.00] 5.32} 8.60/10. 50} 9.56) 5.50/10. 35) 8.21) 8. 90)10. 10) 9.05 
1916. 
January—June.......-- 6. 90411. 50) 9.04] 5.25] 9.50) 6.96] 6.50/10. 50} 8. 20} 6.90/11. 50) 8.84) 7. 20 11.00} 8.97 
July-December-...-.- 6. 50|13. 25] 9. 43] 5.50] 9.00] 6.79] 8.00/11. 50) 9.59] 6.00/12. 00) 9.51) 8.25/11. 50) 9.88 
1917. id 
January—June.......-- 5. 75|13. 90/10. 16] 6. 00/12. 85] 9. 14/10. 00/12. 25/10. 86) 6. 50/13. 75) 9.95/10. 00/13. 85/11. 85 
July-December... -.-- 6. 15}17. 90}11. 42] 5.00/14. 50) 9. 62/10. 00/16. 50/13. 10) 9. 25/17. 00/13. 21)11. 50/17. 00)14. 27 
1918. 
January—June......-.- 8. 25/18. 60}13. 59] 6. 50/17. 00/11. 17]10. 50/16. 00/13. 05; 7.75/18. 25/12. 08/10. 00/18. 25)14. 36 
July-December... ..-..-- 15. 00/20. 50/17. 90] 6.00/17. 00}11. 62} 9. 00}20. 50/14. 27|13. 00)19. 60/15. 92/14. 75/19. 00/17. 00 
6. 50/17. 00/11. 80/13. 50)15. 00/14. 38)10. 25/19. 50/15. 09} 9. 00/18. 50/15. 05 
7. 00)17. 25/12. 03/14. 00/15. 0014. 50/13. 00/18. 50)15. 75 18. 25)15. 75 
7. 00)16. 50/11. 94/14. 00/15. 0014. 50/11. 00/18. 50/14. 96 18. 75}16. 24 
7. 50/16. 25/11. 94/14. 00/15. 00}14. 50/11. 00/19. 50/15. 10 18. 50/15. 82 
7. 50|16. 25/11. 75/13. 75/15. 00/14. 50/10. 50/19. 00)14. 60 18.35/14. 37 
7.00/14. 00)10. 50)13. 75)17. 75)14. 78/10. 50}17, 50/13. 40 15. 75}12. 76 
January-June. - -|10. 00}20. 40/16. 02} 6. 50;17. 25)11. 66/13. 50/17. 75/14. 53/10. 25:19. 50/14. 82) 9. 00\18. 75)15. 00 
11. 75|18. 40}15. 43 Wes 50}17. 00/11. 80/13. 50/17. 00/15. 54/10. 00/18. 50/13. 33/10. 50/18. 00/14. 56 
11. 50/19. 25/15. 84) 7.00/17. 25/12. 03/15. 50}16. 50)15. 75] 8. 50/19. 00)14. 40]10. 50/18. 85/13. 31 
- -|L2. 25]18. 00/15. 29} 5. 50/14. 00) 9. 91/14. 75/16. 00/15. 31) 8. 00/18. 75/13. 43/11. 00/18. 00/13. 83 
- |13. 00}19. 40/16. 46) 6.0014. 00} 9. 85/14. 75/16. 00/15. 46] 9. 00/18. 40/13. 62/10.00/17. 50)13. 24 
11. 50/20. 50}16. 98) 6. 00/14. 65/10. 08) 15. 75)19. 25}14. 46] 8. 75) 18. 25) 13. 46] 10..00]17. 5013. 24 
11. 25/21. 50}15. 86) 6. 00}16. 00} 10. 85}15. 75)19. 25) 14. 46} 8. 75/18. 00/12. 65) 8. 00}16. 50}12. 28 
11, 25/21. 50)15. 97} 5, 50)17. 25/10. 75}18. 50/19. 25/15. 16) 8.00/19. 00/13. 48} 8. 00/18. 85/12. 56 
TABLE 233.—Beef cattle: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1919. 
Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 pos 
Jan. 15.. $9.65 | $8.33 | $6.86 | $5.85 | $5.99] $6.04] $5.40] $4.46] $4.58] $4.71 $6.19 
Feb. 15...) 10.02 8.55 7.36 5.99 5. 93 6.16 5. 55 4. 61 4. 57 4. 64 6.34 
Mar. 15....} 10.34 8. 85 7.91 6.37 5. 92 6. 28 5. 88 4.75 4. 66 4. 87 6.58 
Apr. 15....} 10.81 9.73 8.57 6. 66 5. 96 6. 29 6. 08 5.15 4. 67 5.31 6.92 
ay 15....| 10.84] 10.38 8.70 6.73 6.13 6.33 6. 01 5.36 4.59 5. 23 7. 03 
June 15..:.) 10.20] 10.40 8. 65 6. 91 6. 20 6. 32 6. 02 5. 23 4. 43 5.20 6. 96 
July 15... 9.96 | 10.07 8.30 6. 78 6. 07 6.38 5. 98 5.17 4.28 4.84 6.78 
Aug. 15....) 9.82 9. 71 8.17 6. 51 6.18 6.47 5.91 5.37 4.39 4. 64 6. 72 
Sept. 15. . 9. 02 9. 63 8. 40 6. 55 6. 06 6.38 5. 92 5.35 4. 43 4.65 6. 64 
Oct. 15....| 8.65 9. 33 8.35 6.37 6. 04 6. 23 6. 05 5. 36 4.32 4.64 6. 53 
Nov. 15... . 8.65 9.14 8.21 6. 44 5. 85 6. 02 5.99 5. 22 4.36 4,48 6. 44 
Decs 16 -5| S63 9. 28 8. 24 6. 56 5.75 6.01.| 5.96 5.33 4.37 4.45 6. 46 
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CATTLE—Continued. 
TABLE 234.— Milk cows: Farm price per head, 15th oy month, 1910-1919. 


1919 1918 1917 1916 

Yan. 15... .] $86.10 | $76.54 | $63.92 | $57.79 
Feb. 15... 86.15 | 78.36] 65.93 | 57.99 
Mar: 15:2: 88.15 | 80.71] 68.46] 59.51 
Apr. 15....| 90.91 | 82.45] 72.09] 60.68 

ay 15....] 93.43 | 84.11] 72.78] 60.98 
June 15....| 93.84] 84.74] 72.87] 61.63 
July 15....) 94.51] 84.97] 72.81] 62.04 
Aug. 15....] 94.72} 84.06] 72.53] 61.32 
Sept. 15....] 93.42 | 85.21] 73.93] 61.41 
Oct. 15... 93.43 | 85.41 | 75.79} 62.19 
Nov. 15....| 93.27 | 84.51] 75.00} 62.67 
Dec. 15.. 95.54 | 85.78 | 76.16 | 63.18 


1915 1914 
$58. 47 | $57. 99 
57.99 | 59.09 
58.00 | 59. 23 
57.78 | 59. 60 
58. 2 59. 85 
58.59 | 59. 82 
60.31 | 59.67 
58.34 | 60.72 
58.38 | 59. 58 
58.76 | 59.53 
57.35 | 58.77 
56.79 | 58.23 
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Aver- 

1913 1912 1911 1910 age, 
$49. 51 | $42.89 | $44.70 | $41.18 | $57.91 
51.42 | 43.40] 44.48 | 40.35 58. 52 
54.02 | 44.09} 45.42 | 41.75 59. 93 
55.34 | 45.14] 44.81 | 42.22 61.10 
54.80 | 45.63] 44.54 | 42.38 61. 68 
55.20 | 45.84] 43.86 | 43. 46 61. 98 
54.80 | 45.41 | 42.44 | 42.86 61. 98 
54.78 | 46.11 | 42.26 | 42.77 61.76 
55.78 | 46.79 | 42.22 | 42.68 61. 94 
56.47 | 47.30] 42.69 | 43.20 62. 48 
57.71 | 47.38] 42.70 | 43.34 62.27 
57.19 | 48.62} 42.72 | 43.41 62.76 


1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914°/ 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ae 
Jan. 15... .] $12.39 | $11.16 | $9.15 | $7.67] $7.66] $7.89] $7.06] $6.06] $6.50] $6.41 | $8.19 
Bepenl b=. se) 1218 Wi ple 17} 69.881] 2 07.87} 2'7262-] 07. 9017523 | 6.07 |) 6.38.1 \ 6.28 8.26 
Mart thee. «| 612653) 11-330) 9-044 S10) 7-50] 7.92'| 7549. |. 6:10 | “6548 | 6759 8.41 
Apr. 15.%.| 12.78] 11.71] 10.49] 8.00] 7.31] 7.68] 7.38] 6.22] 5.96] 6.54 8.41 
Verbose se | 2200 | 1026204) .10:48)) (8: 08 }ar-35)) 7.59) 717 |) 6:23: 1 | .68))- (6!30 8.26 
June 15....] 12.40 | 11.88} 10.60) 8.39] 7.53] 7.69] 7.53| 6.33| 5.72) 6.57 8.46 
Dutvetbes= =|) 13538) | 12-33 | L0s77 |) 81641 7.87'| 7:80!" 7546) 6293. I 8. 74 le Osa 8.66 
Aug. 15....] 13.43] 12.22] 10.56] 859] 7.75] 808] 7.53| 6.62] 5.93] 6.29 8.70 
Sept. 15....| 13.39] 12.57] 11.08]. 8.77] 7.80] 8.06| 7.73] 6.83] 6.11] 6.43 8.83 
Oetstb esos] 12587 |12.35; |" 11-10 |. 8250) ©7915) 7.97 | 7.72) | 6.90°|" 6.15] 6n4l 8. 80 
Nov. 15...-| 12.65] 11.94] 10.66] 8.60| 7.69) 7.78| 7.70] 6.77] 6.10| 6.39 8.63 
Met tbee | iosG7) \e12- ch le 10098 ese Olle HCL Wee ZL is WTA le OSSSilhe DLOSs eR OeaS 8.70 
BUTTER AND EGGS. 
TABLE 236.—Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1919. 
[Creamery, extra.] ; 
Chicago.1} Cincinnati. Milwaukee. New York. Boston. 
S 3 3 3 3 
Date. Tal Pe Pot ea nk es silks AE alan 8 We gs rd a) OU Rana ise 
Pia{ElelS|ele/s/elelSlel elses 
° of ont ne ° om = 
AlHl/a1/S8/Hle/8/Hleal/8i/Hl/a)/4 |e] a 
1913. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 
January-June .......-- Piea| Neon ee SIME 0 eed Oren Sb ellce see ASI oy VET 28m |86hi |e 
July-December.--..... Tete Meese 30 | 394 |... Tayo shay a eee al WL EWE ose PP NEES lisse 
1914. 
January-June........-- 2411 354 [soc 274 | 393 |....- 23% | 354:|....- 244.| 50 |..... 25 | 344 | 0s 
ily oconndbier: 25s 26 e394 aieess: BON | SSrol zeae: 26 0/34 a [eaae: 262 | 363 |..... 274 | 334 |... .. 
1915. 
January-June....-....| 26 | 34 |..... 294 |, 38ers Doel O4anleace DATS ISB g | emer Dep MEEPS eae 
J uly-Decem ber ee APS Geo Mee ee see PEE Mee tall aat ode |34 \\eee |, 2bmn le sGe alee ct Pf Wiese i 
1916. 
January—June........- 27% | 364 |....- S20 40H c ee 280) 3B" enss< 20" ) 38) theo 29% | 354 |..... 
July-December SE ees oh ye | eae 313 | 46 |..... DTA 42 Bee e284 403 ee 2979/39) |eeee 
1917. | 
January-June ........- BGE I-46) Tes en Noor een BO [460 |eeeee 37% | 463 |..... 380 (iA 7 seem 
July-December eer: 363.| 49 |...-- 30/535 eae 384 | 48 |..... 374 )| Old easier 30% (P46 12-50 
1918. 
ine ecco 40 | 49% |44.4 | 444 | 54 [49.0] 40 | 49 [44.3 | 403 | 544 |47.1 | 42 | 49 | 44.3 
Apa aes 424 or 54.0| 46 | 71 |57.2| 424 | 653 |53.6 | 44% | 70 \56.2 | 443 | 67 | 55.4 
ine 71 |66.4| 41 | 66 |39.7| 46 | 71 |61.9| 47 | 69 | 62.6 
564 |51.8 | 41 | 534 |47.7 | 472 | 57 |52.0| 48 | 55 | 50.5 
70 |63.5 | 63 | 63% |57.7 | 554 | 684 |61.8 | 55 | 69 | 62.3 
673 |66.5 | 574 | 64 |60.8 | 61 | 674 64.6 | 63 | 69 | 65.4 
653 |60.2 | 52 | 60 155.3 | 55 | 60 [58.3 } 56% | 614 | 59.1 
55 154.0 | 484 | 55 |50.3| 51 | 55 |52.4| 52 | 56 | 53.2 
71 |60.4| 41 | 66 151.9 | 46 | 71 [58.5] 47 | 69 | 58.8 
55} (54.4 | 48 | 534 [51.3 | 49% | 554 |53.0| 504 | 56 | 53.3 
37 56.8 | 52 | 554% |53.0 | 534 | 57 (55.3 | 54% | 574 | 56.0 
59% [58.2 | 534 | 63 [55.9] 57 | 63 [58.9] 57 | 6l |..... 
68% 167.0] 59 | 66 163.4 | 64 | 70 |67.5| 62 | 67 | 64.5 
75 \71.8| 66 | 72 |68.7 | 69% | 734 |71.2| 67 | 71 | 68.6 
Boge sel | Scar ae -.---| 70 | 74 |72.5 | 70 | 734 | 72.7 
.....| 495 | 74 163.1 | 50% | 73% |..-.. 


1From reports of the Bureau of Markets for 1919. 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 


TasBLE 237.—Butter: Average price received by farmers on 1st of each month, by States 
1919, and United States 1909-1918. 


Butter, cents per pound. 
State and year. = 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May.|June.| July.| Aug. = a Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 

Ma iiss Asst osecne stale oes 58 58 51 52 52 53 52 52 60 59 61 65 
New Hampshire.....-..-.-. 61 59 54 59 64 61 58 60 61 61 66 65 
WSN TONNE cer am oe neuen a5 65 62 54 60 64 63 58 60 62 62 67 70 
Massachusetts... .....-.----- 62 62 56 64 71 61 59 58 59 62 65 70 
Rhode Uslande ase aerate see 67 60 52 70 66 70 60 62 65 62 67 68 
(COMNISCTICUG et etao> = =e tale oie 61 64 56 59 61 61 59 62 57 65 65 65 
INCI) BAO Acton haa eee 64 60 BL 58 61 60 58 57 60 60 65 68 
NOW Jersey. atee as e=.diserees 64 60 53 60 63 62 64 60 63 63 69 72 
Pennsylvanians: 250-55 62 57 48 54 60 57 53 55 56 60 64 68 
Delaware.......---- pe ae 60 55 50 60 50 40 50 50 50 56 60 61 
Marevilan dian seen cemei eter 56 53 49 49 51 51 46 49 51 51 54 58 
Virginia... .. 4 49 48 44 47 47 44 42 42 46 48 8 54 
West Virginia. -.- ae 49 47 45 43 44 45 41 45 46 47 8 54 
North Carolina. ..-.--. ae ea 45 42 41 40 36 40 42 42 44 46 49 51 
South Carolina. ..........-- 53 49 44 47 50 43 50 51 52 53 52 56 
Goorgiae: Seas. csc sclicer ee 45 42 41 41 43 42 44 44 46 47 48 50 
loridet eae a-Peecae ene 50 56 52 49 57 57 53 53 56 54 59 61 
Olio aera. Lee eatot 56 48 43 47 50 47 45 47 49 52 58 63 
TG iana a wew os nw sce tess Lee 53 43 |. 40 44 46 46 44 45 45 48 54 58 
HORUS oYos ts Ae ee ereaeee sek 54 48 41 47 49 48 47 48 49 51 54 59 
Mie big anata ere scemiateerstelee 2 58 51 44 50 54 50 48 50 52 54 59 63 
WiSconsinun setts oc ccaceoae 65 54 50 56 59 56 54 53 54 57 63 67 
Minnesota. 12 soeeee taeeen es 62 51 45 52 57 54 51 52 52 54 61 66 
LOW Bit ots eich BreGataareircrcke 60 51 44 49 54 52 48 51 51 53 58 63 
MISSOUDI Sssute- cae te ce es 48 43 38 41 44 42 42 42 44 44 48 52 
North Dakotas. 5... 2.2.26 54 47 39 44 47 51 45 48 52 50 57 60 
South Dakota.wessee. coe ne 59 51 44 49 53 53 50 51 51 54 62 65 
Nebraska 24sec Seasies cee ead 56 46 41 46 51 49 45 47 49 51 58 60 
Kansas eee, hee see see e 53 47 40 45 48 48 46 48 50 50 56 60 
Kenticksy os Srcace Stee ceese 40 39 36 38 40 40 38 38 39 41 43 49 
MOnN QSSGE=s cie'siee Sates ease ee 38 40 36 35 36 36 35 36 37 38 41 44 
Ala Rint -9 ic eee tes cele 39 40 35 34 36 37 35 37 37 39 39 45 
Mississippit cesste ence = 43 44 37 39 38 39 39 41 40 42 47 48 
MouwisignaeeAce eeescsnee 55 49 46 46 61 51 42 42 45 43 48 56 
IREXAS A. mek e core eee 45 43 40 37 37 39 38 39 40 41 45 49 
Oklahoma 48 44 40 41 46 44 44 43 44 46 52 56 
Arkansas... 43 40 37 38 36 37 40 38 40 41 46 50 
Montana . 56 52 44 48 50 50 48 47 49 52 57 60 
Wyoming 61 56 46 52 49 50 50 48 49 54 60 67 
Colorado seers jase 60 56 43 50 53 49 48 51 53 54 60 65 
New Mexicoventaaacseccscas 64 62 57 55 58 60 55 52 51 59 60 65 
ANTIZON Ase dee coos eens 70 75 60 66 58 65 61 64 59 58 75 69 
Withee es see occ dees 53 48 42 48 55 50 45 46 51 53 58 63 
INevadass-Saseee steesace oe 67 64 45 45 50 50 O03] es —5 59 65 56 72 
Tah iscpe, <aate acne <telecetaes 59 56 47 53 53 54 48 54 53 59 64 65 
Wiashington® .csesceeeeen 63 65 53 57 58 56 56 59 59 65 65 68 
OregOn= sek Aen satecccena see 62 59 52 54 54 53 52 53 59 61 65 65 
California 22 2 ee 62 58 54 56 54 58 56 58 55 60 65 67 
United States............ 54.9 | 49.6 | 43.8 | 47.6 | 50.3 | 49.1 | 47.2 | 48.2 | 49.7] 51.5] 56.0] 60.0 
TOUS S hes ce terete Se 43.1 | 43.7 | 48.4 | 40.7 | 39.9] 38.6 | 38.2 | 39.7 | 41.4 | 47.2] 49.7] 52.7 
LON (Seer anette ners 34.0 | 33.5 | 34.1 | 33.5 | 36.1] 35.0 | 33.5} 34.0 | 36.1 | 38.9] 40.9} 41.9 
LONG eres ysscte <i Pe eee 28.3 | 27.6 | 27.1 | 27.6 | 27.9 | 26.5 | 25.7 | 26.1-| 27.4 | 29.0] 31.1] 34.4 
LOUD EOE ote asa -et fe came Satara 28.7 | 27.9 | 26.8 | 25.8 | 25.7 | 24.8 | 24.2 | 24.2 | 24.5 | 25.3 | 26.4] 27.6 
LBC ee aaa eee ome 29.2 | 27.4 | 26.0 | 24.9 | 23.8 | 22.8 | 22.9 | 23.7} 25.3 | 26.0 /°26.3| 28.4 
VOWS Bee sears MO eat Rice en ee 28.4 | 27.6 | 27.5 | 27.6 | 27.0 | 25.5 | 24.7 | 24.9 | 25.9 | 27.5 | 28.2] 29.2 
LOT Qe pee a2 oe ve NEE ee 28.1 | 29.0 | 27.2 | 26.1 | 26.0] 24.8 | 23.4 | 23.7 | 24.2 | 25.6 | 26.9] 28.8 
OUT eee nage sebagai 27,8'| 24.1 | 22.7 | 22.6 | 21.4 | 20.3 | 20.4 | 21.7 | 23.1 | 23.8] 25.2 | 27.4 
LOVO SES acre eee mee ee 28.7 | 27.9 | 26.3 | 25.8 | 25.5 | 24.1 | 23.3 | 23.8 | 25.2 | 26.2] 27.11 27-8 
LOOP A Mirae te teenies concise noe 25.1 | 24.5 | 24.2 | 24.0] 22.5 | 21.9 | 22.4 | 23.3 | 25.0] 26.2] 27.4 
See ee ee ee ee ee a) eee ee 
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BUTTEF. AND EGGS—Continued. 
TaBLE 238.—Butter: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, and 1918. 
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[Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, 


coco butter, or ghee. 


See ‘‘ General note,” Table 220. ] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.) 
Average, 1917 1918 1919 1918 
Country. 1905-1018. (pr Lar (prelim- Country. wee (prelim- | (prelim- 
Ty). | inary). inary). | inary), 
From— eons From— 
ounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. P nds. 
Amgontings. sastsee ess 6,934 | 21,672} 41,821 || Netherlands.......... 96438 a On ee ag 
JNU TEES (oe eA 14, 809) 72,278) ||. 2. cee. New Zealand.........| 38,761 | 28,492 | 487275 
Austria-Hungary...... 27 BY Me seat ers Sears NOEPWAays sceceosce cs 3,137 Q) eae 
Delp. Goo. aa ace SDB een =| Cae ai Se RUSSIA Jess mest eee 150, 294 Sess 
Canada. ce cco se 5 ose cnt 3, 973 4,345 | 10,919 || Sweden.............. AD SAOM srertate so ae lee eee eee 
Wenmark 7 sacsetcss ac 195, 530 135, 502 | 32,126 || United States........ 125 7,193 26, 194 
ING ane Reenene BEY Ghai eee ee cee Other countries. ..... 7H Th | eee eet Pee eee 
IREANICOJe2 Soe o tan oer 40, 769 7,514 2, 620 
German yore «<acc0 sce AOS td See erate =| geese cs Totalsec cots ss 689,208 sic /a1< cis 2) srociemeeee 
Rtaliva Ske <Sace-oanee Be 7, 870 172 109 
ee ee ee ee ees 
IMPORTS. 
a ae ee ee eS ee eee 
Into— Into— 
O28 E [is ecckcre| ls sc miele Gerimanyaasem rises 
1402415. ceeahoaei a wesie Netherlands.......... 
4,551 VED ee ea te MSSID Jee awe ectenice }, 202 
OY a Re ee a eee Swedenhpre er tasma-ce ; 
3,388 466 864 || Switzerland 11,106 369 54 
6, 241 eae United Kingdom 455, 489 | 201,605 | 176,692 
4,152 GP FOUS iPaaoeaee ae Other countries... ” 364 2 aisyes Hetero | ocala oteale are 
2,350 533 302 
PAY (UN eerie se ea ee Potalsesen eee oe 674203 1 Faas eee reese 
13,713 742 984 


1 Less than 500 pounds. 


TABLE 239.—Butter: Receipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1919. 


{From Board of Trade, 


sequently from Bureau of Markets.] 
[000 omitted.] 


Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports; for 1917 and sub- 


7 pe Mil- ., |San Fran-| Total 5 | Cincin- New 
Year. Boston. | Chicago. | yankee, St. Louis.|" isco. RR, raatie York: 
Averages: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. | Pounds. | Pounds, | Packages. | Packages. 
1891-1895.....-... 40,955 | 145, 225 , 996 13, 944 15,240 | 219, 360 88 1,741 
790 | 232, 289 5, 096 14, 582 14, 476 317, 233 157 2,010 
245, 203 7,164] 14,685 | 15,026} 339,794 177 2,122 
2865, 518 8,001} 17,903] 13,581 | 392,615 169 2, 207 
253, 809 5, 590 13,477 14,972 | 345, 348 238 2,040 
219, 233 7 290 14, 573 14,801 | 310,471 223 1, 933 
232, 032 6,857 | 14,080} 13,570] 320, 886 121 2,113 
249, 024 7, 993 15, 727 14,336 | 342, 515 147 2,170 
271, 915 8, 091 15, 566 17,450 | 379,747 155 2,355 
248, 648 8,209} 13,198 9,282} 344, 489 205 2, 242 
263, 715 §, 219 13, 453 17,359 | 366, 335 187 2,113 
316, 695 8,798] 18,614] 13,833] 427, 783 166 2,175 
284, 547 7, 458 21, 086 14,486 | 392, 631 150 2, 250 
318, 986 7,319 23, 163 13,994 | 432, 883 135 2, 257 
334, 932 8, 632 24, 839 21,118 | 453, 395 162 2,405 
287, 799 6,927] 20,309] 24,887] 411,621 120 2, 433 
236, 220 9,415] 24,686] 23,027] 415,05] 102 2, 522 
311, 557 9, 716 24, 614 22,421 | 441, 336 72 2, 505 
344) 879 8, 679 21, 264 28,349 | 485, 253 129 2,741 
359, 195 7, 976 16, 445 28,029} 490,950 151 2, 918 
393,100 | 6,116] 16,996 | 25,032 | 440, 412 63 2) 575 
277, 661 5, 14, 164 22,908 | 391, 267 68 2, 804 
Philadelphia, 
1919... .cccccccweweree} 73,223] 185,779 6,114 18,111 22,031} 305,528 683 } 2, 980 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 


TapLe 239.—Bulter: Reccipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1919— 


Continued. 


[000 omitteed.] 


: £ Total | Philadel-- New 
Year. Boston.. | Chicago. | waicees St. Louis. 5 cities. phia. York. 
1919 | Pounds. | Pownds.| Pounds. | Pownds. Pounds. | Packages. Packages. 
Jantar yee ae setae 4,014 12,324 457 19,374 il - 219 
Pebriany oe ae eae 3, 821 10,177 434 17,099 43 215 
IMEX Meese see ee 3,140 11, 458 480 18, 144 50 216 
Avprilise tees oe aeao ea 4,378 12, 891 489 21,717 55 228 
Mayeaetea ie aes 9,554| 23,168 559 38, 329 68 305 
Tunoy ee ees ie 14,107| 33,373 786 53, 037 89 379 
Jules beeen ...| . 13,699 | 24,627 782 43, 233 67 312 
Arist. ee ee 7,609] 15,556 487 30, 286 58 263 
September. ..s:-.2.-.) 5,241] 13,156 509 21, 313 55 262 
@Ctoberccmse- seen 3,412 10, 758 444 17, 332 59 215 
November.........-- 2,210 7,722 348 12. 930 56 204 
Wecemibers. ss. ato oe 2,038 7, 569 339 12, 464 40 161 
TaBLE 240.—Eggs: Wholesale price per dozen, 1913-1919. 
Chicago wee 5 Milwaukee New York 
fresh Prats Cmemmnati.t fresh firsts. fresh firsts. 
Date. g & g 
: 2/s/2|8] 5 
= }R|/<|A/a]< 
1913. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
January-Jume......-..}- 164] 274).....]. 153] 274).--... lg ee 20:1} AG oa 
July—December-....2.2|) 16)| .37.)<..-.) 183, 42) <..2- bo eee 25 't.— 85 cae 
1914. 
January—June-.---..-.). 17 | S24) <<<.) = 368)" “S622 <2) 36}. .2.2 20:50 ESS 
July-December........| 18] 36 ].....] 183] 384]..--- | Fy eee 2f ) G2, taste 
1915. 
January—June.....---./ 16 | 38]).....| 123; 404)....- 34 Tec one 18 J 644 ee 
July—December...-....| 16 | 304].....] 10] 36 ]..... B94) ee 18 |) -40 ese 
1916. 
January—June.........| 18$/ 32}/.....] 17] 34%)..... if Poeee 203) -- 354122222 
July—December......-.| 213] 41 |..-..] 174] 47 /}..... CG See 23¥) ees 
1917. 
January-June.........| 26] 49 ].....) 22] 63 ]..... 5 ZEROS fostess 
July—December-- <.2.|. 1804) ~57)|-..5-|| 20) 57 |-.-.- 55 }----- 34 | 62 fee 
1918. 
January—June......... 66 |38.6 | 26 58 [47.4] 313) 70 | 44.5 
July-December. ....... 65 146.4 | 30] 63 45.6 63 46.8 | 36] 72) 52.7 
62 /57.5 60 |55.3 | 573] 68 | 62.5 
38 |35. 2 43 (37.0 513} 43.9 
40 |37.9 39 [38.2 | 393) 453) 42.1 
403/39. 5 42 |39.6 453) 43.2 
42.1 434142.7 | 433] 49 | 46.1 
38.0 42 |39.3 | 364] 48 | 43.7 
41.7 60 |42.0 | 363] 68 | 46.9 
43.8 43 |40.6 | 51] 55} 52.8 
AUgUSE..--..-----2-+-- 44.5 43 /41.8] 54] 56 | 54.6 
September. ............ 48.5 48 |43.4| 54] 64 | 59.6 
October... -.-.-.---.-. 57.0 56 |52.9| 64| 70 | 67.2 
INOvemUbers jn -noes ck), nO7a 00) | 64. Bi ememn| aacee len sect SOR] NL CONGO 4: Iams Mlle esto 69} 84] 75.1 
WMécemiper - sa-c use ae 74.0 74 163.8 | 67] 94 | 76.9 
July-December. . 55.7 74 |50.9] 51] 94] 64.4 


11918, fresh firsts; previous years include seconds. 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 


TaBLE 241.—Eggs; Average price received by farmers on 1st of each month, by States . 


State and year. 


1918, and United States 1909-1918. 


Eggs, cents per dozen. 


-| May.| June.| July.} Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. 


New Hampshire 
Vermont .. =<... 
ae VMascachusettgese.s.2<ns<20- 
Rhode Istand <<... 22.225. 


INGE ORK See cesar caste 
Ne WelleIS@y > sacse des seas a 
Pennsylvania-<22-2-<<-<-c- 
Dein waned oe spoon hans ke 


(Mipusy agate conta occas ana s = 
VLCC NA Sen a ose mmo n sare 
West Mireinias << oscc.-ncse% 
North Carolinas > << <scsc= 
south’ Carolina. Js... 5-2. <. 


Wn@ianas sees tones eae ees 


North Dakota---...<...-.5- 
South Dakota-2—.s-222-2-.. 
IN@DrEaSKAa tec cee, -ssco-- toe 
ON TSEC Say Oe ays ate eae 


Mississippi 
Louisiana. -..:-. 
WOXASEMS soca feige se = 25s cass 


Wey OMING® 5. s25h. feces eee 
GOOCAA Oe ase os tt ce 


on 
a 


BS | 


ww Nwwww. 

SSESSRSR5 

Cre IN ONIMOIW bo 
Homme wtom || 


NN YeENNd 
CNAfOSHE 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
TABLE 242.—Eggs: Receipts at seven leading markets in the United State>, 1891-1919. 


[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports; for 1917 and subse- 
quently from Bureau of Markets. ] 


2 
7 : Cincin- | Milwau-| New ___., |San Fran- 
Year. Boston. | Chicago. mati ant Gnas St. Louis. caeone Total. 
| =| 
Averages: Cases. | Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. 
1891-1895.....- 722, 363 | 1,879,065 | 288, 548 | 90,943 | 2,113,946 | 557,320 | 166,059 | 5,818, 244 
1896-1900. ..--- 912, 807 | 2,196,631 | 362, 262 | 113,327 | 2,664,074 | 852, 457 194,087 | 7; 295, 645 
1901-1905....-- 1, 155, 340 | 2; 990, 675 | 418, 842 | 139, 718 | 3,057,298 | 1,000, 935 304,933 | 97067, 741 
1906-1910...... 1,517, 995 | 4,467,040 | 509,017 | 180,362 | 4,046, 360 | 1,304,719 334,766 | 12,360, 259 
TOOT Es as eee Se 1, 040, 555 | 2,783,709 | 493,218 | 128,179 | 2,909, 194 | 1,022,646 | 277,500 | 8, 655, 001 
1O0RS Stee ree 1, 053, 165 | 2) 659, 340 | 464, 799 | 114, 732 | 2,743,642 | 825, 999 285,058 | 8, 146, 735 
1 O0SG eae? acu. aee 1, 164,777 | 3,279, 248 | 338, 327 | 129,278 | 2,940,091 | 959,648 | 335, 9, 146, 597 
(Gs heed Ze eee 1, 122, 819 | 3; 113, 858 | 377,263 | 166,409 | 3,215,924 | 1,216,124 | 319,637 | 9,532,034 
1905S eens: 1) 395, 385 | 3,117,221 ; 420,604 | 159,990 | 3,477,638 | 980,257 | 307,243 | 9, 858, 338 
1906s tthe. eeetees 1,709, 531 | 3,583,878 | 484,208 | 187,561 | 3,981,013 | 1,023,125 | 137,074 | 11, 106,390 
OOTS A eeee See 1, 594,576 | 4,780,356 | 588,636 | 176,826 | 4,262,153 | 1,288,977 | 379, 439 | 13, 070, 963 
AG ORE Oe See ee See 1) 436,786 | 4/569, 014 | 441,072 | 207,558 | 3,703,990 | 1, 439, 436 | 12, 145,724 
1, 417, 397 | 4,557,906 | 519,652 | 160,418 | 3,903, 867 | 1,395, 987 340, 185 | 12, 295, 412 
1 431; 686 | 4; 844,045 | 511,519 | 179,448 | 4,380,777 | 1,375,638 | 469,698 | 13, 192, 811 
.| 1,441, 768 | 4,707,335 | 605,131 | 175,270 | 5,021,757 | 1,736,915 | 587,687 | 14,275, 863 
-| 1, 580, 106 | 4,556, 643 | 668, 942 896 | 4,723,520 | 1,394,534 | 638,890 | 13,699, 531 
1,589, 400 | 4,593, 800 | 594,954 | 191,059 | 4,713,555 | 1,398,065 | 573, 042 | 13,653, 875 
1; 531, 329 | 4; 083, 163 | 461,927 | 224,797 | 4,882,222 | 1,474,212 | 619,500 | 13,277, 150 
1, 757, 594 | 4,896,246 | 812,371 | 192,743 | 5,585,329 | 1,492,729 | 629,577 | 15, 366, 589 
1, 649, 828 | 5,452,737 | 853,910 | 208,924 | 4,858,274 | 1,521,506 | 575,014 | 15, 120,193 
1, 501, 956 | 5,678,679 | 184,022 | 134,625 | 4,357,061 | 1,373,120 | 715,768 | 13, 945, 231 
* 604, 289 | 5,049, 743 | 176,733 | 180,616 | 5,026,548 | 934,668 | 666,845 | 13,639, 442 
Phila- 
delphia. 
1910S socegee ae nace 1, 658, 990 | 4,616, 652 |1,704,377 | 262,583 | 6,007,641 | 1,873,584 | 697,921 | 16, 821,748 
r . Phila- | Milwau- New -, |San Fran- 
Year. Boston. | Chicago. delphia.| kee. rarke St. Louis. aiccat Total. 
1919. Cases. Bs Cases. Cases. | Cases. Cases. Cases, Cases. Cases. 


46,231 | °910,815 | 302}376| 93,370 | 2,772,698 
29,033 | 668,675 | 180,234] 80,169 | 2,099,529 
16,348 | 532,221 | 136,221 | 66,041 | 1,428/679 
13,856 | 437,602 | 125,870} 62,138 | 1,157,978 
10, 882 378,502 | 110,630 | 41,540 | "945, 832 
; ; 134, 406 31,788 5, 
November.......- 48,077 50,722 | 76,222} 97150] 192,024 50,290 | 27/022 $53: S07 
December...-.-... 40,406 | 26,797 | 62,968 | 9,630] 177,935] 21,501 | 33,034] 372/271 
i a SS LL 
CHEESE. 


TABLE 243.—Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1909-1918, 1917, and 1918. 


[Cheese includes all cheese made from milk; “cottage cheese,” of course, isincluded. See “General note,”’ 


Table 220.) 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average, | 2017 1918 | : 1917 1918 
Loony. ioog-19i3.} fers | {pre | Vie skt 1900-1813, ae 
| 
| 
Pounds.| Pounds. | _ From— Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. 
Ue Raters cal Pen Ge ian Russia 
176,380 i 
8, 814 
Meets 
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TABLE 243.—Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, and 1918— 
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Continued. 
IMPORTS. 
{000 omitted.) 
1917 1918 . 
i craee 1917 1918 
Country /| (pre- (pre- Country. Average, = re- 
1909-1913.) {Pn | {Pre y 1909-1913. tiny. ten 
Into— Pounds. | Pownds.| Pownds.\| Into— Pounds. | Pownd 
Algeria 6,592 | 2,821] 2,470 || Germany............. 48, 687 weetes ee 
10, 447 689 SON tikaly ee aacs week oad 13, 308 9 746 
a 360 GEE Cee ae ISSIR ECR see eee ee uO LT ely Senter 5 tena 
PATistrinsibunparyss 5 )|me12)00R|. dens eens. (PS pAIn v5.0 Sans. wos 5, 032 410| «238 
Boletine Se Be a 1; ue ee 2Oo aes see 'f Ou Shes cece 7, 150 214 87 
AZiee ees ao ese ee eers |e lia ae Sy ee eee nited Kingdom.....| 257,407 
British South Africa..| 5,006 |.........[......... '| United States....... 46, 346 =y 333 may a 
Ciba hanes 4,520] 1,835] 3,318 || Other countries. ..... 1975 900| eset ae : 
Danmarks... 221) = 1,414 cr Ceeeeaiele ee 
TOF Speke ee eel 8,182 533 302 | TL Mee ce Ssh oe BSB, 25 il oe wee (oes 
Prancoes ee weet. 49,056 | 12,047 | 11,206 
CHICKENS. 


Tapie 244—Chickens: Average price received by farmers on Ist of each month, by States 
1919, and United States 1909-1918. 


Chickens, cents per pound. 


State. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.|June.|July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

iS ee Sree 29.9 | 31.5 | 30.4 | 29.8 | 30.0 | 34.1 | 35.4 | 34.2 | 32.4 | 32.0] 29.0] 30.6 
New Hampshire. .........- 30.5 | 31.8 | 26.7 | 30.3 | 31.0 | 34.3 | 30.5 | 30.4 | 30.3 | 31.2] 31.8] 30.0 
NAGISSS O/T 5 a Ses eee 28.3 | 29.1 | 26.8 | 29.4 | 30.0 | 29.4 | 29.7 | 34.4 | 32.6 | 31.4] 29.1] 30.0 
Massachusetts. 2:2. -=.:..: 36.0 | 35.5 | 33.8 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 33.2 | 35.7 | 39.8 | 38.0 | 32.5 | 40.0 | 35.5 
Rhode Island............-- 32.5 | 33.5 | 32.0 | 30.0 | 33.8 | 35.0 | 30.0 | 36.5 | 40.0 | 39.0 | 35.0] 39.0 
Conneenent a Nee sa025e. 525 34.0 | 31.6 | 31.4 | 33.6 | 34.1 | 35.0 | 36.0 | 38.4 | 39.3 | 35.3 | 37.2 | 35.5 
Wove onicenecs a oe a ty Pe 29.3 | 29.3 | 27.8 | 31.0 | 33.0 | 34.0 | 33.7 | 34.7 | 34.5 | 32.1] 30.9] 29.5 
New Jersey - - --- ERG Eee 32.5 | 30.2 | 33.2 | 32.6 | 36.2 | 35.9 | 35.5 | 37.3 | 36.8 | 35.0 | 32.9| 34.5 
Pennsylvania- 22 2.6..282-% 26.9 | 26.1 | 28.1 | 28.5 | 31.0 | 31.5 | 31.3 | 31.8 | 32.1 | 31.3 | 28.6 | 27.0 
Weln ward se oe. n. eck ee 26.0 | 26.5 | 27.0 | 35.7 | 30.0 | 30.0 | 37.5 |.....- 35.0 | 32.5 | 27.0] 28.0 
Maryland: coms S2cc~.<5.s- 28.1 | 28.5 | 29.7 | 30.0 | 32.5 | 29.8 | 34.3 | 32.3 | 33.2 | 30.4 | 29.1 28.0 
VATA ST ee ee Bete Se eee 26.4 | 25.9 | 26.2 | 27.7 | 30.0 | 34.0 | 33.2 | 31.3 | 32.5 | 31.8 | 31.5] 30.0 
WGSb Vuangimtisee se 22.3 | 23.7 | 23.2 | 22.6 | 24.9 | 26.0 | 25.2 | 25.6 | 27.4 | 24.9 | 23.8] 25.0 
Northi@arolting: 2.2. coa.. a2 21.4 | 20.9 | 20.8 | 22.6 | 23.7 | 27.2 | 27.8 | 27.1 | 26.6 | 26.4 | 27.4] 926.0 
South Carolina.--.-.--.-+..- 28.0 | 22.1 | 24.4 | 24.8 | 23.5 | 23.9 | 30.7 | 27.7 | 29.4 | 29.5 | 29.9] 30.0 
Georgia...... .5 | 22.4 | 20.8 | 21.3 | 22.9 | 23.6 | 23.6 | 26.5 | 26.2 | 25.8 | 27.4] 27.4 
Florida. . -5 | 26.0 | 25.0 | 25.4 | 27.2 | 29.4 | 29.5 | 26.2 | 31.2 | 29.6 | 32.1 30.0 
Onowr sss .6 | 22.6 | 23.6 | 25.5 | 28.2 | 28.3 | 26.5 | 28.0 | 27.3 | 25.0 | 21.9 | 29.1 
THGIAN aa ee foe fone oe see oo | 21. db 22.2 | 24.1 } 27.0] 27.6 | 26.0] 26.0 126. 7-| 238.8 [21.0 20.6 
TLCS ee eee. wee et a. .4 | 20.7 | 21.9 | 23.8 | 25.8 | 25.7 | 23.6 | 25.7 | 25.2 | 22.8 | 20.6 | 20.5 
Michigan .8 | 21.1 | 22.9 | 23.9 | 25.0 | 25.3 | 24.6 | 25.9 | 26.2 | 24.8 | 21.0 20.3 
Wisconsin .3 | 19.8 | 20.7 | 22.4 | 24.6 | 23.7 ok 25.1 8. Bit 23,4) 2007 19.0 
Mizinesotacs= -f2t ponte lee -1 | 17.5 | 18.1 | 19.3 | 20.4 | 20.4 | 21.0 | 21.0} 21.1 | 19.6 | 17.3 | 16.4 
He St ees ee ee | . 7 | 19.8 | 20.3 | 20.9 | 22.8 | 22.9 | 21.5 | 22.5 | 22.3 | 21.1 | 18.5 18.2 
MASSOUD eo eis nae ees « .5 | 20.0 | 21.4 | 23.7 | 25.1.) 25.1 | 24.0 | 25.4 | 25.0] 21.8 | 20.3] 19.3 
North Dakota2.2.ue.<----- 15.5: | 15.3 | 15.6') 15.8 | 17.8.) 1779 | 17.6 | 18.9 | 2007 |°20):8:) 15.4 15.0 
Bonu Akotaseaceee.o205 +2 16.6 | 16.2 | 17.6 | 17.5 | 18.8 | 18.5 | 19.0 | 20.2 | 22.0 | 20.1 | 18.4 1750 
INebiaciaeen 2 sere cee -0 2) LOST 2056) 22) 1 12202") 2055 NDP 5: 2125) 2001 a8 Gal 1885 
WaT SHO Re ene ye eo oe aha 9.0 ON a0, ul ekes Wee Ls ON Qe bt Dare 228 ae Ll oO 19.1 
UXenguckyeeme: jah once Pts) .7 | 20.8 | 23.3 | 24.9 | 26.1 | 25.6 | 26.4 | 24.5 | 22.7 | 21.1 | 20.3 
Meninesseels. 2 he Se oc. = a Pu 208. | 2p.) 24.6 82546) |) 2onk 25,1) 323 6al 21,9") 223 7 SOG 
PAVESI) Sotiiri ae tea ote ein oes as oe rr .3 | 20.5 | 20.7 | 22.1 | 24.5 | 24.7 | 24.6 | 24.3 | 24.1 | 24.9] 25.0 
IMississippi2. 21322505. .50.2 ig .9 | 20.2 | 21.5 | 23.6 | 24.3 | 24.0 | 24.1 | 24.0 | 24.7 | 24.2] 25.0 
NUOUISTND AL - cot ion. aeaten -2 | 23.9 |.23.5 | 22.2 | 25.2 {25.0 | 25.6 | 25.9 | 24.9 | 26.2| 25.5 
Ox aS aan bch sae ete 19.5 | 19.8 | 20.7 | 22.5 | 22.9 | 22.0'| 21.9 | 21.2 | 22.0 7 91.7 
Oklahoma TOUG W204 22D 22. Vy 220 e205. ie D1e Bal QOVG" | 2008 19.0 
PAP MATICNS on ee oe wae 2oc- sls 17.2 1 19.1 | 20.2 | 19:3 | 20:4 | 20.9 | 20.8 | 19.0: | 21.7) 19.2 
Montanae. 2.22 20:3} 19.7 | 22:2) 206 | 20.5 | 2455 119.0) 206) 17,2) 16.5 
Wyoming.. 22.5 | 21.5 | 21.3 | 21.5 | 23.8 | 23.1 1.25.8 | 22. ay. 1 24.0 
Colorado...-.-..- 20.7 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 22.3 | 22.8 | 25.0 | 24.6 | 23.3 | 22.4] 22.0 
21.9 | 21.0 | 20.8 | 22.6 | 20.6 | 25.2 | 24.4 | 22.3 | 22.0 26.3 

33.5 | 30.0 | 31.0 } 27.3 | 31.0 | 30.0 | 35.0 | 26.8 | 40.0 | 35.0 

17.2 | 19.8 | 21.6 | 21.9 | 19.7 | 18.3 | 20.6 | 20.9 | 20.1 19.3 

29.0 | 28.0 | 27.5 | 29.0 } 40.0 |...... 35.0 | 36.2 | 36.2 29.8 

TdahOmestomes execs ve conc i i 18.1 | 19.1 | 19.9 | 18.2 | 20.1 | 20.1 | 20.9 | 20.9 | 20.9] 20.5 
IVC oP On eases. cen, Se cic 23.9 | 25.5 | 25.1 | 26.6 | 27.3 | 27-4 | 28.9 | 27.7 | 27.8 | 27.9 | 25.9) 26.0 
OTCr onsen rete enre-etie Sere " a i i 29.8 | 27.2 | 25.6 | 26.5 | 25.2 | 25.4 | 25.0] 24.5 
California m 30.0 | 26.8 | 29.8 | 28.4 | 30.2 | 30.8 29.0 
Wnited States seas osse-— 2 lay \eode Ol! 22-2 ul I806 25.2 25.0 We26. 2 125.9!) 25.7 |24. 21 22.9 22.3 
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CHICKENS—Continued. 


TABLE 244.—Chickens: Average price received by farmers on 1 st of each month, by States 
~ 1919, and United States 1909-1918—Continued. 


Chickens, cents per pound. 


Year. 
Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July.) Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

18.8 | 19.9 | 19.8 | 19.8 | 20.0 | 21.2 | 22.6 | 22.8 | 23.1 | 22.4] 21 8 
14.7) 1525 | 16.1 | 1725. | 17255) 173" | Td oe 8a oe 17.5 
11.9 | 12.2 | 12.6 | 13.2 | 13.5 | 13.8 | 13.8 | 13.9 | 14.3 | 14.3 14.2 
11-5 | 11.7 | 11.9 | 12:1 | 12.2 | 12:2 | 12.2} 19:1) 12-0 | 1.8) Yes 
11.7 |'12.1 | 12.8 | 12.5 | 12.5 | 12.7-) 12.8 | 12:7) 125 [it9), Tes 
10.9 | 11.1 | 11.6 | 11.8 | 12.0 | 12.1 | 12.44 12.4 125 pid 1.5: 
40.3 | 10.5 | 10.8 | 11.1 ] 11.1 | 11.0 | 11.3 ] 11.3 | 11.5 | 11.2] 10.8 
10.6 | 10.6 | 10.8 | 11.0 | 11.0 | 11.2 | 11.2 | 11.1 | 10.9 | 10.3 9.6 
31,1.) 1156 112-9 | 12. 47-42: 4 1 12.3°) 1202 LS EG eS 1°.6 

9.9 | 10.0 | 10.2 | 10.6 | 10.9 | 11.1 | 11.2 | 11.1 | 11.3 | 10.9 10.8 


TanLe 245.—Turkeys and chickens: Farm. price, cents per pound, 15th of month, 


1915-1920. 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Date. Tur- | Chick-| Tur- | Chick-| Tur- | Chick-| Tur- | Chick-| Tur- | Chick- 


keys. ens. | keys. ens. | keys. ens. keys. ens. | keys. ens. 


23.9 22,2 20.0 18.5 17.0 14.4 13.7 11.8 


Oi lise eene-aes 26.6 23.3 

INOW Las qo eerie 28.3 22.0 25.7 21.7 21.0 17.0 13.6 13.9 14.8 IL5 
DDR SUG Soe Se Be 31.1 22.0 27.0 22.4 23.0 17.5 19.6 13.6 15.5 11.2 
VARIO? sectsqanane=s 32.0 23.3 27.3 22,1 22.9 18.4 19.5 14.1 15.6 11.5 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 
TABLE 246.—Sheep: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1920. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department ofAgri- 

- Culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated peeewen of increase or decrease to 

the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 

estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910 

oe numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
une 1. 


Price Price 
Jan.1— | Number. | perhead| F#m value || yan.i— | Number. | per head | Farm value 
Tere an. 1. aia Jan. 1. 
1858.0 2022222:| aeteoz.000 | “2 | Sess? 000 Stes | '80?186°000 
1e60seae ee 37, 724, 000 1.64 | 62;037,000 1.58 66, 686, 000 
1870s on ee 40, 853, 000 1.96 | 79,876,000 1.70 65, 168, 000 
1870, census, ake ig 1182 67, 021, 000 
June 1..... SOIT OBIT oe SUC LO, BOOS 2. 46 92; 721,000 
1871S eee 31; 851, 000 2.14} 68,310, 000 2.75 | 107,698, 000 
1872 ee ee 31,679,000} .2.61] 82,768,000 2.93 | 122° 666,000 
1S7Sceo ne ed 33, 002, 000 2.71} 89,427,000 a 
LS7A ae oe 33; 938, 000 2:43 | 83,353,000 || Sune dc. 67,508: 718) |2a al 
| Bem] ER) Bae es | baer 
1877......-.-.| 35,804, 000 2.13 | 76,362; 000 263 168.3167 000 
ARTS 35,740, 000 2.21] 78,898, 000 2.59} 133,530,000 
1STOM eels 38, 124, 000 2.07 | 78,965; 000 2.82 | 127,332,000 
[SRDS SELON 40, 766, 000 2.21} 90; 2317000 ” 056, 
1880, census, cn ete 3 84 doe” 210° 000 
June 1..... SEIS OMS we PO oe De Ve, 3.88 11° 738° 000 
a) Cen So 43, 570, 000 2.39 | 104,071, 000 3.43 | 192,632, 
1882. ey 45,016, 000 2.37 | 106, 596, 000 eae 
ie ese Cand Ea Rreiel Emeron eer i ueteen 
Sie 627, 9,903,000 || Apr. 15...| 52,447,861 4.12] 216,030,000 
1885 50, 360 000 2.14 107,961,000 |] 19113.......- 53, 633, 000 3.91} 209,535,000 
000 191 92) 444” 000 || 1912......... 52,362, 000 3.46 | 181,170,000 
000) 89,873, 000 ||-1913......... 51,482, 000 3.94 | 202,779; 000 
000 2.03 89,280, 000 || 1914......... 49,719, 000 4.02 | 200; 045, 000 
42, 590, 000 2.13 120; 640, 000 LOIS essen 49, 956, 000 4.50 | 2247 687,000 
1800.22 336, 660,000 || 1916......... 48,625, 000 5.17 | 251,594, 000 
aoe MASEL 8 LOlyeee iene 47,616, 000 7.13 |  3397529,000 
etn to 85, 935, $64 |... sci0'l daatgartang’|| Mls 48,603, 000 11.82 | 574}575,000 
TegoR Ae 44, 938 abs | 1161217000 || 1920. oo 48° 615, 000 josa | Etvanieog 
Se aes * 938) : 2121 1920.........| 487615, 000 10.52 | 511,654,000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TABLE 247.—Sheep: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1919 and 1920, by States. 


. : Farm value (thou- 
Number (thou- Average price per 
sands), Jan. 1— head, Jan. ie ae Baus). 
State. x 
- 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Maino mneeemcte ese ae wer ee 180 173 $9.50] $11.10] $1,710 $1, 920 
New iHampshite.ss essex. 5522 clases ows 39 38 9. 80 12. 00 382 456 
Wermombete. crete tec has tics ee 105 107 11.50 12.70 1,208 1,359 
MASSRCHMSOGUSINS - ote fe ee ee Se 30 <8 12.70 12. 50 381 350 
Up Odenisian das St Sect To 6 7 12, 20 12.50 73 88 
Wonneculetteeses mes ossae ct eee eee 29 24 12. 80 13. 30 871 319 
NG WEN Onkee cece tee ee hie a) See 824 800 12. 40 13.90] 10,218 11,120 
ING Wad OlSOV sass | Na oeitee Sees koe ke 30 |. 29 11. 00 13. 20 330 383 
ee ana me ~ e : e 1 “ 70) |aeedlO; oe 10, as 
elaware 1 . 4 10.30 104 103 
Maryland . 250 246 10. 90 11. 30 2,725 2,780 
Wane Ns 1 oe Sas eet Se ee eRe 7M (2700 11.50 12.50 8,211 8,750 
West Virginia 772 766 10. 60 11.70 8,183 8, 962 
North Carolina 144 138 9.50 8.70 1,368 1,201 
South Carolina 27 29 7.10 6.50 192 188 
CAN 3 See See eee 125 135 4.90 5. 80 612 783 
RUC Tiameerem er saree fess. ot <1 ee 107 105 5.20 4.10 556 430 
OLE ON ONE Ne oot cys bn a 3, 010 2,980 10.10 11.00 | 30,401 32, 780 
LEYS! Fever fica ce ee ae les ep ne 1, 089 1, 078 11. 80 13.90} 12,850 14, 984 
[TGV iS Xe ea ES eee tia a eee 1,010 1, 000 12. 60 14.20 | 12,726 14, 200 
Sfichipan=22.52.. ss. .205 eae Une” | 2,224 2,119 11. 80 12.50 | 26,243 26, 488 
fWasconbinteet ee ce ee 687 680 10. 80 12. 40 7, 420 8, 432 
Ainmosolac.. qaeses ee ons oo. ee ee Fe Sse 668 11. 00 13. 20 7,348 8,474 
OWS..... Bie en ne Me eee 1,321 1,270 12. 00 13.70} 15,852 17,399 
i NESTON psc yee ace a Ua age 1,525 1,495 11.90 13.20 | 18,148 19, 734 
NipEehy Dako tases ee mt eee 286 265 11. 00 12. 60 3,146 3,339 
South Wpkotaee eee See ee 850 810 10. 00 12. 20 8, 500 9, 882 
IRICT Cig SIS, US 2 eran es a aR ae 323 294 11.10 11. 90 3, 585 3,499 
arias eee cers <p ee te 506 460 11. 60 12. 80 5, 870 5, 888 
Rea tric yee en a eee sry es Pa 1, 236 1,274 10. 90 13.10 | 13,472 16, 689 
TRETSET ee ae ae 584 556 10. 50 11. 80 6, 132 6, 561 
ATR nies oe eee Sa 137 140 5. 60 6.40 767 896 
Mississippi's: ....0...2/..-2-... 175 180 6.30 6. 60 1,102 1,188 
isiana .. 230 230 5.40 5.20 1, 242 1,196 
BR KnGee ns core ee et. 2,790 2, 232 9. 90 9.40] 27,621 20, 981 
ORINOTNG Ree Ges ee eee ec oe sn 131 125 11.10 11. 80 1, 454 1,475 
J Wel eaTah TC eas et ec ee 201 161 7.40 8.20) |.) 1,487 1,320 
piGritania seers ee cet b ees Bas 2,791 2,984 10.30 11.80 | 28,747 35, 211 
Wiviominge cise. 2s 2 eo Je in 3, 200 4,000 10. 20 12.30 | 32,640 49, 200 
Cian cee eee ee 2,121 2,209 9. 80 10.90 | 20,786 24, 078 
2, 820 9.30 8.50 | 23, 603 23, 970 
1, 400 9. 60 10.00 | 12,480 14, 000 
2, 223 9. 80 11.00 | 22, 001 24, 453 
1,520 10. 30 11.80] 16,439 17, 936 
|) S| Bet) ae 
2,497 | 11.00] 12.00] 28,017] 29,964 
2,943 10. 80 12.00 | 32,098 35, 316 
48,866 | 10.52 11.63 | 511,654 | 568,265 
TaBLE 248.—Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1919. 
Aver- 
i919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915’ | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ae: 
- ; 4.67 .85 | $3.89] $4.47] $5.63} $6.10 
Tab. is. a Mg oB sr098 % Ft % 80 5 u wat wae 401) 4.34] 5.09] 6.26 
Mar. 15....| 10.45] 11.41] 9.21] 6.35 5.36 : i 4 y 4. E 4.45 5.64 ou 
Apr. 15....| 11.33] 11.98] 9.69] 6.61 5. Pe ee ere eerie 1 aie 
Fee ae ss 10. 3 136 1): 8 8 bt 5. 3 4.70| 4.84] 4.52] 4.24] 5.44] 6.74 
June! 15. ane H é iB : 43 4 ; j ; F 5 
Joly 15....| 9:25] 11.04] 9.82] 6.33] 5.35] 4.75) 4.20] 4.21) 4. 19 6. 47 ot 
Aug. 15....| 9.06] 10.99] 9.33 oe 48 a8 4.32 4.26 ate a ae 
Sept.15....| 8.69] 10.79] 10.05 : f : ‘ : : ; i 
ine semen mers. zGule 10235) 10594) || 16.20) wei)" 84581 | 4.16) 4.10)" 3. 8 x 3 ae 
Nov. 15....| 8.35} 10.11] 10.20] 6.41] 5.18] 4.68] 4.27) 4.05] 3.65 : oe 
Decudpewles!531 9546.) 10.44] 6.77) 5.38)| 4.95 | -4.46) 4.21) 3.70) 4:54 : 
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Taste 249.—Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 se 
Jan. 15....| $12.71] $13.83 | $9.59] $7.29| $6.47] $6.16| $6.03] $5.22] $5.71 | $5.82 $7.88 
Heber Loss |e ts. 00 | As Te tos bE 7.78 6.67 6.18 6.34 5.15 5.44 6.62 8.16 
Mar. 15..:.| 14.03] 14.11] 11.46 8.10 6.06 6.31 6. 56 5.38 5.49 7.37 8.49 
Apr. 15....| 14.61] 15.34] 12.03 8.58 7.35 6.47 §.59 5.98 5. 77 7.47 9.02 
May 15 14.34] 15.39] 12.51 8.49 7.32 6.49 6. 66 6.16 5.74 7.26 9.04 
June 15... 13.89] 14.98] 12.64 8.36 7.26 6.47 6.36 6.02 5.51 7.13 8. 86 
July 15 13.09] 14.20] 11.19 8.16 7.21 6.55 6.05 5.74 5.42 6. 71 8.43 
Aug. 15 12.91] 14.20] 12.08 8.15 6.70 6.26 5.50 5.60 5.25 5.70 8.24 
Sept. 15... 12.25} 13.73] 13.06 8.22 6.71 6.27 5.51 5.49 5.02 5. 85 8.21 
Oct.) 15.2 11.47} 13.20} 14.09 8.02 6.70 6.09 5.51 5.42 4.68 5.78 8.10 
Nov. 15 11.45 12. 54 13.7 8.41 6.76 6.14 5.64 5.37 4.68 5. 54 8.03 
Dee. 15 11. 85 12.44 13. 81 8.72 7.02 6.33 5. 85 5.7 4.93 5.60 8.22 

TABLE 250.—Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1919. 
[ { 
{ 
Imports. ; Exports. 
Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number. Value. import | Number. Value. export 
price. price. 

459,484] $1,682,977 $3.66 37,260 $126,394 $3.39 
242) 568 788, 181 3.25 132,370 832, 763 6.29 
291, 461 682,618 2.34 405, 748 2,630,686 6.48 
322,692 853, 530 2.65 491, 565 3,076, 384 6.26 
405, 633 1,019, 668 2.51 244,120 1,531,645 6.27 
392, 314 1, 106, 322 2.82 199,690 1, 213, 886 6.08 
345, 11 1, 200, 081 3.47 143, 286 853, 555 5.96 
381, 792 1, 365, 026 3.58 125, 772 733,477 5. 83 
331,488 1, 236, 277 3.73 297, 925 1, 933, 000 6.49 
266, 953 956, 710 3.58 358, 720 1, 940, 060 5.41 
301, 623 1,036, 934 3.44 176,961 1,067, 860 6.03 
238, 094 815, 289 3.42 301,313 1, 954, 604 6.49 
186, 942 704,721 3277 268, 365 1,687,321 6.29 
240, 747 1,020, 359 4.24 142,690 804, 090 5.64 
224,798 1, 120, 425 4.98 135,344 750, 242 5.54 
224,765 1, 082, 606 4.82 101, 000 589, 285 5.83 
102, 663 502, 640 4.90 67,656 365, 155 5.40 
126, 152 696, 879 5.52 44,517 209, 000 4.69 

53, 455 377, 625 7.06 121,491 636, 272 5.24 

23, 588 157, 257 6.67 157, 26 626, 985 3.99 

15, 428 90, 021 5.83 187, 132 605, 725 3.24 
223,719 532, 404 2.38 152,600 534, 543 3.50 
153, 317 533, 967 3.48 47,213 182,278 3.86 
235, 659 917, 502 3.89 52, 278 231, 535. 4.43 
160, 422 856, 645 5.34 58, 811 7,935 6.26 
177,681 1,979, 746 11.14 7, 959 97,028 12.19 
163,283 1, 914, 473 11.72 16,117 187, 347 11.62 
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TaBLE 251.—Sheep: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1913-1919. 


Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. Kansas City. Omaha. 
; Native. sents 9 ood basciatee Natives. Western. 
Date. 
a es ; 
o oOo Oo oD 
jal Gaevle ;| 2 ;| 2 
i= tw | oO E wm | © E wo | o Eseleasy |) ee E lm| 8 
fo} bas] > ° ve} b ° — > ° “ b fo} . B 
SB ete a del a ele | 6 1 BS 
SoS“ —— L 
1918. 
January—June_........ $3. 00)$8. 60)$6. 28)$3. 75|/$7. 00|$4. 90/$4. 75/$7. 25/$5. 87/$4. 85|$7. 85/86. 52/$3. 75/$8. 25/$6. 05 
July-December. ....... 2.25) 7.25] 4.94) 3.25) 4.65} 4.06) 4.00] 5.00} 4.42) 3.50] 6.65] 4.79] 2.75] 7.00) 4.50 
1914. 
January-June. ......-. 4.00) 7.75] 5.96] 4.10) 6.15] 5.03) 5.00) 6.50} 5.82) 4.25) 7.25] 6.00} 4.25) 7.50) 6.41 
July-December. ....--- 4.25) 8.10} 6.08) 4.00) 5.25) 4.81) 4.50) 5.75] 5.20) 3.40) 7.00) 5.52) 4.25) 8.00) 5.65 
1915. 
January-June_.._..... 2. 50)10. 65] 6.08} 4.00) 8.75) 5.70) 5.00} 8.50} 6.78] 4.50/10.00| 7.04) 4.00] 9.75) 7.09 
July-December. ....... 2.00} 8.75] 5.18] 4.50) 8.75) 5.38) 5.25] 6.00} 5.55) 4.00] 8.25] 6.09) 4.00) 8.00] 5.71 
1917. : | 
January-June. ........ 7.00}19. 00}11. 96} 7.50/12. 00} 9.36) 9.00)14. 00/11. 49} 7. 75/18. 00/11. 71) 7.50/16.00)11. 76 
July-December. ..-.-.-..- 7.75/14. 75)11. 26} 6.50/10. 50) 9.19) 8.50/12. 00/10. 44) 8.00/15. 50/11. 14) 8.00/14. 25/11. 53 
-1918. 
January—June._._.....- 6.00/19. 75|12. 91} 9.00/15. 59/11. 46/10. 90)18. 00/13. 40}10. 50)19. 00}14. 21/10. 00/18. 75)13. 94 
July-December. .....-.. 6. 09/16. 60/10. 61) 6.00)12. 50} 9.67] 7.00/13. 50} 9.74) 7.00}17. 00/11. 23] 7.00/14. 50}11.00 
1919 
IGTNAEy Se se cee. Soe 6. 50/14. 75/10. 56) 8.00) 8.50) 8.25} 8. 50/16. 65/10. 54) 6.00}17. 00/12. 64) 8. 50/16. 50/12. 31 
Mebraanyes ae oases a 7. 00)16. 50/11. 60} 8.00/10. 00] 8. 88} 8.00/14. 00/10. 13] 9.00/17. 15]13. 05} 8. 50/16. 50/12. 50 
Marche tes canst: occa 9, 25/19. 00/14. 21] 9.00/13. 00/10. 56) 9.00/15. 00/12. 13,11. 00)18. 50/14. 98) 9.00/16. 00/11. 98 
Aspuleoren ee eo fe 10. 90/16. 75/13. 54/10. 00/13. 00/11. 50) 9.00/15. 50/12. 99/13. 00]18. 50}16. 07) 9.00/16. 00/12. 48 
May eeeortete cece ace 8.00/16. 50/11. 63) 9.00/12. 50/10. 98} 7.50/15. 60/11. 19] 9.00)17. 75/14. 37] 8.00/15. 50)10. 74 
AES Ps) to a ae 5.00|13.00} 8.91] 7.00/10.00) 8.17) 6.00/10. 00) 7.78] 6.50/16. 50/11. 84} 6.00/11. 50) 8.79 
January—June.. .| 5.00/19.00/11.74| 7.00)13.00) 9. 72) 6. 00/16. 65/10. 79} 6.00/18. 5013. 82} 6.00)16. 50/11. 45 
Clit at ae ae 5.00)15. 00} 9. 47) 6. 50| 9.00 7.68| 5.50|12. 50 7.98| 6.00/12. 50} 9.42) 6.09)11.00} 8.57 
PATISUST Shoe eee oe teres 5.00/13. 00} 8.92] 8.50) 9.50) 8 94! 5.50) 9.50] 7.53) 6.00/13. 00} 9.78) 5.00)12.00} 7.84 
September...-....----- 4. 00}12. 00|.8.04| 6.00) 7.50) 6.84) 5.00) 8.50) 6.67) 5. 75/11. 25) 8. 28) 4. 50/10. 25} 6. 88 
Octobersn ne aceon se 4.75|11. 50) 8.12) 5.50} 6.50) 6.20| 5.00) 7.75] 6.08) 5.75/11.00) 8.41) 5. 75}10. 00) 7.75 
November. .22:2.+--..- 4. 75|12. 75|81.7 | 6.00} 7.00] 6.42) 5.50/11. 75] 6.88] 7.50/11. 75} 9.40} 6.00/10. 25} 8.10 
IDecem Porat Sas ee 6. 25|15. 60|11.32} 6.50] 9.00] 7.68] 5.50\15. 50} 8.11) 8.00/14. 75/11. 15) 6.00/15. 75)10. 09 
July—December.| 4.00)15. 60} 9.01) 5.50} 9. Hs 5.00|15.50| 7.50) 5.75|14.75| 9.41) 4.5015. 75] 8.20 


ee ee Ames ey We eed te ed RN one) pie A ee 
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TaBLE 252.—Wool: Estimated production, 1918 and 1919. 
Production A Number of fleeces 
(000 omitted). Weight per fleece. (000 omitted). 
State. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds.| Pownds.| Number.| Number. 
Maine: Jade 0s seate sew ces cases oem ane 936 883 6.4 6.7 146 132 
New Hampshire?” 22.2 s2-222-s=--== 202 192 6.6 7.0 ae rs 
WODMON bse eae eet sacs meee aise oe ee 690 663 ag 7.2 = os 
Massachusetts.. 21-3822 fesse sss5e ee 125 119 6.6 6.0 ’ : 
Rhodelsland sy 23-2203 26-2 2 25 24 5.8 6.0 
Gonneectictite nemecte s+ erates =e ees 84 76 5.9 5.5 14 14 
ING WES OF ok is ce eae oko eee : 4,022 3, 830 7.0 7.0 575 et 
ING Wid CLEGY nelcae ee aa aeae ea 92 88 7.0 5.5 13 = 
Pennsylvania 5,013 4,774 7.0 6.7 716 713 
Delaware 31 31 5.7 5.7 5 5 
Maryland 812 773 6.0 5.8 135 133 
Nigpiate Bae 1,962 1,800 5.0 4.7 392 383 
West Virginia. 2,943 2, 830 5.3 5.2 555 544 
North Carolina 587 570 4.4 4.0 133 142 
South Carolina 103 103 4.3 4.0 24 26 
Georeias oo. 2 esse 422 418 3.1 2.9 136 144 
Florida Dom wien Seeker ee oe 460 426 3.5 3:2 131 133 
hioseeeece Rs Sa Ce eos 13,104 12,600 1.5 7.3 1,747 1,726 
ndianaawsaesee cele sect aie 5, 337 4,765 7.4 y | 721 671 
MING Seen ahceeac secu Osean 4,129 4,048 8.0 8.0 516 506 
Michipan’s te scec<s= sass so <san te e= 9,554 8,765 7.4 7.4 1,291 | 1,184 
IWISCONSIN s occts cans scicce> 3,306 2,850 7.6 7.6 435 375 
3,594 3,209 7.5 7.4 479 } 434 
5, 060 4,600 8.0 7.5 632 613 
7,614 7,183 71 7.0 1,072 1,026 
1, 654 1,560 7.7 7.6 215 205 
5,222 4,747 7.5 7.4 696 | 641 
1,730 1, 696 7.9 7.8 219 217 
1,754 1,624 7.6 7.6 231 214 
3,211 , 058 5.2 4.9 618 624 
2,052 1,954 4.8 4.6 428 425 
405 368 4.2 3.5 96 105 
Mississippi 656 619 4.2 4.0 156 155 
Powisianas. sec sass oa 612 594 3.9 3.7 157 161 
Noxas Sash ee. we ee Rea eam aoe e: 14, 986 11, 800 7.2 7.0 2,081 1, 686 
Okighontace acweos ene on tecess ae 526 511 7.0 6.8 75 75 
AT KONSAS =e. lira sta ocicles 422 402 4.9 4.9 86 82 
Montana-.........--..- 17,751 18, 685 8.4 8.2 2,113 2,279 
EVI yOminig eo ce ciara 33,415 32,760 8.5 8.4 3,931 , 900 
(Colorado: Sages seem <qee eee 8,983 9, 261 6.6 6.2 1,361 1, 494 
New MOXICOl 2 aa\cteee nies een sommes 15,076 17,132 6.3 5.6 2,393 3,059 
ANI ZOMAE Jase efe asin ce 5, 236 , 630 6.3 6.1 831 923 
LORS Sore meee 15, 800 15, 800 7.4 + 2,135 2,052 
NeVvadaecest fe c<css 10, 500 10,000 7.6 7.0 7382 1, 429 
Idaho. Seah se sanaedas 22,145 21,500 8.4 7.9 2, 636 2,722 
Washington......... 5,779 5, 504 8.6 8.6 672 640 
ODQBOD ae 5 5 acon ork 14, 040 13, 500 8.5 8.0] 1,652 1, 688 
Caltformiass occ cacudatens neice caneceseee 13, 298 12, 545 7.4 7.0 1,797 1,792 
United Ptates..cancmc cee coe e ee 265, 460 256, 870 7.4 7-8 35,979 36,178 
Prlled/Wool sss. «ccacios caaeea see eee 48, 300 42,000) |. 525. S502) cect eee ee ee 
‘ 
TABLE 253.— Wool (unwashed): Farm price per pound, 15th.of month, 1910-1919. 
Date. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 ce 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents.) Cents.| Cents. | Cents.| Cents. | Cents see Cents. | Cents. 
Jans 15. <2. 55.2 58.1 31.8 23.3 18.6 15.7 18.6 16.2 4.3 24.5 “oT. 9 
Feb. 15....- 61.1 57.1 32.7 24.2 20.2 15.7 18.7 16.3 is 24.6 27.8 
Mar. 15: > o25 51.3 60.0 36.7 25.9 22.8 16.4 18.4 16.9 16.8 24.9 29.0 
Apratsacnes 47.9 60.0. 38.8 26.3 22.7 16.8 17.7 17.3 15.7 22.3 28.6 
May 15..... 48.0 58.2 43.7 28.0 22.0 17.2 16.3 17.8 14.7 22.8 28.9 
June 15. .... 50.5 57.4] 49.8 28.7 23.7 18.4 15.6 18.7 15.5 19.5 29.8 
July 1 22-2. 51.8 57.5 54.3 28.6 24.2 18.5 15.9 18.9 15.4 19.0 30.4 
Aug bon. - 52.2 57.4 54.8 29.0 23.8 18.7 15.8 18.8 16.0 19.5 30.6 
Sept.15..... 61.3 57.7 54.2 28.4 23.3 18.6 15.8 18.7 15.6 Nien 30.1 
Octi oss. 50.6 57.7 55.5 28.7 22:7 18.0 15.5 18.5 45.56: 18.1 30.1 
Nov. 15..-.. 51.0 56.4 55.9 29.4 22.7 18.1 15.6 18.6 15.6 17.9 30.1 
Decglossss 51 6 56.2 58.2 80.8 23.3 18.6 16.1 18.6 15.5 17.8 30.7 
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TABLE 254.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound in Boston, 1913-1919. 


Kentucky Ohio ; pene 
Ohio fine, uarter- Ohio XX, | half-blood pelo atoieat 
unwashed, lood, washed. combing, Sehede pun 
unwashed. washed, washed. unwashed, 
Date. 
s © oo) Cy oy fo) 
do do bo dp bp do 
< : | 3s ] + | 3 3 : 8 leona 
E/SlEVElSIE/ElSlEle/S/Elels| Fle lS e 
AIHI<(H/Hi/4i/SlHlea/Slim@la/ Sia] s/ 8/8/24 
1913. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| C.s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
January-June.......... 20) 24 |22.4) 24 | 32 |28.6) 27 | 32 |29.4) 23 | 29/26.6) 27] 34] 30.8] 19] 23 |21.1 
July-December... ..... 20) 21 |20.5) 234) 26 |24.2) 25 | 30 26.5] 23 25/23.9) 26 | 28) 27.3] 19! 20 |19.5 
1914. 
January—June.......... 20) 25 |22.3) 233) 27 |24.5) 254) 29 |27.0] 23 28/25. 0 26: ||) 32) :28.2)| 19) 98"12 
July-December. ....... 23] 25 |24.3] 26 | 29 0} 27 | 314/29.6) 27 | 30/28.3) 28 | 32) 30.9] £2) 23 |22.8 
: 1915. 
January—June-......... 23} 29 |26.7| 29 | 39 |35.5) 29 | 34 |32.0) 29 | 38/34.0] 30 | 37] 33.4] 22] 26 |23.8 
July-December. ....... 25| 274)26.9| 36 | 394/38.0/ 32 | 323/32.1] 324) 36/34. 4! 334) 36] 34.5] 23) 274/23. 8 
1916. 
January—June.......... 26) 31 |29.6) 38 | 41 |39. 4) 323/ 35 |33.7| 32 | 38/36.1| 35%! 40] 37.6] 25] 28 |26.9 
July—December........ 30) 38 |32.6| 41 | 50 |44.6) 35.| 47 |37.5| 37 | 46/40.9| 38 | 52] 41.9} 27| 37 |29.8 
1917. 
January—June.......... 38} 58 |46.5| 50 | 76 |59.0| 46 | 68 |55.0) 45 | 71/5.54) 52 | 82) 60.8] 37| 57 |44.0 
July-December........ 57| 67 |63.5| 75 | 77 |76.7| 67 | 80 |75.0| 71 | 78/75.3] 80 | 85} 82.6] 56] 64 |60.3 
1918. 
January—June.......... 61) 67 |65.0) 76 | 78 |76.8) 76 | 78 |76.8] 75 | 79/77.4! 83 | 90) 85 61] 64 |63.0 
July-December... ...... 61| 67 |63.5) 76 | 78 |76.7| 77 | 78 |77.7|....|-.-- ..--| 87 | 90} 89.0) 61] 64 |62.7 
1919. rasa 
UST. 2a ee 53) 60 |56.5] 61 | 80 |70.2| 67 | 70 |69.0} 65 | 75/70.0] 67 | 70) 69.0) 55) 55 |55.0 
Pepruaryc so oaks: = 5 53] 57 |55. 4) 61 | 70 |67.1; 67 | 68 |67.5| 65 | 67/66.0| 67 | 68! 67.5) 55] 55 |55.0 
MarGhe we sce v0 PGs. 52) 55 |53.5) 68 | 70 |69.0| 67 | 68 |67.5| 65 | 67|66.0) 67 70| 67.9) 55) 55 155.0 
Nhs isd hee ee 2 ea 52)°55 |53.4) 55 | 62 |57. 2) 67 | 68 |67.5| 65 | 69/67.5) 68 | 80} 76.5) 52) 53 52.5 
jU Sy ea a nee 52) 55 |53.5) 55 | 57 |56.0) 67 | 68 |67.5) 67 | 69/68.0) 78 | 80} 79.0] 52) 53 |52.5 
UL See ae 57| 62 |60.2) 67 | 68 |60.6) 67 | 71 |68.8) 67 | 75/70.6) 78 | 88) 81.8] 56) 60 |58.4 
January—June....| 52) 62 |55.4) 55 | 80 |63.4) 67 | 71 |68. 0) 65 | 75)/68.0| 67 | 88] 73.6] 52] 60 [54.7 
ILD 5 ae ae ee ae 61| 62 |61.5| 67 | 68 [67.5] 70 | 71 |70.5| 73 | 75\74.0| 85 | 90) 87.1 _ 59} 60 [59.5 
PAU LS beet of a. Secs nie x a6 62| 70 |65.1) 64 | 72 |69.8] 71 | 72 |71.5) 80 | 81/80.5| 88 | 90) 89.0) 59] 64 
Beptembers <2 3.256 68) 70 |69.0| 70 | 72 |70.2| 71 | 72 \71.5) 80 | 81/80. 5) 88 | 90) 89.0) 63) 64 |63.0 
WICTODOE SS 2 co as eee oe na 68] 70 |69.0| 66 | 68 |66.8) 71 | 72 {71.5} 80 | 81/80.5] 88 | 98] 91.5] 63] 64 63.5 
NOVeMbEer: ..5.52.:.-. 68] 72 \70.2) 66 | 68 |66.9| 74 | 75 |72.5} 80 | 85/82.0) 95 | 102] 98.3] 63) 67 |64.7 
December... ~ 2. 2--=--2 70| 72 |71.0) 67 | 68 |67.5) 71 | 76 |75.2) 83 | 85)84.3/100 | 102|101.0} 66) 68 {67.2 
July-December. .| 61] 72 |65.1) 66 | 72 |68.2) 70 | 76 72.1) 73 85 80.3} 85 | 102] 92.6) 59] 68 |63.3 
| Fine 
Fine terri- | medium Texas Fine fall Pulled A, Pulled B, 
tory staple, territory 12 months, Texas super- super- 
scoured. clothing, _ scoured. scoured. scoured. scoured. 
scoured. 
Date. 
oO r) ) () C) ® 
LY) iv) te op ‘ bp . iJ) 
| 3 3 sill is , | 3 3 
s {a a Ea! u c= =~ pe] be aq a F=| q 
S/PIELEIP ELEIBIEEIBIESIBI ELE lB) 
Sg td We pene = ee eo cet a | 4 
1913. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
January-June..... 55| 67] 59.5] 49} 59] 53.8] 52! 65] 58.4) 45) 50) 47.6) 48) 58) 52.8) 43) 54) 47.0 
July-December...) 51) 56) 53.9) 46) 50 48.3) 50} 53] 51.8} 41) 46) 44.4) 42) 52) 48.4) 36) 45) 40.7 
1914, 
January—June..... 51] 68] 57.2} 46] 55) 51.2) 50} 62) 55.5) 41) 50) 45.0) 43) 53) 49.3) 36) 43). 40.7 
July-December...} 60) 65) 62.7) 55} 57) 56. 55) 62) 59.1) 42! 50) 50) 55! 51 40| 56) 45.9 
1915. 
uuary—June,...-| 62] 75] 70.0} 55} 68) 63.8) 56) 75) 67.7| 42! 60) 55.3) 56) 68) 61.5) 57} 74) 62.8 
Ces (MR ey 70| 75| 72.6) 63] 68] 65.0} 65} 70) 67.9; 54] 57] 55.8] 60) 66] 63.6) 55) 65) 61.4 
1916. 
J ary—June..... 73| 85] 79.8! 65) 73] 71.7] 67) 77| 72.6) 53) 55) 54.5) 63} 68) 66.2) 59) 66) 62.4 
yates Uiebemibver! ax 82] 112] 93.0) 75} 87] 78.8]! 77| 100} 84.9} 55) 78) 60.8) 65} 85) 70.0) 60) 80) 67.5 
1917. 
—June..... 110] 175/135.9| 85} 135|107. 5} 100} 175]127.0) 75) 120} 88.8) 83) 150)114.5) 75) 140)104.0 
eis 172 185 180. 0} 135} 160/153. 6} 165) 175/169.3]} 115) 150)185.0) 145) 165/157. 5} 130) 150/142. 2 
1918, 
—June..... 180} 190/183. 5} 155) 160!157.5| 168] 175/171.6] 140} 155|147.9) 146! 165/160. 9] 140) 155/148. 6 
enh : 180) 185 TRE GAIe ote Oise ae | 175 175175. 0 150 150/150. 0 155} 160)157. 5] 145) 150)147.5 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TasiE 254.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound in Boston, 1913-1919—Continued. 


Fine 
Fine terri- medium Texas Fine fall Pulled A, Pulled B, 
tory staple, territory 12 months, Texas, super- super- 
scoured. clothing, scoured. scoured. scoured. scoured. 
scoured. . 
Date. 2 = : E 
| |./8l_l.l3 
a aR che les a | a} & Poll aes «|g 
Fle, elElel ele |S) Sree] Sb ial es biare 
Hila l/ale)l4¢/AalhH|] 4 |/Alg@l 4 |/AlAj 4+ jase 
1919, Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
4 160/153 2! 138} 143/140. 2} 135) 152 144.2) 120] 122120.5} 125} 143/137.9] 105) 128|117.9 
152/150. 1} 138] 140/139.0) 135] 145/141. 2) 120} 120/120. 0) 125) 130/127. 5) 105) 107|106.0 
150|149. 0} 135] 138/136. 5| 138} 142/140.0| 120) 120/120. 0) 125) 145/131. 9) 105) 113/108.1 
170/165. 0} 135] 138/136. 5] 138} 142/140. 0} 110) 120)112. 5] 140) 140/143. 1) 107) 130)113.8 
170/167. 5} 130| 138/136. 0) 145] 155/151. 5} 110) 115/112. 5} 140) 160/155. 0} 120) 130)125.0 
1801173. 9! 130] 135/132. 5! 150} 160)155.6| 110] 115)112.5] 155) 160)157.5| 120) 130/125.6 
SS ee es ee — | ———_ |! ——— | ———_|——___ 
January-June.} 145] 180/159. 8) 130] 143/136. 8} 135) 160/145. 4) 110) 122/116.3 125} 160)142: 2) 105) 130)116.1 
Tuhyo en eee ee “175| 186/177. 5| 130| 140|135.0| 160| 165|161.9| 110| 115|112 5| 155| 160|157..5 130/126. 2 
Augsust..c.-c=- 190|187. 5} 130} 150/141. 0} 160] 175/168. 5| 110} 120)116. 5} 155) 160)157.5 130|125. 0 
September.... 190/187. 5} 140} 150/145. 0} 160] 175/166. 2| 115} 120/117. 5) 155) 160)157. 5) 130|123. 8 
October..... 190/186. 2} 140] 150}145.0} 160} 170/165. 0] 115} 120/117. 5) 155) 168)159.7 130)117.5 
November 200} 192 140] 160|152. 5] 160| 180|170. 5) 115] 145})131.0] 160} 170|167.1 130} 122. 5 
December 205|196. 7] 160] 170|160. 0} 170) 190)185. 0} 135] 155)148.3} 165) 170|167.5 135)125.8 
July - Decom- nar el ebeaal SSSe eal an haa cade a CERT Se] Co ele be a 
DOTsecmeae a5 175] 205/187. 5] 130] 170]146. 4) 160} 190/169. 5) 110) 155)122. 2) 155) 170)161.1) 110) 135)123.5 


TaBLE 255.— Wool: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1919. 


Boston. PhiJadelphia.. St. Louis. 
Date. Ohio XX, washed. Delaine, unwashed. Best tub, washed. 
. Aver- * Aver- = Aver- 
Low. | High. age. Low. | High. | age. Low. High. age. 
1913. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
January-June. 2..5.-...-...- 27 32 29: 452 SEE es oe epee 28 37 i 5 
July-December. <s 25 30 PUA ess eee) Saat Beet once 28 35 28.7 
1914, 
January—June.-............. 254 29 27.0 22 27 23.6 28 33 29.6 
July-December.............- 27 314 29.6 24 28 26.1 31 33 31.6 
1915. 
January-June........... soa 29 34 32.0 28 32 30.0 31 41 
» July-December.............. 32 323 | 33.2 29 31] 29.8 40 “| 406 
1916. 
January-June............... 324 35 23.7 33 34 33.1 48 
July-December.............. 34 47 37.5 35 43| 37.0 47 49 re 
1917. 
JANUArY=JUNG sa.\s<ke eo Seese 46 68 55.0 44 i 9] See ee 48 
July-December.......-...... 67 80 | 75.0 3 18 Wee eee 75 g oe : 
1918. 
January-June........ 76 78 75.8 72 1 (sl Peet 8 
July-December........ ee, Sat) Whee. Thar) @) eo) 90 a1| 909 
1919, > SSS SS SS 


Decor hen. 8: eecaeeetse 0 28 74 76%, [3 £65011 52 Se | aeiy coe ae ae 70 70 70.5 
July-December.......- 70 76 72.1 70 80 73.8 


November.......-...... e F 


1 No quotations. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TaBLE 256.—Wool: International trade, calendar years 1909-1913, 1917, and 1918. 


[‘‘ Wool” on this table includes: Washed, unwashed,s coured, and pulled wool; slipe, sheep’s wool on skins 
(total weight of v>oland skinc taken); and all other animal fibers included in United States classification 
of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification: Corded, combed 
sees wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. See “General note,” 
Table 220.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
Average,| 1917 1918 Average,| 1917 1918 
Country. 1909- | (prelim-| (prelim- Country. 1909- | (prelim-| (prelim- 
E 1913. inary). | imary). 1913. inary). | inary). 

From— Pounds. | Pownds.| Pownds. From— Pounds. | Pownds.| Pounds. 
eA ariaseereee ones <i- 19,871 | 4,764 | 10,269 |} New Zealand.........| | 194,801 | 178,289 | 108,725 
Argentinas see. =. 52 328, 204 | 298,773 | 256,613 || P Bes|) 8105028 
PMS RO a neta ee 
FGLOVUETN Seiclantel-Rle =e 5 = 
British India... ...-- 
British South Africa. . 
Chile: 5.2: assess oe 
hinge east Sas. oes 
MIPANCE =~ ce Solow ste-as se 
Clerman Viecen ass as 
Netherlands.........- 

Into— 
Austria-Hungary..... 
OSHC seo cele 25 : 

iti i 23,721 | 29,513 29,495 ' » 19,363 F 

a eS 7,794 | 11,741 | 19,394 || United Kingdom... 550,931 | 636,195 | 444) 687 
Brarice...-2---2------ 601,628 | 13,426 | 89,661 || United States... .... 203,298 | 420,995 | 453,727 
Germany...--.-.----- AST O88 Penne ns ome ome =n Other countries...... BS 27st geeelli wear tae 
SRAM Soe ose cieldam sas 10,223 | 47,305 49, 590 a 
Netherlands.......--- GURDON Bac sonos srebosccee WT Otaleccnse teres D458 890) | iamac eels seeee ee S 


SWINE. + 
TABLE 257.—Swine: Number and value on farms in the Untied States; 1867-1920. 


—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
eae qeetinatos of he are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the ublished numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 

Bivates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


June 1. 


i © Price per| Farm value 
Price per! Farm value Pp 
Jan. 1— Number. fhe aes Jan. 1 Number. poe Jan. 1. 
$4.03 | $99,637,000 || 1893......... 46,095,000| $6.41 | $295,426, 000 
a) Bi Rees 30 317 000 3.29 | 79,976,000 || 1894......... 45, 206, 000 5.98 | 270,385,000 
fcr] Bae) ES ees ee | aes] te) Bese 
eee are . 4 pS aire) 501, 
eae BS Oe aad ot aa a 40, 600,000 4.10 | 166,273, 000 
CN re Ma a ee eee ee 13083. 0:028. 39, 760, 000 4.39 | 174)351,000 
ky bask 29, 458, 000 5.61 | 165,312,000 || 1899........- 38, 652,000 4.40 | 170,110,000 
1879..........} 31,796,000 4.01 | 127,453,000 || 1900......--- 37, 079, 000 5.00| 185,472,000 
1873........--| 32,632,000; 3.67 | 119,632,000 }| 1900, census, | 
Tyee ee ee 30,861,000 3.98 | 122,695,000 || | June t....| 62,808,041 |....... Pe sare ae 
iS eee 28, 062, 000 4.80 | 134,581,000 56, 982, 000 6.20 | 353,012, 000 
ite: Ta, 6.00 | 154, 251,000 48, 699, 000 7-03 | 342,121, 
5.66 | 158,873,000 46, 923, 000 7.78 | 364,974, 000 
4.35 | 156,577,000 47, 009,000 6.15 | 289, 225, 000 
3.18 | 110,503,000 47,321, 000 5.99 | 283, 255, 000 
4.28 | 145,782,000 52,103, 000 6.12 | 321,803, 000 
54,794,000 7.62 | 417,791,000 
Sees See eee 56, 084, 000 é fe ae eg eee 
"4°70 | 170, 535, 000 54,147, 000 ; 794, 
5. oy 263, 543, 000 275789: QOGs sa esee ann Seen oor 
6.75 | 291,951, 00 ; 
5.5, | 246,301,000 58, 185,676 9.17 | 533,306, 000 
5.02| 226,402,000 65, 620, 000 9.27] 615,170, 
4.26 | 196,570,000 65, 410, 000 8.00] 523,328,000 
4.48 | 200,043, 000 61,178, 000 9.86 | 603, 109, 000 
4.98 | 220,817,000 58,933,000| 10.40) 612,951, 000 
5.79 | 291,30,,000 64, 618, 000 9.87 | 637,479, 000 
4.72 | 243,413,000 67,766, 000 8.40} 569,573, 000 
E Tas 67,503,000] 11.75 | 792,898,000 
Sige tl ae Wich a ees ee peer 70,978,000 | 19. 54 | 1,887, 261, 000 
1st ee 50, 625,000 | 4.15 | 210,194, 000 74,384,000 | 22.02 | 1,642,598, 000 
1892..........| 52,398,000 4.601 241,031,000 72; 909, 000 \ § ; 


1 Estimates of numbers re “ised, based on census data. 
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SWINE—Continued. 
TABLE 238.—Swine: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1919 and 1920, by States. 


| ; | Farm vala 

Number (thou- | Average price per (thousands of dol- 

Stat sands) Jan. 1— head Jan. 1— lars) Jan. 1— 

ate, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Rae. aie ee ee ee ee 116 110 | $24.50 | $24. 00 #2, ne %2, 640 
New Hampshire eG Ae a = os ne 2 700 2 760 
Macnee A anise ees S175 47| 27.00] 28.00| 4,752| 3,822 
Rudda kelutd..-.92)0ue?. saoeae oe ee 16 15| 30.00} 28.00 480 420 
a lie a eta Ge, Sena aa ane 2B 100 83 27.50| 27.00] 2,750 2, 241 
Nee oe er 2o| sto | 32.30 | 3n.00| a0, ra | 20,00 

ee 96 210 . . 9) £9 D5 
AR as : 1, 420 1,380 23.70 26.00 | 33, 654 35, 880 

Mela warestet Siesta: eae esate eo 73 71 19. 00 19.50 1,387 als 
a 7 ie Bh 420 coi ere 461 427 19.00} 21.00} 8,759 8, 967 
eres Piet & 1,127 1,094 15. 00 18.00 | 16,905 19, 692 

West Virginia....-.-.- 443 439 18.00 18. 50 7,974 8.1 

North Carolina 1,592 1, 546 20. 00 21. 00 31,840 32, 466 
BouthiGardling -3.ce tee: eee eee 1,088 1,056 21.50 21.00 | 23,392 22) 176 
3,165| 3,043 16.90 17.50 | 53,488 52, 252 
1,588 1,512 13.00 13-00 | 20, 644 19, 656 
4,351 4) 266 19. 20 21.80 | 83,539 92, 999 
4.760 4) 668 19. 00 93.30 | 90,440] 108,764 
5,323 5, 724 20. 50 00 | 109,122] 143,100 
Michigan eee uv ties Sate os pea 1,450| 1,355 22.00 23.60} 31,900] 31,978 
we 2,256 2,070| 23.50 26.50 | 52,546 54,855 
Minnesota 2,951 2; 784 24. 00 28.50 | 70,824 79,344 
OWE Tttee ee Eee 10,389 | 10,822 21.80 27.50 | 226,480 | 297,605 
Missouri at aes Se ieee a CR ae 4,305 4,629 16.50 18.50 | 71,032] 85,636 
Che akoten eeees cs see cere eee 428 475 21.00 24.70| 8,9 11, 732 
South Dakota...---- | + 1,730] 1,780 21.50 27.50 | 37,195 47,575 
Nebraska.. “e293, 366 3, 825 20. 90 26.50} 70,349 | 101,362 
(Ransash i: Spe ee es tit singed 6: ae 1, 667 2,381 17.50 21.50 | 29,172 51,192 

I CHLUCK Wane fee ee ee ee 1,681 1,768 13.00 16.00 | 21,853 28, 
$i Brier b Ba! Neceecsee-e--| 1,946] 1,965] 15.00] +=—16.50| 29,190] 32,492 
Alabama. EO Ae nen > 201 2; 223 12.80 17.00 28° 173 37, 791 
Mississippi 2; 396 2; 282 14.50 16.00| 34,742] 36,512 
Douisianals-sseiee 2. mesos =i 1,512 1,575 14.30 15. 20 21, 622 23,940 
axis Meco Rae Cree) eae ee 2) 356 2,320 19.50 17.00 | 45,942 39 440 
Oklahoma 943 1, 036 15.10 16.70 | 14, 939 17,301 
ee ee | 1,586] 1,725{ 1250] 13.00} 19,895] 22/495 
Montanatene ees een <- 160 200 20. 00 22. 0¢ 3, 200 4,400 
Wyoming 63 ~ 70 18.40 21.50 1,159 1,505 
@olorad ogee ete pense esate 382 406 18. 00 22. 00 6,876 8, 932 
IN GW we MORCOe. 44-6. - 55-2 een eesas ones aoe 83 87 21.80 19. 00 1,809 1,653 
eae 50 58 18. 00 18.00 ‘ 1,044 
ULAR Rese teat. Sas. beeen 114 133 15.00 20. 20 1,710 2; 687 
Nevada 32 40 14. 00 18. 00 448 720 
GE Lapel i ear og es 187 208 17.30 19.60} 3,329 4,077 
Washington 292 317 23.30 22.00 6,804 6,974 
Oregone fe eee sane ae eee 314 330 19. 50 19.10 6,123 6,303 
California 973 1, 003 18. 00 18.00 | 17,514 18, 054 
United statese sae eee caer oe 72,909 | 74, 584 19.01 22. 02 |1,386, 212 | 1,642, 598 


TABLE 259.—Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 eee 
$15.69 | $15.26 | $9.16 | $6.32 | $6.57 | $7.45 | $6.77 | $5.74] $7.44! $7,761 $8.89 
15.63} 15.08 | 10.38 |- 7.07 > 6:34] 7.7645 7.4%) 6.79). “oat 7.87 8.95 
1€.13 | 15.58] 12.32] 7.86] 6.33] 7.80; 7.62| 6.94]  6.74| 8.93 9.52 
17.39 | 15.76 | 13.61] 8.21] 6.48] 7.80} 7.94] 6.78| 6.171] 9.926 9.94 
18.00 | 15.84] 13.72] 8.37| 6.77] 7.60] 7.45| 6.79| 5.72] 859 9. 88 
17.80 | 15.37] 13.50} 8.21 | 6.80| 7.43] 7.61] 6.65| 5.661 8 46 9.75 
19.22) 15.58] 13.35] 840] 6.84{ ¥%.72) 7.81 | 6.641 5.921 8.15 9.96 
19.30) 16.80} 14.24] 8.61] 6.61) 8.11] 7.79] 7.11| 6.54] 7.78| 10.30 
15.81) 17.50} 15.69} 9.22] 6.79) 8.11] 7.68| 7.47] 6.53! 8.971 jo-32 
13.88 | 16.50] 16.15} 8.67] 7.18] 7.43) 7.60| 7.70! 6.09| 98.08 9.93 
13.36 | 15.92} 15.31] 8.74] 6.35| 7.00] 7.33] 7.05) 5.83} 7.61 9.45 
12.66 | 15.82] 10.73 | 8.76} 6.02] 6.67] 7.16| 6.89) 5.72| 7.16 9. 26 
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TABLE 260.— Hogs (live): Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1913-1919. 


Cincinnati. St. Louis. Chicago. Kansas City. Omaha. 
Packing, Mixed packers Mixed and Light to Heavy to 
Mater fair .o good. . packers. choice. light. 
3 3 3 Eee Fi 
elalelelalelelalélelalelelalé 
} b > a RS AY : Bo | 
ae | eth) ol epee batt) Boel dS. ele 
1913. Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.| Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.|Dols.'Dols. 
January—June....-.... 7. 45)10. 00) 8. 64] 7.20) 9.50) 8.44) 6.95] 9.60) 8.31] 6.95! 9.25)... . 6.70} 9.05) 8.16 
July-December 7.60) 9.60} 8. 58} 7.25) 9.50) 8.46) 7.15] 9.65} 8.20] 7.20) 9.25)..... 7.34) 9.15) 7.96 
1914, 
January—June...-...-.. 8.00] 9.15] 8.61) 7.75) 8.95) 8.49) 7.60} 9.00] 8.37] 7.55) 8.80|:....] 7.35] 8.73) 8.20 
July-December........ 6.40} 9.90} 8.32} 6. 80] 9.85] 8.31) 6.50/10. 20) 8.06} 6.65, 9.75]... . 6.50) 9.35) 7.89 
1915. 
January-June......... 6.50) 8.00) 7.35) 6.00) 7.97) 7.25] 6.15) 7.95) 7.01] 6.35] 7.90) 7.07) 6.00] 7.95) 6.93 
July—December........ 6. 25| 8.70) 7.41) 6.15) 8.75] 7.36} 5.80) 8.95) 7.07] 6.00) 8.65} 7.19] 4.00) 8.95) 6.79 
1916. 
January-June......... 6. 40/10. 25) 8. 84) 6.00/10. 25) 9.01} 6.45/10. 30} 8.97] 6.25/10. 05} 8.84} 6.00) 9.90) 8.65 
July-December........ 7. 35\11. 40/10. 06} 8. 90)11. 50)10. 17) 8.50/11. 60) 9.94) 7.75/11.00) 9.71) 8.50/11.10) 9.74 
1917. 
January—June....-.... 10. 60)16. 25)14. 17} 9. 90|16. 55/14. 23] 9. 75)16. 60/14. 10) 9. 80/16. 45/13. 93) 9.40/16. 2013.74 
July-December. .-.---- 15. 40)19. 15}17. 00/15. 00/19. 80)17. 32|14. 00/20. 00/16. 78/14. 50/19. 65/16. 78/14. 00/19. 60 16. 85 
1918. 
January—June.......-. 16. 25 18. 25/17. 22)14. 00)18. 20/16. 64/15. 00/18. 25/16. 99/15. 00)17. 75/16: 61/15. 0017. 50,16. 51 
July-December. ....-.-- 14. 50/20. 25/17. 90/14. 00/20. 75|18. 39/14. 00,20. 40/17. 79)14. 50/20. 65/18. 12 15. 25/20. 40/17. 87 
18. 00/16. 58/12. 5018. 05/17. 16/15. 75|17. 85|17. 06/16. 25/17. 7516. 94/16. 00/17. 65/17. 26 
18. 50)16. 84/12. 25}18. 50}17. 45/16. 25/18. 00/17. 18/16. 25)18. 00/17. 14/16. 00/17. 75/17. 06 
19. 75}17. 47|16. 00/20. 00}18. 90/16. 65,19. 90/18. 86,16. 25]19. 75]17. 98/16. 50|19. 50/18. 28 
20. 75}19. 16|18. 50/21. 05:20. 31/19. 80 21. 15/2). 49)17. 50}21. 00119. 43/19. 00/20. 85/20. 04 
21. 0019. 45/18. 50/21. 20/20. 45/20. 00 21. 55/20. 69/20. 00/21. 55/20. 69/19. 15/20. 80/20. 21 
21. 25/20. 06/19. 25/21. 85 20. 56/19. 65 21. 50/20. 52/19. 65)21. 50) 20. 52/19. 80/21. 10/20. 46 
January-June. -- -|14. 00/21. 25)18. 26/12. 25/21. 85/19. 14/15. 75,21. 55/19. 13/16. 25/21. 55)18 78.16.00 00/21. 10/18. 88 
July..........--.------|20. 50|23. 25/21. 68120. 35|23. 50|22. 37/21. 00 23. 50/21. 72/19. 80/23. 10/21. 48/20. 35/22. 85/21. 62 
ARASTISG oe 28 ow 20. 00/23. 25/21. 47/19. 25/23. 55/21. 73/16. 252°. 50/20. 65)15. 00/23. 20/20. 37|15. 50/22. 50/19. 97 
September 14. 50/20, 00/17. 72/16. 00/20. 50/17. 76|12. 25/1 4. 00/15. 29'14. 00/19. 75/16. 53/14. 00/19. 75}16. 82 
IDRGOHET Lue ob deg ack 11. 50/17. 25/14. 12)12. 59/17. 35/14. 77/13. 00/19. 40}16. 4) 11. 00/16. 85}13. 9411. 75/15. 35)14. 23 
November 12. 50/15. 00/13. 69)12. 25}15. 66/14. 51/11. 50)20. 50]14. 34/12. 00)15. 45}13. 72/11. 75/15. 35)14. 23 
DECOM DEF += 4-55 <8 o=e0% 12. 00/14. 25}13. 64/12. 50}15. 10]13. 91)11. 75) 14. 60/13. 50) 11. 00/15. 00}13. 30)12. 25/14. 75/13. 33 
7A ——E—————— AE a | ae eS eee 
11. 00/28. 20)16. 56}11. 75]22. 85) 14. 33 


July-December. .|11. 50/23. 25/17. 05)12. 25/23. 55)18. 8011.50 50/23. 50]16. 99 
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LIVE STOCK VALUES. 


TaniE 261.—Aggregate live-stock value comparisons, 1919, 1920, and average 1914-1918. 


[Farm values Jan. 1, in millions of dollars, i. e., 000,000 omitted; States arranged according to 1920 rank in 


value of meat animals.] 


Rank in 
tle, h and Total (c 1ttle, hogs, sheep 
Cat lee Horses and mules. horses, and mules). aggregate 
States. 
Av., Av., AVY., 
1920 | 1919 | 1914- | 1920 | 1919 |} 1914 1920 1919 1914— | 1920 | 1919 
1918, 1318. 1918, 

TOW Ate see esos eee 497 584 342 143 154 178 640 738 520 st 1 
oxas Siero as Saeele 348 287 259 225 182 174 572 468 434 2 3 
MUNGIS | sao. ot et Wo. 325 187 152 165 173 446 490 360 3 2 
IMESSOUTL. soca adas coals 247 261 169 132 139 135 379 400 304 4 5 
IWiISCORSINA 4425025 299 263 177 74 76 89 374 339 266 5 9 
Ohio 266 264 159 99 99 112 364 363 271 6 vs 
Nebraska. 256 304 202 88 103 109 344 407 312 vi 4 
Kansas 215 262 175 122 138 136 336 400 311 8 6 
Minnesota 249 249 139 86 94 102 335 343 241 9 8 
New York 235 200 145 80 80 87 315 2380 232 10 11 
chanae -aiers scaclea ve 206 225 124 95 97 104 301 322 228 ll 10 
Pennsylvania........ 173 158 104 75 77 84 248 234 188 12 13 
Wht behaL Sesedeeaoas 175 158 105 61 70 86 236 228 192 13 14 
Californias. == 5252222 189 177 124 45 47 56 234 225 180 14 15 
South Dakota.-...... 155 184 103 60 68 73 215 252 176 15 12 
Oklehomee ns =-een-cee 10% |) 9121 91 95 93 93 202 | 214 184] 16 16 
GOOrlla tess cs ssee see 105 104 49 97 89 68 202 « 193 117 17 17 
Mississippi-........-- hype SENN | A EE Lo oe 56 167 162 97| 18} 22 
Kentucky - - ‘ 93 103 60 72 75 68 165 178 128 19 18 
Tennessee. - : 82 84 46 79 80 70 160 165 116 20 21 
Colorado. . . Bes 134 83 37 41 35 153 175 118 21 19 
77 88 41 74 68 51 151 156 92 22 24 
73 67 35 73 66 55 146 134 89 23 26 
73 81 54 68 80 87 141 161 141 24 23 
SVETPAIS. Secu seen 87 84 45 48 49 46 135 133 91 25 27 
ATKANSAS so eee see. - 63 67 41 69 64 52 132 130 92 26 28 
Montana....-........ 94 126 83 -31 49 41 126 174 124 27 20 
69 65 35 50 45 34 120 109 70 28 30 
95 89 64 18 17 15 113 106 80 29 31 
51 47 ls 62 56 41 113 102 61 30 33 
85 82 54 25 28 29 110 110 83 | ~ 31 29 
81 126 75 12 19 15 93 145 90 32 25 
72 81 52 21 25 24 93 106 75 33 32 
72 69 46 10 ll 10 82 80 56 34 34 
48 45 33 30 30 32 78 75 65 35 35 
West Virginia........ 55 53 35 21 21 23 76 74 58 36 36 
WIlOrid ata ee oe 58 52 27 16 15 12 74 67 39 37 38 
Walon ees ene . 53 60 37 1l 12 13 64 72 50 38 37 
Maryland... 22. -. 52... 34 32 20 20 21 22 55 53 41 39 3u 
IN@Vadan nha. eee. 44 48 33 5 5 6 49 53 39 40 40 
Vv ermont heer ute Ae 36 30 23 12 12 12 48 42 35 41 41 
New versey. 30 25 17 14 13 14 43 39 32 42 42 
WSING! eee almecal 24 22 15 16 17 17 40 39 | 31 43 43 
Massachusetts........ 26 23 16 8 8 10 34 31 25 a 44 

Connecticut .......... 19 17 12 7 Yj 7 26 24 19 45 4 
New lampshire...... 14 13 10 6 6 6 20 19 16 46 rr 
Delaware............2 if 6 4 3 4 4 10 10 8 47 47 
Rhode Island........ 3 3 2 1 1 1 5 4 4 48 48 
United States ..| 5,839 | 6,040 | 3,815 | 2,727 | 2,788 | 2,765| 8,566 | 8,828| 6,580/|......|...... 
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TABLE 262.—Prices of live stock by ages or classes, United States, 1914-1920. 
a Ee ee ee Oe ae ee 


Cattle. 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
aa 
nder Liyearold...2.. <2 ..0.<< $39. 06 $42. 62 $45. 20 $45. 17 $44. 30 $45. 36 47. 95 
1 and under 2 years. ........ 61.39 65.94 70. 21 70. 21 69. 02 70. 62 ee 87 
ara years and over............ 104. 04 108. 17 114. 30 112. 64 111. 28 118.10 119. 77 
eS? 
Under 1 year old........... 60. 52 59. 14 57. 61 53. 98 51. 47 51. 80 57. 45 
a and pees 2 years......... an ee ; m4 ag 86. 32 80. 28 76. 69 76. 46 83. 87 
years and over............ . iy 139. 88 128. 17 123. 59 2 
Other cattle (than milk): ret peel 
Winder lyvoare< 6... a6 24.41 24.97 23. 44 20. 71 19. 08 19. 06 17. 84 
1 and under 2 years. ........ 40. 99 41.74 38. 63 33. 93 31. 48 31. 21 29.77 
a 2 years and Over. ........... 59.01 60.41 55.62 48. 63 45. 81 45. 92 42.77 
eep: 
wes LY GOT Aer, er Be nutes 8. 09 8. 82 9. 06 5. 63 4.13 8. 62 3.22 
Ewes 1 year and over. ...... 11.10 12. 44 12.70 7.48 5.35 4. 59 4.09 
V-ethers 1 year and over. ... 9. 81 11. 02 11. 26 6. 78 5. 02 4. 48 4. 06 
GRATIS. eee eo ene eee 21. 52 21. 90 20. 84 13. 62 10. 32 9.01 8. 49 


LIVE STOCK MARKETINGS. 


TABLE 263.— Yearly marketings of live stock at principal markets, 1900-1919. 


The combined receipts and shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep, ai Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Sioux City, St. Joseph, and St. Paul yearly since 1900 were as follows: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
pee: Shi Shi Shi 

Receipts. Rat Receipts. wide Receipts. eas 
7,179,344 | 3,793,308 | 18,573,177 | 5,336,826 | 7,061,466 | 2,500,686 
7,708,839 | 3,888,460} 20,339,864 | 5,772,717 | 7,798,359 | 2,712, 866 
8,375,408 | 4)292705 | 17,289,427 | 4,130,675 | 9,177,050 | 3,561,060 
8,878,789 | 4) 490,748 | 16,780,250] 4,233'572| 9,680,692 | 3,983,310 
8,690,699 | 4)552,554 | 17,778,827 | 5,254,545] 9,604,812 | 4,203, 834 
9, 202083 | 4,964,753 | 18,988,933 | 5,614,306 | 10,572)259 | 4) 725,872 
9, 373,825 | 5,026,6 19, 223,792 | 5,440,333 | 10,864,437 | 5,046,366 

9,590,710 | 5,360,790 | 19,544,617 | 5,993,069 | 9,857,877 | 4,549, 
8,827,360 | 4,936,731 | 22,863,701 | 7, 288, 403 640 | 4; 480, 295 
9; 189,312 | 5,181,446 | 18,420,012 | 6,381,667 | 10,284,858 | 4,172,388 
9,116,687 | 5,122,984] 14,853,472 | 4)628,760 | 12,366,375 | 6,013,215 
629,109 | 47805, 766 | 19,926,547 | 6,418,246 | 13,521,492 | 5,891,034 
8,061,494 | 4/318,648 | 19,771,825 | 6,096,906 | 13-733,980 | 5,369, 402 
904? 4,596,085 | 19,924,331 | 6,414,815 | 14,037,830 | 6,046, 260 
7; 182; 239 | 3,933,663 | 18,272,091 | 5,816,069} 13,272,491 | 5,331,449 
963,591 | 3,944,152 | 21,031,405 | €, 823,983 | 11,160,246 | 4,370, 504 
9,319,851 | 4,713,700 | 25,345,802 | 8,264,752 | 11,639,022 | 4) 640, 615 
117 241/038 | 5,676,015] 20,945,301 | 7,151,995 | 10,017,353 | 4; 534) 489 
"| 12/936, 068 | 5,388,838 | 2c/461/514 | 7,111,935 | 12,064,416 | 5, 749) 835 
12,151,920 | 5,316,761 | 25,280,245 | 5,941,663 | 14,307,503 | 5,714,471 


Figures for 1900-1909, inclusive, were taken from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
the United States; 1910 and subsequently from official reports of the stockyards in the cities mentioned. 
The receipts of calves (not included in “ Cattle”) at the stockyards of Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, and Sioux City, combined, were about 1,589,491 in 1919, 1,361,787 in 1918, Pee ie in 1917, 918,778 
in 1916, 726,145 in 1915, 664,000 in 1914, 741,000 in 1913, about 910,000 in 1912, 975,000 in 1911, 981,000 in 1910, 


and 869,000 in 1909. 
THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


Some of the principal facts connected with the Federal meat inspection as admin- 
istered by ae rede of Animal Industry are shown in the following tables. The 
figures cover the annual totals beginning with the fiscal year 1907, which was the 
first year of operations under the meat-inspection law now in force. The data given 
comprise the number of establishments at which inspection is conducted; the num- 
ber of animals of each species inspected at slaughter; the number of each species 
condemned, both wholly and in part, and the percentage condemned of each species 
and of all animals; the quantity of meat products prepared or processed under Federal 
supervision, and the quantity and percentage of the latter condemned. 
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THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION—Continued. 


Further details of the Federal meat inspection are published each year in the Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Tasie 264,—Number of establishments inspected and total number of animals slaughtered 
under Federal inspection annually, 1907 to 1919. 


Estab- All 
Year ending June 30—| lish- Cattle. Calves. Swine. Sheep. Goats. | animals 

ments ‘ 
100 7z a vote ake pees 708 | 7,621,717 | 1,763,574 | 31,815,900 | 9,681,876 | 52,149 | 50, 935, 216 
TOOS Sa eos eee 787 | 7,116,275 | 1,995,487] 35,113,077] 9,702,545} 45,953 | 53, 973, 337 
VOOM Sst sae ee 876 | 7,325,337 | 2,046,711 | 35,427,931 | 10,802,903 | 69,193 | 55,672,075 
TOO else oR e 919 | 7,962,189 | 2,295,099 | 27,656,021 } 11,149,937] 115,811 | 49,179,057 
TOUS es eS 524 ate 936 | 7,781,030 | 2,219,908] 29,916,363 | 13,005,502 | 54,145 | 52,976, 948 
yee Bass eer ae 940 | 7,532,005 | 2,242,929] 34,966,378 | 14,208,724] 63,983 | 59,014,019 
Cee ae ee eee 910 | 7,155,816 | 2,098,484 | 32,287,538 | 14,724,465] 56,556 | 56,322, 859 
TOTES Bre ae ee 893 | 6,724,117 | 1,814,904] 33,289,705 | 14,958,834 | 121,827 | 56, 909, 387 
LOLS ae Se ee 896 | 6,964,402 | 1,735,902] 36,247,958 | 12,909,089] 165,533 | 58,022, 884 
1OLORE Sereeneseoaeee 875 | 7,404,288 | 2,048,022 | 40,482,799 | 11,985,926 | 180,356 | 62,101,391 
LOD eereeeene erue” 833 | 9,299,489 | 2,679,745 | 40,210,847 | 11,343,418 | 174,649] 63,708, 148 
1918 ETE eos tecece 884 | 10,938,287 | 3,323,077 | 35,449,247] 8,769,498 | 149,503 | 58,629, 612 
TOTO tae tS oe ae 895 | 11,241,991 | 3,674,227 | 44,398,389 | 11,268,370 | 125,660 | 70,708, 637 


TABLE 265.—Condemnations of animals at slaughter, 1907-1919. 


Cattle. Calves. Swine. 


Year ended June 30— 


Whole. | Part, | PeF.| whole. | Part. | PeF,| whole. | Part. | Pe 


cent.1 cent.1 cent.1 
27, 933 93,174 | 1.58 6, 414 245 | 0.38 | 1°°,879 | 436,161 1.70 
33,216 | 67,482 | 1.41 5, 854 396 | .31 | 1:7,933 | 636,589 | 2.18 
35,103 | 99,739 | 1.84 8,213 409 | .42] 86,912} 799,300] 2.50 
42, 426 122,167 | 2.07 7,524 500 -35 52,439 | 726,829 2. 82 
39,402 | 123,969 | 2. 10 7, 654 781 | .38| 59,477 | 877,528 | 3.13 
50,363 | 134,783 | 2. 46 8, 927 1,212} .45 | 129,002 | 323,992] 1.30 
50,775 | 130,139 | 2.53 9, 216 1,377 | .50| 173,937 | 373,993 | 1.70 
48, 356 138, 085 | 2.77 6, 696 1, 234 44 2) 422,275 1.88 
52,496 | 178,409 | 3.32 5, 941 1,750 | .44] 213,005 | 464,217 | 1.87 
57,579 | 188,915 | 3.33 6, 681 1,988 | .42] 195,107] 546,290] 1.83 
78.706 | 249,637 | 3.53 | 10,112 2,927 | .49| 158,480 | 528,288 | 1.71 
68, 156 178, 940 | 2.26 & 2,308 -31 113, 079 347, 006 1.30 
59,549 | 166,791 | 2.01 9, 202 2,479 | .32] 128,805 | 433,433 | 1.27 
Sheep. Goats. All animals. 
Year ended June 30— —_-—-- 
; Per Per | 
Whole. | Part. |,or¢i{ Whole. | Part. |.£°T,| Whole. | Part. |,Pe, 
MOOT eae ccaaepnienseeeajarat 9, 524 296 | 0.10 42 0.08 149, 792 
20), ee Saas sees ; 9, 529,876} 1.33 
a on 198 | .09 33 1| .07| 175,126] 704,666] 1.63 
, 179 -10 82 1 -12 141, 057 899, 628 1.87 
Re me 24,714 -32 226 1 -19 113, 742 874, 211 2.01 
bye 89 "G 394 .14 7 il Eee res AL 117,383 |1,009,672 | 2.13 
; 402 3, 871 .13 84 1 -13 203,778 | 463, 859 112 
a ee 939 Rel be 76 1 14 250, 661 506, 449 1.34 
“ a 1, 564 ~15 746 8 -62 281, 303 563, 166 1. 48 
me a 298 -14 653 14 . 40 290, 606 644,688 | 1.61 
15, 057 1,007 | 13 663 161| .46| 275,087 | 738,361 | 1.63 
i. cs 437 oko 1,349 42 | .80| 265,396 | 781,331 1.64 
E 227 15 419 1 - 28 202, 327 528, 482 fe) 
14, 371 330 13 318 17 -27 212, 245 603, 050 $515 


1Includes both whole and parts. It should be understood that th rimed 
parts; 4 much larger number of less important parts, especially in cwine: Se eauninet ie ae 
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TABLE 266.—Quantity of meat and meat food products prepared, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned, under Federal supervision annually, 1907 to 1919. 


Per- Per- 
Yearended| Prepared or Con- centage || Year ended | Prepared or Con- centage 
June 30— processed. demned. con- June 30— processed. demned. con- 
deraned. demned. 
Pounds, Pounds. | Per cent. Pounds. Pounds. | Per cent. 
1907E Se s=cee 4, 464,213,208 | 14, 874, 587 QUASE AG IAe cee 7,033, 295,975 | 19, 135, 469 0.27 
1908). ace 5, 958, 298, 364 | 43,344, 206 AYER 7, 533, 070, 002 18, 780, 122 . 25 
1909B =. 6, 791, 437,032 | 24,679, 754 36 7, 474,242,192 | 17,897,367 24 
10T Osean ee 6, 223, 964,593 | 19,031, 808 Spiele Ep eReae ae 7, 663, 633,957 | 19,857,270 26 
LOU aes 6, 934, 233,214 | 21,073, 577 e31y || MOL eee 7,905, 184,924 | 17, 543, 184 DP 
LORE =e 7,279, 558, 956 18, 096, 587 $20" AOEGe kseada 9,169, 042,049 © 30,323,320 .o0 
Oe ae Sea 7,094, 809, 809 | 18, 851, 930 £07 


The principal items in Table 266, in the order of magnitude, are: Cured pork, lard 
sausage, canned beef, lard substitutes, and oleo products. The list includes a large 
number of less important items. 

It should be undevstood that the above products are entirely separate and additional 
to the carcass inspection at time of slaughter. They are, in fact. reinspections of such 
portions of the carcass as have subsequently undergone some process of manufacture 


TasLE 267.—Quuntity of meat and meat food products imported, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned or refused entry, 1914 te 1919. 


Percentage 
Total Refused 
Year ended June 30— imported. Condemned. entry. gondonined 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Per cent. 
197, 389, 348 BS, BON eee 0.28 
245, 023, 437 2,020, 291 70, 454 85 
110, 514, 476 298, 276 113, 907 woe 
29, 138, 996 382, 160 14,611 1.36 
484 989, 91 s 414, 452 2.38 


179,911,142 | - 340,358 501, 802 (AT 


i 


’ 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. ! 


[Compiled in the Bureau of & 


op Estimates 
nited States, U.S 


from reports of the foreign commerce and navigation of the 
. Departmen: of Commerce. ] 


Tanue 268.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
Jume 80, 1919. 


Article imported. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Animals, live: 
Cattle— 2 
For breeding purposes, 
number?. 


Horses— 


Total horses. ..do-.... 


Sheep— 
For breeding purposes, 
Pea era number?. 
Swine.........- number. 
All other, including fowls. 
Totallive animals... . 
Beeswax.......... pounds. . 
Dairy products: 
Biutierae saeco dor. 
Cheeses ss8ee hence. do.. 
Milk and cream— 
Hreshe saa: coe gallons. .| 
Condensed. ...pounds. .| 
Total dairy products. 
WEES 2 as. ee oeeeers dozen 
Egg albumen..... pounds. . 


Egg yolks or frozen eggs, 
pounds 
Feathers and downs, crude: 


OstriGhinen- sese pounds.. 
Others. cesses do.. 
Fibers, animal: 
Silk— 
Cocoons.......pounds. . 


Raw, or as reeled from 
the cocoon. -pounds. . 
Waste dose 


Total silk... ... 


Wool, aia hair a the 
camel, goat, alpaca 
and like animals— ” 

Class 1, clothing, 
pounds 
Class 2, combing 
pounds 
Class 3, carpet. pounds. - 
Hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca, ete. .pounds. . 


Total wool 


pounds 


1 Forest products come within the sco 
in alphabetical order in these tables. 


2 Including all imported free of duty. 


3 Not stated, 
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Year ending June 30— 

1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
374, 826 |$13, 021, 259 293,719 |$17, 852, 176 440,399 | $36, 995, 921 
2,684 | 1,056,033 879| 106,744 793 308, 759 
9,900 | 7 832) 270 4, 232 480, 699 3,210 441, 505 
12,584 | 1,888,303 5,111 | 1,187,443 4,003 750, 264 
160,422 | 856, 645 177,681 | 1,979,746 163,283 | 1,914,473 
5,669 | 113,457 12,696 | 324,182 24, 236 871, 614 
che hie PE Oa EN reer eS. b) Wtece aa 442) 494 
Bie eer 16, 602, 859 |............-| 21,958,378 |.............| 40,924, 766 
2,685,982 | 804,318 | 1, .26,618 | 632,356 | 2, 126, 942 “791, 662 
523,573 | 192,767 | 1,805,925 | 619,203 | 4,131,469 | 1,869, 132 
14,481,514 | 4,465,633 | 9,839,305 | 4,089,027| 2/449’ 1; 099, 284 
2,591,553 | 1,318, 885 
Ne eta pas Sg 33) ete 3, 672,063 { of 383293 | 2” 040,58 
Ree see? 707kS |r. 8, Se a8 beg eee 
1,110,322 | 268,286 | 1,619,069 | 483, 636 847, 671 233, 003 
(3) (3) (3) @) 2,952,911 1,75, 384 
10,317,774 | 1,732,948 | 14,597,503 | 4,057,417] 9,085,449} 3, 143, 190 
@ 534,921 (3) 746, 709 165,506 | 1,007,732 
(3 944) 295 (3) 1,212,471 | 1, 418 704 427,771 
62,056 54, 995 251,447 | 319,349 734, 710 307, 155 
33, 868, 885 |156,085,649 | 34,846,197 |183, 076,241 | 34,321,030 | 202, 643, 259 
6, 420,482 | 4)431,164 | 8,583,344 | 7,229,176 | 15,012,903 | 147567,070 
..| 40,351, 423 |160,571,808 | 43, 680, 988 |190, 624,766 | 50,068, 643 | 217,517,484 
279, 481, 501 |101, 502, 941 | 303, 868, 940 |165, 026,343 | 327,944,568 | 182, 532, 037 
17,055,953 | 6,723,737 | 13,953,957 | 8,583,978 | 2,383,551 | 1, 443, 002 
67, 672, 671 | 19,814}386 | 58) 994, 662 | 23, 867,365 | 847178/453 | 36,387,702 
8,162 093 | 3,096,106 | 2,312,375 | 1,068,225} 7,908,092 | 4,047, 321 
372,372, 218 |131 137,170 | 379, 129, 934 {198,545,911 | 422, 414, 664 | 224, 410, 062 
412, 723, 641 291, 708, 978 | 422, 810, 922 |389,170,677 | 472, 483,307 | 441,997,546 


—— |! 
pe of the Department of Agriculture and are therefore included 
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TaBLe 268.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending June 
30, 1919—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Articleimported. 1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—contd. 
Gelatin. .5-...-.- pounds..| 1,114,667] $359,076 365,586 | $133, 057 74, 933 $44, 811 
Glue and glue size...do._.- 6, 265, 597 928, 000 2,048, 543 348, 241 554, 217 195, 919 
Iioneynese Seok. gallons. . 427,650 289, 317 591, 683 845, 082 321, 823 427, 683 
, a 
Packing-house products: 
Blood, dried. ...pounds. . Q) 389, 455 Q) 462,703 | 13, 880, 876 518, 630 
Bones, hoofs, and horns, 
pounds.........-...... () 987,544 (1) 1,374,546 | 28, 113, 123 475, 202 
Bristles— 
Crude, unsorted 
Pouldse. 2... -n-.. is 129,460 52,536 33, 483 79, 131 45, 950 64, 974 
Sorted, bunched, or j : 
prepared....pounds..| 4,026,539 | 4,381,411 | 3,936, 667 4,804,046 | 4,177,019'] 5, 649, 025 
Total bristles.do...| 4,155,999 | 4,433,947 3,970,150 | 4,973,177| 4,222,969 | 5,713, 9v9 
Grease see eee een a ak eek 861,973 | 26,128,588 | 3,161,233 | 28,459,875 | 2,863,910 
Hair— 
2c eee pounds..| 6,337,754 | 2,224,576 | 3,955,109 | 1,284,174 | 3,295,863 | 1,166,306 
ae anal eS 3 6, 771, 033 818, 298 4, 028, 839 550, 306 3, 988, 273 326, 387 
e cuttings and other ¢ 
glue stock.....pounds..| 33,639,707 | 1,452,273 | 21,710, 205 936,393 | 8, 833, 386 518, 266 
Hides and skins, other [s 
than furs— 
Buffalo hides, dry 
4 pounds... sek “ie -| 27,095,228 | 6,125,219 | 10,497,860 | 2,808,995 9,514, 989 2,175,007 
abretta, or kid ski 
ih aieeeylieieaat Q) Q) Q) Q) 4,026 949 
DY sonst La -| 33,936,381 | 11,062, 856 *, 893,766 | 3,699,479 | 11, 602,385 5, 967, 424 
Green or pic 
c peneds ene 2 Sone ra 12,399, 814 4, 530, 193 4, 267,549 1,577, 122 9, 046, 040 4,174,541 
attle hides— 
Dry eso: ounds..| 161,236,620 | 48,714,500 | 76,655,271 | 23,929,479 | 33,181,575 | 9,585, 052 
Green or pickled 
pounds... i aaaiee 225,363, 408 | 51,236,153 | 190,844,499 | 43, 820,645 | 220,635,155 | 50,739, 610 
Goatskins— i 
Dryer pounds..| 92,425,345 | 51,777,399 | 56,735,829 | 29,741,959 | 78,159,320 | 48,015, 567 
Green or pickled 
pounds Serta 13,214,962 | 3,642,410 | 10,197,108 | 1,989,466 | 10,845,208 | 3, 210, 822 
Horse and ass skins— 
D. et ars ae pounds..| 12,185,188 | 3,731,858 2,698, 857 637, 286 2, 762, 086 598, 205 
G or pickled 
pounds... hoabiags,o33 ba 459,969 | 6,360,178 931,353 | 3,550,613 484, 437 
p 2 ? 2 
Kangaroo.....pounds.. 958, 629 721, 754 370, 685 709,263 | 1,053, 490 986, 137 
Sheepskiis 2— ’ 
Dry Bt ante: pounds .-| 55,283, 868 | 17,954,483 | 32,238,581 | 11,833,646 | 26,464, 159 | 10, 183, 506 
reeh or pickle ! 
pounds... elke. 40, 446, 730 | 11,626,832 | 23,230,331 | 7,272,342 | 35, 431,056 i, 297, 085 
Other.........pounds..| 10,176,141 | 2,779,983 | 9,226,176 | 2,677,317 | 5,831,324 , 870, 
Totalhides and ski-s ‘ 
Scene SP ne 2 700, 207, 497 |216, 363, 609 | 432,516, 693 |131, 628,352 | 448,141, 72. | 149, 288,544 
Meat— —_——————— 
Cured— 
ager cae 4 eis 190, 293 46, 394 260, 031 79, 162 4,056, 812 1,187, 419 
Meee Pep ered OF pre: 5, 878,504 | 37,779, 982 
served....pounds.. (@) 981, 212 (1) 7,320,101 | 135, 878, , 779, 
Sausage Balevan. > s 16.168 6.450 
POUNUS. Jc. siccie mana 682 274 15, 056 J, 664 5 ; 
Fresh— 
Beef and veal . 
pounds.... “in: “ee 15,217,118 | 1,613,090 | 25,451,655 | 3,651,860 | 36,670,374 | 6, 626,517 
seotb and tab, 42, 317 938, 628 
aA 4, 684, 131 555,646 | 2,007, 601 267,948 | 4,542, i 
ork... ....pounds..| 1,651,227] 280,795 | 1,847,733 | 373,301 | 2,744,412 645,599 
eS side. Q) 3, 773, 082 (1) 15, 157,317 6, 813, 532 1, 423, 938 
Total meat........... Q) 7, 250, 493 (1) 26, 855,353 | 190,722,117 | 48, 608,423 
INot stated. 2 Except sheepskins with the wool on. 
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Tare 268.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending June 
30, 1919—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Articleimported. 1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—contd. 
ead ie eves products— 
ontinue 
Oleo stearin..... pounds..| 1,113,277 $114, 640 6, 575,379 ; $1,118, 422 1,601, 814 $314, 3 
Rennets....-- dori e eee ee 13, 154 (1) 62, 173 40, 905 97, 964 
Sausage casings Goes = = Aaa saat oe 4, 219, 235 (@) 3,631, 025 8, 353, 018 4, 098; 714 
Mallow: sasne cee do... (1) (1) Qa) (1) 10, 808,742 | 1, 408,007 
Total packing-house ae 
products...--..+.-- (1) 239, 129, 197 (1) 176, 037, 857 | 750,462, 687 | 215,398,770 
Total animal matter. .|......-...--- 560, 463,308 |-s--.--.----- 804, 006, 2744. =. ose 712, 328, 066 
VEGETABLE MATTER. - 
Argols or wine lees arse 23,925,808 | 3,824,882} 30,267,382 | 5,443,628 | 32,228, 216 5, 281, 794 
Breadstufts. Grain 
and grain pro ast ) 
Broom corn..... long tons... 30 4, 743 2, 482 474, 225 142 42, 50% 
Core and chocolate: ; 
ocoa— 
Crude, leaves and shells 
Of Seer eee pounds. .| 338, 653, 876 | 39,834 2 369, 040, 401 | 41,277,479 | 313,037,419 | 35,953,990 
Chocolate.......... do. 262 1, 829, 521 553; 139 O71; 877 94, 899 157 2300 | 55, 950 
Total cocoa and choc- | 
jolateseeese pounds. .| 340, 483, 397 | 40,387,418 | 399, 312,278 | 41,372,378 | 313,194,728 | 36,009,940 
Coleone ere do... ..|1,319,870,802 |133, 184, 000 |1,143,890,889 |103, 058, 536 |1,046,029,274 | 143, 089, 619 
Coffee substitutes: ae 
Chicory root— 
Roasted, ground, or 
otherwise prepared, 
Mounds see eee 353, 271 37, 383 5,381 598 25 & 
Fibers, vegetable: | 
in ee pounds. .} 147,061, a 40, 429, 526 | 103,325,647 | 36,020,483 | 103,592,194 | 37,633,612 
Plame eck see long tons. . 7,91 4, 236, 232 5,607 | 5,818,473 ,659 | 7,715,520 
Hempenesen ps0 ee 9,635 | 2,487, 477 6,813 | 2,748,376 2,410 | 1, 605, 664 
Tstle, or Tampico fiber, ; 
; dong tons. ji = 7 + es oe 32,680 | 2,913,414 30,810 | 2,972,891 25, 118 3,020, 174 
ute an ute butts 
NoatgitisG eee cel nose ee 112,695 | 9,855, 196 78,312 | 7,213, 641 53,218 6, 295, 690 
Kapoc.. long tons. - 6, 861 1 671, 245 4,680 1 239) 475 | 9,904 3, 080, 946 
Manilass.¢s7 ene: dos. = 76, 765 17. 74, 455 86, 220 30, 434, 824 67,844 | 25,331, 365 
New Zealand flax..do.... 7,910 | 1,718,740 10,478 | 3,620,959 11,235 | 3,447,749 
Sisal grass......... do... 143, 407 25, 931, 525 150, 164 51,532, 666 153,455 | 51, 621, 653 
Other 2c 5 cacseeee dos: .<1 10, 747 1 621, 474 16, 769 | 3,461, 165 8, 160 i 753, 319 
Total vegetable fibers. seetetesectes 108,139, 284° 15s. Soares 145, 062, 953 See aoe 141, 505, 692 
Forest p.odvat: \ : 
Cinchona See ounds..| 2,531,397 685, 93) 3, 278, 62: 8 7 8 
Gores aadce sone park: , osl, , 936 , 273, 628 10, 775 3, 866, 158 803, O81 
joese Gees tanta: sone fab eee (oe 3, 870, 389 Q) 3,061,827 | 26,505,971 | 1, 736, 102 
Peas and extracts ae 
Ofes 
Dyewoods— 
Logwood..long tons.. 122,794 | 4,137, 400 52,027 | 1,066, 455 20, 871 312,95 
thore< vee: dome: 8,895 | 7 .89;176 35,449 | 951, 667 8,639 BP 202 
Total dyewoods,do... 131, 689 _4,328, 576 87,476 | 2,018, 122 27, 510 550, 244 
Extracts and decoctions a 
Olieiieoeae eae pounds..| 2,500, 854 152, 619 4, 573, 925 219, 993 8, 268, 184 422, 289 
Total dyewoods, and 
extracts Offc2 oes eae 45A70. 1Obe| Sek oe ee PUES EN i Ei Meee oe 972, 533 


1 Not stated. 
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g the 3 years ending June 


Article imported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Con, 


Forest products—Contd. 
Gum. 


Ss— 

Arabic or Senegal, 
PeuUnase pce doccs nace 
Camphor— 

Crude....... pounds. . 
Refined... u....do.-.. 
CHICIO. Se Jem ne ves dou... 
Copal, kauri, to 


amar... ---pounds. . 
Gambier, or terra Pe 
ponica...... pounds 


India rubber, gutta- 


dian gum, 


po 
Gutta-percha, pounds 


India rubber. ..do.... 


Total ind‘a rubber, 
ClG=e> <- pounds... 


eae 
Total gums....do.... 


vegetable, ‘sbase 


ste stores— 


Nava 


ee 
Mangrove bark, 
long tons, 
Quebracho, extract of, 
pounds..... 
Quebracho ‘wood, 
ARGUE OMG 0 sic cas canes 
Sumac, ground, 
Gunds....5.2..- osane 


Total tanning ma- 
terials 


Wood, not elsewhere 
specified— 
Brier root or brierwood 
and ivy or laurel root. 
Chair cane or reed.....-. 


Cabinet prones, un- 
Cedari cs. c.s. M feet. . 
Mahogany .....do...-. 
Others. s.<cs-'-1 doz... 


Total cabinet 
woods. ..M feet... 


eee eens weeeee 


s and round tim- 
eee Same ere 


Year ending June 30— 


1917 1918 1919 (pretiminary). 

Quantity. Veglue. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Vaue 
(1) () Q) (1) 8,555,674 | $1,359, 838 
6, 884, 950 | $2,101,230 | 3,638,384 | $1,451,050 | 2,622,792 | 1, 389, 768 
4,263,815 | 139727351] 1, 189, 932 819,431 | 1,500,357} 2/072; 082 
_ 7,440,022 | 37538) 6, 403,093 | 3,454,193 | 8,344,657 | 5;.016, 494 
41,443,760 | 3,402,403 | 30,003,549 | 2,868,863 | 27,805,777 | 2, 752, 481 
10, 133, 625 859,873 | 8,964, 832 955,352 | 5, 909, 382 654, 211 
3,287,445 | 1,649,452 | 2,449,881] 1,278,610] 1,238, 852 593, 633 
2, 854, 372 764,484 | 4,307,539 | 1,341,095 | 2,990, %»53 761, 060 
23,376,389 | 1,044,022 | 17,475, 863 975,816 | 11,363,283] 1,199, 216 
2,021,794 | 73327293 | 171517312 147,323 | 4, 151,085 *710, 510 
333, 373, 711 |189, 328,674 | 389,599, 015 |202, 800, 392 | 402; 471, 531 | 157,928) 132 
364, 913, 711 |193, 118, 855 | 414, 983, 610 |206, 543, 236 | 422, 215,004 | 161, 192, 552 
32, 539,522 | 7,623,647 | 22,913,256 | 9,514,651 | 14,268,653| 6, 462, 754 
() 2;012) 417 (4) 2, 622, 098 7,571, 827 | 2/049; 369 
(Q) 214, 629, 138 (1) 228, 228, 874 | 498, 884, 123 | 182,979, 548 
51, 699,719 | 1,427,780 | 42,873,018 | 1,255,719 | 30,785,593 | 1,013, 146 
18, 661 8,671 1,670 STP [eel Se OR oka 8 

| 
10, 565 299, 897 3, 529 72, 956 2,817 125, 603 
59, 808,734 | 5,198,904 | 101,523,282 | 4,917,212 | 136,995,903 | 5, 856, 803 
73,367 | 1,274,660 45, 440 718, 567 1, 505 15, 050 
11, 637, 023 365,173 | 14,046, 662 467,663 | 9,311,055 307, 843 
pone ee PEL OBEN te coccces a Pv COO UMD | oacentew este. 547, 124 
See eee 7,930,698 |....---------| 6,672,468 |.........-.--| 6,852, 423 
——————— x<——— 

pees. 2 SO, GU eceee see eel Caton 200 ecto ee sieae ase 876, 433 
bs CAR CT a aps OR ECA 7 A 923, 894 
12, 582 693, 675 12, 354 840, 323 8, 456 643, 203 
42) 780 | 2,888,615 51,681 | 3,731,389 48,261 | 4,300, 118 
(Q) "684, 562 (Q) 473, 751 10, 910 882) 957 
Q) 4, 266, 852 (1) 5, 045, 463 67,627 | 5,826, 276 
134,841 | 1,270,348 65, 394 815, 247 39, 888 705, 353 


1 Not stated. 
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TapLE 268.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending June 
30, 1919—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
s 


VEGETABLE MATTER—COD, 


Forest products—Contd. 
Wood, not _elswhere 


specified—Continued. 
Lumber— 
pos) oes, ee : 
and other sawe 
lumber....Mfeet..| 1,175,319 |$24,514,751 | 1, 282, 701 |$32, 694, 374 980,010 | $29, 135, 881 
Tathseeee ees M.. 766,286 | 2,280,656 410,626 | 1,376, 273 401, B46 1, 357, 244 
Shingles.......-.. M..| 1,924,139 | 43568;340 | 1,878,465 | 5,453~951 | 1,757,170 | 5, 863, 927 
Othierisseet cise dese aig (BG en ee Wee 881, 122 1, 111, 143 
jZotal lumber sk | oe ee 32 5098-1005,(S-- oe nee 40, 405, 720 37, 468, 195 
Pulp wood— = 
Peeled prtok cords. . 639, 816 4, 285, 282 822,816 7,821, 335 9, 285, 900 
Rossed=iaeae> dot. 162,818 | 1,295,957 138,690 | 1, 621, 306 1, 626, 102 
Rouglios-22s-22 do-2 214,180 | 1,307,884 210,527 | 1,645,781 2,796, 445 
Rattanjand reeds: so = erase oe 1B S76 oe a eee 1, 781, 239 867,340 
Timber, ship and other. 1) iy ae ee ee @) 459, 922 
Al othereec enc ccs seeelteceeenaeeees 689, 284 |.-.---------- 1, 281, 626 550, 631 
Motalwwood 4G. S- sess eas smears 7,205; OOONE saa e8 5 <2 = 61,175, 955 60, 746, 506 
gals pul —— 
emical— 
Bleached..longtons..| © _ 47,767 | 4,723,371 18,044 | 2,135,384 2, 269, 266 
Unbleached....Co.-.-- 381,601 | 30,720,219 296,509 | 23,314,875 22,829, 804 
Mechanical......-. do. 2 270, 107 7,018, 404. 189,599 | 6,138,831 4, 482, 033 
Total wood pulp, long 
TONS seas ote wee 699,475 | 42,461, 994 504,152 | 31,589, 090 29, 581, 103 
serait ta! forest products... ----2---- 322, 699,480 |........-...- 335, 033, 459 284, 684, 449 
ruits: SS 
Fresh or dried— 
Bananas..... bunches..| 34,661,179 | 12,724,198 | 34,549,913 | 15,147,643 15, 772, 277 
‘Currants. ..... pounds..| 10,476,534 | 1,056,525 5, 168, 070 561, 114, 624 
Dates fe SAA Ara BES do...-| 25, 485,361 622, 934 5, 572, 908 249, 621 891, 068 
RIGS eee eee aee do-.-.-| 16,479, 733 704,164 | 10,473, 239 715, 423 960, 596 
Grapefruit...... Agere cae|looes= aaa ae DYN alte eee ee @) 447,257 
TAP®S....< - cubic feet. - 1,407,446 | 1,656,609 556, 558 648, 093 1, 037, 587 
Lemons... ..-- POUWRGS! fe a-o soe eeae AGS), Otay poha tee ee 2,179, 211 1, 438, 884 
Olives! 4... 55 gallons..| 5,641,759 | 2,338,615 | 2,385,059 | 1,062,487 1, 786, 609 
Oranges... ... Pounds*e sas eece eee Lig a (iy ete eS ee , 906 85, 859 
PAN GAP PIES: saa sel cele ae teases alee 935,906 |. act ve 72 ses 801, 298 1,011, 099 
Raisins. ...... pounds..} 1,850,219 234, 560 843, 533 153,319 34,827 
Obherye-. ns es seco t len tee TL OSGDGLu laces ae oneace 2,114, 444 1, 657, 070 
Total fresh or dried...|............- O-PS he vy ea hese 23, 696, 349 25, 237, 757 
Prepared or preserved....|...-..------- HEIN Se ee aor ah Sa 712, 461 578, 946 
Miotal Grit see Sececc| se on cess oe 20; 515,95) | aoe see ere see 24,408,810 25,816, 703 
Sie grain products: 
rain— 
Gomes bushels. . 2, 267,299 | 1,488,529 3,196,420 | 3,483,101 3,311, 211 3, 271, 623 
Ostsiaa tenet do....| 761,644. | "473,476 | 2,501,077 | 1,963. 447 "551, 355 ”441, 269 
Wheaties sss eseen do....| 24,138,817 | 41,900,498 | 28,177,281 | 56,873,063 | 11,121, 461 19, 132, 902 
Total grain..... do....| 27,167,760 | 43,862,503 | 33,964,778 | 62,31 
Grain praises: me eT ’ , 964, | 62, 9,611 14, 984, 027 22, 845, 794 
read ang biscuit, 
DOUMGSE Fe ac. See aes 1 148, 401 ap 
Macaroni Uae ee ii, . () 40 @) 100, 141 558,779 89, 439 
OUG Fue eee ounds. . 472, 503 2. 
Meal re d flour ; 4/2, 262, 909 669, 524 54, 713 591, 804 58, 899 
Theat flour, barrels. . 174,704 | 1,458,279 675,096 | 6,372,333 38, 040 5 
Other....... Serra —— Hae a ee beeen 7,445,898 |... sole as sue 
Total grain prod- 
WCUS Sara facie eime lee meeetesimece 5, 5383, 868 [BREESE gees xe 13,\073 015 ieneeeeeace eee 4,398, 499 
Total grain and 
AlN Producis.-2.| asses eaeeere 40) SOG SL lige aee eee 46;,209; G26) jen eee eer a 27, 244, 293 


1 Not stated. 
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the United States during the 3 years ending Juire 30, 
1919—Continued. , 


Year ending June 30— 


Articleimported. 1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—con. 
ay ier San os long tons. . 58, 147 $628, 021 410, 738 | $4, 618, 764 277, 448 £3, 677, 025 
Hopsss-- pounds. . 236, 849 59, 291 121, 288 72, 450 6 14 
Indigo... ... --do....| 2,812,739 | 4,108,910] 3,126,497 | 3,895,114 | 1,590,176 | 1,551, 467 
Licorice root.........do....| 59,400,224 | 2,190,822 | 26,982,932 | 1,853,927] 49,684,025} 3) 445, 022 
Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distided spirits— 
ae = eee eee: Bs 420,567 | 1,502,845 234,912 | 1,149,969 326 1, 008 
i : 
proof galls. .... poets Sd 357, 311 902, 696 76, 120 215, 803 13, 018 48, 580 

Gin. a aieeecae proof galls. - 263, 520 439, 244 112, 649 256, 158 292 355 

aWanisdt yrs 5 sok ee doz. 1, 676, 151 4, 404, 486 796, 267 2, 487, 831 315 892 

Others Seek< ax: done 397, 934 543, 620 157, 148 221, 722 573 482 
Total distilled spirits, 

proof galls........-. 3,115, 483 7, 792,891 1,377, 096 4,331, 483 14,524 51,317 
Malt liquors— 

Bottled........ gallons... 632, 064 717, 653 298, 390 416, 576 24, 670 27,387 

Unbottled........ do. 2=% 1, 608, 113 682, 843 463, 076 292, 331 2,472 1,524 
Total malt liquors 

gallons..............] 2,240,177 1,400,496 762, 066 708, 907 27,142 28,911 
Wines— 

Champagne and other 

sparkling. ..doz. qts.. 195, 714 3, 442, 645 124,230 | 2,167,627 31, 624 647, 668 
Still wines— 

Bottled... .. doz. qts.. 534,402 | 2,485, 014 415,491 | 2, 237,116 64, 154 413, 959 

Unbottled.....gallons. . 3, 167,400 2, 558, 086 2,357,862 | 2, 209, 960 £10, 692 977, 567 
otal ste waneses. 22s) 255.4 ake OAS LNG) Mies oe AMAT O16 Ns dec se 1, 391, 526 
LEGS TIN c CITES i Sa ee | a ee 6) BBD FEAL. wa oc aie wos GUA, MOS ere wa eee cle we 2, 039, 194 

Total alcoholic liq- ‘ 
forsee ae 7670, 1324 eee eee AISG5SA0GBs nce eater 2,119, 422 

Malt, barley. (See Grain 

and grain products. ) 
Malt liquors. (See Liq- 

uors, alcoholic. ) 
Nursery stock: 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and 

vines— 

Bulbs, bulbous roots or 
corms, cultivated for 
their flowers or foli- 

Soe ES re pt Se ae 293,318 | 2,886,189 233,219 | 2,804, 057 95, 169 1, 421, 273 
ocks, cuttings, an ; 
pS eh rilow ol hon [oc 

OF 2. eee eee ------/|----- +--+ --- UE BOYZ | EM ae eee e ae SIA OY Wialaiala aie mixoiete aS ) OF 
Total nursery stock. .|....-.-.----- ONTOS LS? | seen eek 3. B28, OOM ee as = eee 2, 363, 553 
Nuts: 
Almonds— : 
Shelled.......- pounds..} 18,413,225 4,621,100 | 19,561,155 | 4,956,419 | 28,504,915 7,467, 545 
Unshelled.:...~=--do-:-- 5, 010, 833 548, 826 4, 278, 990 497, 989 6, 733, 512 1, 040, 077 
oe. ein ean MEN Pl a Sates Seite 3 DOS NOOO ar stape.nie-sasiain 2, 788,635 | 73,609, 712 2, 743, 796 
oconut meat, broken, or 
copra— , 

Bee Se eeaeG, se 

eated, or prepare 
unds. . Z e . we .| 247, 057, 739 | 12,517,982 | 486,996,112 | 26,945,569 | 302,560,488 | 19,853, 182 

Shredded, desiccate 

or prepared.pounds..| 9, 743, 024 727,424 | 20,579,973 | 2,396,104 | 13,784,032 | 1,726, 982 
Cream and Brazil 

pomnadse Weta re. | td go7 449 712,433 | 30,439,095 | 1,470,089 | 31,418,342] 1,860,673 

berts— ‘ 

Shelled........pounds. . 2, 058, 732 487, 021 3, 279, 807 615, 226 3, 201, 297 783, 156 

Unshelied.....>°-do....| 1121817301 | 1,354) 257 | 17)366,979 | 1,869,430) 6, 442, 643 891, 688 
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Tasie 268,—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending June 80, 
: Ls 


Year ending June 30— 
Article imported. 1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. ‘| Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—CON, 
pe eae ee xt ‘ 
arrons, crude..pounds. . 1 1 . 746, 956 
Palm and palm-nut Ker- © © S # 7 rn 
nelsee 7: weve. sDOUNGS.\. @) (@) () @) 19, 590, 551 339, 708 
Peanuts— : “aide ; 
Shelled ee do....| 27,180,748 | $1,193,364 | 73,362,215 | $4,617,560 | 19,462,080} 1,108,734 
et dose. 4|6 973806; 012 339,811 | 3,150,747 153, 054 444, 221 99, 490 
Shelled.........--do....] 13,058,518 | 3,713,340 | 11,155,660 | 4,251,567 | 7,695,651 | 3,534,403 
Unshelied.--..--. do....| 25,666,844} 2, 497, 454 | 12,133,510 | 1,438,944 | 3,240,979 | 468, 844 
Bee ere toes A seaeieagin [FW oes Sc S75 BOs ees ee ETRE OMS seas See 558, 545 
POCA) HUGS aso cea Peete oe 32, 875, 686 |.--- 52, 850, 788 42, 515, 661 
see eeeee 2 wr cest rete ens 2 s] 
Ollicakestesces 2.5. pounds..| 52,671, 866 554,871 | 35,149, 142 574,032 | 71,366, 840 2, 579, 526 
Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Cocoa butter or butter- 
ine. 23 eee peunds. . 166, 172 
pool os : -pounds.. ee 223° 398 | 9, Be eos 259, 194, 853 30, 919, 3 304, 970° 368 43, 196° os 
eae catpecda 3, 703, 126 1 039; 080 14, 291, 313 1, 629,111 20, 410, 022 2, 625, 255 
PallOnS sep eeee seen a 110, 808 76, 530 50, 827 32, 203 989, 812 1, 239, 597 
Nut oil, or oi! of nuts, 
n. 6. S.— 
Chinese nut .gallons 6,864,110 | 4,046,132 4,815,740 | 4,038, 072 6, 216, 64 
3 5 5 | 7,245,915 
5 Peanut .......-do.- ‘| 3'026,188 | 2)036,592 | 8,288,756 | 7,311,824 | 11,392)724 | 11,495,849 
urposes ....gallons. . 651, 018 615, 350 114, 324 94, 629 114, 642 17 
(0) ive, edible 5 ae do.. 7,533,149 | 10,502,671 | 2,537,512 | 3,873,211 | 4,283,136 | 8, oe aos 
Be ee ounds.. 36, 074, 059 | 3,316,417 27, 405, 231 2 527, 301 19, 280, 762 1, 651, 230 
Rp m on Bens. dozsee 3 857) 038 197, 237 18, 618 2 583 L 945. 345 144° 826 
s mee Srereeee gallons... al 084, 905 645, 090 3,056, 438 | 2,702, 920 2 091, 052 2, 2647 594 
poe — ---pounds. - 162, 690, 235 | 11, rcs ne 333, 824” 646 = au, se 236, 805, 005 287 032; 683 
Bee SNe Sn ae eae ss : Smee tea ee Lake oe ae SA Tea 
Total fixed or ex- | 
Tass ROR eel Deut al ami Sage 43568 hob We ee oe 87,086, 31S ee 5 eee el 108, 294, 435 
Volatile or essential— 
Birch aoe cajeput, 
WOUNOS ooo seni oe iste @) 33, 302 Q) 25, 981 i 
Tomoneceee ae do 449,735 | _ 373,933 628, 057 7,3 Opal 70501 
Fy 427,318 490, 241 
OLN Pe Nae ce Ne nen Sea ae SMisivelira |iCane eas! Ne tsa SOtze ri jeer eee Pea. 3, Bee 480 
Total volatile or es- a 
Bantial cdot et God sor eae meee 3) 4B FATS |e See es 47 000 |eoenn a meee 4, 337, 250 
Total vegetable oils..|..........-_- AIOIS G67) | eee eee aay Aor) Mame gune 2 112, 631, 665 
Opium, crude.....pounds.. 86, 812 843, 418 157,834 | 2,443,298 345,514 | 5, 166, 058 
Rice, rice meal, ete.: 
ice— 
Dean sd, ee peers 97,453,055 | 2,735,702 | 345, 676,204 | 12,224, 984 280, 205, 782 13, 527,101 
addons. Ss. ound: 5 7! 
nla a E Ba ne A: 80, 865,798 | 2,290,173 | 62,317,754 | 2,558, 034 49, 688, 672 3, 141, 665 
an broken rice, 
MOUNdsse ss ee ene 37, 730, 024 747,922 | 48,064,650 | 1,528, 687-| 33,831,809 | 1, 217, 223 
2 2 
Total rice, etc., 
GUNS ascs ase ae Ki 
ie p --| 216,048, 858 | 5,773,797 | 456, OA8, 608 | 16,311,705 | 363,726,263 | 17, 885, 989 
ago, tapioca, ete. 5 “7a 
go, tapioca, ete-pounds.. (1) 3,712,956} - @) 5, 530, 889 | 56,507,281 | 2, 730, 278 
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TABLE 268. —Agricuteurad imports of the United States curing the 3 years ending June 30, 
1919— Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1917 1918 1919 (pre'iminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Va'ue. Quantity. Va‘ue. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Con. 
Seeds: 
Caster beams cr seeds, 

ipuishels@e S252 oon. 766, 857 | $1,184,985 1, 044, 014 | $2,273, 882 628,312 | $2,188, 939 
Clover— 

Red=2-..2-... pounds. 5, 971, 267 936, 092 905, 709 162, 418 1, 157, 950 354, 081 

Ophonee-ftsem ce vdOs 12, 200, 892 1, 569, 782 ts 072; 386 1,322,027 | 10,153, 961 2,472, 298 
Flaxseed or ‘linseed, 

IhusShels.c= 22s 5-- 56 12,393,988 | 25,149,669 | 13,366,529 | 34,217,074 8,426, 886 | 22, 620, 762 
Grass seed, n.e.s.pounds.| 9,187,613 849, 630 5, 974, 944 504, 240 5, 040, 359 608, 404 
Marsterd.=ossseese= doze. 1 qa Q@) aie ‘279. 769 842, 033 
Sugar beet......... do....| 14,469,774 | 1,684,867 |° 15, BS, 542 ‘ a ae ” 986; 676 : 2, 738 
CUTIES oe oe Rae Pee ee eee ASS 0ANG20 ll oe. eee BOO0756tl tate enone , 878, 

NotalksecGS eo .cscu=o|5c--s252255< Soy 808) CGD te sea esse DO SSL 628) evens see Sere 35, 212, 664 

Spices: 
Unground— 

Capsicum. ..-. pounds... (4) (@) (@) (4) 2, 089, 509 244, 055 

Cassia, or Cassia vera, 

NIG chose ek 8, 744, 044 740,846 | 8, 220,023 856,035 | 8,944,316 728, 792 
Clovesi=i-<-<: pounds. - @) (1) @) (4) 6, 479, 738 1,719, 984 
Ginger root, not pre- 

he pounds --| 2,590,279 243,962 | 6,544,069 601,392 | 1, 410, 236 105, 034 
Nutmegs. .-..-.-- eee Lee @) @) (1) (1) 4,501, 656 812, 659 
Pepper, black or white 

Donnas = yee Ae © | 23,961,966 | 3,636,049 | 38,545,653 | 6,043,483 | 39,734,797 | 6, 441, 713 
Other. s:2-2- --pounds. - 13,785 879 1, 564 O9 fee cers niae acl Serer oat BES 

Total unground 

4g ee -.-.----.-| 35,310,074 | 4,621,736 | 53,311,309 | 7,501,009 | 63,160,252 | 10, 052, 237 
Ground— 
icum. . ... ounds. - 2, 276, 418 682, 111 

a Bien * a tc eee 23, 220, 288 3,123,286) 24,751, 425 4,018, 304 | L ae on tee an 

OPER oases es: 0... e 

Total ground. .do...-| 23,220,288 | 3,123,286] 24,751,425] 4,018,304 | 9,197,313 | 2, 138,323 

Total spices....do....| 58,530,362 | 7,745,022 | 78,062,734 | 11,519,313 | 72,357,565 | 12,190,560 

eee, dis Me : d. (See 
coholic. 
sind ee = Rea. eae .| 20,647, 893 973,530 | 23,852,145 | 1,673,477 | 12,011,177 | 1,042, 469 
olasses: 
ys at p ?. .--gallons.-| 110, 237,888 | 10,946,571 | 130, 730, 861 9,177, 833 | 180,074, 717 7, 471, 060 
Sugar— 
e eeet 75 3 108 
eins 2A ounds. - 28, 847 1, 443 : 73 1,180 
one Pata as ae. _ -'5,329,587,360 |230, 574,221 |4,898,277,025 |236, 105, 886 |5,831,982,457 | 308, 346, 986 
je sugar and . 
ee ete -| 8,129, 647 370,030 | 5,049, 474 909,412 | 4,064,085 | 1,056, 220 
Total raw. .do-. . .\5,332,745,854 |230, 945, 694 |4,903,327,249 |237, 015,371 |5,836,047,722 | 309, 403, 314 
Seen ae Be eo eta SR DAT SOQ AGO | oe oe se te tonal, 4G, VOR CQO Es oo te rapes ae 316, 874, 374 
Mente: eee a-bee pounds..| 103,364,410 | 19,265,264 | 151,314,932 | 30, 889,030 | 108,172,102 | 24,390, 722 
! te, etc., for manu- 
hee 3 eae pounds. . 7, 975, 343 494, 280 10, 869, 765 RBOS AOS Wahine Be caw itr Sek owls a ee 
Tobacco: 
aes -pounds. . 3, 957, 489 5, 304, 687 4, 815, 207 5, 507, 647 12, 324, 482 13, 306, 602 
d other leaf, 
aster Ege ie Ree 45,147,630 | 20,617,9€8 | 82,175,334 | 41,478,218 | 71,626,621 | 53,023,087 
altobacco a 
pane Saat 49,105,119 | 25,922,655 | 86,990,541 | 46,985,865 | 83,951,103 | 66,329,689 
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TapiE 268,—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending June 30, 


1919—Continued. 


Article imported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—CON,. 


Year ending June 30— 


Vanilla beans....- pounds. . 
Vegetables: 
Fresh and dried— 
IBOANS: 3c e-te1-, = bushels. . 
Gerlic......;..pounds. . 
WNLONS tee bushels. 
Peas, dried. ..--- do.:. 
Potatoes— 
Ug ol TEE eaten de doe 2 
Sweet and desiccated 
prepared... 
Other 
Total fresh and 
nied tectecterse 


Prepared or preserved— 
ushrooms...pounds. . 
Pickles and sauces 
Other 


Total prepared or pre- 
served 


Total vegetables 


Vinegar gallons. . 

Wax, vegetable. ..pounds. . 

Wines. (See Liquor, alco- 
holic.) 


Total vegetable mat- 
ter, including forest 
products 


Total vegetable mat- 
ter, excluding forest 
ML OCUCTSE ee 2 ane te 

Totalagriculturalim- 
ports, including for- 
est products.-2... 22 

Total agricultural im- 
ports,excludingfor- 
est products 


1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
799, 893 | $1,662,578 914,668 | $1,475,676 942,369 | $1,677,316 
3, 747,993 | 12,137,048 | 4,145,625 | 17,274,504 | 4,015,860 | 15,957,655 
(1) 1 1 1 4, 296, 317 377, 220 
1, 757,948 | 1,820,396 | 1,313,402] 1,032,834 152,323 , 596 
1,163,021 | 3,035,052} 2)068,054 | 5,885,072|  2,253,392| 9,041,081 
3,079,025 | 4,705,812 | 1,180,480} 1,456,136 | 3,534,076 | 3, 635, 555 
re ee 8 | eer ed Bae (EN Dal es. ae 479, 754 
DOGS SOU ee eee 2 ARO OST |e ee eee 1, 927, 167 
eee 45 24,366,629 | 3 cca see a) 20,799, 085 -. cennas eet OL ereOes 
4,384,788 | 1,463,164 | 2,050, 803 798, 697 834, 917 414,914 
sae cicieste ere 33 870 960.02 Sao. Je ae S09, 124 7. ee 619, 960 
Pe soe SAAT AIST: (iso eo ete kb. O68. Bb gene a Ie 973, 403 
ee eae 4784; 260. | nee ano ee oe!) 2 R370, O80, |oeees aoe ee 2,008, 277 
Pi oS ee 29,150,889) |). Poe os. A SOSTZS; TES: |... 5. Ss Ste 
203, 504 88, 037 68, 772 34, 228 63,170 34, 834 
7,216,103 | 1,739,199 | 8,707,396 | 2,693,258] 8,321,515] 3,011,559 
ee ye nat: 1,167,208,230!.....-..--..-|1,349,901,163]_........<...|1,354,792,164 
eer henadae \8,444,508,800|..-........-.|1,014,867,704|_........-...|1,070,107,722 
ee Se ee eee 1,727,671,588|.........-.-.|1,953,907,437............ .|2,067,120,230 
a miemian as caiets 404 902,408) Zo Ses =e ed OLS 87S O18) enya eee 1,782,435,788 
| 


1 Not stated. 
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TABLE 269.—AogricuJtural exports (domestic) of the United States durin 


Article exported. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Animals, alive: 


Ubber S52 oc. ee a koe 
(Cleese. 2. cscc.se ose aose. 
Condensed......-. daeeoz 
Other, including cream . 
Total dairy products, 
ORNS. Soe cms pa 
pegs praeres ac dozen. 
8g yolks............------ 
HBR EHORS cons Ro cae. ca oe 
_ Fibers, animal: 
Silk waste...... pounds. . 
WiGOls.- oes. Sess. dose: 
Totalanimal fibers... 
Glues ere see pounds. . 
PIGHGY eee ae G0ss5< 
Packing-house products: 
Beef— 
Canned....... pounds... 


Cured or pickled .do.... 
Fresh 


Oleomargarine. ..do.. 
Riearin sees... 2. do.. 
Mallow se. .veest do_& 


Grease, grease scraps, and 
alls soap stock— 

T7abricahing = 22. 22 oes 

SOap ShOCK a=. soc =e = 


Hides and skins, other 
than furs— 

Calfskins......pounds. . 

Cattle hides......do.... 


PIOWSC. es w ace do.. 
(Oki: eee ae GOcces 
U Ba 2 ra cone a 


Hoofs, horns, and horn 
tips, strips, and waste. . 
Lard compounds, 
POUnds' a= ses esos - cee 
Meat, canned,n.e.S...-. 
Mutton: ..2. 200: pounds. . 
Oils oats PBMC EA 
& 


June 80, 1919. 
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g the 3 years ending 


Year ending June 30— 

1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$949, 503 18, 213 | $1, 247, 800 42,345 $2,092. 816 
59, 525,329 84)765 | 14,923, 663 27,975 | 5, 206, 251 
27, 800, 854 28,879 | 4,885, 406 12, 452 2, 333, 929 
367, 935 7,959 97,028 16,117 "187, 347 
347) 852 9,280 | 256, 629 17,390 520,910 
SOL S80 We eee eee fee O25, OOS rctrctes wie siete 377, 598 
CORSB2, Ons: | se ceee ence 21133; 004): | see scenes 10,718, 851 
131, 691 189, 871 68, 117 134, 508 67, 237 
26, 835,092 | 8,749,170 | 17,735,966 | 6,852,727 | 33,739,960 | 15,843,522 
66,050,013 | 15,240,033 | 44,303,076 | 10,785,153 | 18,794,853} 5,733, 029 
259, 141, 231 | 25,136, 641 | 528,759,232 | 68,045,944 | 728,740,509 | 99,970, 769 
Gem, fee Bot 4 253; ee cae "907° 042! |S ames eco 613, 623 
ar a eae AQ, 879,478 Joe eee = a2.) 805910, 866) |=. ae ees | 122, 1602049 
24,926,424 | 7,568,911 | 18,969,167 | 7,167,134 | 28,384,783 | 12,449, 345 
= ee oe 72,4 525, 880 "341 304 
Leer 368, 862 302, 236 521, 747 
21, 782 TES OE lsat EE a | eo ae Bee ai at ee co ae 
2,148, 350 a; 230, 296 $93, 143 916, 506 545, 717 550, 772 
2,170,132 | 1,243,714 993, 143 916, 506 545,717 550, 772 
4,064, 231 513,775 | 4,901,764 837,679 | 7,283,683 | 1, 432,589 
(Q) 736,139 | 16,090,672 | 2,509,570 | 10,368,342) 2,429 454 
67,536,125 | 16,946,030 | 97,343, 283 | %. 034,707 | 108, 489,472 | 44,320, 197 
58,053, 667 | 6,728,359 | 54,467,910 | 7,702,524 | 45,067,861 | 9/087; 262 
197) 177,101 | 26,277,271 | 370,032; 900 | 67; 383; 426 | 332,205,176 | 79,227,540 
67,110,111 | 11,065,019 | 56, 603,388 | 12; 152,787 | 59,092,322 | 15,720, 944 
5, 651, 267 901,659 | 6,309,896 | 1,631,267] 18,570,200 | 5,179, 339 
12,936,357 | 1,798,317 10, 360, 030 2, ty 317 11, 537, 284 2? 309; 979 
15, 209, 369 , 800, 5 014, 964 1, 941 16, 210, 997 2; 3277 705 
_.| 423, 673, 997 | 65,517,564 | 60G, 132,371 |122, 017,969 | 591,173,312 | 158, 172, 966 
Be nae OBA 77 ack Se eal ese ae ne Sree ec e ermenme oa 
mictacana eB akea 8 2,816,958]. 25-2 2.0-5--) 2,986,815 72... 2 2--5-> 4, 878,115 
igh eeianes lea e405, 2077s seee Nene 2 012A S8| oe tho, ramet 2) 811,338 
ee Shia Sd oe Pe AGl Ob 1S S25. osc.) e080, O24 ||. ae kemontss 1, 223; 628 
1,374, 038 549, 459 3, 458, 001 1, 462, 456 2,778, 393 1,597,141 
7,365, 461 2, 041; 357 7, 023, 761 ils 953, 700 10, 205, 357 a 238) 151 

32) 900 43)1 113 ri, 832 69; 597 14) 1 
1 052} 046 | 347, 115 Ale 619, 942 661, 505 ils 737, 326 729, 671 
ro. 971, 249 | 2,970, 831 12,144,817 | 4,089,493 14, 790,.673 5,579, 103 
pleneeeee Oilers ‘Sg5NG42|k esas ee 330, 677 
8, 269, a 31, 278,382 | 6, 633, 640 | 131,750,503 | 32, 036, 692 
ne ei |. 45 820, 652 |oa2-0ac. 7" ..-| 5,700, 738 |.......--2---| 15,003, 168 
3,195,576 | 481; 526 2, 098, 423 453,232 | 2,173, 994 ”511, 065 
416, 213 ; 378, 294 329, 576 409, 466 1, 422, 344 2,023, 190 


1 Not stated. 
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Tapin 269.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1919—Continued. 


Article exported. 


Year ending June 30— 


ANIMAL MATTER—Contd. 


Packing -house products— 


Coutinued, 
Pork— 
Canned:...... pounds. . 
Cured— 
Bacon. 2. 3. pounds. . 


Hams and shoulders, 


pounds 


Lard, neutral. ... 
Oils—iard oil 


pee 
do.. 


‘pounds. : 
gallons. . 


Total pork. pounds. . 


Sausage and 


Other... 
Sausage casin, 
All other 


sausage 


Total packing-house 


products 


Poultry and game... 
Wool. (See Fibers, 
mal.) 


Totalanimal matter. . 


ani- 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Breadstuffs. (See 
and grain products 
Broom corn long 


Grain 
-) 


tons. . 


Cocoa, ground or prepared, 


and chocolate 
Coffee: 


_ Green or raw. . .pounds. . 
Roasted or prepared, 


Total coffee. pounds. . 


Cotton: 
Sea Island. .... ale : 
Uplands zees- a : 
Linters........ iene 
Total cotton...do.... 


Flavoring extracts and fruit 


juices 


Bark, extracts of 
Total bark, ete 


long tons. . 


10ne gallon equals 7.5 pounds, 


1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
| 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 

5,806,126 | $1,645,605 | 5,194, 468 | $1,731,835 | 5,273,508 | $1,997,386 
667,151,972 |117, 221, 668 | 815,294, 424 |221, 473,957 |1,239, 540,973 | 378, 729,046 
266, 656,581 | 49,574,041 | 419,571,869 |108, 106,862 | 667,848,019 | 204, 667, 696 
46,992,721 | 6,941,306 | 33,221,502 | 7,545,011 | 31,504,497 | _ 7, 444,532 
980, 801, 274 |173, 737, 015 |1,268,087,795 |337, 125,830 |1,938,803,489 | 590,841,274 
50, 435,615 | 8,875,889 | 21,390,288 | 5,225,982 | 19,644,388 | 6,065,267 
444’ 769,540 | 77,008,913 | 392) 506,355 | 98, 216, 856 | 725,577, 568 | 210, 417, 859 
17,576, 240 | “3,168,080 | 4,258,529 | 1,074,608 | 17,395,888 | 5,302,710 

27 469, 330 ast ’ 525 
300° oa4 |p 321,721 oss \ 126, 672 { aro |} 124,887 
1,501,948,125 |264, 757,232 1,692,124,323 |443, 501, 778 |2,707,403,666 | 814, 839, 383 
6,294,950 | 1,316,320} 5,787,108 | 1,487,874 | 8,503,580 | 2,782,551 
971347471 | 274417510 | 9,239,341 | 3,232'681 | 9,721,925 | 3, 882; 751 
6,118,060 | 177417959 | 6,173,578 | 3,014,537 | 13,524,093 | 4,938, 202 
a at 37960,572 |.........-..-| 6,768,007 |......-..-..-| 9,848,304 
a pe ts 363, 973,124 |.......-.----|604, 327, 984 |.........-.-.}1,058,861,223 
SITS: 4, 907.448 (Li) a ea | eee 
LS sae 514, 608,381 |.............,725,540, 710 |.......-...--]1,213,325,813 
3,218 | 684, 682 3,972 | 1,293,042 3,737 | 1,030,397 
wheat cope 3,451,519 | ............| 5,898,431 |.............| 10,835,409 
42,916,479 | 6,405,837 | 40,718,088 | 5,899,661 | 37,224,166 | 7,252,294 
2,167,508 | 439,026 | 1,986,712 | 386,519 | 5,566,809 | 1, 199, 298 
45,083,987 | 6,844,863 | 42,704,800 | 6,286,180 | 42,790,975 | 8, 451,592 

2,311 : 2, 236 4, 746 
: 943, Sot 78; 7284 ave, 30) 633, 867); 4 93577704, 1,217, 246 

-| 5,470, 4,336, 530 af| 5,204, 508 
“)o,956 158,77 P18: 505,147 oa 5,4 653, 731, 647{|, 938 aay 953) 858, 524, 391 

+ ‘ 190,078 86, 45 
"| 286, 974) 153}] 24110, 815{] 93 ogo’ sony| 10, 659, 141{! 4x gs? Gonf| 5,419, 772 
3,088,080,786 |543, 074,690 |2,320,511,665 |665, 024, 655 |2,733,683,125 | 863,161, 409 
A RR area 1, 0167102 Fat ae 949, 726 
1B 61S eactc che: 156, 560.(0, eee 177, 467 
1, 851 49, 807 194 5, 857 726 40, 151 
oC Pak 8, 908,573 |25..22.t...) S804, Os eae Oa ee aa 
Meer inte 3,958, 380 |..2..........] 3,810,420 |.............] 3,295,008 
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ng the 3 years 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—CON. 


Forest products—Contd. 
Logwood extract......... 


Chanedal eromas son. cece an cvacatedces 


ROSS Saco s a barreis. . 

Tar, turpentine, and 
pitch barrels. - 

Turpentine, spirits of, 
PAHONS occa 's5sc 25 


Potalmayal stores. .|<--.5 22.25: 


Wood— 
Logs— 
Ss eee. aah 
Ene, uaa 
Other... 


Pine, yellow..... @0-.2- 

Other logs— 
Hardwood...-.. do... 
Softwood...... G0! =< 


a paaee 


M feet 
Other pine, 
feet . 
Poplar 9-5. M feet. - 
Redwood....do.... 
Spruces=.----d0.... 
Other...22.-s doaea. 


Potalece-. do... .. 
Railroad ties, num- 
ber 


Shingles....--....M 

Shooks— 
BOxverceteae eee 
Cooperage. number. 
Othoriisecnce OG2n-- 

Total shooks..... 

Staves and heading—| 

(Heading ceca. 2 


Staves....number. - 


Total staves and 
heacing.—...... 


Total lumber... 


1 Not stated. 


Year ending June 30— 


1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
nee eA Sa Q) $2,339, 480 $1, 556, 023 
S150; 470i| see eee tet Beco Sette nteo es ie plea oe ee 
ee * 82, 881 99, 793 56, 916 
1, 638, 590 | 10,705,972} 1,070,929 | 7,878, 718 881,777 | 11,323, 381 
103, 387 561, 566 82, 030 698, 211 48, 030 385, 142 
8,841,875 | 4,313,670 | 5,095,124 | 2,695,935 | 8,063,578 | 6,068,974 
15, 581s 208i {act nameees a, 1725862 Neen = oeaee eee 17,777, 497 
251 13, 273 
842 27,817 
1, 604 167,350 (?) (?) (2) (2) 
48, 537 784, 687 
51, 234 993, 127 (?) (?) (?) () 
8, 281 124, 550 4,403 94, 536 
as Ss 6, 895 197, 816 4, 620 129, 126 
1,240 | 62, 600 3,452 154, 598 
17, 564 318, 843 11,910 253, 685 
(3) @) 33, 980 703, 809 24, 385 631, 945 
8, 715 286, 882 22,097 | 1,262,220 14, 520 877, 321 
289,980 | 3,763,049 274,263 | 6,677, 124 272,498 | 9, 213, 553 
19, 389 545, 762 31,027 | 1,306,829 : 2,174, 438 
54,030 | 2,332,739 67,216 | 3,374, 823 100,849 | 6,212,529 
24, 523 957, 902 22,625 | 1,071,112 23,043 | 1, 276,896 
402,704 | 8,332,957 346,117 | 9,874,981 300,004 | 10,572, 254 
3,042 66, 028 5, 657 183, 367 19, 581 703, 448 
64,915 | 1,539, 664 97,132 | 2,813, 987 90,262} 3,042, 160° 
7,369 324, 666 19/199 | 1,179)859 28,103 | 1,977,372 
23, 289 732, 672 20, 964 733, 176 42) 623 | 1) 499/836 
57,497 | 3,150, 622 72,743 | 6,758, 438 45,648 | 5,505, 682 
86,392 | 5,054; 797 88,669 | 9,072, 061 97,539 | 8,990, 844 
1,041,845 | 27,087,740] 1,067,709 | 44,307,977 | 1,077,973 | 52,046,333 
3,934,107 | 2,369,834] 3,435,297 | 2,801,256 | 3,301,299] 2,782,831 
26, 242 94, 456 20, 606 96, 142 | 16, 119 85, 59 
Rees Sa SOOO HOSE I eee senses || ey DLln 228i. cea see MON DBD ROLL 
(1) i 1,365,027 | 3,278,180} 2,500,281 | 6,398, 719 
1,079,510 | 2,356, 492 393, 640 792, 999 527, 420 534, 576 
ee ee APIRG ATG Nee tee = ee | 6) DSL, 40P Nt eeacesteenel DOLE, 100 
<n Cee ON Pletal Oe a ces eles Uo Ree a ea re 589,314 
61, 469,225 | 3,921,882] 63,207,351-| 3,724,895 | 62,538,922 | 7,856, 119 
Ste eee en A209, O56 Wet yee niece n|, 4yl60; 420)... -~.----2-|| 98, 445;403 
EEE ee PUGS doy eee ee cece, POO (OT asc. ncice ane  0Uso43 
eee 41,070; 978) \e2 seen te ..---| 69,910,034 |..-=.-2..-...|) +76, 510, 836 


2 Included in Logs and round timber. 


3 Included in Logs. 
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Taste 269.—Agricultura 


ending June 30, 1919—Continaed. 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—CON, 


Forest products—Contd. 
Timber— 
Hewn— 
Hardwood, M feet.. 
Softwood, M feet... 


Sawed— 
Pitch pine...do..-- 
ONE sas case Koran 
Total timber, M 
$OCUaseos- cane 


All other, including 
firewood 


Total wood......- 


Wood alcohol. . .gallons. . 
Wood pulp....long tons... 


Total forest products. 


Fruits: 
Fresh or dried— 
Apples, dried.pounds.. 
Apples, fresh. barrels. . 
Apricots, dried 


Lemons. boxes. 
Oranges ote. ca. dons. 
Peaches, dried 

Pounds-sisaas-ee-6S.- 
Pears) freshee = cns ce mtee 
‘PTUNCS oe eo pounds. 
Raisins secken. oO. 
Others Davee ace ocse sare 

Total fresh or dried. . 

Preserved— 


Ginsen gs tosses pounds. - 

Glucose and grape sugar: 
Glucdsence ese pounds. - 
Grape sugar....... dozs 


Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 


Barley soc cee bushels. . 
Buckwheat...... do. 
JOT Re ceeslenee do.. 
Oatssnctecte een do.. 
ERY Onaratce opens ee dose, 
Wiheatiosvecee.: do... 


Total grain....do.._- 


Grain products— 
Bran and middlings, 


longstons: 5s:.<.2-s 0s. 
Breadstuff prepara- 
tions— 
Bread and _ biscuit, 
WOUMC Sree eee 
OURGr Soe seas ce cane 
Total breadstuff 
preparations. .... 


. 


Year ending June 30— 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1919. 


1 exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years 


1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

1,965 | $98,440 1,828 | $101, 632 
\ 7,293 | $211,384 { 5, 461 163, 893 3,193 79, 151 
149,527 | 3,368, 97 65,233 | 1,948, 636 62,928 | 2,533, 247 
27,545 | 628, 762 33,558 | 1,044,576 23; 842 797, 547 
184,365 | 4,209,123 106,217 | 3, 255,545 91,791 | 3,511,577 
53) 506) [ene p eete Ee |S ees 220, 007 
£62476, 9191 |eoee nee 64,156, Sat La) ee 80, 874, 365 
645,439 | 2,538,001 | 2,070,026| 1,339,204| 1,299,340 
26,019 | 2,018, 639 34,786 | 3,531,304 26,397 | 2,193,133 
sae, ea eee 68,918, 8367|.__2..--.-.--| 87,180,768 |-.....--...1) 107,052, 372 
10, 357, 791 797,487 | 2,602,590 | — 330,170 | 19,313,882 | 2, 954,090 
1, 739, 997 | 7, 979, 236 635,409 | 2,813,091 | 1,576,748 | 12,084,302 
9,841,119 | 1,298,176 | 5,229,618 767,780 | 20,975,214 | 3,775, 218 
eae ae 827 077 |e | SE Se ee 
174,938 | 626, 270 138,063 | 728,791 304,351 | 1) 404; 446 
1, 850,372 | 4,397,067 | 1,240,477 | 4,608,048 | 1,402180| 6,347,264 
8,187,588 | 605,620} 5,862,605| 627,841 | 4,834,738 662, 080 
is hae 356, 250-|o25. 42-22.) S78 208 eee = cee an On ESE 
59,645,141 | 4,934) 329 | 32,996, 546 | 3,060,691 | 59,072,436 | 7, 946, 241 
51, 992,514 | 4,409,639 | 54,987,793 | 4,981}270 | 84,150,060 | 8,066, 001 
are. 418.2 3,619, 266 |<. oss... 2 2h 94,192, 014 ak ge NRE aS 

bie Boe aed 30, 846,326 |__...._......] 23,927, 707 

65198 O02st eee 7,024, 466 | 

AIS O01 ee ae 1, 255, 191 

CHES ow eee ep 8, 279, 657 
me SOR Ga) ke oh 39) 907 Sta" |, eee ee 69, 144, 187 
198,480 | 1,386, 203 259, 892 | 1, 717,548 281,943 | 2,057, 232 
170, 025,606 | 5,960,586 | 80,970,744 | 4,949,159 | 118,835,491 | 6, 588, 697 
44,947,709 | 1,398,145 | 16,887,557 | 1/045/512| 17/394) 882 875, 355 
16,381,077 | 19,027,082 | 26,285,378 | 41,650,886 | 20,457,781 | 27,687,047 
"260, 102 | "350, 606 ti, $5,587 | 6 YO, 347 ” 119) 516 ” 1837 624 
64, 720, 842 | 72,497, 204'| 40, 997, 827 | 75,305,692 | 16,687,538 | 26,705,819 
88, 944, 401 | 55,034, 981 | 105, 837,302 | 86,125,093 | 96,360,974-| 79,492, 663 
13, 260, 015 | 21,599,631 | 11, 990, 123 | 23) 902,848 | 27/540; 188 | 53,653,629 
149, 831, 427 |298, 179,705 | 34) 118, 853 | 80, 802) 542 | 178, 582673 | 424” 543° 010 
333, 397, 864 |466, 689, 209 | 219, 235,057 [307,797,408 | 339,748,670 | 612, 265, 792 
7,428 | 279, 650 6, 833 286, 545 6, 213 311, 701 
11, 766, 580 | 1,115,405 | 14,917,301 | 1,973,388] 8,602,953] 1,549, 432 
Baga as as 7, 721, 856 |.............| 10,4547 399 |...) 522907215 
Se ge ae 8, 837, 261 {0.2 JA Ls. 19, de, 787 es Dele gaa Bez 


SS aaa SS ee 


Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 
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TABLE 269.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years 
ending June 30, 1919—Continued. 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Con. 


Grain and grain products— 
Continued. 
Grain products—Contd. 
Distillers’ and brewers’ 
grains and = malt 
sprouts....long tons. . 
Malte = 235582 bushels. . 


Meal and flour— 
Barley flour.barrels.. 
Corn meal... .- dose. 
Oatmeal. ...pounds.. 
Rye flour....barrels. . 
Wheat flour...do.... 


Total meal 
fl 


Mill feed... .long tons... 
A ilothereete 2. 5... 


Total grain products. 


Total grain and grain 
products. =...5...-2 


Be haem soo pounds. . 


Lard compounds. (See 
Meat and meat products.) 
Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distilled spirits— 
Alcohol, including co- 
logne spirits, proof 


PAMONS ees 2 vas ears 
ioe proof gallons... 
Whisky— 
Bourbon 2. 222. J Ge. 
EO see See do. 
Total whisky...do... 
OmMeren orscs se OL. 
Total distilled spirits, 
proof gallons....... 
Malt liquors— 


Bottled..dozen quarts. . 
Unbottled.... -gallons. : 


Total malt liquors. ... 
Wines. <.-.: -. 


Total alcoholic liq- 


.--gallons.. 


Malt. (See Grainand grain 
> products.) : 
Maltliquors. (Sce Liquors, 
alcoholic. ) : 
Malt sprouts. (See Grain 
and grain products.) 


NeESETyiSbOCK ete eee etes- e\sces ons arasn = 
Nuts: 

Peanuts: ----..- pounds. 

(QUITE kbar oS 5S 52H CORE Be OAne SoeeeeeaC 


WM OUAL MULLS See See ofa oe aoe rane 


Year ending June 30— 

1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
1, 505 $47, 809 675 $26, 512 1,122 $73, 406 
4,331,297 | 5,881,287 | 2,674,845 | 4,842,203 | 3,993,057 | 6, 587,017 
(1) Q) Q) Q) 584,800 | 6, 142, 157 
508,113 | 2,757,324 | 2,018,859 | 20,358,644 | 1,583,327 | 14,722, 336 
110, 903,344 | 4,491, 154 | 346, 559, 435 | 17, 566, 846 | 227,587,679 | 13,217,974 
73, 914 525, 347 866,049 | 9,298,496 | 1,488,077 | 15, 218, 913 
11, 942,778 | 93,198,474 | 21,879,951 244,861,140 | 24,190,092 | 268, 062, 907 
ans Ree 100}972, 200 1e. ser 2. 241202085, 126: lnm oes. s-fsol Ts G04, 257 
46,112 | 1,693, 752 12, 517 601, 196 6, 902 362, 892 
oleae ccm 52 A133 p 58S) ease cess se |e D> S40: 769. eee aes ieee ne mar! 3065407; 
fees cre pea US S45 OSI, nace eee elOlG5 LAOS Ieee o.e abies 1888) S05. DT 
Cop a ee 1585, 534,850 |... ........-- |623, 907,546 |.............]/946, 131, 149 
85,529 | 1,685, 836 30, 145 907, 401 29, 013 864, 922 
4, 824, 876 773,926 | 3,494,579 993,773 | 7,466,952 | 2, 333, 850 
51, 941,634 | 16,027,867 | 8,351,142] 4,619,878 | 11,884,383] 6,145,115 
1,394,796 | 1,529,113 461, 571 473, 016 | 92, 609 131, 817 
59,611 73, 942 65, 955 150, 208 58, 451 190, 460 
139,619 249, 572 89, 925 229, 016 81, 543 344, 281 
199, 230 323, 514 155, 880 379, 224 139, 994 534, 741 
515, 113 627, 575 110, 646 246, 522 149, 603 581, 967 
54,050,773 | 18,508,069 | 9,079,239 | 5,718,640 | 12,266,589 | 7,393,640 
966,146 | 1,379,921 | 1,012,698 | 1,680,745] 1,235,765] 2,541,771 
249,937] 62) 104 "187,834 | ” 48) *"70, 796 "31, 581 
Paz compete? 442) 0257 |p ees ase | ie Uy Z20¢ S00 Ul eee nee eel enD 73, o08 
2, 245, 013 933,133 | 2,765,344 | 1,388,639 | 3,447,862 | 2, 944,976 
wp Seeeie tee DOV 88S; 227) sae see oe a 1s|'8)'880, 018i loa 2s-.1. = ture |) 12,011, 068 
BOO SATH ees oes ceee 260.7684 serene sees 333, 356 
297 | 1,336,638 | 12,488,209] 1,517,831 | 13,696,660 | 1,475,195 
ales "403° 870 |... Be eel AG AGS Veni ae cesta "673, 431 
1740; 08K a. tea 2 2-5 2-2 Br OG N S14 awe. eee 2, 148, 626 


——— 


1 Not stated. 


SSS | 
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Taste 269.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during ire 3 years 
ending June 80, 1919—Continued. 


Article exported. 


Year ending June 30— 


VEGETABLE MATTER—COn. 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 


Oils, vegetable: 

Fixed or expressed— - 
Cormeae see pounds. . 
Cottonseed......- do... 

inseed....... gallons. 
OtMon eed ss anices Saeee ee 


Total fixed or ex- 
PLessedsest sscceas v 


Volatile, or essential— 


Total volatile, or es- 


Sentlal eeachecser 

Total vegetable oils. . . 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 

IC re lose cata pounds. . 

Rice bran, meal, and 
polishizeeee.. pounds on 
Mice Hulls! Se oscse cece. 
Dotallacrices mtecieete cierale 


HGS Mice Bio CHORCUNC ASRS o 


Seeds: 
» Cotton seed..... pounds. . 


Flaxseed, or linseed, 
pushelseeees eee 

Grass and clover seed: 
Clover.......- pounds. - 
Mimo thiyicewasss Ocoee 
Others. acsaee oe do:..- 


Total grass and clo- 
ver seed...pounds. . 


All other seeds. .......... 
Total seeds.......... 
Bplicest..--aastocessectenese 
Spirits, distilled. (See 
Liquors, alcoholic.) 
Starch 
Commences pounds. . 
Otherseintss seas. Ghee 
pceeria, vegetable....do-.... 
Pa Wisse cis saxice long tons. . 


Sugar, meee and sirup: 
Molasses. ...... cealone 
Sirupstccss-eaccees 
Sugar, refined . ee 


Total sugar, molasses, 
and sirup. crAaeeyect 


1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
15,757,612 | $289,547 457,584 | $10, 246 562,300 $16, 193 
.| 864, 862,375 | 15,059,920 | 11,045, 263 213, 542 | 179,148,955 | 5, 286, 428 
285,297,316 | 5,221,091 | 33,635, 530 770,192 | 132,477,150 | 3,628, 074 
126, 184,029 | 3,210,734 | 161,088,337 | 4,753,170 
“|| 7536, 984, 394 | 10, 252, 510 4 55’ 915’ 948 | ~’684)614 | 41,699,936 | 1, 164, 434 
21, 558, 676 398,681 | 4,865, 602 104/865 | 60,444,481 | 1,820,674 
.| 1,724,460,373| 31, 221,749 | 201,403,956 | 4,994,193 | 575,421,159 | 16,668, 973 
8,779,760 | 998,105} 1,831,114 | — 306,219 | 1,095, 414 ‘097,727 
‘| 158; 9117 767 | 19, 878, 325 | 100,779, 981 | 18, 309, 854 | 178,709,833 | 36, 820, 545 
, 201, 1,117,895 | 1,187,850 | 1,532,307 | 1,096,304 | _ 1, 805, 201 
Bi are se 3) 0047 283 |.............| 3,951,659 |........--...| 18,496, 001 
ease Sia kaa 24, 998,608 |.........-.-.} 24, 100, 039 |.............| 57,349,564 
100,032 | 218,627 76,247 | 233, 899 65,548 325, 070 
De eae 7 ail, 4,002, 809 |e... eo) CRB, OH t,o ee eee 
fs ARSE ee 1,281, 526 |.......-...-.| 1,090,943 |.............} 1,541,940 
Ne eee es 26, 280,134 |_-_-.-.-.-:._| 25,190; 982). .J.4.. canon) SB Satlse4 
181, 371,560 | 9,329,877 | 196,363, 268 | 14,174,513 | 193,128,025 | 15, 235, 762 
750 HA |e ete LS 7 et ee ee 
aig asap e 04 [oe Sera ATE GONE SS = eee eee 
pase 9:330;605 |e. 2 2. eel ia aze sts ies ren 
ER ME 852! ObG | eh plaRa nes CR iergaanes 
1,001,369 35,434 | 1,565, 052 57,693 | 1,603, 795 65,937 
1,017 3, 671 21, 481 98, 165 15, 574, 110, 142 
5,886 803] 1,092,515] 9,439,314] 2,423,776| 7,770,582] 2, 853, 262 
15,139,913 | °937/820| 87520,173 748,164 | 11,673,229] 1,335,602 
5,666,047 | 701,101 | 3,563,556 | 594,053 | 3, 464, 034 "641, 324 
26, 692,853 | 2,731,436 | 21,523,043 | 3,765,993 | 22,907,845 | 4,830,188 
TS oer cies 1/231, 150) |c2pgccce acess ln dy Ok AIS ee oe ee nO Seine 
ts eager 4,001,700 |......:......| 5,656,163 7, 702, 973 
ea ere ak 287,484 |....-2.cce-s.|- 507, 712 539,313 
38, 659,323 | 2,220,377 | 105,726,970] 5,333, 480 
}146, 423, 822 | 4, 721, 533 35, 223,390 | 2,282/015 | 3870617260 | 27197.518 
1,321, 773 179,092 | 1,226,127) 248’ 782, 467 166, 423 
- 1097 12,048 jl od 2 45, Leta | ea |e 
2,889,901] 442,967] 3,811,341 847,692 | 6,123,765 | 1,277,980 
-|, 10,327,503 | 4,090,150 | _7}689,938 | 4,823,912 | 10,8427832 | 67117329 
1,248,908,286 | 77,093, 685 | 576,483, 050 | 38, 761) 686 |1,118,865,524 | 81/569, 972 
Mi Lat Se a 81,626, 802 |.............] 44,488,290 |.............| 88,965,281 
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the 8 years ending 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1917 1918 1919 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Con. 
Tobacco 
Lan eae ee ounds.-} 406,431,021 |$59, 788,154 | 288,781,511 |$69, 674,731 | 625,304,513 |$189, 896, 797 
ems and trimmings 
poandss a ees Se "| 5,167, 839 166, 153 389, 175 24,964 | 4,215,070 395, 889 
Totale-.--= 5 pounds..| 411,598,860 | 59,954,307 | 289,170,686 | 69,699,695 | 629,519, 583 { 190,292, 686 
Vegetables: 
esh or dried— 
B 110,427,742 | 1,517,458] 9,006,559 | 4,484,220] 25,175, 154 
749, 959 534, 192 788, 584. 842,225 | 1,767, 180 
2 266,824 | 1,436,816 498,405 | 2,811,818 
3,514,379 | 3,453,307 | 4,946,467 | 3,688,840 | 6,084,663 
Total fresh or dried, 
bushels. . ..----.:. -| 5,063,245 | 14,692,080 | 5,771,781 | 16,268,426 | 9,513,690 | 35,838, 815 
Prepered or preserved— ae See 
nned— 
Pm 199 129 1, 518,645 
EOC Brees aya Serge 1,189, 129 
Wemsniadiet.. cs. (fsss-2-==="=- 4,765, 136 |.....-.------ ” 963, 354 |. 1 146, 999 
Others So. aan ses. e == 4, 560,820 10, 613, 030 
‘Total canned.-.2-22|-- 2-35.50 BSNS, 136 |e ncomoe See 2 ae NAO, Oi BWonee Seco eaes = 13, 508, 562 
Pickles and sauces. ..-..|...---.----.- LE ETN | ae 1 O84, 330 Ul Gaeec seaee ess 1, 269, 783 
(Dinars “2a eee eel (eae AE LS PAUP REE ON Res wes SOE es 2519 6079" |e ane aa 2, 896, 634 
Total prepared or . 
preserved .os j--=2-<|5. .E.os.2-2- 7008 Oo0Nle apie antes ne 10; 70652754 os 202 soccer 17, 674, 979 
Total-vegetables=....-|/ S22. —----.- 22: 200 10) [Cece ce eee 26; 97470 eoee ceases 53, 513, 794 
Vinegar, gallons.......... 284,817 47,996 292, 413 73,451 286, 903 90, 261 
Nea a Liquors, 
coholic. 
Yeast...... LS aioe A es TO2I Galeaccseseete. foal cet). 2) a 1,116, 690 
i ey Wi erie eae 
er, including fores ‘ 
Sr ana Sy Cees 1,622,472, 743). ..-.0-20--- 1,642,105,828].....--.----- 2,476,896 ,227 
ey Liye Sapte 
excludinz fores 
A Lc isa iaenld Bw a 1,458,558,007|....-.-2.2--- 1,554,025,060|......------- 2,369,843, 855 
Total neal ha 
ts, including for- 
se peor pas 28S eae ae ae OTS pales ee 2,368,646,538)....-.------- |3,690,222, 040 
Total ea ex- 
cludin A 
avevioniinei. S eaee nee ae 1968/2592; 988) coe bnaree--- BORN AG 7 (0 leave <eaesee 3,583,169, 668 


1 Including peas. 


2 Tncluded in beans. 
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Taste 270.-—Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products, 1852-1919. 


{Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


All values are gold.} 


Agricultural exports.! 


Agricultural imports. 


Domestic. Excess of 
Year ending June 30— agricultural 
rts (+). 
Parca Foreign. Total. on +) 
Total. age ofall 
exports. 
Average: 
1852-1856 65.5.2. 005. $164, 895, 146 30.9 | $8,059,875 | $77, 847, 153 29.1 | +$95, 107, 863 
Teg Cth Par ae ee ope 215, 708, 845 81.1 | 10,173,833 | 121,018, 143 38.2] +104) 8647 535 
1362219605098 Sones | 148, 865, 540 75.7 | 9,287,669 | 1297 291, 547 43.0 | + 35,931,662 
S671 S7len eens soe 250, 713, 058 76.9 | 8,538,101} 179,774,000 42.3 | + 79,477,159 
Eye Sy ae 396, 666, 397 78.5 | 8,853, 263, 155, 573 46.5 | +142) 3647 071 
LSTV=1SBt: ean pe 591, 350, 518 80.4 | 8,631,780 | 266,383, 702 50.4 | +333) 598) 596 
(OPEC ae eee 557, 472, 922 76.3 | 9,340,463 | 311,707, 564 46.8 1 
1887 =130)ad ee a 573, 286,616 74.7| 6,982,328 | 366, 950, 109 43.3 tee a8. $35 
TS02= 180g nee eeee 638, 748, 318 73.0| 8 446,491 | 398,332) 043 51.6 | +248) 862, 766 
189721 901Neeeenes 827, 566, 147 65.9 | 10,961,539 | 376, 549,697 50.2 | +461, 977,989 
1902-1008 seems 879) 541) 247 59.5 | 11,922,292 | 487, 881,038 46.3 | +403) 582) 501 
1907 1OL eae en 975, 398, 554 53.9 | 12,126,298]  634)570, 734 45.2 | +352) 954) 048 
951, 628, 331 65.2 | 11,293,045 | 391, 931,051 47.6 | +570 
857, 113, 533 63.2| 10,308,306 | 413,744) 557 45.8 $453" 677’ 2a 
878, 480, 557 63.1 | 13,505,343 | 456, 199, 325 44.5 | +435, 786,575 
859, 160, 264 59.5 | 12,625,036 | 461, 434, 851 46.6 | +410, 350, 439 
826, 904) 777 55.4 | 12,316,525 | 553, 851, 214 49.6 | +285, 370, 088 
976, 047, 104 56.8 | 10,856,259] 554,175, 242 45.2 
1, 054, 405, 416 56.9 | 11,613,519 | 626, 836, 808 43.7 tee ie ri 
1, 017, 396, 404 55.5 | 10,298,514 | 539,690, 121 45.2| +488) 004) 797 
903) 238, 122 | 55.1| 9,584,934 | 638,612,692 48.7 | +274, 210) 364 
871) 158, 425 50.9 | 14,469,627 | 687,509,115 44.2 | +4198) 118) 937 
1, 030, 794, 402 | 51.2 | 14,664,548] 680, 204, 932 
1, 050, 627, 131 48.4 | 12,107,656 | 783,457,471 a ie or a6 
1, 123) 651, 985 46.3 | 15,029,444 | 815,300,510 45.0 | +323’ 380; 919 
1, 113, 973, 635 47.8 | 17,729,462 | 924 947/116 48.8| +207, 456, 481 
1, 475, 937, 607 54.3 | 34,420,077 | 910; 786, 289 54.4 | +599) 571,395 
1, 518, 071, 450 35.5 | 42,087,535 | 1,1 5 
1, 968, 253” 288 31.6 | 37,640, 245 rape O72 os 28 +350" oma 
1919 (prélizai 2, 280, 465, 770 38.5 | 39,552,557 | 1,618, 873, 978 55.01 +701, 144, 349 
prelimainary).......| 3,583, 169, 668 50.7 | 103,558,126 | 1) 782; 435, 788 57.6 |-+1, 904, 292’ 006 


1 Not including forest products, 
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TaBLEe 271.— Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from and 
imported into the United States, 1917-1919. 


[Compiled from reports on the Foreign Commerce of the United States. ] 


Article. 


FARM PRODUCTS. 
ANIMAL MATTER, 
Animals, live..........-... 


Dairy products.. 
Eggs 


crude 


Totalanimal matter. . 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Argols or wine lees....... 
Cocoa and chocolate... ... 


CMG S ene Sab eee oeonsen 


‘Glucose and grape sugar.. 
Grain and grain products. 


Liquors, alcoholic 
Nursery stock oer 
trees, etc.) 


AS 
Oil, vegetable 
Opium, crude 
Rice, rice flour, meal, 

and broken rice........ 
Sago, tapioca, etc......... 


Vegetables 
Wax, vegetable 
Other vegetable matter. .. 


Total vegetable mat- 
t 


Total farm products. - 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Cork wood or cork bark 
ayeeeoss , and extracts 
Gums, rubber. 
Gums, other than rubber. 
Naval stores.........-.+-. 
Tanning materials, n. e.s.. 


Exports (domestic merchandise). Imports. 
Year ending June 30— 

1917 1918 1919 (prel.) 1917 1918 1919 (prel.) 
$89, 382, 853 | $21,733,594 | $10,718,851 | $16,602, 859 | $21,958,378 | $40, 924, 766 
49,379,473 | 85,910,866 | 122,160,943 | 7,071,113 | 8,380,393 | 6,329, 829 
7,568,911 | 7,167,134] 12) 449/345 268, 286 "483,636 233, 003 
368, 862 302, 236 521,747 | 1,479,216 | 1,959,180 | 1,435,508 
LENA LS! Sessa ces tool ecto: aoe 160, 571,808 | 190,624, 766 | 217,517, 484 
1, 230, 296 916, 506 550,772 | 131,137,170 | 198,545,911 | 224, 410,062 
363, 973, 124 | 604, 327, 984 |1,058,861,223 | 239,129,197 | 176,037,857 | 215,398, 770 
2}781;444 | 5,182,390 | ' 8,062,932 | 4)203'659| 6,016,153 | 6,078,649 
514, 698,381 | 725,540,710 |1,213,825,813 | 560,463,308 | 604,006,274 | 712,328, 066 
BS ge hy oo aoe Gp Ore aires ry 3, 824, 882 5, 443, 628 5, 281, 794 
3,451,519 | "5,898, 431 10, 835,409 | 40,387,418 | 41,372,378 | 36,009,940 
6,844,863 | 6,286,180 | 8,451,592 | 133, 184,000 | 103,058,536 | 143,089,619 
543,074,690 | 665,024,655 863, 161, 409 | 40,429,526 | 36,020, 483 37) 633, 612 
bse es se Se cel eee meena all conte Sow we 67, 709,758) 109,042, 470) 103,872,080 
37,399, 309 | 32,207,364 | 69,144,187] 25, 315, 951 24, 408, 810 25, 816, 703 
MESSE; ODS ieee 71 7h4Sull es 2; 057.239 |eeerinsek Aas ne eee al eae eee 
me 358, 731 5, 994,671 $5464; 052: eam. Ses = os] occ ee a oe eee 
585, 534, 850 | 623,907,546 | 946,131,149 | 49,396,371 | 76,292,626 a7, 244, 293 
if 685, 836 907, 401 "864, 922 628, 021 4,618, 764 3 677,025 
egos $26 993, 773 2, 333, 850 59, 291 72,4 14 
Secession aclioetmmeacsenilree selemee oasis 4, 108, 910 3, 895, 114 1,551, 467 
ER ENS SAS aes P| CEE Ce 2,190,822] 1,853,927} 3,445,022 
8,836,678 | 12,911,968 17, 679, 132 | 11,655,093 2, 119; 422 
260,763 333,356 | 3,964,513 | 3,328,700] 2,363,553 
2,263,314 2,148,626 | 32,875,686 52) 850, 788 | 42,515,661 
, 221, 4,994,193 | 16,668,973 554, 871 574,032 | 2,579,526 
26,280,134 | 25,190,982 | 58,891,504 47,013,967 | 92,357,322 | 112° 631,665 
2 AES as Ae ie |S eae ee iis "843,418 | 2,443,228 | 5, 166,058 
9,330,695 | 14,174,513 | 16,235,762| 5,773,797 | 16,311,705 | 17,885, 989 
bi Bp Bd eee eee ee 3, 712, 956 530,889 | 2, 730, 278 
4,001,700 | 5, 656, 163 7,702,973 | 35,879,665 ; 50,841,623 35, 212; 664 
987; 484 507, 712 ” 539, 313 7 745, 022) 11,519,313 12, 190, 560 
4, 724, 532 4, 502, 392 a5 530, 998 "973, 530 1,673, 477 1. 042; 469 
81) 626, 802 44, 433, 290 88, 965, 281 | 241, 892, 265 246, 193, 204 316, 874, 374 
Foes hate OEE eee 19, 265,264 | 30,889,030 | 24,390, 722 
59,954,307 | 69, 699, 695 | 190,292,686 | 25,922,655 46, 985, 865 | 66,329,689 
GE RET iat I a NS SE ET 1,662,578 | 1,475,676 | 1,677,316 
22,290,710 | 26,974,701 | 53,513,794] 29,150, 889 30; 175,769 | 33,687,305 
Poe Fs Weel epee aac ae Reem eae 1,739,199 | 2,693,258 | 3,011,559 
3,485,790 | 4,493,095 | 4,664, 819 624) 443 | 1, 289, 546 77,343 
1,453,554,907 |1,554,925,060 |2,369,843,855 | 844, 508, 800 |1,014,867,704 |1,070,107,722 
1,968,253,288 |2,280,465,770 |3,583,169,668 |1,404,972,108 |1,618,873,978 |1,782,435,788 
Pe Peete sell ot ae eign a cefiois.sieele Bisieje'sim, = 3, 870, 389 3,061, 827 1,736, 102 
4,479, 195 2, 238, 115 972, 533 
193, 118, 855 | 206) 543, 236 | 161,192, 551 
& 21; 510, 283 | 21,685, we 21; 786, 997 
15,581,208 | 11,172,864 | 17,777,479 CO Tite tae Saat (el BR ote 
3,958,380 | 3,810, 420 7 295,098 | 7,930,698 | 6,672,468 | 6, 852, 423 


1 Not stated. 
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Tapip 271.—Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from and 
imported into the United States, 191 7-1919—Continued. 


Exports (domestic merchandise). - Imports. 
Article. Year ending June 30— 
1917 | 1918 1919 (prel.) 1917 1918 1919 (prel.) 

FOREST PRODUCTS—Con. 

Wood: es 
Cabinet, unsawedie sere e eee ae | so ate aieeeee | tan eet er $4, 266,852 | $5,045, 463 $5, 826, 276 
TAWMDOT = eae se oe ee oe $41,070,973 | $59,919,934 | $76,510,836 | 32,093,905 | 40,405,720 | 37,468,195 
Pal pw 00d teers eee aoe soe rata sa ees eae sree 6, 889, 11,088,422 | 13,708,447 
Timber and logs../..-.- §, 202, 250 3, 959, 354 4,143, 522 1, 270, 348 815, 247 65, 368 
Rattan and TECdS.2.. os sleek soe eee ee Se eee te ol see re 1,171, 052 1, 781, 239 867, 340 
Wood wulpia-neeser a. 2,018,639 | 3,531,304| 2,193,133 | 42,461,994 | 31,589,090 | 29,581, 103 

Other forest products..... 1, 087, 386 2, 447, 412 1, 576, 263 3,628,045 4,106, 358 3,927,107 

Total forest products.| 68,918,836 | 87,180,768 | 107,052,372 | 322,699,430 | 335,033, 459 | 284, 684, 442 
Totalfarm and forest 
products a.. see ss 2,037,172,124 |2,367,646,538 |3,690,222,040 |1,727,671,538 |1,953,907,437 |2,067,120 , 23 


TABLE 272.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1919. 


[Compiled from repens of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there. were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication. ‘“ Beef, 
salted or pickled,” and “‘ Pork, salted or pickled,” barrels, 1851-1865, were reduced to pounds at the rate 
of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed oil, 1910 

ounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 1 barrel of corn me: 
is the product of 4 bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of wheat fiour the product of 5 bushels of wheat prior to 
1880 and 44 pushels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently.) 


Packing-house products. 


Year ending 2 Beef and its 
Tanes0= Cattle. Cheese. eel ae products— 
Reltedion Beef, fresh. claorail Beef tallow. | total, cat far 
5 . as ascertain- 
pickled. : ale 
Average: Number.| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1852-1856. - 1, 431 6,200. 385. 4/5 (25. 9805 520%)o- =< 7 a Sa a ee ee 7, 468, 910 33, 449, 430 
1857-1861. .| 20,294 | 13,906,430 | 26,985,880 |............--].--..-... --| 18,214, 614 40, 200, 494 
Mee ieee 3 67532)! 425683073") 0 27,.662-720' \o oe ee | eee nee 43, 202, 724 70, 865, 444 
. AST ES cscs sae 62; 880, 978) 26, 054, GbO0 [52 arden a as ae eee 27, 577, 269 54, 531, 925 


1872-1876..| 45,672 | 87,173,752 | 35,826,846 |..............|......-.. ~.| 78,994°360 | 1147821/006 
1877-1881. .| 127,045 | 129,670,479 | 40,174,843 | 69, 601, 120 96, 822; 695 | 218,709; 987 


1882-1886. .| 131,605 | 108,790,010 | 47,401,470 | 97,327,819 | 30,276,133 | 48,745,416 | 225,625,631 
1887-1891. .| 2447394 | 86,354,842 | 65,613,851 | 136,447,554 | 50,482,249 | 91,608,126 | 411,797,859 
1892-1896. .| 349,032 | 66,905,798 | 64,898,780 | 207,372'575 | 102;038,519 | 56,976,840 | 507,177, 430 
1897-1901. .] 415,488 | 46,108,704 | 52,242) 288 | 305,626,184 | 139,373,402 | 86,082,497 | 637, 268,235 
1902-1906. .] 508,103 | 19,244, 482 | 59,208) 202 | 272) 148,180 | 156,925,317 | 59,892/601 | 622,843,230 
1907-1911. .| 253,867 | 9, 152}083 | 46,187,175 | 144) 799, 735 | 170,530,432 | 66,356,232 | 448,024” 017 


190 eee 459,218 | 39,813,517 | 55,312,632 | 351,748,333 | 161,651,413 | 77,166,889 | 705, 104,772 
TED AS ore 302) 884 | 27,203,184 | 48) 632,727 | 301,824, 473 | 138,546,088 | 347065, 758 | 596, 2547 520 
00S gehen ee 402,178 | 18,987,178 | 52,801,220 | 254; 795, 963 | 126,010,339 | 27,368,924 | 546,055,244 
190LS eee 593,409 | 23,335,172 | 57,584,710 | 299,579,671 | 165,183,839 | 76,924,174 | 663,147, 

LOOKPE cee 567,806 | 10,134,424 | 55,934) 705 | 236, 486, 568 | 145,228,245 | 63/536,992 | 575,874. 718 
1906.2 2s.25: 584,239 | 16,562,451 | 81,088,098 | 268,054,227 | 209,658,075 | 97,567,156 | 732,884,572 
1007. ee 423,051 | 17,285,230 | 62,645,281 | 281,651,502 | 195,337,176 | 127)857,739 | 689,752; 420 
TOORMERSS ae 349,210 | 8,439,081 ; 46,958,367 | 201,154,105 | 212,541,157 | 91,397,507 | 579303” 478 
19000, cuca 207,542 | 6,822,842 | 44) 494/210 | 122) 952) 671 | 179,985,246 | 53/332°767 | 418" 8447332 
TES Sai 139, 430 | 2,846,709 | 36,554,266 | 75,729,666 | 126,091,675 | 29,379,992 | 286; 295/874 


10,366,605 | 40,283,749 | 42, 510, 731 
6,337, 559 | 38,087,907 | 15, 264320 
2,599,058 | 25,856,919 | 7,362,388 
2) 427°577 | 23) 265) 974 6,394, 404 

55, 362,917 | 31,874,743 | 170, 440, 934 

44 394,301 | 38,114,682 | 231; 214’ 000 

66,050,013 | 58,053,687 | 197,177,101 

18,213 | 44,303,076 | 54; 467,910 | 370,032’ 900 

1919 (prel.) ..| 42,345 | 18, 794;853 | 45,067)861 | 332; 205; 176 


138, 696,906 | 29,813,154 ! 265,923, 983 
126, 467,124 | 39, 451,419 | 233, 924° 626 
92,849,757 | 30,586,350 | 170,208,320 
97,017,005 | 15,812,831 | 151; 212’ 009 
80, 481,946 | 20,239,988 | 394; 980; 962 
102,645,914 | 16,288,743 | 457) 555,572 
67,110,111 | 15, 209;369 | 423° 673; 997 

» 603; 5,014,964 | 600, 132371 
59,092,322 | 16,210,997 | 591) 173,312 


1 Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleomargarine, tallow and stearin from animal fats. 
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TABLE 272.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1919—Continued. 


Packing-house products. 


Corn and 
Year ending Pork and its | Apples, | corn meal 
June 30— Pork, gees mae ae Dare roducts— fresh.” (in terms 
ecured— : ‘otal, as far cf grain). 
salted or lard ? . 
bacon hams and ae ee as ascertain- 
oo shoulders. pickled. rahled 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Barrels. | Bushels 
1852-1856. .| 30,005, 47 40, 542,600 | 33,354,976 | 103,903,056 | 37,412 | 7, 123, 286 
1857-1861. .| 30,583, 297 34,854,400 | 37,965,993 | 103,403,690 | 573045 | 65577610 
1862-1866. .| 10,796, 961 52, 550,758 | 89,138,251 | 252) 485,970 | 119, 433 | 120597 794 
1867-1871. .| 45,790, 113 28,879,085 | 53,579,373 | 128°948' 571 |........... 9) 924" 935 
1872-1876. .| 313, 402) 401 60, 429,361 } 1947197, 714 | 568° 1029, 477 182, 756 3 560, 557 
1877-1881. .| 643, 633, 709 85, 068; 138.) 331) 457,591 | 1,075,793, 4 735 | 88) 190,030 
1882-1886. .| 355,905, 444 | 47,634,675 | 72,354,682 | 263,425,058 | 739,455,913 | 401,886 | 49, 992, 203 
1887-1891. _| 419, 935,416 | 60,697,365 | 73,984 682 | 381,388,854 | 936,247,966 | 5227511 | 54” 606; 273 
1892-1896. .| 438,847,549 | 96,107,152 | 64) 827,470 | 451,547,135 | 1,052; 133; 760 | 520,810 | 6379797 898 
1897-1901 . .| 536, 287, 266 | 200, 853; 226 | 112) 788) 498 | 652; 418) 143 | 1,528) 138,779 | _ 7797980 |1927531/378 
1902-1906. .| 292,721,953 | 206,902) 427 | 116,823,284 | 592, 130, 894 | 1,242) 136) 649 | i,3687608 | 747 615) 465 
1907-1911. .} 209; 005, 144 | 189;603;211 | 90,809;879 | 519,746, 378° 1, 028, 996,659 | 1) 225,655 | 56, 5687030 
HQT 2 456, 122,741 | 216, 571,803 | 138,643,611 | 611,357,514 | 1,462, 369,849 | 883, 673 181, 405, 473 
Tea ek ee 383, 150, 624 | 227/653) 932 | 115,896, 137 556,840,222 | 1° oul i. 909 : a 719 : 68s 
ve 6,000 | 214) 183/365 | 95,287,374 | 490,755; 821 | 1704 7 5 ‘i 
a. se — 941 | 194/948, 864 | 112, 224° 861 | 561; 302,643 | 1/146, 255) 441 | 2,018" 262 | 58) 299’ 061 
ety ae 262, 246, 635 | 203; 458,724 | 118; 887,189 | 610,238) 899 | 1) 220,031; 970 | 1) 499,942 | 90; 293” 483 
elope 361, 210, 563 | 194, 210, 949 | 141, 820, 720 | 741, 516, 886 | 1, 464, 960,356 | 1,208, 989 |119, 893, 933 
it Peet 22 250, 418, 699 | 209; 481; 496 | 166, 427, 409 | 627,559; 660 | 1; 268,065, 412 | 1, 539; 267 | 86,368; 298 
HOUR sates = 241; 189, 929 | 2217769, 634 | 149, 505,937 | 603,413,770 | 1; 237, 210,760 | 1,049, 545 | 55, 063) 860 
19095) foc. 2 244) 578, 674 | 212,170,224 | 52,354; 980 | 528° 722° 933 | 1/053, 1427056 | ’896,279 | 37,665,040 
- 152, 163,107 | 146,885,385 | 40,031,599 | 362,927,671 | ’ 707,110,062 | 922,078 | 38; 128; 498 
156,675,316 | 157,709,316 | 45,720,471 | 476,107,857 | 879, 455,006 | 1,721,106 | 65,614, 522 
208, 574,208 | 204,044) 491 | 56,3217 469 | 532° an 865 il a - 724 1 456, 381 a, re 201 
200, 993, 584 | 159; 5447687 | 53,749,023 | 519,025, 384 
98 964,252 | 165,881,791 | 45,543,085 | 481) 457,792 | 921;913'029 | 1;506, 569 | 10,725; 819 
346, 718, 227 | 203,701)114 | 45,655,574 | 475; 531; 908 | 1, 106,180, 488 | 2)351; 501 | 50, 668; 303 
579, 808, 786 | 282’ 208/611 | 63) 460,713 | 427/011;338 | 1) 462) 697; 062 | 1,466) 321 | 397 896, 928 
1917 667,151,972 | 266,656,581 | 46,992) 721 | 444) 769) 540 | 1,501,948,125 | 1,739)997 | 66,753, 294 
TOS ee 815,294) 424 | 419, 571,869 | 33,221,502 | 392; 506/355 | 1,692, 124°393 |” 635, 409 | 49; 073) 263 
1919 (prel.)..|1,239,540,973 | 667,848,019 | 31,504, 497 | 725,577,868 | 2) 707, 403,666 | 1,576,748 | 23) 020; 846 
Corn-oil | Cottonseed- 
Year ending | Lard com- Cotton. pee ake eae oil oe PinGrast apace 
June 30— pounds. sugar. ae ce eatery 
Average: Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
RARE Wl deel epee ae 1511.0; 4985083 jo 2= =< =< 2252) ane - neon 2 |= eee ae eee eee Seale wn ia bs ao 
WSAF=1SGI Sts #252 - ASO USO TM DUAL tae SNe Masa SPR | eatin aie = eat eee Tne 
18621866. -|sccccc-0-cs! “TRY cer cy, erbe Ser AO] Me sunny Bean Weer, weer eel Le pemats te see ese 
AT Dea aa 1 on a yr SPIRE ES A I, SN Bel Re TENT Tyee, AE 241, 848, 410 
PREP VG Tees Sere nat BOAR 80D; 407 \aeane sare Ween neue se fne ae tenetiet ane |-eeeeeo seen e “a 
eae es hae 1, 738, 892, 268 |..--2---2-2-[---- 2s ee ee ee[ee eee eee ree sealers sere eee es ak 2s 
TSROISSB ERI So oleae. 1,968, 178, 266 | 4,473,550 |----. 22 ~~ .c)eee cance ences] esanssenaes , 941, 
i ei ame ic ea 9, 439, 650, 456, | 27,686,298 |... 2.2....|----eescee eee [op epee 259, 248,301 
HREDATROGE Nexo oes -- 736 G56. ao1 125, B74, 007 [oats dnc hdodle-- oe. ane ae a ae ee Bac 1746, 
1897-1901 . .| 21,792,477 | 3,447, 909,578 |209, 279,772 |.......-.-.- 1,005; 090;895:|<.n0tees-2. 304, 401, 701 
1902-1906 . .| 52,954,358 | 3,632, 267,952 |154, 866, 980 | 21, 888,135 |1, 066, 790,196 48, 550, 774 | 325,988, 015 
1907-1911 . -| 75, 765, 254 | 4,004, 770, 051 |145, 064, 738 | 61, 782,807 | 989, 738, 130 | 47,039, 2 ” 395, 
204, 209, 974 | 12,703, 209 |1, 258, 687,317 | 10, 021,564 | 315, 787, 782 
1002 RE 36. SOL, Mas 3 son 974 636 130, 419, 611 | 14; 740, 498 1,050, 460, 246 23, 358, 849 301, 007, 365 
wgt.. ae a7 222 |1 0, « Oo j tere) J Le 
Lee 46, 130, 004 | 3, 569, 141, 969 |126, 239, 981 | 8,003, 222 |1, ” 349,073 | 73,146,214 | 311,971,831 
545 | 3,089,855, 906 |152, 768, 716 | 14,014,885 | 820,349,073 | 73,146, 971.8 
nye ae 61, me, 187 | 4/339, 322, 077 |175,250, 580 | 24,171,127 |1, 251,907,996 | 54,993, 849 pagnane 
See 834,678 | 24,869, 744 | 312, 297, 
ae 67,621,310 | 3,634, 045,170 |189, 656,011 | 48, 420, 942 |1, 110, $34, , 869, : 
IE) AO |G a | ee aa ar || Sn 
ToO8 HES eee 75,183, 210 | 3,816, 998, 6 , 686, 127, , 287, Pee ee ee 
: 112, 224 504 | 53,233,890 |1, 233, 750,327 | 22, 602, 28 900, 
1910 Fi se qa 386) 603 3208, 708 38 149; 820, 088 | 49,108,598 | "640,088,766 | 89,014,880 | 357,196, 074 
ate Ol 5 3,384,876 | 804,596,955 | 51,030,711 | 355,327,072 
191 Reece S eg by $38 Pee, 105 429 iE 166,250 79; 400; 021 1, 293, 690, 138 74,328, 074 879, 845,320 
Seip ” 562, 295, 262,845 |1, 128, 092, 367 |117, 950,87 8, 796, 
TOSS - 67, 456,832 | 4,562, 295, 675 |200, 149, 246 | 76, 262, , 128, | 3 711 | 449.749, 982 
4 | 59,030,623 | 799,974, 252 ) 69,813, 749, 
i ee a Seer Wom aie apres 45, 026,125 |1, 479,065,015 | 43,478,892 | 348, 346, 091 
QTD Fos te inxs 69, 980,614 | 4, 403, 578, 499 |158, 462, 508 : , 026, 479, 060, ase bor | 44st 908156 
8,996, 490 |1, 057, 221,569 | 57, 422, 293, 
pateec era? 52,843,311 | 3, 084,070,125 186, 406, 182 15, 757, 612 |1, 150, 159, 691 | 59,645,141 | 411,598, 860 
10g 56, 359, 493 | 3, 088, 080, 786 |214, 973, 315 50, 159, LAOS ene 
301 | 457,584 | 44;680, 793 | 32, 170, 
aC ae aL 750. 308 7 733° 683) 195 138 30 373 562,300 | 311,626,105 | 59,072, 436 | 629,519, 583 
-) 


1 Includes canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 
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Tapie 272—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1919—Continued. 


Oils, veg- | Rice and | guoar raw Wheat and 
Yearending| Hops, | table” | ree brany | “and | Wheat. | ‘youn | “Gn terms 
ek seed oil. polish. refined. of grain). 
p Pounds. Gallons. Pounds. Pounds. Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. 
See tose. c 7, 730, 322 4,715, 021 2,891, 562 19, 172, 830 
1857-1861. - 6, 015, 058 12, 378, 351 3,318, 280 28, 969, 749 
1862-1866. - 3,007,777 | 22,529,735 | 3,530,757 | 40,183, 518 
ISB TE1S 71s | NGYASO GIG u lees eee 1, 856, 948 22, 106,833 | 2,585,115 | 35,032, 409 


2 2 
1872-1876. .| 3.446.466 | 547,450 | 391,344 | 20,142,169 | 48,957,518 | 3,415,871 | 66,036,873 
1877-1881..| 10,445,654 | 4,498,436 | 602,442 41, 718,443 | 107,780,556 | 5,375,583 | 133, 262, 753 


1882-1886. -| 9,584,437 | 3,467,905 561,406 | 107,129,770 82,883,913 | 8,620,199 | 121,674,809 
1887-1891 . - ie 184,147 | 7,120,796 | 3,209, 653 75, 073, 838 64, 739, 011 | 11,286,568 | 115,528, 568 
1892-1896. .| 15,146,667 | 15, 782,647 | 10, 277,947 13, 999, 349 99, 913,895 | 15,713,279 | 170, 623, 652 
1897-1901 . -| 15,467,314 | 42,863,203 | 18, 407,139 11, 213, 664 | 120, 247,430 | 17,151,070 | 197,427, 246 
1902-1906. -| 11,476,272 | 38,605, 737 | 45,977,670 14, 807, 014 70, 527,077 | 15,444,100 | 140,025,529 
1907-1911. .| 14,774,185 | 38, 783,550 | 27,194, 549 61, 429, 802 62, 854,580 | 11,840,699 | 116,137,728 


14, 963, 676 | 49,356,741 | 25,527,846 | 8,874,860 | 132,060,667 | 18,650,979 | 215,990, 073 
10, 715,151 | 33,042,848 | 29, 591, 274 7,572,452 | 154,856,102 | 17,759,203 | 234,772, 516 
7,794, 705 | 35,642,994 | 19,750,448 | 10,520,156 | 114,131,420 | 19,716,484 | 202, 905,598 
10, 985, 988 | 29,013,743 | 29,121,763 | 15,418,537 | 44, 230,169 | 16,999,432 | 120, 727,613 
14,858, 612 | 51,535,580 |113, 282,760 | 18,348,077 | 4,394,402 | 8,826,335 | 44,112,910 


13, 026,904 | 43,793, 519 | 38,142,103 | 22,175,846 | 34,973, 291 | 13,919,048 | _ 97, 609, 007 
16, 809, 534 | 41,880,304 | 30,174,371 | 21, 237,603 | 76,569,423 | 15,584,667 | 146,700,425 
22; 920, 480 | 41;019, 991 | 28,444,415 | 25,510,643 | 100,371,057 | 13,927,247 | 163, 043, 669 
10, 446, 884 | 51,087,329 | 20,511,429 | 79,946,297 | 66, 923, 244 | 10,521,161 | 114, 268, 468 
10,589, 254 | 29,860,667 | 26,779,188 | 125,507,022] 46,679,876 | 9,040,987 | 87,364,318 


13,104,774 | 30,069, 459 | 30,063,341 | 54,947,444 | 23, 729,302 | 10,129,435 | 69, 311, 760 
12, 190, 663 | 53, 262, 796 | 39,446,571 | 79,594,034 | 30, 160, 212 | 11,006,487 | _79, 689, 404 
17,591, 195 | 42, 031,052 | 38,908,057 | 43,994,761 | 91,402,974 | 11,394,805 | 141,132,166 
24) 962; 896 | 25,728) 411 | 22, 4147326 | 50,895,726 | 92,493,775 | 11,821,461 | 145,590,349 
-| 16, 210, 443 | 42, 448,870 | 77,480,065 | 549,007,411 | 259,642,533 | 16,182,765 | 332, 464,975 
‘| 22) 409, 818 | 35,534; 941 1121, 967, 465 |1, 630,150,863 | 173,274,015 | 15,520,669 | 243,117,025 
4, 824,876 | 21, 188, 236 |181,372, 310 |1, 248, 908, 286 | 149,831,427 | 11,942,778 | 203,573,928 
3, 494,579 | 13, 437,331 |196, 363, 268 | 576,483,050} 34,118,853 | 21,879,951 | 132,578,633 
1919 (prel.) ..| .7, 466,952 | 40,827,978 |193, 128, 025 |1,115, 865,524 | 178,582,673 | 24,190,092 | 287, 438, 087 


TABLE 272.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1919. 


{Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lackiag, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. ‘‘Silk’’ 
includes, prior to 1881, only ‘‘Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon;”’ in 1881 and 1882 are included this 
item and ‘‘Silk waste;” after 1882, both these items and ‘‘Silk cocoons.’ From ‘‘Cocoa and chocolate’’ 
are omitted in 1860, 1861, and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for which 
were given only in value. ‘‘Jute and jute butts” includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
‘Sisal grass, coir, etc.,’? and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of ‘‘Hemp.”* Cattle hides are included 
in ‘‘Hides and skins other than cattle and goat” in 1895-1897. live oil jor table use inciudes in 1862-1864 
and 1885-1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1890 ‘‘Other vegetable substances.’? Hemp in- 
cludes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp.) 


{ 

Year ending fs | zs | g | Argols or | Cocoa and 

Tanelsoe: Cheese. Silk. Wool. | Aimonds. | ane ees ho Coffee. 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounus. Pounds. 
S50 1855. (1088, Ges easels. 19, 067,447 | 3,460,807 |...........-- 2,486,572 | 196, 582, 863 
THETIC 5) GRC R ALY Alla iene gen Jerre 201873 O51 Ul: (Reena 3,063,893 | 216, 235,090 
FE eee oe ss bares) 2a) ese 
TR7251875), Sei eese- gc) 1.004, 048 4.951473 | 48577364 | 30770067928 
CY WR eee 1} 922) 269 | 62, 744, 282 |............ 12" 403; 256 | 6, 315, 4 384; 2827 199 
TES SIS ye een ohne 4,672,846 | 83,293, 800 |............ 17,551,967 | 11,568,173} 529, 578, 782 
1887-1891. .| 8,335,323 | 6, 564,121 | 117, 763,889 | 5,860,728 | 21,4337570} 187322" 049 309’ 367” 004 
1892-1896. .| 9, 649, 752 | 8, 382, 82 | 162,640,491 | 7;487,676 | 26,469,990 | 25,475,234] 5977484’ 917 
1897-1901. .| 12, 588, 515 | 10, 962, 210 | 163,979,079 | 7,361; 198 | 24,379,847 | 38,209,423 | 816; 570, 082 
1902-1906. .| 22, 165, 754 | 17, 187,544 | 193) 656, 402 | 10,920, 881 | 27,647,440 | 70,901,254 | 980; 1197 167 
1907-1911. .| 37, 662,812 | 22,143, 461 | 199) 562) 649 | 15,297,414 | 29° 350; 692 | 113, 673, 368 533, 
Hoghones se 15, 329, 099 | 10, 405,555 | 103,583, 505 | 5, 140, 
1902 Suisross.: 17, 067, 714 | 14,234, 826 | 166; 576; 966 9? 868" baa 30,278) 18 Ba, 878, B87 1, 091. 0047 253 
1903.........| 20, 671, 384 | 15, 270, 859 | 177,137,796 | 8,142} 164 | 29)966, 557 | 65,046,884 | "915/086. 380 
1900 ae 22, 707, 103 | 16, 722, 709 | 173, 745, 834 | 9, 838,852 | 24,571,730 | 75,070, 746 043; 
{005;ssen. 23,095, 705 | 22, 357, 307 | 249, 135,746 | 11,745,081 | 26,281,931 | 77,383,024 | 1,047, 792, 984 

27, 286, 866 | 17, 352,021 | 201, 688, 668 | 15, 009, 326 1 
-..| 33, 848, 766 | 18; 743, 904 | 203, 847) 545 | 14° 233° 613 30" 540° 988 877 058. S13 985° 320 413 

1908.........| 32, 580, 830 | 16, 662, 132 | 125, 980, 524 | 1731447968 | 26,738,834 | 86,604,684 | 890,640,057 
1909. +0... 35, 548, 143 | 25, 187, 957 | 266, 409, 304 | 11,029,421 | 32, 115, 646 | 132, 660, 931 | 1,049, 868, 768 

ak eee 40, 817, 524 ) 23, 457, 223 | 263, 928, 232 | 18; 556,356 | 28) 182,956 | 111,070,834 | °871) 4697 516 
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Taste 273.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1919—Oontinued. 


Cocoa and 


Year ending : 
Tne s0= Cheese. Silk. Wool. Almonds. ms a chocolaté, Coffee. 
Al total. 
Pownds. Pownds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 


45, 568, 797 | 26, 666,091 | 137, 647,641 | 15,522,712 | 29,175, 133 140, 970, 877 875, 366, . 
46, 542, 007 26, 584; 962 1937 400, 713 17, 231, 458 23) 661) 078 148) 785, 846 885; 201, oar 
4 49, 387, 944 32} 101; 555 195, 293, 255 15, 670, 558 29, 479, 119 143, 509, 852 863, 130, 757 
re 63; 784, 313 34) 545, 829 247; 648) 869 19, 038; 405 29° 793, O11 179, 364, 091 | 1, 001; 528) 317 
50, 138, 520 31; 052; 674 308, 083? 429 17; 111) 264 23) 624) 554 194° 734, 195 ile 118) 690, 524 
30, 087, 999 | 41, 925, 297 534, 828) 022 16, 596, 921 34, 721, 043 245, 579, 101 i 201; 104) 485 
14, 481, 514 | 40, 351, 423 372} 372} 218 23; 424° 058 23) 925, 808 340, 483) 397 1 319, 870, 802 
9, 839, 305 | 43, 680, 988 379, 129, 934 23; 840; 145 30, 267, 382 399) 312, 278 il! 143) 890, 889 
1919 (prel.) - - 2 442) 306 ES 068, 643 422° 414) 664 30, 328, 427 32, 2287 216 313, 037; 419 it! 046, 029) 274 


= —— 


Year ending icori 
June 30— Flax. Hemp. Hops ee ae ee Manila. | Molasses. 
Average: Long tons. | Long tons. Pounds. Long tons. Pounds. Longtons.| Gallons. 
1852-1856. 2 1, 143 SIE Ne ee ne 4 er aa 12, 084 28, 488, 888 
SH —USGT SMe. cece sod 17, 239 RS CSU YEW Miss aseees 30, 190, 875 
TRSCSTGTINS | lee eee 3, 213 1, 887,892} 15,566 | 34; 262, 933 
NS6A-IS/T. Gy cee en A000) I eereeree meat oon eens Oe 53; 322’ 088 
1872-1876. . 4,170 AG IRR [Sen oe ee etem cea eee ere coe 44 815, 321 
1877-1881. - 4, 260 62) 496 Ie ore een cease alee tes ory 32) 638, 963 
1882-1886. - 5, 678 30, 557 1,618, 879 D1 ODS ease oe rae alae aise 35, 019, 689 
1887-1891. . 7,021 36, 919 7, 771, 672 104, 887 09; 200, S03) oasis aes 30, 543, 299 
1892-1896. - 6, 785 5, 409 2,386, 240 84,111 86, 444° 974 47,354 15, 474, 619 
1897-1901. - 7, 008 4,107 2,381, 899 93, 970 87, 475, 620 47, 217 6, 321) 160 
1902-1906. . 8, 574 5, 230 5, 205, 867 101, 512 99, 543, 395 60, 813 17, 191) 821 
1907-1911. . 9, 721 6, 368 6, 769, 965 100, 420 96,111,469 | 67,289 | 247 1477348 
NM ere oe 6, 878 4, 057 2, 606, 708 103, 140 100, 105, 654 43,735 11, 453, 156 
NV iscseai eee 7, (2 §, 054 2, 805, 293 128, 963 109, 077, 323 56, 453 14, 391, 215 
Nae see a 8,155 4,919 6, 012, 510 79, 703 88) 580, 611 61, 648 17, 240, 399 
0 10, 123 5, 871 2, 758, 163 96, 735 89° 463, 182 65, 666 18, 828, 530 
TOO Nea cee oe 8, 089 3, 987 4; 339, 379 98, 215 108, 443) 892 61, 562 19, 477, 885 
1OOG Sa See) -ra"eke 8,729 5,317 10, 113, 989 103, 945 102, 151, 969 58, 738 16, 021, 076 
iy Ses eae 8, 656 8, 718 6, 211, 893 104, 489 66, 115, 863 54, 513 24, 630, 935 
POOR acres 9, 528 6, 213 8, 493, 265 107, 533 109, 355, 720 52, 467 18) 882? 756 
1900p eS oe soe 9,870 5, 208 7, 386, 574 156, 685 97, 742,776 | 61,902] 22", 092° 696 
TOIO es sss. 12,761 6, 423 3, 200, 560 68, 155 82, 207, 496 93, 253 31, 292, 165 
11200 | See ee 7, 792 5, 278 8, 557, 531 65, 238 125, 135, 490 47, 308 23, 838, 190 
BOP2 Mistensees 10, 900 5, 097 2,991, 125 101, 001 74, 582? 225 68, 536 28, 828, 213 
nls Via Te ee 12,421 7, 663 B 494° 144 125, 389 105, 116) 227 73, 823 33, 926, 521 
NOTA iat ein 3 Yee 9, 885 8, 822 5, 382° 025 106, 033 115, 636, 131 49, 688 51, 410, 271 
NOT ay esp ses a 4, 694 5,310 11} 651, 332 83, 140 65, 958, 501 51, 081 70, 859, 623 
LOLGicSt ne esas 6, 939 6, 506 675, 704 108, 322 41) 003; 295 78, 892 85, 716, 673 
TG ig a ee 7, 918 9, 635 236, 849 112, 695 59,400,224]  76,765| 110,237, 888 
Se eee 5, 607 6, 813 121, 288 78, 312 26; 982,932} 86,220 | 130, 730, 861 
1919 (pre.1) .. 8, 659 2; 410 6 53, 218 42’ 684,025 | 67,844 | 130’ 074; 717 
| | Rice, and rice rear : % 
Year ending |Olive oil, for) Opium, flour, rice Sisa, Sugar, raw an 
June 30— | table use. | crude. EOuaAtoes meal, and grass. refined. Tea. 
broker rice. 
Average: Gallons. | Pounds. | Bushels. Pounds. Long tons. Pounds. Pounds. 
BB Aol SHO! aan pss goernise 110, 143 406,611 |-.- 479, 373, 648 24, 959, 922 
TShirt SOs Spoon awe oe sO EZ" ae Ss 691, 323, 833 28, 149, 643 
1862-1866. - 177, 947 128, 590 251, 637 70, 893, 331 615 672, 637,141 30, 869, 450 
1867-1871. . 152,827 | 209,096 216, 077 D2, QOdy OFF fic sc awed aa 1,138, 464, 815 44, 052, 805 
1872-1876. - 174,555 | 365,071 254, 615 12; 086,430 llc. a4se- 1,614, 055, 119 62, 436, 359 
1877-1881 . . 218, 507 | 407,656 | 1, 850, 106 62; O14 7060s ses ance ee 1, 760, 508, 290 67,583, 083 
1 SSQHP 8860s |e Sr aad 391,946 | 2, 834,736 99; BI0{675 |e 2-55.20 2, 458, 490, 409 74, 781, 418 
1887-1891 . . 758,352 | 475,299 | 3,878,580 | 156,858,635 | 40,274 | 3, 003, 283,854 | 84, 275, 049 
1892-1896. . 773,692 | 528,785 fe 8047 649 160, 807, 652 50, 129 3, 827, 799, 481 92, 782, 175 
1897-1901 . . 909,249 | 567,681 ” 495, 150 165, 231, 669 70, 297 3: 916, 433, 945 86, 809, 270 
. 1902-1906.-.} 1, 783, 425.) 537,576 |) 2; 662, 121 150, 913, 684 96, 832 3. 721, 782, 404 98, 677, 584 
1907-1911. . 3) 397; 224 489, 513 1,907, 405 215, 892, 467 102; 440 Be 9977 156, 461 96, 742, 977 


983,059 | 583, 208 371, 911 117,199, 710 70, 076 3, 975, 005, 840 "89, 806, 453 
1,339,097 | 534,189 | 7,656, 162 157, 658, 894 89, 583 3, 031, 915, 875 75,579, 125 
a 494) 132 | 516,570 358, 505 169, 656, 284 87, 025 4, 216, 108,106 | 108,574, 905 
il: 713, 590 | 573,055 | 3,166,581 154, 221, 772 | 109,214 3, 700, 623,613 | 112,905,541 
L 923) 174 584, 680 181,199 106, 483, 515 | 100,301 3, 680, 932,998 | 102,706,599 


2, 447,131 | 469,387 | 1,948,160 | 166,547,957 | 98,037 | 3, 979,331,430] 93, 621, 750 
3’449,517 | 565,252 | 176,917 | 209, 603,180 | 99,061 | 4,391, 839,975 | 86, 368, 490 
3,799,112 | 285, 845 403,952 | 212'783/392 | 103,994 | 3)371,997,112 | 94, 149, 564 
4120'454 | 517/388 | 8,383,966 | 222,900,422 | 91,451 | 4,189, 421,018 | 114, 916, 520 
3,702) 210 | 449,239 | 353,208 | 225, 400,545 | 99, 966 4) 094,545,936 | 85, 626, 370 
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TABLE 273.—imports of selected agricuitural products, 1852-1919—Continued . 


Rice, and rice | ae ; ee 
Year ending |Oliveoil,for| Opium flour, rice isa. ugar, Taw Tea. 
June 30 ts use. | crude.’ Potatoes. meal, and grass. refined. 
proken rice. 
; ds. Long tons. Pounds. Pounds. 
. 408, 887 709, ao Bore OB Spe YHA 795 Uf, 727 | 3, 937,978,265 | 102, 563, 942 
4 836, 515 | 399,837 | 13,734, 695 190, 063, 331 114, 467 4 1047 618, 393 101, 406, 816 
5, 221; 001 | 508, 433 327, 230 222,103,547 | 153, 869 4 740, 041; 488 91, 812, 800 
6,217,560 .| 455,200 | 3,645, 993 r 300,194,917 | 215/547 | 5,066,821,873 | 91, 130, 815 
6, 710, 967 484) 027 270, 942 277,191,472 | 185,764 5, 420, 981; 867 96, 987, 942 
7,224,431 | 146,658 209, 532 264,324,005 | 228,610 5, 633,161,749 | 109, 865, 935 
7,533,149 | 86,812 | 3,079,025 | 216,048,858 | 143,407 | 5,332, 745,854 | 103, 364, 410 

OLS 42 1.28.22 2,537,512 | 157, 834 1, 180, 480 456,058,608 | 150, 164 4, 903,327,249 | 151,314, 932 

1919 (prel.) ..| 4,238,136 | 345,514 | 3,534,076 | 363,726,263 | 153,455 | 5, 836, 047, 722 108, 172) 102 

pee a Beeswax. Onions. ee Raisins. Currants. Dates. Figs. 

Average: Pounds. Bushels. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
TS872180 Teal) 9. 128,700, eae ease 60, 237,642 | 38,545,635 |.......-. Pe Bree es: 9, 783, 650 
1892-1896. . DLO Sd Oa aeons etre ate 12,405,549 | 17,745,925 | 34,397,754 14, 914, 349 10,117,049 
1897-1901 . . 265, 143 628, 358 560, 762 7,669,593 | 27,520,440 | 15,653, 642 8, 919, 921 
1902-1906. .| 456, 727 924) 418 563,900 | 7,344,676 | 35,457,213 | 25, 649, 432 14) 334” 760 
1907-1911. . 845, 720 ile 103, SF ence eoe 5,283,145 | 35,258,628 | 26,059,353 19, 848) 037 

213, 773 774, 042 745,974 | 3,860,836 | 16,049,198 | 20,013, 681 9, 933, 871 
408, 706 796, 316 522,478 | 6,683,545 | 36,238,976 | 21,681,159] 11,087,131 
488, 576 925, 599 633,819 | 6,715,675 | 33,878,209 | 43,814,917] 16,482,142 
495,168 | 1,171, 242 494,105 | 6,867,617 | 38,347,649 | 21,058,164 | 13,178,061 
373, 569 856, 366 671,604 | 4,041,689 | 31,742,919 | 19,257,250] 13,364,107 
587,617 872, 566 497,494 | 12,414,855 | 37,078,311 | 22,435,672 17, 562, 358 
917, 088 1,126,114 323,377 3, 967,151 | 38,392,779 | 31,270,899 24,346, 173 
671, 526 1, 275, 333 335, 089 9,132,353 | 38,652,656 | 24,058,343 18, 836,574 
764, 937 574, 530 296, 123 5,794,320 | 32,482,111 21, 869, 218 15, 235, 513 
972,145 15024 (226; loons cs S22 ee 5, 042,683 | 33,326, 030 , 693, 713 17, 362, 197 
1 
902, 904 ISB 96 (ilo o= eee. oee 2,479,220 | 33,439,565 | 29,504,592 23, 459, 728 
Ae OTGn7ATe ert 426; 03 7p lea eee es 3,255,861 | 33,151,396 | 25,208,248! 18, 765, 408 
” 828, 793 2780: As Riil weer oe 2'579,705 | 30,843,735 | 34,304,951 | 16,837,819 
2412/00 taae bet 14, SIT) sssete ee 4.554549 | 32/033,177 | 34,073,608 | 19,284, 868 
1,564, 506 829, 177 ee ee 2,808,806 | 30,350,527 | 24,949,374 20, 779, 730 - 
2,146, 380 815, 872 1,024,296 | 25,373,029 | 31,075, 424 7,153, 250 
2, 685, 982 1, 757, 948 |. 1,850,219 | 10,476,534 | 25,485,361 16, 479, 733 
1, 826, 618 1,313, 402 |- 843, 533 5, 168, 070 5, 572, 908 10, 473, 239 
1919 (prel.) ..| 2,126, 942 152,323 119, 969 841,721 | 20,192,160 9; 239) 070 
Hides and skins, other than furs. Macaroni, 

ee fA eae 
ear ending anda . 
June 30— Other than | similar | Lemons. |) Oranges. | Walnuts. 

Cattle. Goat. cattle and prepara- 
goat. tions. 

Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds Pounds 
T897=1909 «ee cheese cee 68;,052;,973 |. OL; 273, O10. If 2 en ae Se a ee ee ee ee 
1902-1906. -| 126,995,011 | 93,674, 819 115, 952, 418). co coe ce eee 158, 160, 863 | 41,104, 544 |-........... 
1907-1911. -| 178, 681, 587 | 94; 329, 840 | 143) 351,321 | 99, 724,072 | 153,343, 434 | 197343” 790 | 30, 980, 661 

190T Rees 129,174,624 | 73,745,596 | 77,989,617 |......-....-- 148, 514, 614 | 50,332,914 |-...----ce-n 

OOD EAE cee 148) 627, 907 | 88,038,516 | 89,457,680 |............-. 164, 075,309 | 52,742,476 |............ 

IRS ee irae ae 131) 644° 325 | 85,114,070 102) 340, 303 | 28, 787, 821 152, 004; 213 | 56,872,070 |. 12, 362, 567 

1904 oo ecto 85, 370,168 | 86,338, 547 103; 0247 752 | 40, 224,202 | 171,923,221 | 35, 893, 260 23, 670, 761 

LOOSE oe semien 113) 177, 357 97; 803, 571 126, 893, 934 | 53,441, 080 139, 084; 321 | 28,880,575 | 21, 684, 104 

LO0G Reheat 156, 155, 300 | 111,097,391 | 158,045,419 | 77,926,029 138, 717, 252 | 31,134,341 | 24,917,028 

LOOT eee a 134, 671, 020 | 101, 201, 596 135, 111, 199 87; 720, 730 | 157, 859, 906 a1, 267, 346 32, 597, 592 

O08 a hese 98, 353, 249 63) 640, 758 120, 770, 918 97; 233) 708 | 178, 490, 003 18, 397, 429 28, 887, 110 

1909 er eee 192, 252,083 | 104, 048, 244 148; 253) 998 85, 114, 003 135, 183, 550 8, 435, 873 26° 157, 703 

A9LOsF coc aac 318, 003, 538 115) 844) 758 174) 770, 732 113; 772, 801 160; 214 785 | 4,676,118 33, 641, 466 

be ean Rasaee 150, 127,796 | 86,913, 842 | 137,849, 757 | 114,779,116 | 134,968,924 | 7, 672, 186 33, 619, 434 

WWE aaa 251,012,513 | 95,340,703 | 191, 414, 882 | 108,231,028 | 145/639, 306 | 7,628,662 | 37, 213) 674 

OTe saree 268, 042, 390 96, 250, 305 207, 903, 995 106, 500, 752 | 151, 416, 412 12) 252) 960 26, 662, 441 

AQTA Aes ae 279, 963, 488 84, 759, 428 196, 347, 770 126, 128, 621 37, 195, 728 

LOT a coe ene 334, 341, 417 66, 547, 163 137, 439, 153 56, 542) 480 445, 838 

1916 Sram 434, 177, 771 100; 657, 021 208, 835, 068 21. 789, 602 36, 858, 934 

TON ences oe 386, 600, 028 105, 640, 307 207) 967, 162 3; 472, 503 38, 725, 362 

HOT Sr maaoteee 267; 499, 770 66, 932; 937 | 98, 083, 986 669; 524 |. 23; 289° 170 

1919 (prel.) .. 253, 876, 730 89, 004; 528 | 105, 260, 468 591, 804 10, 936, 630 
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_ -'Tasie 274.—Foreign irade of the United States in forest products, 1852-1919. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


All values are gold.) 


. 


Year ending June 30— 


Average: 
1852-1856... 
1857-1861. . . 
1862-1866... .< 


Exports. ee of 
ra : exports (+) 

Domestic. | Foreign. Pers es Cente 
$6, 819, 079 $694,037 | $3, 256, 302 

9; 994; 808 962, 142 6,942) Bf iH ” rave 739 

7, 366, 103 798, 076 8,511; 370 Sent 10 
11,775, 297 690.748 | 14,812) 576 — 2,346,531 
17, 906, 71 959, 862 | 19; 728) 458 — 7861; 825 
17, 579, 313 552,514 | 22° 006,227 — 3,874, 400 
24,704,992 | 1,417,226] 34,252, 753 353,13 
26,060,729 | 1)442'760 | 39, 647; 287 a te ue 708 
29,276,428 | 1,707,307} 45,091, 081 — 14) 107, 346 
45,960, 863| 3,283,274 | 52/326, 879 — 3,082) 742 

-| 63,584,670 | 3,850,221 | 79) 885, 457 — 12) 450, 566 

88,764,471 | 6,488,455 | 137,051,471 — 41) 798) 545 
55, 369, 161 |. 3,599,192 | 57, 143, 650 ~ 1, 824, 70 
48,928,764 | 8,609,071 | 59, 187,049 a 6, 649, oa 
58,734,016 | 2)865,325 | 71) 478, 022 — 9/878; 681 
70,085,789 | 4°177)352 | 79,619, 296 — 5,356, 155 
63,199,348 | 3,790,097 | 92, 680, 555 — 25,691; 110 
76,975,431 | 4,809,261 | 96, 462, 364 — 14,677, 672 
92,948,705 | 5,500,331 | 122) 420, 776 — 23,971, 740 
90,362,073 | 43570,397 | _97;733, 092 — 2) 800,622 
72, 442/454 | 47982°810 | 123; 920,126 — 46; 494° 862 
85, 030,230 | 9,801,881 | 178,871,797 — 84) 039; 686 
103,038,892} 7,586,854} 162,311, 565 — 51,685, 819 
108, 122,254} 6,413,343 | 172,523) 465 — 57) 987, 868 
124, 835,784 | 7,431,851 | 180, 502, 444 — 48) 2347 809 
106,978,554} 4,517,766 | 155, 261, 300 — 43/764, 980 
52,553,536 | 5,089,299 | 165,849, 493 —108) 206, 658 
68,155,479 | 4,364,335 | 252) 851; 305 —130, 331, 491 
68,918, 836 | 11,171,520 | 322) 699, 430 —249) 609; 074 
87,180,768 | 6,066,140 | 335, 033, 459 —241) 786, 551 
107, 052)372 | 5,562,309 | 284,684, 442 —172, 069, 761 


TABLE 275.—Exports of selected domestic forest products, 1852-1919. 


{Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


Where figures are- 


lacking, either there were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication. | 


Year ending June 
380— 


Average: 
1851-1856. ....... 
LES VES fl Res 
1862-1866... 2... 
1867-1871...... eae 
1872-1876. .....-. 
DSZI—LOSD ei Sais 


1911 


191 
1919 cain). 


Lumber. Timber. 

Boards, Shooks, Rosin. Spirits of 
deals, and | other than Staves. turpentine. Hewn. Sawed. 
Dp nks.} box. - 

M feet. Number, Number. Barrels. Gallons. Cubic feet. | Mf fect. 

P2OSA00 lowes aren 

DOs AIG mane o noe’ 2 

183020 Ison oo ae- oe 

IS 20n eae wee ee 

Aaa a ee mee NL ONS Sess o Wal B15 B08) [seems aon Re 17, 459, 632 

Ui ine a ok eee 7, 138, 556 | 18,316, 876 

As OG aot ox asaisie 9 9,301, 894 | 13, 701, 663 

531, 755 593, 054 10, 794, 025 6, 401, 543 218, 796 

i 435, 581 14, 2587928 | 6,062,418 | 263,641 

957, 218 668, 797 18, 349,386 | 5,146,927 | 428) 755 

212, 476 765, 215 16,927,090 | 3,968,469} 508, 212 
1, 649, 203 925,828 | 5,6181,900| 2,355,560 | 16,658,955 | 3,406,245} 479, 776 
1, 101, 815 714, 651 47, 363, 262 2, 820, 815 20, 240, 851 4,642,698 | 533,920 

942, 814 788, 241 46, 998, §12 | 2,535, 962 19, 177, 788 | 5,388,439 | 412,750 
1, 065, 771 566, 205 55, 879, 010 2, 396, 498 16, 378, 787 3 291 498 530, 659 
1, 426, 784 533. 182 47, 420; 095 | 2,585, 108 17, 2027 808 3 788, 740 | 558,690 
1, 283, 406 872, 192 48, 286, 285 | 2,310, 275 15, 894) 813 3, 856, 623 | 486, 411 
1,343,607 | 1,066,253} 57,586,378 | 2,438,556 | 15,981,253 | 3,517,046 | 552, 548 
1, 623, 964 803,346 | 51,120,171 | 2,560,966 | 15,854,676] 3,278,110) 600, 865 
1, 548, 130 900,812! 61, 696, 949 2, 712, 732 19, 532, 583 | 4,883,506 | 463,440 
1, 357, 822 977, 376 52, 583, 016 2 170, 177 17, 502, 028} 2,950, 528 383; 309 
1, 684, 489 928, 197 49, 783, 771 2) 144) 318 15, 587, 737 2, 245; 196 451, 721 
2; 031,608 | 1, 019, 411 65, 725, 595 2, 189, 607 14, 817, 751 2, 673, 887 499, 547 
2,306,680 | 1,161,591] 64,162,599 | 2,474,460} 19,599, 241 M fee. 406, 954 
2, 550, 308 1, 710, 095 89, 005, 624 2, 806, 046 21, 093, 597 34° 502 477, 135 
2, 405, 296 "867; 805 | 77,150,535 | 2,417, 950 18, 900; 704 29° 859 411, 307 
1, 129, 205 620, 043 | 39,297,268 | 1,372, 316 9, 464, 120 6 118 167, 671 
1,177, 331 611, 556 | 57,537,610 | 1,571, 279 9, 310, 268 9’ 628 191, 577 
1,041,845 | 1, 079, 510 | 61,469, 225 ig 638, 590 8, 841; 875 7993 177, 072 
1, 067, 709 ie 758, 667 | 63, 207, 351 7 070, 929 5 095, 124 7 498 98; 791 
ibs 077, 973 3% 027; 701 62; 538, 922 ” sai? 77 8, 063, 578 i 021 86, 770 


1 Including “Joists and scantling’’ prior to 1884. 
_154887°—ypBx 1919——45t 
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Tasue 276.—Imports of selected forest products, 1852-1919. 


Lumber. 
Year ending | Camphor, India Rubber Boards, 
June 30— crude. rubber. gums, total. deals, 


Average: 

1852-1856. ... 

1857-1861...-. 

1862-1866... 

re pei yh me Con Rt BE 17.880, 980 foc... sete ser es tee ee 
IS eASTae: ah ene | ae 12; 631,388 | 564, 642 
1877-1881... .| 1,515,614 15,610,634 | 417,907 
1882-1886..... 1, ORSSGUS ee eee 24,430,997! 577,728 
1887-1801 ...| . 2,273,883 |....s00220203- 33, 226,520 | 646, 745 
1892-1896. ...| 1,491/902 | 38,359,547 | 39,671,553 | 661,495 
1897-1901....| 18587018 | 47,469,136 | 52,974,744 | 566, 394 


2’ 139,183 | 57,903,641 | 75, 908, 633 727, 205 
2; 939,167] 80,129,567] 121,504,098 899; 659 


4,175,784 | 55,275,529 | 64,927,176 | 490,820 
1,831,058 | 50,413,481 | 67,790,069 | 665,603 
25.472; 440} 55,010,571 | 69,311,678 720, 937 
2819,673 | 59,015,551| 74,327,584 589, 232 
1,904,002 | 67,234,256 | 87,004, 384 710, 538 


1,668, 744 | 157,844,345 | 81,109, 451 949, 717 
3, 138,070 | 176,963,838 | 106,747,589 934, 195 
2)814, 299 | 162/2337160| — 85, 309, 625 791, 288 
1,996,499 | 2287359895] 114,598, 768 846, 024 
3,006, 648 | 1101, 0447681 | 154,620,629 | 1,054,416 
3,726,319 | 72,046,260 | 145,743, 880 872; 374 642,582] 15,494,940} 491,873 


2,154,646 | 110,210,173] 175, 965, 538 905, 275 514,657 | 18,745,771| 477,508 
3, 709, 264 | 113,384,359 | 170,747,339 | 1,090,628} 560,297] 21,9127015| 502,913 
3,476,908 | 131,995, 742| 161,777,250] 928, 873 895,038] 16,719,756] 508,360 
3,729,207 | 172,068,428 | 196,121,979| — 939,322] 1,487,116] 24°153'363| 587,922 
4,574, 430 | 267,775,557 | 304,182,814 | 1,218,068| 1,769,333 | 2578177509| 507,048 
6, 84,950 | 333,373,711} 364,913,711 | 1,175,319| 1,9247139 | 3275307502| 6997475 
3, 638, 384 | 389, 599,015 | 414,983,610 | 1,282,701| 1,878,465 | 22/9137256| 5047 152 


TNE) conconan 2,622,792 | 402,471,531 | 422, 215, 004 980,010 | 1,757,170 | 14,268,653} 165,031 


1 Includes “‘ Gutta-percha”’ only, for 1867. 
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BLE 277.—Principal farm products imported from specified countries into the United 
‘States, 1917-1919. 


Year ending June 30— 
Country of origin and article. 1917 1918 1919 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
u 
Brazil: 
Cocoa (crude)....pounds..| 51,461,624 | $4,959,064 | 91,351,529 $8, 383,383 52,038,036 | $5,182,614 
Cotleote emer see do....| 907,197,562 | 85,761,395 | 743,958,456 | 60,890,926 | 571,921; 573 | 76, 425, 701 
British West Indies: 
Bananas ........ bunches..| 2,191, 516 677,129 | 2,064,274 727,747 | 5,441,461 | 1,886, 894 
Caccaiece acne pounds..| 60,139,918 | 7,323,005 | 51,438,970 | 6,295,562 | 21,625,543 | 3,715, 014 
@anadaN Teas ec. c-.- doses , 160, 459 1, 084, 134 1,914, 169 647, 712 2} 375, 497 851, 244 
hina Des 2s. ee ces do....| 19,810,428 3; 109, 912 | 21,082,866 | 4, 361, 557 10, 322, 467 | 2,475,221 
Colombia: Coffee... -.. do...-.| 150, 591, 659 17, 971, 874 112? 159, 390 13, 108, 462 121) 416, 418 | 18,644,355 
uba: 
Bananas. -...... bunches. . 2,184,110 837, 251 1,151,165 482, 046 1, 267, 440 506, 253 
Sugar ents ani rate 4, 669, 097, 398 |204, 521, 160 |4,560,749,643 |219, 461,319 |5,488,711,032 |290, 732,477 
Dominican Republic: Cocoa 
acta ounds. - 61,443,869 | 7,202,747 | 39,851,184} 3,660,091 | 39,406,460] 5,014,098 
Pp ? , a 
Ecuador: Cocoa--.-.. do....| 67,227,698 | 8,178,778 | 76,786,657 | 7,975,868 | 57,123,389 | 6,362,240 
apa 
Cheseess eee ee do....| 1,937,341 754,012 | 1,026, 117 528, 926 452, 452 394, 337 
Olive oil (salad). . gallons. Z 726,771 | 1,211,731 227,617 576, 602 60, 533 214, 650 
taly: 
@heesé.<2...52.2% polnds. -| 8,482,280 | 2,545,286 16, 044 7, 883 57 23 
Macaroni BOOS 2,431,910 191, 845 484 SON cicbacle Sawiste pate saline 
Olive oil (Salad).-gallons..| 2,882,535 | 4,770,315 200, 403 467, 692 628 920 
Japan: RBA seca wee pounds..| 52,418, 963 8,825,089 | 52,996, 471 9, 511, 283 57,600,251 | 13,420, 067 
Mexico: Coffee. .... ..-do....| 54,908,223] 6,382,845 | 31,118,513 | 3,336,131 | 21,963,490 | 3,417,612 
Netherlands: 
CHGOSC== <..5c~ ow ess do. 249,371 |" 68,645 eek cecicsenle celeste onc si 
a eae ae 150, 000 LS, OOO eaiames siaciaislelle see aanmiee ie 
ippine Islands: Sugar, 
ekieetcecse seuss ounds..] 267,891,954 | 8,382,562 | 173,600,941 | 7,913,247 
Portugal: Cocoa. ine 16,551,624 | 2,148,191 "134, ”"20, 912 
Spain 
Olive oil (salad) . . gallons. . 3, 776, 581 4,350, 747 2,091,400 | 2,783,691 , 203, 
Goat pads mee ra “| 138697360 | 13621}021 ” 306,152 | "845,714 884,480 | 1;090, 668 
ale ic am mn -do..-.| 1,640,656 Be Lee pbeacsnd noc pses = sees) aceeme resco) Sepeeccecee 
ited Kingdom: 
neg see ceees dessese 11, 650, 811 1, 460, 314 1,038, 142 113, 304 695, 082 84, 703 
a eetiae = 22, doee-\'0 13,857, 721 |" 3,809,507 487,063 248, 678 13,738 4) 754 


ne SEE UUEE IEEE IEEE ISEINIIIESESESESSRSSSE 
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Tapim 278.—Principal farm products exported to specified countries from the United 
States, 1917-1919: 


Year ending June 30— 
Country to which consigned, As rs | 
and article. ets a ee 
7 | | 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
> | 
Belgium: | | ‘ 
Cornet aaa pushels..| 581,371 | $590,771 | 3,714,233 | $7,277,381 | 1,567,631 | $2,358, 829 
Wiheaton: eepen seats do....| 2,698,044 | 4,887,416 | 6,007,986 | 13,674,261 | 25,972,439 | 63, 244, 189 
BACOue pea ate ees pounds. .| 6572197598 | 8/508, 658 | 68, 670,327 | 17,200,008 |109, 590, 712 | 33, 041, 028 
. Hams and shoulders. .do....|.......-.--- ie AR ere oe les See wee ite $2 Se oes 32, 583, 389 9,350, 246 
Tareas Beene es Se do....| 96,761,185 | 13,815, 450 |116, 154,490 | 28, 105,585 |190, 769,671 | 55,465,477 
Braril : Wheat flour... barrels..| 301,614 | 2,743,818 | 101,927 | 1,149,284 31, 639 373, 956 
Corti seee eee bushels..| 15,724, 838°) 16,158,665 | 7,895,892 | 13,127,564 | 8,939,735 | 12,678,373 
Wheat ss. eee oes. do....| 4,714,836 | 9,856,529| °252/540| 577,965 | 26,484,027 | 61,442, 170 
Wheat flour........ barrels. . 77,115 | 580,326 83,334 | 884,042 193,025 | 2,093; 737 
Bacowss sss seeee pounds... --|118, 709, 847 | 21,366,115 | 42,837, 136 | 11,744,199 | 26,186,013 | 8, 289, 205 
Hams and shoulders. .do-.. 5,617,090 | 1,021, 892 14, 286,628 | 3,787,253 | 6,973, 844 2,035, 163 
WIE era tee THe rtp ee ert fea ee 
c : 68 065 5 
ae “Wheat flour. .. barrels... 9) 806 g 44) 532 275 ; 2; ol ae rs i $a: ae 
fihane, .cpkt Qe oye DW AE ee eee eee a. SI gi ramen anes an a 
Cons fied te. bushels..| 2,819,278 | 2,948,100} 1,142,293 | 2,094,937 | 1,453,801 | 2,457 
Wheat flour........ barrels..| 1,016,675 | 8,661,925| 679,689 | 7,733,557 | 1,058,028 11 632 oat 
[Bacone esse eee po ounds.. 14,914,902 | 2/533, 943 | 20,293,559 | 5,521,432 | 9,154,147] 2/511,016 
Hams and shoulders..do....| 9,867,826 | 1,880,230 | 9,990,141 | 2,669,458 | 7,641,206| 2,446,745 
And: © 51S Ser do....| 43,732,924 | 88197512 | 52/574, 2978 | 14,337,227 | 25,572,370 | 7,831,033 
peat, pickled... --do... 700, 1,145,958 | 8,935,072 | 2,148,796 | 6,694,491 | 1, 706, 558 
en ae OMe sees bushels’: |= 7,075) 254s||. 9-205, 072\|aa5-e8 See eee eae on 333, 910 601, 038 
Wilicut = seemeeeee es bushels. .| 16, 253, 262 | 31,698,762 | 3,837,927 | 9,428,203 | 13,297,243 | 31, 41: 
; = : 1, 41 
Bacon ee ECE BIS pounds... 7, 085, 622 12, 062, 410 | 73,531,892 | 197301977 |220,390, 525 | 62, 60 76 
Hats sirgsat gio | eee 2 | 10,712; 463 | 33, 427/329 | 8, 603,286 | 89; 806, 249 | 25,751, 901 
Mange barrels. . 61,800 | 306,756 1,250 13,825} 1, 506 | 15, 822 
Wileat-» eens bushels. .| 13,746, 512 | 26,743,498 | 6,756,191 | 15,579 3 | 77,427, 165 
Lard een pounds..| 4)981}846 | 1,058,998 | 2,136,645| 506, ni| ra | 2 ease 
Japan: Wheat flour...barrels..| 4, = 35, . en | eo se 
Mexico: arrels 4, 083 35, 652 69 794 SS eae es [tetteeeteeee 
ork, 5 eee 2, 530,699 | 3,133,806 | 3,272,754 71 717| 2,6 
Wheat ee ea aS dos.2: 54,597| ° 83,535| ” 2)196 ge 3 849 pe ee 
efi ae ok -| 13,261,559 | 2,270,025 | 6,957,993 | 1,625,892 | 16,630,794 | 4,838,200 
ORT cas cen acaiente --| 7,923,706 | 8, 237,912 6 
Wikeat’ sc Saerteee do....| 19, 127,675 | 37, 946,031 3 oO! Bt 9 oon et 
Wheat flour........ *591) 182 | 4/087, 784 1,117, 018 13° 969° 744 
Bacon. .-.-.2.2.... 10, 625,101 | 1,501,376 22) 476,538 | 6,985, 756 
ne eee Ree ee See d 20,446,110 | 2838) 460 17,683,052 | 5,623, 
Lard, neutral. .... : 2,657,914 | 432) 566 "| "B $907 968 | 12795° 071 
Oleo! ail) oF cok. eens: d 8,081,795 | 1,201,373 , 490, , 795, O71 
Norway: Oleo oil o....| 15,907,144 | 2) 745, 117 33719 51300 
Pie Islands: Wheat pe re ease Ey 
76,089 | 420, 480 549 5, 442 6, 039 65, 403 
-| 24,493, 817 | 27, 860,538 | 21, 197,784 | 39,118,255 | 2, 
-| 67, 976, 120 |139; 429, 196 | 15, 129° 803 | 36,470,014 | 66, ae pe 156° 153’ tos 
3, 015, 525 | 21,947,731 | 10,055, 827 |112' 664. 938 | 10,745;.508 | 119° 094, 414 
- -|846, 758, 407 | 65, 192, 174 |533, 135, 385 |147, 983, 735 |658, 341) 849 | 207,507,365 
217, 434, 561 | 40, 800, 138 |372, 722, 508 | 95, 792, 492 |416, 227,806 | 128,077,781 
178, 110, 633 } 32,816, 184 |159, 959, 165 | 38.855, 685 |287, 257/312 | 79,607, 649 
.| 31, 761,124 | 5,316, 644 | 48, 244) 317 | 10, 184, 472 | 27,919,586 | 70487370 
6,058,672 | 929,881 | 1,903,144} °447,141 | 2) 9817972 880, 493 
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TABLE 279.—Shipments of principal domestic farm and forest products from the United 
States to Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1917-1919. 


[These shipments are not included in the domestic exports from or imports into the United States.] 


' Year ending June 30— 
Possession and article. 1917 1918 1919 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Valus. Quantity. Value. 
HAWAL. 
Dairy products. ..... pounds..} 5,537,968 | $878,816 | 4,057,847 | $878, 447 7 
Meat products =. eee a(S Pe REN 165 S17a| Oe eee 20 00, 107 eae = om 309 
Grain and grain products......|.. 2.2.2.2... ou 42 1022) | ues cea aia 3,039,729 }.............] 3,056,998 
ARs tk pounds..| 5,918,689 | 267,423 | 8,651,147 | 594698 | 9, 918, 602 717, 228 
A A ae es a A TB ERETY/ |fea abe ccce nites OY GPP Niel Reeeas oe ote ali so pbrv Ertan 
pounds..| 4,346,394 | 652,888] 5,692,110 | 1,062,646 | 6,582,822 | 1,215,430 
Meat prodnets.cie...-:-.-c..- se oe: Ae 314), 2R5A ee he re DsOL1,080u| aerate 4,786, 947 
Beans and dried peas-bushels. - 211,542 | ’ 964) 072 218, 608 | 1,259, 334 205,724 | 1,051; 289 
Grain and grain products.....-|..... fe epee 2 O86; SOOT k et 8 4.310180. Ieee ee 5,221, 972 
PR ICon ene Meares pounds. .| 154, 806,589 | 6,587,122 | 125, 131, 832 | 9,144,940 | 155,069, 940 | 11663, 992 
Spare Meare eee do....| 9,331,896 | 670,530 | 3,017,215 | 245,074 276, 172 24) 450 
Ho aceor mene n> fees ir 876-479\ | mTAB2“453° |, 92.003, 2940, 1637-872) eee eh ee ae ae 
Toure bane See es Hd bet oe O04. EIA chs eee if 0742002 | ee ee ee ae 914, 247 


TABLE 280.—Shipments of principal domestic farm products from Hawati and Porto 


Rico to the United States, 1917-1919. 


Year ending June 30— 
| 
Possession and article. 1917 1918 1919 
Quantity. Value. ; Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
HAWAII 
(Gir Stee a as iene eee ae es pounds. . 1, 987,035 | $297,972 1,968,080 | $275,733 5,623,145 | $925, 104 
Pineapples Gannie ts. 22s. ssl oes en sa. 2 =. W010; 022 Ne aene oe asians ShB04 8074s ees al 11, 989, 611 
iS [FELCN gee a pounds. .|1,162,605,056 |62, 741, 164 |1,080,908,797 /64, 108, 540 |1,215,594,766 |75, 511, 738 
PORTC RICO. 
Grapeiriite-. 22 --o:<=-- boxes. . 435, 890 939, 677 549, 825 | 1,120, 330 367, 369 739, 106 
FANGS: cache An, anon ars= G0zeee 502,313 | 1,008, 465 602, 987 | 1, 230, 984 373,679 769, 226 
IBimed DDL Osee ae ae ate I oce saa lide sec se es ONG ATH ts aces cao Snip BLT SANG os eee ores 458, 675 
Molasses and sirup-.--gallons..| 18,751,212 | 1,332,538 | 14,495,752 1,213,382 | 15,118,678 | 1,507, 101 
Shtike Spee Sees pounds. .| 977,377,996 |53, 987, 767 | 672,937,334 |41, 310, 845 703, 286,023 |48, 091, 799 
Pobacco: [eaf=.-i22.22-.- dors. 7, 958, 439 | 3,583,052 | 13,124,315 | 7,913, 67 12, 460, 316 | 7,259, 709 
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Taste 281.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


1910-1919. 
Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Article, and country to 
which consigned. , 
ve 
Average 1919 age 1919 
piece. 1917 1918 (prel) 1010 1917 | 1918 | (prey) 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Cattle: Number. Number. Number Number. 
Canada.....---------- 9,105 6, 382 
IM@XIGO: 2 ate.ci-tei= <li 7,341 4,324 
United Kingdom.....-. 66, 422 |...-.----...- 
Other countries. - .---- 4,757 2,681 
87, 625 13, 387 
24, 486 28, 546 
1,212 1, 000 
1,197 2, 659 
United Kingcom.....- §22 100, 110 
Other countries....-..- 656 146, 359 
ET OG ale rateveteiaa|stetateraie 28, 073 278, 674 
Butter: Pounds. Pounds. 
Camedia mer arr ecitiectera = 499, 942 1,323, 653 
Central American 
States and British % 
lon durass-a.22. 2 =~ 694, 345 814, 396 633, 753 439,950 | 16.2] 3.0] 3.6 13 
MERICON Lae etree oe 369, 271 558, 369 223, 091 430,156 | 8.6] 2.1] 1.3 1.3 
United Kingdom... 601,095 | 20,839,583 | 13,982,559 | 26,530,106 | 14.1] 77.7| 78.8| 78.6 
Venezuela......-.----- 599, 600 79, 785 6, 664,419] 14.0] .3] @) 2.0 
West Indies and Ber- 
MmuUdaeate pce ee 1,361,406 | 1,829,040] 1,380,404] 1,846,358] 31.8] 6.8| 7.8 5.5 
Other countries. ...-- ‘ 152,296 | 1,390,266| 1,465,008) 3,788,278] 3.6| 5.2| 8.2] 11.2 
Gini eee Jee 4,277,955 | 26,835,092 | 17,735,966 | 33,739,960 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Meat products: 
66 Aes 
eef, canned— 
United Kingdom..| 5,129,188 | 40,218,190] 46,375,149} 25,318,966 | 54.6 | 59.6| 47.6| 23.3 
Other countries...) 4,262,934 | 2773177935 | 50,968,134 | 83,170,506 | 45.4 | 40.4|52.4| 76.7 
Total wee ener 9,392,122 | 67,536,125 | 97,343,283 | 108, 489, 472 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0| 100.0 
Beef, fresh— ‘ 
Panamaseeee eee 5, 026, 662 235, 034 144, 442 257,400] 17.1) .1] (Q) Ai 
United Kingdom.... 23,410,437 | 125, 687, 523 | 285, 789,315 | 272,128,738 | 79.5 | 63.7 | 77.2 81.9 
Other countries. - . -- 1, 015, 203 71, 254) 544 , 099,143 | 59,819,038] 3.4 | 36.2 | 22.8 18.0 
Motalicyne sees cs 29, 452, 302 | 197,177,101 | 370,032,900 | 332,205,176 |100.0 {100.0 {100.0} 100.0 
Beef, pickled and other 
curead— 
Canada oes cease 1, 386, 090 9, 394, 712 2,623, 317 1,603,519 | 4.2] 16.2] 4 i 
Germany......-.... 3,617, 862 la ce eee eee ac Aniced 31: Og ay Steed Spee sa. 
Novtoun dans and 4,9 
aDrador. So... ses 41, 896 6, 802, 524 5, 505, 008 4,250,721 | 15.1 | 11.7 | 10.1 9.4 
United Kingdon. . 7,902,166 | 7,489,605} 4,205,204] 3,995,416 | 24.1 | 12.9| 7.7 8.9 
West Indies and 
Bermuda.....--.- 4, 548, 476 1, 868, 094 2, 245, 472 1,093,359 | 18.9] 3.2) °4.1 2.4 
Other countries... -. 10, 413,273 | 32,498,672 | 39,888,819} 34,124,846 | 31.7] 56.0] 73.3 75.0 
Total ac seaeee sees 32, 809,763 | 58,053,667 | 54,467,910 | 45,067,861 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 100.0 
Oleo oil 2=— 
DD enmanicirr cates aeos 5, 714, 442 2,764, 095 30, 000 5, 441, 183 
Germany... 20,068,008) |leeenae Sl eceanas See A de oe. 17:6 Re Bae sess 
Netherlands. 5740845 121s, O8Ie 795 1 eee cmeaa 29,694 | 50.2} 12.0|......| St 
Honey, Seiden acre Clean 8 aoe ao ee Le “ie 004 3,353,719 | 7.3 | 23.7] 1.4 5.7 
Bae eatalamaiecs 2 2 A ‘ 313 x fs c 
Turkey in Burope... Ey = ert ene Ee i ee EEA oaks 850, 970 oe pried ise oe 
nited Kingdom 9,117,005 | 31,761,124 | 48,244,317] 27,919,586 | 8.0] 47.3] 85.2| 47.2 
Other countries... .. 7,217,847 | 6,348,400 | 7,541; 754] 18,488'170| 6.4 3 133 313 
Totalen se ae 113,757,713 | 67,110,111 | 56,603,388 | 59, 092,322 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0| 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


4 For ‘‘Oleo oil” the average is for 4 years, 1911-1914. 
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TABLE 281.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the -United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Article, and country to 
which consigned. 


ANIMAL MATTER—CoOn, 


Beef, fresh—Con. 
er compounds— 


Usitsa Kingdom.... 
Other countries. -. .- 


United Kingdom. . 
Other countries. . 


United Kingdom. - 
Other countries. - - 


Pp 
United Kingdom... 
Other countries. - - 


Denmark -.c2.3-+-- 
Germany: 222 -- 
Netherlands......- 
INIOMWaer sce =a 
United Kingdom... 
Other countries. - - 


Pork, pickled— 


British Guiana... - 


United Kingdom. - 
Other countries. . - 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


Average 1919 rahe 
1910-1914, 1917 1918 (prel.) 1910 1917 | 1018 ee 
1914. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pownds. 
19, 793, 565 14, 164, 676 7, 735, 338 7,377,716 | 29.4 | 25.1 | 24.7 5.6 
5, 399, 201 6 863, 487 4, 441, 734 " 318, 879} 8.0] 12.2} 14.2 56 
20, 830, 150 13} 507, 936 4, 416, 476 58) 676, 804 | 30.9 | 24.0] 14.1 44.5 
21, 295, 941 21) 823° 394 14, 684, 834 58, 377, 104 | 31.7 | 38.7 | 47.0 44.3 
67,318,857 | 56,359,493 | 31,278,382 | 131,750,503 {100.0 [100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
4,901,373 | 65,219,598 | 68,670,327 | 109,590,712} 2.7] 9.8] 8.4 8.8 
4,964, 662 | 118,709,847 | 42,837,136 | 26,186,013! 2.7] 17.8] 5.3 Dsl 
7, 696, 815 14,914,902 | 20,293, 559 9,154, 147 A i Qa Mah ad 
2, 689, 203 rig 035, 622 TEM 531) 892 | 220,390, 525 2,5. 105 9.0 L728 
7,560,557 | 19,378,346 m4, 459,980 | 80,552,049] 4.1] 2.9] 9.1 6.5 
4, 408, 989 10, 625, IOVS Soe oes 22,476,538 | 2.4 Li Gu|(eecpes 1.8 
3, 637, 518 8, 296, 500 “95, 243 | 18,182,066} 2.0) 1.2] () 105. 
1, 909, 280 1, 065, 440 48 | 33,460, 542 1.0 =2)| () Deh 
133; 760, 286 | 346,758, 407 | 533, 135,385 | 658,341,849 | 73.3 | 52.0] 65.4] 53.1 
-10, 945, 409 5 148, 209 2,340,854 | 61,206,532] 6.1 8 13 5.0 
182, 474, 092 | 667, 151,972 | 815,294, 424 |1,239,540,973 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
1G 800; 470i roen ene secliase sesh se eee! 32;,0807,309. 1) 4s Calysccceloe sees 4.9 
4,509,867] 5,617,090] 14,286,628] 6,973,844] 2.7] 2.1] 3.4 1.0 
4696, 184 | 9,867,826] 9,990,141] 7,641,206] 2.8] 3.7] 2.4 ih 
143, 087, 022 | 217,434,561 | 372,722,508 | 416,227,806 | 85.8 | 81.5 | 88.8 62.3 
6, 656, 591 | 33,737,104 | 22,572,592 | 204,421,774} 4.0] 12.7] 5.4 30.7 
166, 813,134 | 266, 656, 581 | 419,571, 869 | 667,848,019 |100.0 |100.0 }100.0] 100.0 
.17,076,171 | 96,761,185 | 116,154, 490 | 190,769,671 | 3.6 | 21.8 | 29.6 26.3 
10, 181, 941 5, 375, 768 ” 3937 977 B 565, 054] 2.1] 1.2 2 -5 
41,378, 503 48, 732) 924 | 52, 574, 278 25, 572, 370] 8.7] 11.0] 13.4 3.5 
2, 480, 647 ” 841) 110 75,000 | 22°255,753| .5| .2] Q) 3.1 
3,369,460] 3,842°692| 1,810,527| 13307,588) .7| .9| \/5 oe 
12,089,618 | 54,967,832 | 337427/329| 89,806,249] 2.5|12.4| 8.5| 12.4 
VST AS Nee Sem Ie SIN eee atl See Re Re 30.0122 Sacheeeae inne 
4,655,944 | 4,981,846] 2,136,645 D270) adh Oil) tas | men bea) 
7,000,932 | 13,261)559| 6,957,993 | 16,630,794| 1.5] 3.0] 1.8 2.3 
3675016320, | 20,446,110 | aeea- ae ooo 17683) 052 177s |e 4kGll eee 2.4 
2,784,573 | 2,082,555} 1,400, 455 661,815 | 4.61) ee5t 0.4 .8 
169, 176, 230 | 178,110,633 | 159,959,165 | 287, 257, 312 | 35.7 | 40.0} 40.8 39.6 
25, 348, 135 15, 365, 326 17, 116, 496 70, 166, 940} 5.4 3.3 4.3 8.9 
474, 354,914 | 444,769, 540 | 392, 506,355 | 725, 577, 868 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
2, 250, 893 TU ZZ 400 Nie Sarat teeta a 4,026,247 | 5.2} 5.81]-.--.-- 23.1 
GDI SAAD Heme ee ean) coe cee nel eae. oi ae PX} eee] | Soares oer 
DOTS ADS nD ObTe Od | weseen es 5, 490,968 | 57.6 | 15.1 ]...... 31.6 
2, 679, 054 3, 234, 094 322, 932 1,072,748 | 6.1 | 18.4 lo 6.2 
1,871,448 | 8,627,547] 3,495,665 | 3,092,009] 4.3] 49.1] 82.1] 17.8 
2,463,857 | 2,034, 186 ”439,932 | 3,713,916 | 5.6| 11.6] 10.3] 21.3 
43,571,550 | 17,576,240 | 4,258,529 | 17,395, 888 |100. 0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1, 539, 772 1, 083, 300 863, 280 779,550 | 3.2) 2.3] 2.6 2.5 
10, 117, 759 16, 929, 411 13, 689, 396 8, 186, 862 | 21.0 | 36.0 | 41.2 26.0 
7,286,791 | 7,700,421 | 8,935,072] 6,604,491 | 15.1] 16.4] 26.9] 21.2 
1, 818, 119 772, 310 SSE LOO eae ails spel ae BUS. lhe elev teed 4a cee a eee 
5, 920, 365 6, 262, 085 3, 220, 600 5,705, 596 | 12.3 | 13.3) 9.7 18.1 
1, 426, 085 618, 416 276, 782 "105; 100} 3.0 1.3 8 <3 
10, 225, 205 6, 058, 672 ile 903, 144 2,981,272 | 21.2] 12.9] 5.7 9.5 
9,939,933 | 7,568,106 | 3,852,038 7,051,626 | 20.4| 16.2| 11.7] 22.4 
48,274,929 | 46,992,721 | 33,221,502 | 31,504,497 /100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


2 For “Lard, neutral,’ the average is for 4 years, 1911-1914. 
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Tapin 281.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Article, and country to 
which consigned. | | 
Aver 
Average, 1919 age, 1919 
1910-1914. 1917 1918 (prel.) |1910-| 1927 | 198 | pret.) 
| 914. 
VEGETABLE MATTER. | 
Cotton: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. ~ Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary....--| 48,200,615 |...----------|--.---------- 27,692,080") | 1. 1 eee 1.0 
Belwinm sec bce eee 91, 891, Pylon See ed ee ee eee 36, 325, CAN hale a: et es ee? ee 1.3 
Canadad. sorehcacc sees 76, 708, 788 | 93,600,456 | 124, 986, 426 101, 507, 722 1.7 13-0) S42 ao 
ae ight ce avreteaots ee, ie 527, 874, 622 | 329, 276,533 382, 786, 580 | 12.3 | 17.1] 14.2 14.0 
OVUM ATE Yes ate = ela Sa ie| Lod AIA OOOM oe Scie 2 oe Sel cele arena ee 28594 =2 sehen eee ae 
Wtaliyn ss ta acereinas ce 959, 388, 023 343,578, 824 | 184,606,646 | 261,139,624 | 5.7} 11.1] 8.0 9.6 
Jap RNs. soe aes i438) 287, 700 265, 445, 968 | 291,772,827 | 404,656,654 | 3.4| 8.6] 12.6 14.8 
IMesicovse. 2524.2 522%.5 10, 601, 091 2 648, 957 5, 353, 162 853, 483 «2 ae! 2 @) 
Netherlands.........-- 12; 177, 934 31, 030, 490 5,049, 224 |. 28,974, 704 a i ae a! 2 g PR 
Russia, European. -.-. 43, 788, 355 “4, 594, 286 7, 972, 533 155,015 |} 1.0 Re) -3 Q) 
Spatinsae at. 5-0 er ey 134’ 932) 086 | 197) 046,594 | 129,596,749 | 140,671,300] 3.1| 6.4] 5.6 5.1 
Sweden! res ease ce 18, 142, 436 53, 040, 674 517,866 | 44, 196, 386 A Le (@) 1.6 
See Sin eh tas [Paine |esrvee | 8 | G3 | at] 
ries....... , 187, ,458, , 261, 09 eee oo fae 2.4 
Motalien-setee ee 4,419,802,157 |3,088,080,786 |2,320,511,665 2,733,683,125 |100. 0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Fruits: 
Apples, dried— 
Germaniye sess. 2555 We VES SY dil aR -| 49.7 
Netherlands.........| 9,612,942 187, 286 90 £47 Shee ee 
Other countries... . 8, 050; 439 | 10, 170, 505 22.9 | 98.2 {100.0 j.....-. 
Motaliee eee ee 35, 137,213 | 10,357,791 | 2,602,590 | 19,313, 882 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0| 100. 
A ple en BO al ge hie Barrels. Barrels. : 
dnesbietaa a atein’ 4 4,955 457, 948 065 . 
eee HES nea 1 157, 020 Stet bore NAA ae dad 7 bel Opes ney 10. : ee pei nia 
nite om... 020,968 | 1,147, 412 1,766 | 1,016,945 | 65.8| 65.9| .3| 64.5 
Other countries..... 7151) 834 ” 277; 630 175, 695 904738] 9.8| 16.0| 27.6] 18.7 
Motal ween ee ee 1,551,253 | 1, 739, 997 635,409 | 1,576,748 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Apricots, dried— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pound 
B jelgium Bisa ak ee 1,356; 875 |----- gai pas" OLcSRE SRE ULC B36" nee 
ase A aoa , 117, 625 51,012 | 1,388,275 | 1,529,328 | 5.7| 7.6| 26.5] Ths 
See ae 2, 538, 256 5, 754, 643 "465,525 | 3,720,208 13.2 58.5| 891] 17.8 
Netherlands.........| 2,204,930] $45 0310S ae eee ees 206, 230 | 11.3] 3.5|......) 1.0 
3 3 ;OO0N eae Sao NOS ees Ss eeeetee 323: Joncas 1.0 
pee Kingdom... 5,552, 246 614, 139 787,913 4, 925, 910 | 28.6] 6.2] 15.1 23.5 
er countries ..... | 1,839, 506 2; 376, 294 2, 587, 905 10, 593, 538 | 9.5 | 24.2 | 49.5 50.4 
Total saccrsmaecae eee 9, 841,119 5, 229,618 | 20,975, 214 }100.0 }100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Oranges— Bores. Boves is Boxes Bo 
Cinadase teeta 1,135,194] 1,726,394 | 1,190,629 153 
Other countries... ... * 50, 988 ” 123 978 *" 49, 848 Nee One ae 33 ve ee 
Tgtal. wa ce cecee 1, 186, 182 1, 850, 372 1, 240, 477 1, 402, 180 |100. 0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Prunes— Pounds Pound 
Belgium Peet es tcegd 55.905, 905 EBA b we ys) eee ei: : 
is ,327,559 | 11,112,297 | 18,025,903 | 7,873,557 | 14.1] 18.6 | 54.7| 13.3 
ote 10, 226, 468 23) 852,707 | 2490874 | 8,891,717 | 12.7 | 40.0 76 ine 
Netherlands. 7, 238° 048 |” "830,580 |.2202222220) Tiaras | OP le 3 
Unite 1 Kingdom... ‘ me 965 10, 765,070] 4,827,806 | 18,830,926 |-11.0] 18.0] 14.7| 31.9 
ee 3,584,557 | 7,581,963 | 23,288,813 | 10.4 | 22.8] 23.0] 39.6 
Totalevees. = ese 80,427,650 | 59,645,141 32,926,546 | 59. 
A F i = , 072, 436 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 100.0 
Fruits canned— Dollars. | Dollars ~~ Dollars D ~s 
é 5 ollars. 
Ce one ? oa? ee 3,627, 823 3, 029, 606 9,909,951 | 68.5 | 59.1] 43.1 67.9 
ae 2,510,869} 3,994,860 | 4,685,752 | 31.5 | 40.9 | 56.9] 32.1 
Totalivcceleseeeeees 3, 963, 649 6, 138, 692 7,024, 466 | 14,595, 703 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100.00} 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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7138 


ported from the United States, 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
: Year endi 
Article, and country to va dee es 
which consigned. 
Average 1919 ee 
, age 1919 
1910-1914. 1917 1918 (prel.) | 1910-| 1917 | 1918 | (ret) 
1914, 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Glucose and grapesugar:| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Argentina. 5. 2...<.% 5,571,728 | 2,751,150] 1,950,255 | 1,205,320] 3.1] 1.3] 2.0 1.0 
British Oceania... .... 8,631,878 | 1,729, 816 PV ISIVA)| ere ante 5 ACSA RS Sie Ops eit 
United Kingdom.....- 145,950,270 | 160,716,035 | 55,825,847 | 62,687,250 | 80.8 | 74.8] 57.0] 52.7 
Other countries... ...-. 20,370,027 | 49,776,314 | 39,637,180 | 54,942,921 | 11.3 | 23.1 | 40.5 | 46.3 
sotelee ate. ek 180,523,903 | 214,973,315 | 97,858,301 | 118,835,491 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Grain and grain prod- x 
ucts: 
Corn— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Meleininiese- 2. ae 1,387, 953 581,371 | 3,714,288 | | 1,567,631 | 3.5] ° .9:| 9.1 9.4 
Canada......-....---| 8,379,334] 15,724,838] 7,895,892] 8,939,735 | 21.0 | 24.3]19.3| 53.3 
(CTC eee Seer eee 2,300,521] -2,819,278| 1,142,293| 1,453,801| 5.8| 4.4] 2.8 8.7 
ADE Sais 3 cage eee 2, 493, 820 Wy O10, 204-458 os cea ee 333,910 | 6.3] 10.9 |....-. 2.0 
MORMANY om. eos. Reads DO4 Ne ear aS oe oo meee Sul osapeiaeer ence ate a ee |e Bel Suscuse 
Meaxicos: 2000s oc 2,500,803 | 2,530,699] 3,272,754] 1,214,717] 6.3] 3.9] 8.0 7.3 
Netherlands........- 5, 111, 282 7,923, 706 246, 004 100,168 | 12.8} 12.2 6 .6 
United Kingdom....| 10,906,171 | 4,493,817] 21,197,784] 2,522,397 | 27.4] 37.8] 51.7| 15.1 
Other countries - ---- 1, 498, 252 3, 571, 879 3,528, 867 555,179 | 3.8] 5.6] 8.5 3.6 
PRopalbeeetee Al... 39,809,690 | 64,720,842} 40,997,827 | 16,687,538 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Wheat— , 
Belg soseci: = 25 7,195, 138 2,698, 044 6,007,986 | 25,972,439 | 12.6] 1.8] 17.6 14.5 
Garatine sts: toss se 1,776,247 | 4,714, 836 252,540 | 26,484,027) 3,1] 3.1] . 14.8 
Tir Ogee 2 2 Se 3,001,698 | 16,253,262] 3,837,927] 13,297,243 | 5.3] 10.8| 11.2 7.4 
Germatly. 2.22 ==. =- GE OS occas Se ee elegans ae ae a tel oe See ae LORS. |enreeee| meets] eames 
Ttalys-=25. rag Se 2, 367,307 | 13,746,512| 6,756,191| 32,689,845] 4.2] 9.2] 19.8] 18.3 
TET Eaee ee Sia Us Gans ilipa Soe SURE a Sadi lllS ay Set Oe wel MO pre ac Ee oer ee a ie me 
MGX1C0. = 4.2.56 sone = 1, 178, 864 54,597 De1OGN Rete nae eee 2) tl | Sa yaaa 
Netherlands.........| 8,350,709 | 19,127,675 155,550 | 3,904,617 | 14.7| 12.8] <5 2.2 
United Kingdom....| 21,806,112] 67,976,120] 15,129,803 | 66,147,422 | 38.3] 45.4 | 44.3 37.0 
Other countries. ...-. 2,744,498 | 25, 260, 381 1,976,730 | 10,087,080} 4.8] 16.9] 5.9 5.8 
otal ee eetere ws 56,913, 228 | 149,831,427 | 34,118, 853 | 178,582,673 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Vheat flour— Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Brazile ote Jeane: ae 567, 444 301, 614 101, 927 31, 639 §.3 | 2.5 5 
British West Indies. 472, 953 372, 242 10645072 || seer ee ae 2A We sS se OH ae 52 
Canadases. 242... 82, 821 77, 115 83, 334 193°095 (0S) “61 Mead 8 
Ohind sie. 263, 882 9, 806 75 || Pe ae ns ae 215 | ed Lyn oma a 
Gipa ee eee eee 856,239 | 1,016, 675 679,689 | 1,058,028] 8.0] 8.5] 3. 4.4 
inland eaceae es = 243, 856 Apna Aida PSS AE Raw aie Re au ea Ra 2:8 Pee sea sao! O9 
GOmnatveces cesta) | LOM AOE Voi ac wc o soci | emo ces sane“ a|acaneess sean Bio eens las creer in sacns 
oat. Mery te 233, 932 127, 458 10, 924 138,564| 2.2] 11] (2 6 
Hongkong......----- 1, 121, 139 61, 1, 250 E 10.5 5 i ene 
fv tee ee eee 612, 879 4,083 Co ee ee Be es 1 (3) 
Netherlands......--- 818, 637 591, 182 69, 253 LUN, 018 |) 0 5.0) AL 4.6 
Norway.......------ 212, 713 715, 077 214, 810 185,345 | 2.0] 6.0] 1.0 .8 
Philippine Islands...| + _ 278,717 76, 089 549 6,039 | 2.6 A (5) (1) 
United Kingdom....| 2,712,639] 2,015,525 | 10,055,827] 10,745,508 | 25.4 | 25.2] 46.0) 44.4 
Other countries... -- 2,013,327 | 5,574,112 | 10,465,537 | 10,713,420 | 18.8 | 46.8] 47.8] 44.3 
aNobalure te peo od 10,678,635 | 11,942,778 | 21,879,951 | 24,190,092 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Hops: Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
British Oceania.....-- 516, 882 451, 189 3.3 9.4 9 Fea ee 
CANS dates. cee - se neas 968, 680 801, 162 6. 2 16.6 6: Oar 2 
United Kingdom.....- 13, 880, 669 823, 654 89.3] 17.1) 2.9]....... 
Other countries. - --- ae 181, 525 2, 748, 871 D2 TeBGSO Wer ..8: || mien cee 
TOtdl cass ce sas = <2 15, 547, 756 4, 824, 876 8, 494,579 7, 466, 952 }100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 281.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


wee 


Article, and country to 


which consigned. 


VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 


Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal: 
Cottonseed— 


Germany soca ont 
Netherlands.......-- 
IN'OUWAY seer eee ce ae 
United Kingdom... : 
Other countries 


United inet eet 
Other countries 


Oils, vegetable: 

Cottonseed— 
Argentina. .......... 
Austria-Hungary... 
Belgium 
Canadas seca osseses 


TANCE asa oee cas ac 
Germany. 5.26 scna.)- 
Rial viens as eee ae oe 
Moxiconat a tii seis 
Netherlands........ 


Turkey, European. . 
United Kingdom.... 
Uruguayeess. sock 
Other countries 


Cane 


Saar 
nited Kingdom...... 
Other countries 


1 Leaf 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
roe 1919 
ven 1919 age, 

ees 1917 1918 (prel.) | 1910- 1917 | 1918 | (prel.) 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

S009: 0351|. ar areal eee ee eee ee ieee 32 2S eee 
335, 176, 189 | 673,151,482 | 4,704,000 | 33, 839, 215 | 35.9 | 58.5| 10.5 | 26.9 
EY sake CO ae es IN we ple een eta Caer 2 Oa 2 ale os ae 

55, 979. 799i |iu asp 231 BBO |e ee ee | eee 650 i250) eee eee eee 

PBAO1G 191 Le 71,814, 063 lek asst es | ene eee 3:0 | 622 1222 hee ae 
146, 111, 558 | 219) 530,899 | 19, 751, 335, 117,695,310 | 15.7 | 19.1 | 44.2| 37.8 

21; 908; 452 | 162° 430, 467 | 20, 225; 458"| 110,091,580 | 2.3] 14.2| 45.3] 35.3 
933, 288, 496 |1,150,159,691 | 44, 680, 793 | 311, 626, 105 | 100.0/100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
DREAD 55. 020 pee eee WO Rare Pesert Pe ot Ss 

34,587,191 | 4, 408, 251 p a ess Re a 
280, 782, 728 | 292 984) 477 ; : 4] 54. 3 9.0 

42,781,016 | 86, 400,787 | 98,785,060 | 34,868,513! 6.5 65.2| 17.2 

14) 712; 925 | 153,190,879 | 52) 166, 261 | 1497 570,377 | 2.2 S42 bie Tan 
661, 818, 880 | 536,984,394 | 151,399,977 | 202, 788, 273 |100.0 100.0} 100.0 

9,300,144 | - 2,863,997 | 1,971,552 944,835 | 3.4 2.0 & 

FSC WTA eae a fa km be dl glia 1.333. eee 

ure ae Nil", Betage 1,018; 920) (1b ae 6 

40, 902, 325 | 40,859,087 | 33,473,443 | 7.5 40.5 | 18.7 

1, 787,089 | 1,912,903] 1,882,852] 1.6 1.9 14 

8,710,957 | 11,077,844| 47444°633 | 1.3 11.0 25 

3,187,870 | 7,021,545 | 3,538,879] 5.3 7.0 2.0 

Se oe a i Mees Se Bo Rg A 4.9.1 2+2 BU SEME Deae 

SOSL 27s tetemea ce Sue 11, 213°437 | 102i ners ee 6.3 

918, 959 229, 847 799, 8.1 2 7 

28.034 \870u|-ae a eae 25, 529, 200 | 21.5] 17.6 |.._..- 14.3 

33, 591, 436 572,765 | 8, 486,421 | 2.8 : 4.7 

Pet ete eee Baan | RR cae 1: |S ae 

IT QOKOB1s| aS calccenee SuVetngee tye mem el eee ers SP 3.4)|_.3 tee ee 

39, 832,247 | 14,172,497 | 27,888,581 | 47,736,329 | 14.7 27.7 | 96.7 
666, 681 066, 755, 270 63,450} 1.4 Srna) 

26,277; 418 | 23,312)356 | 8, 490,587 | 39,577,995 | 9.5 8.3| 22.2 
271, 428, 578 | 158, 911, 767 | 100,779, 981 | 178, 709, 833 |100.0 100.0} 100.0 

1187220491: | ees eee 75,523 | 13,615,413] 3.0|...... () 2.2 

6, 233, 693 | 10,410,254 | 8,611,717] 10,422'711| 1.6 3.0 1.7 
13, 984) 064 | 15, 927) 720 86,008 | 17,793,685 | 3.6 2.3 2.8 
15, 149,901 | 15,275,422 | 17}577,987 | 2372827916 | 3.9 6.1 Shy 
7, 061, 404 » 887,842 | 79597312 | 1476997497] 1.8 OAT oO Fi 
42,503, 455 | 70,514,607 | 73,372,601 | 97,088,976 | 10.8 25.4 | 15.5 
4,167,210] 3,742,479 511,968} 77492 134] 1.1 .9 1.2 
= oe 645: aie ceerat sl ane cen OR Ee 9.6 |.. : 
176 | 45,587,226 | 38,540,529} 61,082,204 | 10.6 | 11.1] 13 °3'|) "19:8 
2,997,113 | 3,449,974 | 2346/4790 | -47932'996 | .8 oe oe 

26,971, 486 | 55,123,517 | _1,359367 | 14,101,512 | 6.9 5 2.3 

20, 111,895 | 10,692,009 | 17;890;064 | 257510;060 | 5.1 6.2 4.1 
139, 862, 251 | 122,725,357 | 89, 453) 465 | 276,853,745 | 35.7 30.9| 44.3 

21,908,357 | 48, 262; 453 | 22) 685;.666 | 58’ 498" 795 | 5.5 7.8 9.2 
392, 183, 071 | 411, 598, 860 | 289, 170, 686 | 625,304,513 {100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 

<< aa Le me 


only for 1918. 


4 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 281.—Destination of principal farm products exported Jrom the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
. Year ending June 30— 
Article, and country to = 
which consigned. ne 
fee ne Aver 
Were e age, 1919 
1910-1914, pay Oe (prel.) — |1910- 1917 | 1918 | (prel.) 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
Naval stores: 
Rosin— | Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Argentina..........- 110, 085 120, 287 149, 536 78,990 | 4.6] 7.3] 14.0 9.0 
Austria-Hungary - - - TO 883: | Reem eceety ase Sema Nee SoS \om Seize eee Fal ses ee ere 
Balavumn see ates 2: LADY AI Se meee s SE Walaa ew Men, fel BS. Sales eae adlet oo aes 
Brazil ae! = aes 155, 226 147, 462 158, 824 89,266] 6.5] 9.0] 14.8] 10.1 
Canddanat=se.cho. 22 80, 882 172, 578 129, 070 90,915 | 3.4] 10.5) 12.1 10.3 
Germany. 3... 222.5: We OL owes Cn ore wali eRe sepaedeues cess S02 SPE ereteal ie sees? 
Tpaly sete eea eee. 98, 964 54, 927 10, 056 16,626 | 4.1] 3.4] 1.0 19) 
Netherlands. ....... 208, 598 7208 | cee te 1d S80 R857 eseae |oc eee 1.3 
Russia, European... 104, 657 PEOSO Nc aoe eet bebe oes: S85 ASb |) ees |S Geos 8 
United Kingdom... . 501, 572 673, 268 274, 976 377,835 | 20.8 | 41.1 | 25.7 42.8 
Other countries... .. 201, 675 395, 268 348, 467 216,765 | 8.4 | 24.2 | 32.4 24.6 
Rater kiere oe ee 2, 406, 476 1, 638, 590 1, 070, 929 | 881,777 |100.0 1100.0 |100.0 1 100.0 
Turpentine, spirits of—| Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
ATSGOUNA-(S sees oc. 524, 265 356, 953 321, 797 332,498 | 2.9] 4.0] 6.3 Heal 
Beleinm Soe eso: ot Pans TLD - ce onan 2a <1 meee nen aces | eeesce .o es EIT Nae nama aan ab 5 Seti oa 
British Oceania... .- 639, 300 838, 631 942,751 273,212 | 3.6) 9.5 | 18.5 3.4 
@anada 2-295 5.22% 4 1, 027, 501 1, 109, 029 978, 125 1,016,062 | 5.7} 12.5 | 19.2 12.6 
renman yew sent see Fe TE len oie ER Aahe sre SSC aaemene nee EW esaamal Soe seallgeaaues 
Netherlands. ......-. 3,166, 749 66,802): eae ers ae 492,163 | 17.6 SO eee Gil 
United Kingdom....| 6,774,171 | 5,327,100} 1,413,732] 4,175,590 | 37.7 | 60.2 | 27.7 | 51.8 
Other countries... -- 1, 240, 348 1, 148, 270 1, 438, 719 1,774,053 | 6.9 | 18.0 | 28.3 22.0 
ED Otal eee es Se es 17, 989, 006 8, 841, 875 5, 095, 124 8, 063, 578 100.0 {100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Lumber— 
Fir— M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 
PAIS GAN Beans cece 79, 785 63, 865 43,115 27.5 | 23,3 15.8 
Canada. ... x 27, 463 20, 562 31,616 Sa) 6G) 11.6 
Chiles. face ae 34, 561 45, 416 12, 187 11.9 | 16.6 4.5 
China eee: 21, 348 8,121 26, 147 Tee) eh) 9.6 
PEDAL Geer e a2 Seem. 20, 002 29, 044 22,124 6.9 | 10.6 8.1 
M@exiCO9s) 02. o> ~ @) 6, 033 8, 091 7,381 |} (2) PEA, BYti) 207, 
New Zealand. ...-- 4,017 3, 283 5, 237 Aste he? 1.9 
wangmass ss ees, 17,919 4,769 10, 535 Gage Lert 3.9 
POT ec ae oe 38, 539 51, 053 39, 543 13.3 | 18.6 14.5 
United Kingdom. - 10, 372 13, 646 33, 633 3.6] 5.0] 12.3 
Other countries... 29, 941 26, 413 40, 980 10.2] 9.5 15.1 
Dotaleeassaote Q) 289, 980 274, 263 272, 498 | (1) |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Oak— | 
Argentina. ......-- 4, 535 3, 444 5, 066 ee ued 5.0 
Wanadan~ came oe 2 36, 908 47, 183 42,217 68.3 | 70.2 41.9 
HranGee Mavens. (1) 455 474 1,701 |} @) 8 eal ae 
United Kingdom... 2,648 9, 753 31, 123 4.9} 14.5] 30.9 
Other countries. - - 9, 484 6, 362 20, 742 17.6 | 9.5) 20.5 
otal. aoe te Q) 54, 030 67, 216 100,849 | (4) {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Pine, yellow, long 
eaf— 
Argentina. .....-.- 37,329 33,317 20, 606 9.3 | 9.6 6.9 
iSTavil eee see fe oe 3, 266 2,050 255 8 -6 me 
Gansdaee east e 804 2,170 1, 603 2 -6 .5 
(Slee he Semel 158, 106 192, 690 137, 929 39.3 | 55.7 46.0 
Brancee sce less 9, 430 8, 635 6, 824 2.3 2.5 2.3 
dita yore ee ee 1 - 9, 030 1, 293 3, 292 (Q) 2.2 4 1.1 
Nexitoie eer | (1) 14; 954 35, 346 26, 679 Sura eLO ne 8.9 
Panamas.c6.<..-2 2 28,771 ile 884 ey 065 ipa 3.4 2.4 
Spain Ce 10, 074 2, 792 My 262 2.5 8 4 
United Kingdom. . 59, 011 10, 220 39, 724 pe eae 13.2 
Uruguay. 3. .-<--- 4,841 : 3, 961 §, 552 1.2 Ll 1.9 
Other countries. - - 67, 088 41, 759 49, 213 116.7 | 12.1 16.3 
Botalie Pera: (2) 402, 704 346, 117 300,004 | (4) {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
SS |— —— = ———S=_ 


1 Not separately stated. 
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Taste 281.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Article, and country to 
which consigned. 7 
pH 1919 
Average 1919 age 
1910-1914, 1917 1918 (prel.) }1910-} 2927 | 1918 | (prei.) 
1914. 
FOREST PRODUCTS—Ccon. 
Naval stores—Con. 
Lumber—Con. 
Railroad ties— Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Canadae as. : ee 1,152,707 | 1,487,415 | 1,978, 425 29.3 | 43 3.| 59.9 
Cuba ieetesase ” 502) 059 804, 718 230, 583 12.8 | 23.4 7.0 
TAN CO as hoe ae oe 2817 612 97,187 49,305 7.2} 2.8 1.5 
Honduras.......-- (4) 79, 906 70, 379 25, 431 (@) } 2.0] 2.0 .7 
Moxicowta20i-4 2 = 692, 923 611, 698 245, 606 17.6 | 17.8 7.4 
United Kingdom... 685, 718 18, 069 646,021 17.4 -d 19.6 
Other countries. . . 539,182 345, 831 125, 928 13.7 | 10.2 3.9 
Potala. oe re) 3,934,107 | 3,435,297} 3,301,299} (2) |100.0 '100. 0| 100.0 
Timber, sawed— air mu | 
ae wie long 
erate eh Bases 1, 584 1, 830 227 11 | 28 .4 
France.........- 12,477 2, 020 3,694 $.3)| 321 5.9 
Ttalyasee ses (@9) 17, 684 983 1, 182 @) 11.8] 1.5 1.9 
United Kingdom 88, 465 32, 750 40, 588 59.2} 50.2 64.5 
Other countries. 29,317 27, 650 17, 237 19.6 | 42.4 27.3 
Wotalives eS. (1) | 149, 527 65, 233 | 62,928 | (4) {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 


1 Not separately stated. 
Taste 282.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 


1910-1919. 
Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
: : Year ending June 30— 
Article and country of 
origin. 
i as Aver-| 
verage 191 age 1919 
1910-1914. 1917 1918 (prel.) | 1910-| 2917 | 1918 |prel) 
14. 
ANIMAL MATTER, 
Cattle: Number. Number. 
Witnidd ace <, srducere te 56, 097 189, 285 81.0 
Mexico iinet tose 339, 616 183, 827 18.7 
Other countries See 1, 737 1,714 “ 
Rotalssssten. coe 397, 450 374, 826 100. 0 
Horses 
Canada eee ones: 3, 199 6) 348 fs 377861] cos eee | 22: 6 HO Tame 
ram e@ememiee'seate tar 1, 933 1705} 9 Sy 268525 O  aleeees 
ORG Oo retain ejatelata malaise 6, 846 Sool ie) TOS. cs acieenece eee || aoe al Sa eee 
Other countries....... 2,191 135 if) CAS SPR SEZ | Soc ce cel MOCO SBC eal ome nee 
Motaleeecwn voce 14, 169 12, 584 ~ 100.0 
Dairy products: oe 
Cheese, including sub- 
oe Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Teenting see ee eee 1,841,288] 8,253,446 | 1,231,008 |...... 12.7| 83.9] 50.4 
Hranco et ee 4,142,716 | 1,937,341 | 1,026,117 ”452) 452 4] 10. j 
Netherlands ce oe "O80, S70 ae eee he ee ates a8 si ba — 

al yon tate tae see 962 | 8, 482, 280 16, 044 57 | 42. 6) [hae Nien Gh yam 
Switzerland. -----.-. 16,924,388 | 1,640,656 |........ Ne Rae 34 : TS aah oe 

Other countries. ...- 3,953, 013 330, 578 544, 698 758,789 | 81] 2.3| 5.5| 311 

Total......-.......| 49,220,117 | 14,481,514 | 9,839,305 | 2, 442, 306 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 282.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1919— Continued. ° 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 
Article and country of 


origin. 
A Aver- 
verage, 1919 age 1919 - 
1910-1914. 1917 1918 (prel.) | 1910- 1917 | 1918 | (orel.), 
1914, 
ANIMAL MATTER—contd. 
Fibers, animal: 

Silk, raw— Pounds. Adie? Peet) econ fe ey oh a3 
Ghinamee a 5, 133, 658 700| 6,180, 4 21. ' 5 8 
Halytc fe sess a a: 2,605,466 |  °467,405| ' 73309| ” 26,169 | 10.9| 1.4] @) 1 
Taine eee eee ee 15,591, 700 | 26,341,833 | 28,645,529 | 28,440, 400 | 65.5 | 77.8| 82.2| 92°8 
Other countries... 468, 574 52) 947 12; 879 99,150] 2.0 1? ae 3 

Motal eee sae. 23,799,398 | 33,868,885 | 34,846,197 | 34,321,030 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Wool, class 1: 

Argentina... che at 22, 406,577 | 187,078, 443 | 161,981, 865 | 121,579,497 | 27.0 | 66.9 | 53.3 |- 37.1 
us 1a, ommon- bs 

oe 7 ESS 17,221, 074 802,618 | 29,956,449 | 77,600,344 20.7) 8) 9.9] 28.7 
Renin ree ee read) AA ABT Wee soos amine viele vin aces ciacnnleeecebatcas'e a POR a) Re | | ee 

SE SE Ty Sc Nea eta ar area ree bara ere ie 

Se pe ane 21,820 | 14,781,995 | 13,226,755| 9,419,649| (1) | 5.3] 43] 2:9 

esa 52, liz. 14,904,938] 5.4] .0| 1.3] 4:5 

New Zealand.........- 4, 452) 965 262,312 | 4,117, 146 904,988 | 5.4) 0] 1.3 “5 

United Kingdom..-*-- 31,159,170 | _1, 555, 182 161,498 | 1,516, BY 8] el] id 

repay wees ss. 4,204, 432 | 33,304,462 | 17,785,170 | 34,386,870] 5.1 9] 59) 10. 

Other countries ....... 1,873,841 | 6,089,228] 8,813,429 | 13,770,214] 2.5| 2. i) 

Motaleec wae. 83,045,726 | 279,481,501 | 303, 868,940 | 327,944,568 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Wool, class 2: 

Argentina..........--- 933,432 | 7,743,645 | 3,838,542 | 1,181,355] 1.0] 45.4] 27.5| 49.6 

ea ea 
nite ORS a 4308-022 |) 2) 56) 400)\| 22a , 12 : au eees: : 

[ips Rear ead 2,190,057 | 1,372,901 | 1,695, 768 736,660} 15.4] 8.1] 12.2] 30.9 

MT opal fone... 19,070,902 | 17,055,953 | 13,953,957 | 2,383,551 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Wool, class 3: 

Argentina...........-- 3, 834,849 | 15,075,173 | 15, 258, 176 16, 690, 048 3.7 22.3 | 25.9 19.8 

British East Indies....| 3,924) 193 428,061 |” 41,300] 47,080) 3.7) 0) 1) ot 

Chie Sipe nee "R960 3 ob! 229 5,231,980 | 16,125,000] () | 4.8] 89| 19.2 
aoe 32, 806,474 | 257448, 769 | 24,432,434 | 28, 747,295 | 31.2 | 37.6 | 41.4 | 34.2 

Russia (Asiatic and 

peproe opeat) Cie 21, O15, 422 ge Ate 2, 699, 379 115,008 | 20.0 |....-.] 48), “1 
urkey Slatic)..---- Pie og NL) ee ee aR re eee ete ep) aU ee re ee 85, 785, 22.0 acre ° 2 i 

United Kingdom...... 23,114,951 | 2,795, 512 138,367 | 5,9 : 5 : 

DE as een 13,270, 122 | 17,678,739 | 6,671,141 | 13,236,877 | 12.7] 26.2|11.3| 15.7 

ss oe ee eee 105, 123,695 | 67,672,671 | 58,994,662 | 84,178,453 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 

| 
i 
Packing-house products: 
Hides on skins, other 
than furs— 
Calf skins— 
Argentina peat ase 2, 920, 755 6,808,959 | 2,074,781 | 1,001,062] 3.5 M7 | 15.8 48 
CLPIUNU Nae ewe tece ? eee ee ale emits eine co Nece ee ele kere Sie ee ete | om ech am : Cae ig] 11.6 
en Se eo id opera Ie Odie ye 11:0 
East Indies.......| 2,132,857 | 18,687,201 Teh 6, 088, 808 2.6 40.3 26.2 8 
aces a eae sd 874,168 | 2,487,902 ASRS i TIE SM aA eR Pe 
ee eee ? 9307510 | 1,995,942 | 492,427 | 4,516 Lo WecQsd 0 (4eaul Bilan lose 
Norvay. Per ts GR ACR edo eee Bo) “16 
BIO USY aeons 7419°150 | 1,515°426| 663,341 |.........---- POM Beat ahs Osleeeess : 
Hsia ee aL Bi 5 one 334 934 B54 that 20, 000 alia) Leta 
Gated po eat | ease’ 739 | 2,748°613 | 2,775,323] 6.9|12.6| 20.9) 13.5 
Other countries. - - 5, 778, 631 5, 85 , 148, | 
Total.........-.-| 83,518,403 | 46,336,195 | 13,161,315 | 20,648,425 |100. 0 |100. 0 [100.0 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Tarte 282.—Origin of prin 


Article and country of 
origin. 


ANIMAL MATTER—Contd. 


Packing-house prod- 
ucts—Continued. 
Hidesand skins, other 
than furs—Contd. 
Cattle hides— 
Ar; 


Russia (European) 
United Kingdom.. 
Uruguayeese. see: 
Venezuela......... 


A Gent Oe ecco. 


Russia (E 
United 


uro pan) 
ingdo 


Argentina. ....-.-- 
iBrazileeeeenc ese]: 


British Oceania... 
British S. Africa... 
Canada sae aecen 


Russia (European) 
United ie om... 

Uruiguayecs sesso. 
Other countries. . . 


VEGETABLE MATTER, 
Cocoa, crude: 


British West Africa. .. 
British West Indies. . 
Dominican Republic. . 
Meuadorestseccsenne. 
Fortupaliyssccosen sens 
United Kingdom...... 
Venezuela 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1919. 


cipal farm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Aver- te 
Average 1919 age | 1917 | 1918 
1910-1914. 1917 4918 (prel.) | 1910- (prel.) 
Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
118, 987, 435 | 103, 468, 863 | 93, 884,903 | 28.1 30/81|-S8a7 e370 
"49" 918; 405 | “19, 213, 317 | "12,768,526 | +7 | 12-9 | 7.2/5.0 
23, 240,504 | 29; 353,473 235, 140| 6.0] 11.0] 11.5 
25,084,32 | 12/451,439| 3,066,663] 2.0| 6.5] 4.6 4 
15,340,041 | 13,837,098 7586 | 2.21 40] 52] 3.4 
13,487,275 | 12,065,247 | 11,949,928] 1.8] 3.5| 45] 47 
17,175,504 | 1,286, 2,096,708] 2.0) 44] 5 os 
520, 894 54, 379 12,280) 6.9) 1|@1]@ 
85546 40g 1011S aa ee ee 
36,137, 722 } 23,851,700 | 26,293,766 | 11.6] 9.3| &9| 10.3 
: 5,029, 623, 835,992 | 2.4] 1.3] .2 13 
9,402, ROMs ose of eee, ee 3.7253 ee 
9,167,276 | 3,528, 480 205, 830 02,313 [264 0) 4 a 
12911; 444 | 38,138, 800 | 25,693,297 | 42,311,615| 5.1] 9.9] 9.6| 16.7 
5,065,636 | 8,053,116 | 4,772,413 | 4,152,442] 20| 21| 18| 1.6 
14, 2907934 | 31,738,225 | 20,623,278 | 18,636,560] 5.6| 82] 7.7| 7.4 
253, 429,945 | 386,600,028 | 267,499,770 | 253, 876,730 |100.0 {100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
3,656,513 | 3,499,925 | 2,031,272} 2,957,155| 3.8] 3.3] 3.0] 3.3 
1,530,418 | 1, 188, 170 TTT TOON See 161k) Eps 
3,944,343 | 5,566,223 | 2,739,243 | 3,805,582| 41] 5.3] 41] 43 
3,621,530 | 4,601,848 | 3,324,871 | 3,856,685| 3.8] 4.4] 5.0| 43 
2) 241,731 | 5,812,957 | 3,523,177 | 3,778,134| 2.3] 5.5| 53| 42 
9,394,904 | 21,340; 12; 105,273 | 16,438,008} 9.8| 20.2] 18.1] 18.5 
41,905,364 | 46,196,646 | 33,493,842 | 43,550,752 | 43.7 | 43.7| 50.0| 48.9 
2 543,276 | 1,046, 413 190, 967 406,940] 2.7] 1.0] .3 a5 
5,534,421 | 46427396 | 2,629)706| 2,934/511 5.8 4. 4;| “Se = aes 
PEAT El REP Rae i Oye Ses eS eee a | ag eee Une ae 
5,180,243 | 2, 181, 600 352, 567 843-136 | 5.4] 2.11 ° 5 1.0 
1,561,559 | 1,817,928 | 1,266,543| 1,620,252] 1.6| 1.7| 19| 18 
9,281,854 | 7,745,848] 4,497,776 | 8,813,373] 9.7| 7.3] 6.7| 9.9 
95, 821, 807 | 105,640,307 | 66,932,937 | 89,004,528 |100.0 [100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
779,218 | 1,689,783 909,940 | 2,019,451] 12] 1.8] 1.7] 3.3 
5,270,655 | 22,698,632} 14,644,079 | 12,263,864] 8.1 | 23.7] 26.4| 19.8 
1) 244,866 | 25,326,475] 1,346,169) 1,546,557| 1.9] 24] 24] 25 
887, 204 |. 5,091,787 | 2,490,592] 4217,985| 4.4| 5.3] 45| 6.8 
7,716, 554 | 10,879, 286 | 10,364,912 | 23,153,461 | 11.9] 11.4] 187] 37.4 
1, 408, 522 | 6, 816, 419 725,641 | 5,599,187 | 2.2] 7.1|17.5] 9.1 
2) 109,858 |. 23699,873 | 15819,375| 23840,003| 3.2] 28] 3.3] 46 
712,493 | 4)861,649 | 1,983,559 | 2150/3091] 1.1] 5.1| 3.6| 3.5 
2,637,365 | 1,362,709! 413,334 26,984 | -415] 2-4)" S74 1@) 
6334/2050] ee AD che | Ree oe 1,769) |) .9.7|-- eee eee (1) 
28,434,981 | 17,622,773 | 3,543,102 | 1,261,675 | 43.7|184| 6.4| 2.0 
2/3, 322] 5,101,569} 1,564,089| 1,343269| .4] 5.3| 28] 2.2 
5,297,708 | 14,579,643 | 6,664,523 | 5,471,619| 8.1|15.3|120| 88 
65,077,005 | 95,730,598 | 55,468,915 | 61,895,515 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
17,128,176 | 51,461,624 | 91,351, 529 | 52,038,036 | 12.1) 15.2] 22.9| 16.6 
9,288 | 40,424,917 | 99,397,070 | 112,790,884] (@) |120|249| 36.0 
36,119, 338 | 60,139,918 | 51,438,970 | 2176257543 | 25.5 |17.7/129| “69 
24,818,840 | 61; 443,869 | 39,851,184 | 397406460 | 17.8 11811 10.0| 126 
19, 120,725 | 67,227,698 | 76,786,657 | 57,123,380 | 13.5 | 19.9] 19.2| 183 
18, 751, 436 | 16,551, 624 134:9040| ee eeee ie ad 13:29:14.0 Ls@yol tg 
8,534,723 | 11,650,811] 1,038) 142 695,082 | 6.0] 3.4] -.3 2 
4,719,067 | 16,493,654 | 20,829/600 | 12,988)814] 3.3] 49] 52] 42 
12, 598, 842 | 13, 259,761 | 18,219345 | 16,369,011| 89| 3.9| 46| 5:2 
141, 800, 435 | 338, 653, 876 | 399,040, 401 | 313,037,419 |100.0 [100.0 1100.0 | 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent, 
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TABLE 282.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 
Article and country of : : 
origin. 
Average 1919 ae 
age 1919 
1910-1914. 1917 1918 (prel.) |i9i0-| 1917 | 1918 | (orel.y 
1914 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Coffee: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Brazil ee geek waste 673,058, 602 | 907,197,562 | 743,958, 456 | 571,921,573 | 74.8 | 68.7 | 65.0] 54.7 
Central American 
States and British 
Honduras men eee 38, 789, 033 | 133, 289,460 | 166, 292,751 | 158,343, 135 4.3 | 19.1 | 14.5 15.1 
Colombia Asjoceeeatees 2 70, 516, 164 | 150,591,659 112) 159, 390 | 121, 416, 418 7.8 | 11.4 9.8 11.6 
Bast Indies........-.. 9,893,785 | 40247243 | 4,773,988 | 13,583,963] 1.1| .3| .4 1.3 
IMoxiGhere Sete sno. 31, 220, 334 | 54,908, 223 31, 118,513 | 21,963,490 | 3.5 4.2| 2.7 201 
Netherlands eee oes =. 2,565, 776 150, UT) ecacaen Mea ell aiorae HARARE, Sue Soe cal ae ee eee 
Venezuela... 2.2.2... 45, 806, 538 | 58, 050; 584 | 50,122,484 | 85,007,646 | 5.1 4.4) 4.4 Sak 
West Indies and Ber- 
muda..... SesoanSeee 5,614, 876 9,661,212 | 30,240,917 | 57,024,026 -6 wl | 236 5.5 
Other countries... .... 21,874,219 | 1,997,859 | 5,225,090 | 16,769,023] 2.5) .2] .6 1.6 
Moplues secees $99, 339, 327 |1,319,870,802 |1,143,890,889 |1,046,029,274 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
77, 876,828 | 88,772,585 | 47,532,526 | 51,689,818 | 70.2 | 60.4] 46.0| 49.9 
5,544,333 | 5,885,836 | 9/417,672 | 12,514,772| 5.0] 4.0| 9.1| 121 
United Kingdom... 3, pal > 013 13, 817; 744 14 649,423 |} 6.9} 9.4] @) -6 
BRitish India: io... 063 il 957, 332 3, 147, 235 AGL O76 (223i) Laos eoeO 1.6 
MGXiCOseeseee ce ot a8 ? EL 757 16, 428) 482 17, 862, 209 27, 217 580 70°} 20) 2728 26.3 
Other countries... .. 9,554,004} 20,1997656 | 25,365,991 | 9,902,625 | 8.6 | 13.7 | 24.6 9.5 
otal s<.. Cae eS 110, 956,998 | 147,061,635 | 103,325,647 | 103,592,194 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Flax— Long tons. | Long tons. | Longtons. | Long tons. 
Belgiumen. -Sec: - 22 POON eeree ss sane ee | sae SOPEBOS SS panObooKsEASs LON Bil Sane sel eee eee 
Canadas oo. ccs 5 550 909 762 4,277 | 5.1 | 11.5 | 13.6 49.4 
Russia (European). . 2,862 2,872 2,955 1,953 | 26.6 | 36.3 | 52.7 22.5 
United Kingdom.... 4,308 3,814 1, 129 1,201 | 40.1 | 48.2 | 20.1] 13.9 
Other countries..... ” 932 323 761 1,228 | 8.7 | 4.0) 13.6 14. 2 
otal ee 10, 752 7,918 5, 607 8,659 190.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Jute and jute butts— 
British East Indies. . 89, 320 109, 685 NGI | Ceeseepricienorsc GEAOT NO 7Su Oost |e metas 
Other countries... ... 3, 843 3,010 COON see ne ae tes UE te Paul SUNOS Scie 
Otel yn owee ase ce 93, 163 112, 695 78, 312 $3, 218 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 
Manila fiber— 
Philippine Islands. - 70, 513 76, 300 SONOGH Wl eee ese sae 98.0 | 99.4 | 99.8 |....... 
Other countries... .. 1, 409 465 LD ees soetaees ce 2.0 -6 2-22 seis 
DOTAie Moe ose ee 71, 922 76, 765 86, 220 67, 844 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sisal grass— 
MOxICOR foe sine oa 3 128, 314 130, 861 VST B43 7. cate sete nie OPA Ol. 8 OMB eee ssa 
Other countries... .. 12,001 12) 546 DF 820 c Saas ee sem = BEC Tene Wy ichitolaaorise 
Dotalyescessccee 140, 315 143, 407 150, 164 153,455 {100.0 |100.9 |100.0 100.0 
Fruit: 
Bananas— Bunches. Bunches. Bunches. Bunches. 
British West Indies.| 14,404,120] 2,191,516 | 2,064,274] 5,441,461 | 33.0} 6.3] 6.0] 15.4 
Central American 
Statesand British 
IHonduresec ss =.= 23,010,323 | 26,323,639 | 25,895,734 24,101,286 | 52.7 | 7..0 | 75.0 68.1 
Orban see eee 2) 388,024 | 2,184,110} 1,151,165 | 1,267,440] 5.5 | 6.3] 3.3 3.6 
South America. ..... 2,344, 511 3, 578, 500 5, 214, 500 4,235,944 | 5.4] 10.3 | 15.1 12.0 
Other countries... -.- 1, 536, 446 383, 414 904° 240 336,175 | 3.4 Pr 36 .9 
‘Notal: scencces « ----| 43,683,424 | 34,661,179 | 34,549, 913 35, 382, 306 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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TasiE 282.—Origin of ae farm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Article and country of 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


origin. ese 
Average 1917 1918 1919 age | 4917 | 1918 1919 
1910-1914. (prel.) 1910- (prel.) 
1914. 
| 
VEGETABLE MATTER— | 
continued. 
Nuts: 
Walnuts— Wee Pounds. Pounds Pounds. ee 
Austria-Hungary... . COB 2 soo ei oe ol Seredee ane ee Pa e aeice es ed low cie cel lnn dear 
Ching se-.6- rs a 155, 291 7,612,023 2,084, 108 3,220,646 | 6.4|19.6| 8. 29.4 
BranGe:. ssc: ssse2 21, 026, 019 | 18,302, 907 9, 099; 952 2, 430, 527 | 62.5 | 47.3 | 39.1 2250 
rel Picton ciao tame | 5, 154, 825 7, 822, 612 6 260, 317 422,234 | 17.1 | 20.2 | 26.9 | 3.9- 
‘arkey (Asiatic)... 1,249) BOF See al ee eee eee oa eee ea | pee Peers Peer ean a 
Other countries... 2; 638, 219 4, 987, 820 5,844,793 | 4,813,223 | 7.8 | 12.9 | 25.1 44.0 
Totals 4.45 2-eec2 se 33,666,549 | 38,725,362 | 23,289,170 | 10,936,630 100.0 |100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Oils, vegetable: | 
Olive, edible— Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
RranC@as.ee secceses 864, 796 726,771 227,617 60,533 | 17.7 | 9.6; 9.0 1.4 
Rtialyscnee we cae ese 3,293,220 | 2,882,535 200, 403 628 | 67.5 | 38.3] 7.9} @ 
SpPalMe ce lec escke eee | 2927 434 3,776, 581 2,091, 400 4,203,827} 6.0] 50.1] 82.4 8.2 
Other countries... .. 426, 173 | "147, 262 18, 092 18,148} 8.8 | 2.0 a | 4 
Motale sito scene 4, 876, 623 7,533, 149 2,537,512 4, 283, 136 |100. 0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Soya-bean oil— Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | | 
ATA Sie) Beate eros as 21,327,548 | 12,911,549 | 12,470,720 9,773,315 7.0) 7.9 Som 4.1 
Japanese—China....| 22,195,714 | 82,320,382 | 237,442,917 | 151,172,444 211.6 | 50.6 | 70.5 63.8 
Japan aeesanctese 29,253,941 | 67,169,454 | 86,830,583 | 74,883,510 248.9 | 41.3 | 25.8 31.6 
United Kingdom... | 2 4,617,154 10. 4305.2. 58 see eee 224.4) GY Tce eae oe 
Other countries. .... 2 iL: 512; 949 278,720 | 80, 426 | 975,736 | 28.1 -2 | @) -5 
Motalaeva.ssaes ese 18, 907,306 | 162,690,235 | 336,824,646 | 236,805,005 |100.0 '100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Opium: 
Turkey (Asiatic and 
European)........-- 380, 536 Sd Bee eee 
United Kingdom... 68, 587 65, 356 126,173 
Other countries.....-- 39, 387 20, 857 31, 661 |. 
Total eee <a emerise 488, 510 86, 812 | 157, 834 | 345,514 100.0 |100.0 |100.0.} 100.0 
Seeds: | 
Flaxseed or linseed— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | 
Teentingse.ssse 5. 1,974, 021 5,009, 441 7, 432, 421 6,976,518 | 27.2 | 40.4 | 55.6 82.8 
Belgium 5 5-65-=225- 147; 203 cee wea Ee ie eres Roms See eRe 250 | <8 Ss feo 
British India.......) 836, 366 122, 596: face [oe Sesame eee we ie 8 RH) Pee Le eee =e Se 
Canada: 2.ai sashes 4,110, 370 7,014, 573 5, 501, 391 1,304,337 | 56.6 | 56.6 | 41:2 15.5 
United Kingdom... . 178; 850. | ose Ses oe Se ee ae ey a Boo to. ees ae 
Other countries. .... 11, 323 247,378 432,717 246 /03Lc 2S <2 2.0 3.2 127s 
—————————S SE SS ea SS ee eee 
Total sgssceeessee 7,258,212 | 12,393,988 | 13,366,529 8,426,886 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Grass seed 
Clover— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
5, 128, 518 5, 654, 366 4, 697, 881 9, 290,368 | 20.0 | 31.1 | 58.9 82.1 
a 979,405 | 10,047,945 1,317, 004 1, 420, 677 | 31.1 | 55.3 | 16.5 12.6 
6, 556, B88). ee tees 2 el oe eee, Ree eS ee ee 2d. Dilla Sel eee eee 
2) 297, 896 660 1, 285, 064 316,898 | 9.0 |_..... 16.1 2.8 
3, 699, 993 2,469, 188 678, 146 283,968 | 14.4 | 13.6 | 8.5 2.5 
Motalieots ace | 25,662,200 | 18,172,159 | 7,978,095 | 11,311,911.|100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Noe 856,447,356 |4,669,097,398 
Buc kocteoseeedt ack : |4,669,097,398 |4,560,749,643 |5,488,711,032 | 88.8 | 87.6 | 93.1 F 
Dominican Republic. .| '10,302, 955 | 114,367,301 | "14,395,335 | 4,390,504| .2| 21. ot 
Dutch East Indies. ...| 179, 217, 222 21, S13 eet eee a ee eee AT eee 
Philippine Islands... -| 232,340, 306 267, 891,954 | 173, 600, 941 | 210,950,670 | 5.4| 5.0) 3.5 | 3.6 
Sout’ America Sata. ae 39, 733,149 | 158 ;107, 460 | 75,980,455 | 31,228,275 291) (Suk 1.6 yy 
Other countries. ...... | 23,016, 602 120,101; 434 | 737550, 651 | 96,701,886; .6| 2.2] 1.5 Teg 
Totalann.cctpeaase ae a 5,329,587,360 |4,898,277,025 |5,831,982,457 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 ~ 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


2 Average 3 years only, 1912-1914. 
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Taste 282.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1919—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
Neg Year ending June 30— 
Article and country of 
: origin, ™ ‘Aver! 
Average 1919 age 1919 
1910-1914. 1917 1918 (prel.) | 1910-| 2927 | 1918 | (prot. 
1914, 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Baz Pounds. Pownds. Pounds. Pounds. 
(lsc ea ae eae 2,787,373 | 3,160,459 | 1,914,169] 2,375,497] 2.9] 3.1] 1.3 2.2 
China seh tay Se eS 22,932,930 | 19,810,428} 21,082,866 | 10,322,467 | 24.1 | 19.2 | 13.9 9.5 
East Indies........... 10,500,188 | 13,139,514] 74,164,326 | 37,126,368] 11.0 | 12.7] 49.0| 34.3 
SE ee ee 46,245,473 | 52,418,963 | 52,996,471 | 57,600,251 | 48.6 | 50.7 | 35.0| 53.3 
United Kingdom... ---| 11,620,183 13, 857,721 487. 063 13,\788 | 12,2) 13.4 <0 Q) 
Other countries. .._... 1, 040, 002 7,325 670, 037 733,781 | 1.2 9 3d At, 
PROG = ste eS 95, 126, 149 103, 364, 410 | 151,314,932 | 108, 172,102 |100.0 100. 0 /100.0 | 100.0. 
Tobacco leaf: = 
rapper— 
Dutch East Indies... 46 1,191, 560 3, 890, 236 7,553,460 | () | 30.2 | 86.2 94.3 
Netherlands......... 6, 087, 084 2,426, 322 353, 172 486 | 96.4] 61.6] 7.8 () 
Other countries... ... 227, 105 324, 054 271, 836 453,776 | 3.6] 8.2] 6.0 5.7 
JAC eee 6,314,235 | 3,941,936 | 4,515,344] 8,007,722 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 100.0 
— leaf— | 4 
_ POR 25, 147,491 | 23,417,539 | 20,366,787 | 20,356,332 | 52.0 | 55.5 | 27.2 28.4 
Deomniéan Republic 26, 285 2,829,100 | 15,242,017 | 16,008, 083 nv! 6.7 | 20.4 22.4 
Crenmirnye asec ee] 9 ANAC es 2c ae ck SSS. otc seen se. oc. ee lek C8 |e Rete 5 eras 
resee 2-2 ok Ss caee 1,079, 079 6,700,925 | 18,626,083 | 19,639,777 | 2.2 | 15.9 | 24.9 27.4 
Turkey (Asiatic)....| 11,564,036 TSMtbG ever ae eis shee 5 ee) 23.9 2) ee eens Sar 
Turkey (European).| 8, 110, 601 LQ g@irt HER et Ree AS ets Sree 1G28in) RCE) es ea ede ae 
Other countries. .... 1, 042, 024 LY , 218, 346 20, 617, 332 15,622,429 | 2.1 | 21.9 | 27.5 21.8 
papal’ RE. 48,379,985 | 42,194,411 | 74,852,219 | 71,626,621 |100.0 |100.0 /100.0} 100.0 
FOREST PRODUCTS. : 
India rubber, crude: 
plein 2... 23-008. Cpa h Eee aes |e ek ees ee eee: 5.0 |Ssc0s3\ eee eee 
Ds PUR eee a aan outa: a's cave te 40,290,919 | 56,818,966 | 41,277,914 | 46,407,924 | 38.1 | 17.0 | 10.6 11.5 
LRG a ae 92,028 2, 229, 868 4, 247° 287 , 959 tf Af 4,4 aes 
Central Americ an 
States mae British 
1,142,524 1,347, 931 736, 014 360,390 i «4 2 Fall 
8, 447,379 | 181,431,778 | 311,909,581 | 311,587,641 | 8.0] 54.4] 80.1 | 77.4 
3,320, 383 702 508, 017 347,003 | 3.1 <2 wt ol 
1 266, Siow eae Gare ls sis ae) ane noone, 5 CEN ee aries ae ea 
5,848,310 | 1,488,636| 1,033,087] 2,312,423] 5.5| .4] .3 .6 
2) 395,691 | 6,273,506 | 6,747,699 | ~ 5,205,386 |- 2.3] 1.9] 1.7 1.3 
1,325, 719 3,719, 703 538, 076 87, 422 1.3 jn Jt @) 
United Kingdom......| 28,736,758 78, 742, DLT | e 2, 926, 945 | 21, 498), 871 | 27.2 | 23.67) 5.6 5.4 
Other countries. .....-. 607, 902 "704, 334 674; 395 ihe 659, 012 wo 3 2 1.9 
Sek ee eae 105,736,243 | 333,373,711 | 389,599,015 | 402, 471,531 |100.0 |100.0 |190.0 | 100.0 
ees 
abinet woods, ma- 
hogany— , M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. y 
British Africa. ...... 6,197 13, 345 7, 667 12,161 | 11.5 | 31.2 | 14.8 25.2 
eee ES enya 
tatesand Britis 7 
eadnad ee ee ee 14, 237 12,701 27, 098 24,704 | 26.5 | 29.7 | 52.4 51.2 
oi MGHAOG. = ocala. «= 11, 204 8, 229 11, 230 7,224 | 20.9 | 19,2 | 21.7 15.0 
United Kingdom.... 15, 050 1,360 78 130 | 28.0 3. 2 .2 .3 
Other countries. -..- 6, 996 7,145 5, 608 4,042 | 13.1 | 16.7 | 10.9 8.3 
Abt0j72) le ee ee ee 53, 684 42,780 51, 681 48,261 |100.0 /100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Boards, planks, deals 7 
and 0 other sawe 
lumber— k 
Canada 037, 060) 1s 165, 016.1) ; 1,258,607 1.5 9a. wa 96.5 | 98.3 | 97.7 |...-.- : 
Other countries 33, 955 19, 403 PASAY eee Ore Buda) MET; Dui eee eel 
0) 2) a 971, 024 1,175, 319 1, 282,701 980, 910 100, 0 |100,0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Tong tons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 5 Long tons. 
esi ge ek ee JAS, 423 443, 133 440, 859 454, 604 46. 3 63.4 | 87.5] 95.6 
Ee ee Sa aie BS MeSH ieee MEeaesae ccualeaace ati ent ibd, 44. ocirk| nano my Matenes 
Miners Ste Ia 72, 899 44, 624 10, 573 6,259 | 15.5| 6.4) 2.1 13 
BP wedol Sacre cs ccs tonasic 93, 584 209, 254 41,791 9,844 | 19.8 | 29.9] 8.3 or 
Other countries......- 18, 756 2,464 10, 929 4,984 | 4.0 Fone ease ‘ 
(NG) 2 ee eae 471,795 699, 475 504, 152 | 475,691 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
; 1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
>  154887° —YBK 1919-——46t 


MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
CROP SUMMARY. 


The December estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Cro 


production, and value (based on 
United States in 1919 and 1918, with the average for the five 


prices paid to farmers on 


correspondents and agents of the Bureau, are as follows (1918 figures revised). 


TABLE 283.—Crop summary, 1919, 1918, and average 1913-1917. 


p Estimates of the acreage, 
December 1) of important farm crops of the 
ears 1913-1917, based on the reports of the 


Crop. 


AVS ROIS—AY. ae cee etemce 


UAV LOLS epee See eer 
Rye: 


AS Ve LOS 7eeaee wae 


LOTS Sa ee eee ee ces 


191 


Thay: 
19 


Tobacco: 
9 


122 


Production. Farm value Dec. 1. 
Acreage. 
Per acre. Total. Unit. | Perunit. Total. 
Cents. Dollars. 
102,075,000} 28.6 | 2,917,450,000 | Bu...... 134.9 | 3,934, 234,000 
104, 467,000 | 24.0 | 2)502,665,000 |...do....| 136.5 | 3,416,240,000 
107,496,000 | 25.6 | 2,749,349,000 |...do...-| 82.5 | 2,267, 560,000 
49,905,000} 14.7 731, 636,000 |. 211.0 | 1,543, 452,000 
37, 130,000 15.2 565, 099,000 |. 206.3 1; 165, 995, 000 
34, 196, 000 16.2 555, 190, 000 121.3 673, 382, 000 
28,338, 000 9.0 209, 351, 000 |. 229.5 480, 556, 000 
22,051,000! 16.2 356,339, 000 |... 260.9 715, 831, 000 
18,124,000; 13.0 235, 444000 |. 115.7 272, 455, 
73,243,000 | 12.8 946, 987,000 |. 215.1 2, 024, 008, 000 
59,181,000 | 15.6 921, 438,000 |...de....| 204.2 | 1,881,826, 000 
52,320,000] 15.1 790, 634,000 |...do....| 119.6 945, 837, 000 
42,400,000] 29.4 | 1,248,310,000|...do....| 71.7 895, 603, 000 
44,349,000 | 34.7 | 1,538,124,000 |...do...-| 70.9 | 1,090,322, 000 
40,583,000 | 32.8 | 1,331,287,000 |...do....| 48.3 643, 187, 000 
7,420,000} 22.3 165,719, 600 |...do....} 120.9 200, 419, 000 
9,740,000 | 26.3 256,225,000 |...do.-..| 91.7 234) 942° 000 
7,730,000 | 25.6 199; 2127000 |...do....| 72.4 144, 242’ 000 
7, 063, 000 12.5 * 88,478,000} do-.... 134.5 119, 041 
6,391, 000 14.2 91,041,000 |...do..... 151.6 138° 038” 000 
33151,000| 15.9 50,001,000 |...do..... 109.0 54, 489, 000 
790,000] 20.6 16,301,000 |...do..... 147.4 24,026 
1,027; 000 16.5 16, 905,000 |...do..... 166.5 23) 142 00 
824,000 17.8 14, 691,000 |...do..... 100.7 14; 792) 000 
1, 683, 000 5S 8,919,000 |...do.....] 438.9 39, 145 
1, 910, 000 7.0 13,369,000 |..-do.....| 340.1 35, 470° O00 
1, 756, 000 7.9 13,818,000 |...do..... 182. 2 25, 170, 000 
1,039,800 | 37.7 41,059,000 |...do. 267. 
1}118,550 | 34.5 38,606,000 |...doww.| 19.8 "74, 042, 000 
: 36.9 30, 788,000 |...do..... 112.0 34, 468, 000 
4,013,000] 89.2 357, 901, 000 |...do. 
4, 295, 000 95.9 411, 860,000 |...do.... 119.3 aU ba? Oop 
3,812,000} 96.0 366, 046,000 |. 7do..... 88.0 322, 299’ 000 
1,029,000} 100.7 103, 579, 000 |...4 
"940,000 | 93.5 87,924,000 |" cdoclu.| 135.2 118, 853,000 
730, 000 94.8 69, 209,000 |...do.....| 82.1 56, 843, 000 
56, 348, 000 1.62 91, 326,000 | T $ 
55, 755, 000 1.37 76,680,000 |. elon) $90.13 1 Be 400 oop 
52, 026, 000 1.52 78, 921; 000 |...do..... $12.51 ” 987, 297; 000 
2 
15, 686, 000 1 17,340,000 |...d 1 
15, 365, 000 94 14” 4797000 |. 1do... sie o rie regis 
16, 547,000 1.09 17,990,000 |-..do.....| $8.7 156, 597,000 
? 
72, 034, 000 1.51 108, 666, 000 |.. .do $ 
71; 1207 000 1.28 917 130° 000 |--<do..2:] $19:38 | 22763" 980 goo 
68, 573,000 1.41 96,911,000 |...do.....| $11.80 | 1,143; 8947000 
? 2 
1,901,200] 730.8 | 1,389,458,000 | L ; 
1,647,100 | 873.7 | 13439071; 000 ere: = 402 580, 000 
1,348,000 | 809.1 | 1,090,641;000 |...do.....| 14.5 158, 059, 000 
2 
33,344,000 | 1158.2 11,030,000 | B 1 
36, 008,000 | 1159.6 12) 040, 532 hey 197.6 Te eratese be 
34, 832,000 | 1176.5 12,847,108 |...do.....| 115.4 ” 9467 $39; O00 
a ? 
Aone. eee ame (a cad. ence 4,929,000 | Ton..... ; i 
cteeeeeseeeeea[ eset 5,360,000 |...do.... 385.20 340) 400° 000 
Roe. tlhe eae 5, 727,000 !-.2do.-2_| $87.23 213; 198) 000 


1 Pounds per acre and cents per pound. 
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CROP SUMMARY—Continued. 
TABLE 283.—Crop summary, 1919, 1918, and average 1918-1917—Continued. 


Production. Farm value Dee. 1. 
Crop. Acreage. 
Per acre. Total. Unit. | Per unit. Total. 
Clover seed: } Cents. Dollars. 
O10 apa tee eae ny «/ 686, 060 1.6 1,099,000 | Bu...... $26. 45 29, 067, 000 
mie Bees en enter es 820, 000 1.5 1,197,000 |...do....| $19.80 23; 705, 000 
Sa beets: 
1 ie ace eel ee ree 696, 503 $e g, oe oe an b22u3 Pa ie pees 
1918 re Cee oe 594,010 0.0 948,798 |...do.... 0. 494 
s Nye ICG ae, oa 600, 962 10.05 6,038,181 |...do.._.| $6.07 36, 642; 000 
eet sugar: 
1910. io wee ete. 696; 5035 | er oeta8) mele 527: 696,.000x|| Ibe cea -\525 sce: ee |S ee aneee 
LOIS ake Teen 5 BO4X O10) ew 2482 [IIe 591, O00 OOOH PERO wee cI: Sauct ae ll smee eee 
AvealOl oii eee eeen ae 6005 962; | ameD* 606" | 61, 566,216, 000i |Eaidottg lize. .ce <5) ce neem amnnas 
Cane susan (La.): : 
eS oo 176, 500 310; | 231-1'79; 000 teed owes J Aah ace: (eke ee 
i918 Pek echo TL 3 D3 200s eae 128 e561. 800000! (SeedOs tee cole ee 
Av. 1913-17 221,800} 2/201 438,150; 000 ecdOce = | Banshee Heian anes de 
119,002,700 | 22.18 41,506,800 |...do....| 3.26.9 11, 172, 000 
119,312,200 | 22.72 52,513,000 |...do....| 323.1 12) 122) 000 
11, 100 604 65700 SOODN ERRNO seh aeteene cee le eee Shab 
5, 872 757 £43" O00 EONS S| Gat ies s\n oate eee 
6, 86.3 33,312,000 | Gall..... 107.5 35, 826, 000 
37a’ 300 79.1 29,643,000 |...do....| 96.3 28) 532, 000 
208,965 | 88.7 18 639,000 \|socdostee| cen se.1l tonsa eee 
1,251,400 | 26.6. 33,263,000 | Bush....| 240.0 79, 839, 000 
1,865,400 | 24.7 46,010,000 |...do....| 173.7 79, 929, 000 
1, 018, 000 11.3 11, 488,000 |...do....] $4.28 49, 181, 900 
1,744, 000 10.0 17,397,000 |...do....| $5.28 91, 863, 000 
4,893,000 | 25.8 126,058,000 |...do....| 129.7 163, 452, 000 
6,036, 000 12.1 73, 241,000 |...do....| 150.0 109, 881, 000 
.196 53,100 | Ton ....| $152.58 8, 102, 000 
3667000 1158 57,800 |...do....| $220.93 12) 770,000 
9. 12,833,500 | Bush....| 212.8 27, 307, 000 
ee. 78 388 19,336,000 |...do....| 139.4 26, 957, 000 
: 443,400 | Ton..... $56. 28 24, 955, 000 
9 718 oa 684,812 |...do....| $37.01 25,344, 000 
: 29,346,000 | Lb.....- 77.2 22, 656, 000 
35 900 Od 21, 481,000 |...do....| 19.3 4; 150,000 
20.7 541,000 | Bbl..... $8.36 4,520, 000 
35° 400 13.9 352,000 |...do....| $10.77 3,791, 000 
_..| 147,457,000 | Bush....| 186.8 275, 463, 000 
Shs een ed nal lh ee 169, 625,000 |...do....| 132.8 225, 190, 000 
pre AE PORE 5 197, 855,000 |...do....| 84.0 166, 140, 000 
174,000 | Bbl..... $5.92 154, 950, 000 
seagene reer een Ol rag pool icddccc |! #5012 k= Rese OOD 
c 0, 434,000 | Bush... 190.7 96, 169, 000 
SE ai US wil eee #3088 1p ---d0.-.- 162.1 53, 637, 000 
1913-17 Se ee 48, 837 dost F , 721, 
Ay W187. A ae ok ed Oe | GaN 5 
Boa dose tlt. 183.0)» 25, 560, 000 
¢ ry 362 000 Eidoss lee 18758 18, 419, 000 
11,713,000 |...do....| 94.6 11,075, 000 
Oranges (2 States): 28,916,000 | Box.....| $2.68 64, 169, 000 
EPS os Gs Jom | i Ieee a 24; 200,000 |...do.-..| $3.49 84, 480, 000 
powbeans Bush $3. 46 8, 304, 000 
168,000] 14.3 2,402,000 | Bush... : 
Pi ae 169,000 | 17.7 2997,000 |...do....| $3.20 9, 590, 000 
Cowpeas: 273.6 28, 524, 000 
71 10, 426,000 |...do.... , 524, 
Agin eee ae 2 008; 000 6.2 12, 427,000 |...do.---| 231.4 | __28, 756,000 
ae 14, 060, 299, 000 
G10 meee eee SE OROR TO 73il See nee eae al Sasaki | cae ae 
FRETS pe ese a She Gil G68 lures nec swslege-2.. <a heme] setae 12, 597, 3 


1 Trees tapped, 3 Per tree. 3 May 15. 
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STATES LEADING IN STAPLE CROPS. 


TABLE 284.—Production of staple crops in leading States, millions of bushels; 1917-1919. 


1917 


Crop. 1919 1918 
Million Million Million 
bushels. bushels. 2 bushels. 
apleseciess 416°) ToWil..20.-cse-cedes B00 imois>. ns eee ee 
aaa 151 | North Dakota....-. 106 | North Dakota....... 56 
55196.) LOWS sancceeene=se 245+ Towa eso aeee oes 254 
sess 30 | Minnesota---...---- 40 | California. <2: 32=2- 39 
.-| North Dakota.-.... 16 | North Dakota-...-. 20 | North Dakota---...- 10 
2 LGuisian a 2 -oeaees Se 20 | Louisiana isi 
Pennsylvania --...- 6 | Pennsylvani 
Kafirs{sorghum grains)...| Texas.........----- 59} | POKES eon weiele re 
POTATOES! s-an- obec Foacce Wew YOLK. se. sect 40 | New York..--...-- 
Sweet potatoes -.-. Alabama..........- 14:)) Adgbama cs cosee 
Flaxseed .......-.-. .-| North Dakota.--.... 4 | North Dakota 
Beans (dry)..... <tc on) COMPOTIIS sane cide oS 40} Cadifornis c=. -SeS% - 9) California 22-5. -pot. 8 
PERMITS = sacwe rn enere= == Alabama.......-..- 7 | Alabama.....-...-- 12 | Alabama.....-..---. 14 
Apples (commercial)......) Washington........ 19'| New York. 5...2.-2: 18 | Washington.......-. 14 
Peaches Saeco ease coctensee Gasiformia® <2... £22 19 | California .......-.- 13 | California ..-.-...-3. 16 
Thousand Thousand Thousand 
tons. tons. tons. 
BC AEN EE oad es Sait ae Nebraska ........ 7,125 | New York.....-- 5,430 | New York...----. 6,413 
Broom corn Oklahoma.......- 27.) “EOXS8S cee eee 19 | Oklahoma......... 26 
SUPal, Deetsa. nc. cee es > oa Colorado..s.0.5..., 3790) Coloradd s.3.s5-2 1,363 | Colorado.......-.-. 1,750 
Thousand Thousand Thousand 
bales. bales. bales. 
Cottons sss. 28s reece =e "PORES > scewawsose> 2, PORAS ssn accawnaa 2,697 "Texas. Sasso 23,125 
Million Million Million 
pounds. pounds. pounds 
MobAeCo ss eee esaee see Kentucky... c.c.2- 456 | Kentucky-.......-... 479. | Kentneky~ <2... 2-52 441 


TABLE 285,.—Estimated value of farm products, 1879-1919, based 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Year, 


1870 (oenstis)_... 2.50. de-n5- 


1889 (census)......- 
18 


OT Gi (= ee te SSelectaeteeie 3 ae 
NOW rhe Me ease kes ae 
DIG. CCONSUS) 5. Pat cme ee ce 


Total, gross 
(to be read as 
index 
numbers). 


$2, 212, 540, 987 
2) 460, 107) 454 
3, 961, 000; 000 
4, 339, 000, 000 
4, 117, 089, 973 


$2, 


tO bo 
Se Piety 


. 


Cc 
. cm iS on 
SSS28 Been Res 
2 3 
oS SD. 

02 09 09 69 OO 


wee 
ee 


i 
a 
~ 


Set Pastas 
=I 
NX Zeyewns Swe 
or 

SO 


S83 3538 


aS 


5 
DPOOR Anon Nop ip ie 


88883. 38228 


is 
Z 
So 
S 


bho 
FP. 

oO 
BR: 

és 

=) 
a 


wee ee 


ee 


on prices at the farm. 


Animals and animal 


Crops. 

Per cent- 

Value. age of 
total, 

519, 000, 000 63. 6 
760, 000, 63.6 
998, 704, 412 63.6 
192, 000, 000 63.7 
385, 000, 000 63.8 
578,000,000 | - 64.0 
772, 000, 000 64.1 
982, 000, 000 65.0 
013, 000, 000 64.0 
263, 000, 000 63.0 
761, 000, 000 63.6 
098, 000, 000 64.6 
487, 161, 223 64.1 
486, 000, 000 60. 7 
562, 000, 000 63.1 
$42, 000, 000 62.5 
133, 000, 000 62.3 
112, 000, 000 61.8 
907, 000, 000 64.1 
054, 000, 000 67.5 
479, 000, 000 69.7 
331, 000, 000 63.8 
025, 000, 000 64.1 


products. 

Percent- « 
age of 
total. 

$1, 442, 000, 000 36.4 
1,579, 000, 000 36.4 
1,718, 000, 000 86.4 
1, 818, 000, 000 36.3 
1, 917, 000, 000 36.2 
2, 016, 000, 000 36.0 
2, 116, 000, 000 35.9 
2, 140, 000, 000 35.0 
2, 261, 000, 000 36.0 
2, 501, 000, 000 37.0 
2,727, 000, 000 36.4 
2, 792, 000, 000 35. 4 
3, 071, 000, 000 85.9 
3, 551, 000, 000 39.3 
3, 257, 000, 000 36.9 
3, 501, 000, 000 37.5 
3, 717, 000, 000 3.7 
3, 783, 000, 000 38. 2 
3, 868, 000, 000 35.9 
4, 352, 000, 000 32.5 
5, 852, 000, 000 30.3 
8,149, 000, 000 36.2 
8,957, 000, 000 35.9 
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CROP VALUE PER AORE. 


TABLE 286.— Yearly value per acre of 10 crops combined. 


(Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton, which comprise nearly 
90 por cent of the area in all field crops, the average value of which closely approximates the value per 
acre of the aggregate of all crops.] 


$36. 90 
33.73 
33.27 
22.58 
17.18 


AGGREGATE CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS. 
TABLE 287.— Value of 13 crops and hypothetical value of all crops, with rank, 1909-1919. 


The follo tabulation gives the estimated total value of 13 crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tame hay, tobacco, and lint cotton—in the United States, 
by States, in 1919, 1918, 1913-1917, and 1909; the value of all crops in 1909 (census); and the hypothetical 
value of all crops in other years, based upon ratio of the 13 crops to all crops in census year; also rank of 
States. The slight differences in the total value of crops in the United States between Tables 287 and 
285 are due to different methods of estimating. In Table 287, where each State is shown separately, a more 
detailed method is used than is practicable in Table 285. 


Value of 13 crops (000 atio | Hypothetical values of all z 
omitted). ai crops (000 omitted). Rank. 
: Value 13 
ep crops 
State. ) to all 1919 
Cooney | crops 1913-1917 
1919 1918 | 1909 |oittea)| im | 1910 | 1918 | 5-year 

*) census average. 13 All 

1909 crops.|crops 

Mainesemtes. 00! $70,432) $54,282] $27,836, $39,318 71| $99,200! $76,454) $63,475) 34) 35 
New Hampshire. .| 23/351) 16,504] 9,533/ 15,976) 58} 40,260| 28,455, 227648) 45/45 
Vermont.........- 43/056 32/789] 18,877) 27,447 68| 63,318] 48,219] 39,359] 38] 40 
Massachusetts.....| 35,810, 31/184 14/¢16| 31 948 47| 76,191] 66,349| 49,421) 4a] 38 
Rhode Isiand.-...| 4,503, 4,142} 2/030; 3, 937 52) 8,660| 77965; 5,658) 48) «48 
Connecticut....... 14,872] 22, 488 66 68,012| 56,958] 37,656] 37) 30 
Now York........ : : 132 620| 209) 168 63) 498,179] 448,917) 294/689 17] 13 
New Jersey -.-..-- ‘ 23,396) 40,341 58} 105,303} 102,822} 68, 862) 36 34 
Pennsylvania 130,10) 166,740| 78| 467,351] 438,155] 275,753/ 18] 17 
Delaware.......... 6,543 97122 72|- 26,339| 26,260] 16,374) 46 46 
land... 31,454) 43, 920 72} 132,743] 127,961; 74,371] 32) 32 - 
Virginia on ee : ; 71,153} 100,531 71] 341,052| 294,573} 183,580] 26] 24 
West Virginia : f 27,749] 40; 375 69] 152/071} 137/603} 80,094] 30] 30 
North Carolina....| 491,881) 407)238] 102,783) 142,890 72| 683; 168] 565,608] 258° 940 5} 4 
South Carolina....} 400,802} 351,508] 109,699) 141, 983 77| 520,522] 456)504] 2127168) 18; 11 
Gentpiames + sstree 478,327, 466,592] 176,959] 226,595 78| 613,240] 598,195) 329, 945 7 6 
Florida............| 37,676] 41/472] 14,932] 36, 142 41} 91/893} 101,151] 59,439] 42] «36 
Gini ee eee 488, 173| 449,962| 197,288] 230,338 86] 567) 6431 523,212| 315,724) . 6| 7 
Indiana..........- 448'507| 449,194| 181,234] 204) 210 89} 503,940] 504,712] 288,920 10, 12 
WMingis.cces sels 748,111} 807,027| 342/861) 372,270 92| 813,164} 877,203] 480,858) 3 3 
ichigan.........- 295,087} 240,916] 114,808) 162, 005 71| 415,615] 339,318] 232,376) 191 20 
Wisegsin a 355, 092| 340,968} 121/048) 148) 359 82) 433,039] 415,815] 234,507) 16) «18 
Minnesota.......- :| 433,030] 483,811! 168,706] 193, 451 87, 497,736) 556,105] 281,121} 12) 1 
Towa...... <1 ...2.| 783,818] 740,554) 287,065] 314, 666 Q1) 861,338} 813,796) 476,956]. 2 2 
Missouri........... 466,739, 409,354] 188,524) 220, 664 85) 549/105] 481,593] 204/125 98 

| 

akota..... 252,012| 356,534) 168,292) 180, 636 93; 270,981| 383,370] 176,262) 24 27 
our Dakots nee 279, 524| 357,522| 109,353| 125, 507 87, 321,292] 410,945] 188,957] 22] 25 
Nebraska.........-| 478,264] 340,233] 173,512} 196, 126 88 543,482] 386,628). 316, 120 pea) 
‘Kansas.....2.--- 555,970| 385, 452| 189,091| 214, 860 88 631,784) 438,014) 292,075 4 5 
Kentucky........ 1} 391/028] 337,642} 114,202) 138,973)  82| 476,863] 411,759) 200,287) 14] 15 
een 274,009] 245,637] 93,341| 120,706] 77) 355,856] 319,009} 187,821] 23) 23 
cape eter 289, 204) 260/878} 108,095) 144, 287] 75, 385,605) 347,837] 197,196) 20) 22 
Mississippi.......- 307, 522] 297,896) 107,054) 147,316] 73. 421,263/ 408,077; 205,114) 18] 19 
Louisiana ........- 177,360} 180,762) 47,577| 77,336 62) 286,065) 201,552) 162,887/ 27] 26 
exas...... a a oa) 902/048] 580,001) 244/721! 298,133 821,100,059 707,318] 553,935 1 1 
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Tape 287.—Value of 13 crops aud hypothetical value of all crops, with rank, 1909- 
< 1919—Continued. 


Value of 13 crops (000 Ratio Hypothetical values of all Panis 
omitted). Value | value crops (000 omitted). 


ailerons Eos 
190 
State. (census) toall 1919 
(000 | crops 1913-1917 
1919 1918 1909 lomitted),| in 1919 1918 5-year 
census average.| 13 All 
1909. erops.|crops, 


| $438,955] $224, 496] $112,344] $133,454| 84) $522, 565 
288,515| 2487164 86,611, 119,419 73| 395,226 
Montana -. 61,493; 114,621 22)394, 29,715, 75] +81, 991 
‘Wyoming.........| 42;178| 48,399, 7,508} 10,023) 75) 56,237 
@olorado.......... 126, 837| 107,245, 31,416 50,975,  62| 204,576 


39,752} 25,404, 5,591} 8,922| 63-63, 098 
41,061} 32,281 3,993, _5,497| 73| «56, 248 
35,872} 40,172| 13,682} 18,485] 74] 48,47 

14,2291 16,030,  4,082| 5,924, — 69|_—«-20, 622) 


96,121] 96,222) 28,816} 34,358] 84] - 114, 430 
161,098| 116,760] 64,340; 78,927, 82| 196, 461 
94,561] 82)727| 337140} 49,041 68] 139,060 
223,368] 167,538] 71,994] 153) 111 47| 475,251 


United States -. .12,421,342/11,127,953/4, ia 486,615} 79. 415,706,578 14,004,388, 302,249}. 2s ee 


$267, 257| $209,929) 11) 10 

208,344 21; 21 
152,828] 86,349] 35 37 
64,532] 31,020] 39) 43 
172,976, 98,035] 29| 28 


AGGREGATE CROP ACREAGES, BY STATES. 


TaBLE 288.—Acreage of 19 crops and theoretical acreage of all crops, 1909-1919. 


[Crops included: Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, flax, rice, 
hay, cotton, peanuts, kafirs, beans, broom corn, hops, cranberries.] 


Per a acreage 
Acreag i cent off Of all crops (in 
creage of given crops. Acpesee given| thousands; i. e.,000 


State. peste! crops omitted.) 
1909. | crops, 
1919 1918 1917 1909 1909.’ | 1919 

Maine: sesectiee 1,471,000} 1,481,000] 1,597,000] 1,539, 000 7] 1,5 
New Hampshire..| ”547}000; 538,000) 589,000} 568, 000 36 420 
Vermont......... 1,134,000} 1,139,000] 1, 194)000| 1, 138; 000 94} 1,206 
Massachusetts... 554,000} 552,000) 605,000} 590,000 90} 616 
Rhode Island..... 76,000, 79,060} 79,000} ~—=—-76,, 000) 90, 84 
Connecticut. ....- 496,000} _ 509,000] — 552,000} — 501,000 94] 528 
New York........ 7,879,000} 7,983,800} 8,049,000} 7,911, 000 94] 8,382 
New Jersey.....-.. 1,051, 200} 14019, 700} 1,063,000] _”999; 000 90| 1,168 
Pennsylvania.....| 8,177,000] 8,052) 600| 8; 133,500| 7,637,000 98) 8,344 
Delaware......-.. 496,000, 477,000} 475,000; + 404” 000 921” 539 
Maryland......... 2,150,000} 2,088,000} 2,008,600! 1,788, 000 
Virginia. .--- =... 4) 707,000] 4°639,000| 5; 244.000 4,073, 000 38 re 
West Virginia. -.-) 2) 278000) 2} 2057600} 2) 1697300} 1;799/.000 96| 2)373 
North Carolina...) 7} 415,400] 7}387;500| 6, 869; 300| 5, 419, 000 94} 7) 889 
South Carolina. ..| 6} 499;700| 6,381,900} 6,020,000, 47810; 000, 93] 6,989 
Georgia.......... .| 11,890, 200} 11,972, 700 11,513,500) 9,276, 000 
Florida..-.-:..... 1, 336, 200| 1,370, 800| 1 2687 900) _ 12129 000 22 rete 
Ohio wet cian fe 11, 496, 000} 11} 134) 000] 10; 969; 200| 117 1537000 98} 11,731 
Indiana...........] 12,280,900] 12} 300, 300] 11,940; 500) 10; 977; 000 97| 12; 661 
Illinois. . ... eae 20,823, 900} 21, 235, 800] 20,725,700) 19, 938; 000 98] 21; 249 

8,719,000} 8, 444,000] 8,212,000} 7, 802, 000 

9, 147,900] 9,036, 700] 8, 824, 700| _ 8; 2337 000 36 9509 

-| 15,932, 000] 15; 738, 000] 15; 126, 000) 147515; 000 99] 16; 093 
21,515,000) 21,355, 000] 21; 376, 000} 20; 090, 000 99} 21; 732 
14, 733, 900! 14 787; 250] 13,916, 800! 13, 925,000 97! 15; 190 
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AGGREGATE CROP ACREAGES, BY STATES—Continued. 


TABLE 288.-——Acreage of 19 crops and theoretical acreage of all crops, 1909-1919—Oontd. 


Per ber dar acreage 
Acreage of given crops. cent of| Of all crops (in 
SRB Se Acreage given | thousands; i. 2,000 

State. ofall | Crops | omitted.) 

crops, | f.°R5 
909. 
crops 

1919 1918 1917 1909 1909,'| 1919 | 1918 | 1917 

North Dakota. ...) 17,472,000] 18, 020, 000| 16,815,000] 15,728, 000] 15, 888, 756 : 8 
South Dakota. _--| 147825; 000] 14,735;000| 147 4697 000| 11°916°000| 12” 2967772 97 15984 15191 rests 
Nebraska. ......_. 18, 831, 000| 18,298,000) 18,519,000] 16/9847 000} 177 231° 205 99| 19,021] 18, 483) 18, 706 
kansas’ Smet ote 22, 499, 000] 21, 689, 000} 21,257; 000} 19/060, 000! 19” 9007750 96| 23, 436] 22) 593] 22) 143 
Kentucky......__ 6,615,000] 6,566,000) 6,309,000) 5,783,000} 6,046,819, 96 6, 891| 6,840| 6,572 
Tennessee... ..... 6,808,000, 6,725,800] 6,578,000! 6,125,000} 6,365,143] 96|_7,092/ 7,006] 6,852 
Alabama....--__. 9, 449, 600, 9,573,100} 9,533,600| 6,977,000] 772057230; 97) 97742 9 889 9, 828 
Mississippi.......-] 7,821,300} 7,894;000| 7}338,100} 5,968,000] 6, 158,719 97} 8,063} 8,138] 7,565 
Louisiana...._.. ..| 4,405, 400| 4,530,300} 4,160,600} 3)182)000| 3, 586,348 89/ 4'950] 5,090] 4/675 
Woexag stds we Ce 24, 607,000) 23, 509,000) 23,818, 200] 17; 414,000] 18,389,092] 95] 25,902] 24746] 25,072 
Oklahoma........ 13, 768, 000} 13, 254, 000) 13,767,000) 11,501,000) 11,921,670] 96] 14,342] 13,806] 14,341 
Arkansas......... 6,984,800 7,218, 400| 6,737,300} 5,187,000] 57376) 484| 96| _7,276| 7,519| 7,018 
Montana... == =1 4,778,000} 5,124,000} 4,522,000] 1,827,000] 1,848,113] 99) 4,826| 5,176] 4)568 
Wyoming........ 1, 652,000} 1,634,000)” 1,449,000 ’777,000] °786,650/ 99] 1,669] 1,651] 1,464 
Colorado.......... 4,474,000! 4,369,000] 3,491,000] 2,323,000] 2,614,312] 89 5,027| 4)909| 3,992 
New Mexico...... 1,288,000} 960,000} 1,080,000; © 422,000 632,769) ~—-67}-:1,922|, 1,433] 1,612 
Arizona...........| 506,000} — 451/000! ”403,000} 177,000; 190,982 93). 544|_ 4851” 433 
eats suas 1,000,000} 1,032}000, 1,023/000}  714,000| 755,370| —-95| 1,053} 1,086| 1,077 
Nevada........_.. 432,000 444/000} 498,000} 391,000} 39273871 —99|:«s 436] «= 448i 5038 
Tdaho. 327. 2.. 2,214,000] 2,223,000} 2,082,000} 1,608,000] 1,638,479} 98] 2,259! 2,268] 2,124 
Washington...... 3,851, 600| 3,664,100} 3,284,500] 3,382,000] 3,431,273] 99) 3,891] 3)701| 3,318 
Oregon........... 2,793,000} 2; 706,000} 2,606,000} 2,236,000] 2)281,288] 98} 2’850] 2) 761| 2,659 
California !. 2.217 5,762,000] 5,805,000] 5,520,900] 4/659,000} 4)9247733]  95| 6,065] 6,111) 5,811 
United States . ./355, 643, 000/852, 332, 350/343, 782, 2001300, 622, 000/311, 293, 382] 96. 6|368, 8091365, 197/356, 341 


1 Includes cotton acreage in lower California (85,000 acres in 1919 and 88,000 acres‘in 1918). 


WHEN CROPS ARE HARVESTED. 


Phe tabulation below shows when crops are harvested in the United States by showing what proportion 
ofthe crop is usually harvested each month. ‘Pwo factors tend to modify these percentages in any given 
year. Insome years harvests come somewhat earlier orlaterthannormal. Also, ifthe crop is larger than 
usualin its northern section and smaller than usual in its southern section, or vice versa, the effect is to 
modify the percentage of the total crop which is harvested in a particular month. However, it is not 
likely that such changes from normal are often so marked throughout the United States as to alter greatly 
the averages here given. 


TABLE 289.—Percentage of crops of United States harvested monthly. 


Jan- x | Sep- | oot No- De- 
Crap. uary- | May. | June. | July. oe tem- cto- | vem- | cem- 
: April, re % | gust. | ber. Dek, ber. ber. 
PE a ECs EES ee aaah) phe Cise | Pick, acts aap uae PCh 
Ii Oyghs cor mecenet ere cenogad peaee ace 1.2 8.2 51.6 33.9 4.9 Oo eciteraras pl etal aes 
8 6.7 64.9 26.7 Ob Tne Bares es 
sik 1.5 15.8 28.3 43.3 10.9 
52.9 34. 2 3.8 Dp RE eA Oe te BAe 
9 15.3 33.0 33.8 14.6 2.4 
71.5 16.3 ee tial ae pxreges a eFealllnaeds Scio eal ord pe ales 
42.3 28.4 6.5 OU ters aesiacl| eee eee 
7.2 12.5 21.0 45.5 ra | ene ee 
47.6 27.1 6.2 127 Thee eceas 
20.9 36.7 28.6 SiO snes asee SF 
See ent. 7.3 67.1 720 eer) rete Pt 
3.5 15.2 48.0 29.8 ei Sas | arte sans 
23.4 34.3 26.9 1 eae Bete PAS cic rs 
1 25,1 44.4 21.5 LiOul erento s 
58.4 21.7 2.8 a I Se eSeIA N NE Soros 
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WHEN CROPS ARE HARVESTED—Continued. 
TapiE 289.—Percentage of crops of United States harvested monthly—Continued. 


Jan- Ane Sep- Octo. No- De- 

Crop. uary- | May. | June. | July. tem- vem- | cem- 

P Apu, . zs gust. ber. ber. ber. ber. 
Binaw Demiesss-- 2 nessa 4.8 23.6 49.4 18.3 3.1 .6 ce lv rte coors aia 
Wiatermelans 25 to jscnne te ee|oee aeisls 4 5.2 27.3 39.8 24.1 Fe A Nes ae aot ee 
Beans (dry)... - ba Seer eee Seer SB aS amer -8 13.8 54.9 26.9 Bo6 he ete 
Beste (iiss ee eee ae cee ena a aa 3.4 8.4 22.1 43.4 20.4 fe (ee ee 
Mab bapoes-cxcs-eaceeeecicses 4.2 2.3 4.7 6.8 9.1 18.1 40.4 14.0 A 
ORMONS cts ee See ce ose Se Lh 4.4 8.7 12.6 17.2 32.5 21.9 LOR Aes 
MP OLALGOS ue ecient aca ee as 2 1.3 3.3 6.8 12.1 33.7 39.2 aos oh 
Sweet potatoes. ..-s.--2--.- lb ce ae A. Lot 6.2 21.5, 49.1 20.6 i 
MMOrmAbOOSen da. Sa ecs ee ease 3.1 1.3 3.8 11.4 29.2 39.7 9.7 15 3 
Efeuyeralleey (oak Sotewa Senin ees oa Qe2 15.3 47.8 21.8 10.7 1.9 ol abicnceotes, 
PAM aliens. te aes sacee oes eee 9 5.3 24.1 28.0 21.5 16.4 3.7 PE ele 
Aifeifa SG6 Gs ace eae cacteeie ns conte pate cel [= sass ate 6 10.7 30.5 45.1 13.0 a he WARD OE Ge 
iikivesrass Seedae saan -eiew eens helen Seale 5.1 43.0 23.6 16.4 11.4 Be ee eer mS 
Cloverseed S54 225550. cetaceg| a oveemasloetere ns 2 3.4 21.2 54.4 20.0 SR tes <a 
NMG 28, oS A tee cis eee etme eine 22 LT, 16.4 40.5 37.2 4,041 os ose 
WRunotiny thay: oe se8- sees cellaee eet le sae ic ype! 73.6 17.8 1.5) feat oh ee eee 
Mend Ob yrSeedaho=2- 2 se sesh ateemetee a amie -8 36.1 54.0 OE iS oes ae hee 
Wald hays cle 2h etsecaee | “2 -6|, 4.1 28.9 36.5 26.4 Bis 9 eee es Fae -3 
Bro Orit COrie ites sect eae teeli-eees ve elec ese 2.8 9.7 29.0 43.1 14.4 bP be eS 
obtone ee tee haac ees one 1.4 11.5 31.6 34.4 16.0 4.7 
Flaxseed 3.0 31.5 56.5 RD eee eee tee et 
Hops. 329-i% j-eee nso seeeses2 EE 27.6 63.6 Oy @ Sete eee SHmPee & < 
PEaTULbS ES Bs aoem. Son eee eal ee ale eres OM at 2:1 12.5 39.3 37.7 8.0 -3 
Ore MaIH (Sine p)\2. eee eee eae eel ee aeeer aul 1.4 13.3 51.9 30.9 Bi ea ae 
PUPAE SSb sews aie <1tee <2 SS ee hace eemadhe ms aes 1.0 3.8 18.5 56.3 20. 2 ae 
PROBA CCOM ee scone ate ons cepa aie eee ae -6 7.5 27.1 52.7 42.4 8 ooh 


COMPOSITE CROP YIELDS. 
TaBLE 290.—Compo.ite numbers of all crop yields. 


The figures below are obtained in the following manner: For each State the average yield per acre of 
each crop (as corn, wheat, cotton, etc.) is reducad to its 10-year average yield per acre; these percentages 
are combined into a composite or general averaze, viz., the figures shown. The relative importance of 
each crop is taken into consideration in making the composite averages. 


State and division, 


1919 


1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


1914 


1913 


1912 


1911 


| 
1910 


New Hampshines. ..:2.2-52:-.- 
MeENMOn Geo oosaae cnc ase saakaee 
Massachusetts.<2 3-2. -s-.<asces< 
Rhodelislande. o-uesecsnccaese 
Comnecticuit.a..ccseeecese> seen 
Newey 0rk. (-35..ccee ee cere 
NewAberse ye. sea. cew ene cenee see 
ennsylvanide-s-ase-asasee ee ae 


North eatiiemtiesuasccene 


Georgia 
Florida 


North Central east of Mis- 
Sigsippn Rivers = nest cers 
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COMPOSITE CROP YIELDS—Continued 


TABLE 290.—Composite numbers of all crop yields—Continued. 


eae ] 

State and division. 1919 1918 1917 1916 | 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 | 1910 
Minnesota. 5.26 sess ba see cs 89 123 ih | 79 116 95 115 123 82 95 
Towa.. BSS ee ae : 107 104 111 107 103 105 102 128 82 102 
MiIssOuTieN coos. ARE L: 106 84 124 78 109 85 fl 105 88 115 
North Dakota... 69 108 65 72 137 99 98 142 84 43, 
South Dakota. 89 139 115 89 137 94 82 115 48 90 
Nebraska. . 114 78 103 114 125 103 78 92 74 96 
J UNOS Se ae aaa es AOE lil 82 92 82 125 124 61 117 72 101 

North Central west of 

Mississippi River.......} 100.2 | 101.1 | 104.6 | 90.6 | 118.2] 101.9] 88.6]|117.3] 78.1 94.5 
eentuckeyire eth SF arose < 100 109 102 108 102 83 104 96 101 
LUinb ty Ses ee Se ae 96 105 101 104 9 L 88 102 98 102 
ASIAN tlie ee 2 eee a2zce 101 90} 64 92} 110] 101] 106] 106! 100 
Mississippi inten Sewech en taakmains 102 103 67. 98 103 99 98 98 101 
POWISIAN awe Soe se sata ocee 85 95 102 96 104 102 100 103 107 
PDORAS Sack ae ee woke nae dacas ces 65 74 96 103 104 103 122 83 98 
WOKIAbG mae crs: cose lear cae 66 87 79 122 106 62 99 64 103 
PALICARSR SOMERS ogee saccis ae 76 110 92 104 97 94 99 101 107 

South Central 83.6 93.0 88.0 | 103.8 | 103.1 92.3 | 105.8 | 91.2} 1016 
Mantanharens.2cecasaeoss ec tes 69 55 86 107 90 94 98 106 79 
Wiyominges iio... sens cece 105 88 87 99 98 92 103 85 99 
Coloradantee to. Staencse 103 92 99 107 89 98 78 89 
New: Mexico... 2202..5... 96 85 86 100 110 84 91 104 86 
UN Vay 1 Sage nae ee a 94 100 109 94 98 116 112 86 75 
Niitalieeteence mo. ececnc. 94 109 88 94 100 92 105 93 99 
Neate cessor a se cesccaaaccus 92 106 94 97 119 105 126 125 123 
HORMOW Seo bese. as seas Sea scace 89 SL 89 98 95 102 108 106 91 

ashington.s226-..- 5. 75 83 105 104 101 101 105 102 87 
Oresontet.s. sss ck. 80 82 107 100 95 104 117 96 101 
California 22.2. <<. 88 103 102 104 110 88 106 102 96 

Far Western 85.3 | 91.2] 97.7) 102.1} 102.6 | 95.1] 102.9 | 99.4 92.3 


Vutted States. ........>-- 99.8} 97.6 | 102.0 | 95.1] 108.0 | 102.3 | 93.3 | 107.7 | 91.6] 99.3 


COMPOSITE CROP CONDITIONS MONTHLY. 
The character of seasons in past years for crops in the United States is indicated in the accompanying 
table of the composite condition of all important crops, monthly, during the growing period, 100 represent- 
ing an average condition: 


TaBiE 291.—Composite condition of growing crops, monthly, 1910-1519. 


Year. Junel. | Julyl. | Aug.1. | Sept.1. | Oct. 1 Nov. 1. 

104.7 102.4 97.8 98.8 98.7 99.8 

102.9 101.6 98.9 94.1 96.6 97.6 

94.2 97.8 99.8 102.5 102.4 102.0 

97.7 101.6 97.4 94.6 94.5 95.1 

102.3 102.3 103.9 105.5 106.9 108.0 

102.2 101.5 98.0 97.9 09.4 102.3 

98.9 98. 2 95.5 89.9 90. 3 93.3 

99.1 98.8 100.3 104.1 110.0 107.7 

97.2 89.3 4 84.8 86.7 90.6 

Be 5 ee ease abe aledeeseess = 93.5 97.2 99.6 99.3 


DISPOSITION OF FEED CROPS ON FARMS. 
The following percentages of farm consumption in the United States of feed crops by the several kinds 
of live efock are ied u sod estimates made in 1918 by several thousand voluntary crop reporters of the 
actual amount fed to ae class of stock: 


Tape 292.—Farm consumption of feed crops by each class of stock. 


| Wheat. Hay. Silage. [ain feed. 


5.4 44.6 ee 5.6 

6.4 51.4 96.9 442 

29.1 i) 2.2 nas 

Flies | Ca Anan 3.8 1 3.7 

pen a aaa Wold scenes “al 5.0 
100.0{  100.0| 100.0 | 100.0 
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WHEN FEED IS CONSUMED ON FARMS. 


The following tabulation shows what proportion of each important feedstuff is consumed ineach month, 
100 per cent pices the year’s consumption for each product. The percentages are derived from reports of 
about 30,000 crop reporters of the actual quantities usually fed monthly ontheirfarms. Pasture, whichis 
not shown here, is the important source of feed in the summer months. 


Taste 293.—Monthly consumption of feedstuffs. : 


Month, Corn. Oats. Barley. Rye. Wheat. Hay. Silage. | Mill feed. 

Ss eee eee 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TERUALY eet seo wares = 11.0 (eas 8.9 7.6 10.0 14.1 16.5 10.9 
Bebraaey Seo de ese 10.7 7.3 9.0 7.2 9.2 14.2 16.8 115 
IMarchivssctosemerienss 10. 2 8.4 9.1 ‘Ep 9.2 14.2 16.2 11.5 
RSS Pe cted tee. 9.0 9.8 8.5 9.1 8.3 12.0 13.7 10.6 
AVsere esc eee soe sees 6.8 9.3 6.9 8.1 7.2 6.7 5.3 els 
Uae pees ae wees oo ERE 8.9 6.0 7.8 6.5 SB et 5.8 
Sly soe eee oes 4.8 9.0 6.0 (ea 5.8 3.3 1.0 4.8 
STIPUISt <<. cee eee 4.6 9.3 6.8 8.4 5.9 3.2 1.0 5.4 
September.....-.---- 6.2 9.1 8.6 10. 2 Neo 3.6 1.5 pall 
October.... 8.8 8.1 9.8 10.3 8.9 5.2 4.1 6.3 
November - ne 10.9 6.9 10.9 9.4 11.4 8.5 9.5 9.2 
Decembers: 42-2 =e. 11.5 6.8 9.5 tod 10.3 11.3 13.3 10.6 


MONTHLY SALES FROM FARMS. 


For every $100 worth of product sold from the farm, about $12.60 aresold in October, the month of heaviest 
total sales; $11.70 in November, $10.50 in December, and $10.10 in September—in the four months, $44.90. 
Smallest sales are in May and June, when the amount in each month is $6.10 of the year’s $100. __ 

Sales of crops alone are more concentrated in the fall months; for every $100 worth of crops sold in a year, 
$15.50 worth aresold in October, $15.70 in November, $12.60 in December, and $12.40 in September; in 
the four months, $56.20. Smallest sales ($3.10) are in June. 

Sales of live-stock products are fairly evenly distributed through the year. For every $100 worth oflive- 
ges boducls sold in a year $9.60 are sold in June, the highest proportion in any month, and $7.50 m Janu- 
ary, the lowest. 

These estimates are based upon reports made by crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of their actual sales in 1914, modified when necessary to make the figures typical of sales in recent years. 
More than 5,000 ee were tabulated. As the correspondents are representative farmers, the averages 
of their reports in the United States and in the larger States are probably nearly the same as the averages 
for all the farmers in the States. Details of monthly sales are given in tabulation below. 


TABLE 294.— Monthly percentages of year’s receipts from sales by farmers. 


[Monthly rate ofsalesfrom farms, averages for recent years, estimates based upon reports of actual monthly 
sales made by crop correspondents of Bureau of Crop Estimates.) 


FROM SALES OF ALL KINDS. 


b 3 B18 
5 | 8 : Hel limes 
State and division. a 5 si eee oe hes a 
a) 8°) 2) Boe oh) ie. od Se eee 
A op ieee ects (See, sos. eeut oat soem mea 
ela ia lala |e is ja) ea) Oo] 4 pa 
Maine........ SR rte eee 1 iy fe aes 2s pm 4.8} 6. 9.8) 11.6) 10.2) 14.0) 100.0 
New Hampshire. .... 9.3) 9.4) 7.6) 10.3) 6.1 8.4] 8. 7.9) 10.2) 8.4] 8.4] 100.0 
Vermont). . =. 2 5.8! 6.2) -5.9) 12.5) 10. ve) ee 8.9 11.5) 9. 6.6} 100.0 
Massachusetts - 5.6] 5.2} 6.1) 7.9 9.6] 10.8) 10.3] 12.2) 10.3] 9.2) 100.0 
Rhode Island. --- =... 222: =) 4.7 4.3F 4.7) 7.5 12.2) 11.0] 12.7 9. 5.5} 100.0 
Connecticut sae soc et te seen 6.0] 7.3! 8.7) 7.9 5.9] 5. 7.2 13.3} 16.7) 100.0 
IN@wy WW Once tates cae tee Mell Gat ved aia ohete 9.2) 12. 7.7} 100.0 
New Jersey. 3.5] 3.0F 4.7] 3.4 11.5] 20.9] 21.8 5.3] 6.1) 100.0 
PenmsylVanibe 5 occciccs esis vesiee ae 7.5} 6.8) 9.5] 8.3 6.0) 8.3) 9.4 10. 8.2 100.0 
North AttlQntiCe seme eeccccne ac 7.0) 6.31 7 7.9) 7.4, 8.6) 10.1) 11.1) 10. 8.5) 100.0 
Delaware ty oasdc nos acres eae cee FA e007 Be 5.8 9.3) 8. LK (meek ean 6.5) 
Mianyland. soa: 5-022 ance cedtas 9.2} 5.0, 7.7) 8.3 10.1] 8.4| 10.1] 7:4 8:9] 8.7] 100.0 
Virginia. 51S says Cer Ma cee een eae 8.3] 7.4) 7. 6.2 8.8] 7. 8.1) 16.3] 9. 8.4) 100.0 
West Virginia etic. ax «ue ene a tae 4.8] 5.6] 6. 4.6] 7.4] 8.6) 13.1) 23. 6. 7.2) 100.0 
North Carolina Bie aims ie ones 9.2) 5.2) 4.3) 6.6 4.2) 4. 6.7 12.3] 18.4) 22.1) 100.0 
South Carolina Ce he ies Ma cr TES abet ee 5.1 3.4) 4.9) 11.1] 14.4) 16.3) 14.5) 100.0 
Georgia SSH ie SOL Leche eee 6.5) 4.7] 3. 3.0) 3.9) 3. 9.9} 19.3] 20.6) 19.2) 100.0 
LU Rasy ts EMS as 4h a a 2 Raa Sy U1.41) Ges Wes 1323 4.4) 3. 6.7 10. 2} 18.0) 100.0 
Pouth “Atlantic= sc ccsce. ceees 2 | 8.4] 5.8) 5. 5. 5.9) 5. 9.0 14.1) 14.5) 100.0 
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MONTHLY SALES FROM FARMS—Continued 


TABLE 294.— Monthly percentages of year’s receipts from sales by farmers—Continued. 
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TasiE 294-— Monthly percentages of year’s receipts from sales by farmers—Continued. 
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RECEIPTS FROM FARM SALES. 


Anbout 10,000 crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates have reported their year’s total value 
of all sales of farm products, divided into four classes, viz, (1) live animals, (2) animal products, (3) crops, 
(4) miscellaneous. Correspondents were requested to give their 1914 sales if that year was representative; 
if 1914 sules were not normal, they were to give figures which would be typical of sales in recent years. 

. Ofevery $100 worth ofproduct sold by all whoreported, approximately $36 were for live animals, $20 were 
for the products of live stock, $40 were for crops, and $4 represented miscellaneous items. As the corre- 
spondents are representative farmers, the averages of their reports in the United States and in the larger 
States are probably nearly the same as the averages for all the farmers in the States. 

The character of farmers’ sales varies widely in different sections of the country. In the cotton States, 
as would be expected, by far the greater part of the sales areascrops. Thus, in Georgia, for every $100 
worth of products sold, $75 represents crops, $14 live animals, $8 animal products, and $3 miscellany. Even 
in Texas, regarded asa cattle as well as acotton State, cotton so far predominates that $72 represents crops, 
$16 live animals, and $9 animal products, out ofevery $100 ofsales. Itmay be that the cattle section of the 
State is not so fully represented in the returns as the cotton section; but complete returns from all farmers 
probably would not materially modify these figures, 


TaBiLE 295.—Receipts from the sale of (1) live stock, (2) live-stock products, (8) crops, 
(4) mascellaneous, owt of every $100 received from all sales; average of recent years. 


[Frem tabulation ofreports from crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


Pa aks Mis- Papier Da Mis- 
State. ive | stock | Grops.| cella- State. Nee ese Crops.| cella- 
stock. ee é neous. stock. De neous. 
MGING aa aiwconme soe $15 $42 $35 $8 || Minnesota........--- $33 $20 $43 $4 
New Hampshire....- 20 51 25 4 }) Towa... -..2..0.----- 3 
Vermont... --..s.-25 18 64 10 8 || Missouri 4 
Massachusetts. ...... 19 50 27 5 || North Dakota 3 
Rhode Island......-- 13 62 22 1 || South Dakota....... 5 
Connecticut. ........ 12 62 24 2 || Nebraska. 3 
New i Gikoco tec... 14 53 27 6 || Kansas 3 
New Jersey...-..---- 6 26 62 ~ 6 || Kentucky 5 
Pennsylvania.......-. 21 42 32 5 || Tennessee 6 
Maryland and Dela- Alabama. ...-.- 3 
WALG- cose so e555 == 23 32 42 3 || Mississippi.... 4 
MITEIDAA oS. cc -Siene 46 15 35 4 || Louisiana 6 
West Virginia....... 58 23 13 Gu) Pexase = Lose 3 
North Carolina. .-... 18 15 60 7 || Oklahoma 4 
South Carolina. ..... 8 12 72 8 || Arkansas 7 
Gearnig’..sssl. z 14 8 18 3 || Mountain States}... 4 
Florida. . a 16 16 64 4 || Washington y) 
hio. = 41 22 31 6 |; Oregon. 5 
Indiana. = 50 16 30 4 | California 14 
Ulingis . sn. 2 42 20 35 
Wickes So Pees 34 30 31 b United States - 36 20 40 4 
WHiscOMsiie co scdcss< 31 47 17 5 


1 Including Montana, Wyoming, Cok rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho, 
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PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


[Contributed by Bureau of Markets.] 


i for 1919 in the following table represent in the main a compilation of reports receiv 
an : Deel arom ord giving the asta (actual wherever possible) average yield per acre ond rine 
production of each vegetable seed crop grown by them. Those given for 1918 and 1917 were compiled from 
reports submitted in vegetable seed acreage and production surveys, 


Tapie 296.—Acreage, yield per acre, and production of vegetable seeds, 1917-1919. 


é ield per acre a 
Commercial acreage iti y ee paces Commercial production. 
planted. planted, 
Kind of seed. i i 
1919 1919 
1919 1918 1917 esti- 1918 1917 esti- 1918 1917 
mated. | mated. 

Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |Pounds.|Pounds.|Pounds.| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. 
Beans, dwarf snap...| 48,658 | 72,831 | 63, 624 515 401 234 |25, 093, 000 |29, 215,515 |14, 809, 000 

Beans, garden pole 
(notincludingtima)| 7,957| 7,482| 4,029/ 540]. 691 315 | 4,395,000 | 5,166,159 | 1,268, 000 
Beet, garden......... 2,666 | 2) 801 826 697 896 562 | 1,858,000 | 2,509,391 | "464, 000 
Beet, mangel.......- 619 424 20} 1,003 677 | 1,504 | 621,000 | 286,974 30, 000 
Beet, sugar......-.-- 11,139 | 6,014 | 4,638 600 980 | 1,094 | 6,700,000 | 5,900,000 | 5,076, 000 
Cabbagesese-ncses-e 1,978 | 1,383 737 700 117 393 | 1,383,000 161, 629 292, 000 
Cun ee oe: 3,465 | 4,894] 1,965| 450 471 574 | 1,562,000 | 2, 125,060 | 1, 129, 000 
Wolerry anew om begs, 22 135 176 84 400 228 335 4, 000 40, 201 28, 100 
Cucumber.........-. 3,582 | 3,177 | 4,694 214 173 218} 766,300] 548,044 | 1,026,000 
Wal @s joa 5 = Sean 2 106 49 18 406 342 250 43, 000 16, 744 4,500 
WOttWeeR sae. 2s sa seteo 2,283 | 2,291) 1,979 298 326 457 679, 800 746, 993 903, 000 
Muskmelon.......... 1,467 | 1,671 | 1,827 102 117 161} 149,900] 196,142 | 293, 000 
Watermelon......... 5,508 | 10,423 | 8,929 90 92 71 ,000 | 959,549 | 633, 000 
Onion seed.......... 6,730 | 7,260 | 3,782 389 232 259 | 2,618,000 | 1,685,258 | 980, 000 
‘Onion’sets:_-5..0-2 5) 3,708 | 3,818 | 2,637] 5,900 | 12,066 | 11,851 |21, 900,000 |46, 068, 711 |31, 249, 000 
Dans everest 2.2 <e 146 155 109 764 468 772 111, 500 72, 553 84, 000 
Parsnip ans 2sues-3s- 303 267 137 732 626 499 222, 000 167, 199 68, 000 
Peas, garden........- 104,172 |102,095 |110, 129 460 569 444 147,968,000 |58, 127, 258 /48, 868, 000 
POPPER s5.se as geaes 160 657 686 7 86 31 12, 000 56, 195 21,000 
Pumpkin. 2.2...) 5 1,156 | 1,380] 1,512 95 96 72| 110,300} 132,612} 108,000 
Radish’ sce aaa nese 10,870 | 8,760} 3,521 233 221 176 | 2,537,000 | 1,935,047 621, 000 
Dalsitve ac sence eee 205 124 131 452 247 431 92,600 30, 647 56, 000 
Spimachsn te eae 1,139} 4,259] 1,415 317 387 220 | 361,000 | 1,650,008} 300,000 
Squash, summer.....| 1,153} 1,004 836 195 99 145 223, 000 99, 404 121, 000 
Squash, winter. ..... 2,912 | 2,534] 1,328 152 51 70| 443,400 | 1287385 93, 006 
Sweet corn.......... 14,565 | 14,759 | 12,975 900 807 640 |13, 143, 000 |11, 916, 892 | 8,303, 000 
eRomat ones sea 3,604 | 3,832] 3,204 67 80 92} 243,000} 307,815 | 227,000 
Turnip, English... -. 1, 207 936 24 380 215 127 456, 000 200, 783 3, 000 
Turnip, Swede.....- 205 279 21 602 98 418 123, 300 27,312 8, 700 


WAR-TIME WHEAT PRICES. 


Prices per 60 pounds of wheat, for calendar years 1913 to 1918, in countries and markets indicated, com- 
puted from data in Bulletin 2 of the War Industries Board. Foreign prices translated to dollars on basis 
of par value. 

TaBiE 297.—Prices of wheat, by countries, 19138-1918. 


aaa aa aa 


Country and market. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

United States: Chicago................-.-- 0.91 1.04 1.34 1.42 2.32 2.24 
England: Manchester and London. ....... -93 1.01 1.54 1.69 2.23 2.15 
Branee: Paris, 5. saccecclcuaqeeaceane sees 1.44 1.59 1.52 Bll oasis 
Italy: Milan......... 1.50 2.16 1.97 2.29 2.85 
Russia: Saratoo 74 LJ08 ja ceet cecal seen ceeee al Coeoeeee 
Japan: Yokohama 1.08 5 el 1.10 LISS) hoeteemeee 
India: Calcutta. ........ 1.18 1.22 1.05 UTS Weosecceee 
Australia: Brisbane... -96 1.80 1.33 OO aerate 

Germany: Berlin 1.43 UBD) Re aprnee Seance see clesoos. ae 
Argentina: Buenos Aires 1.05 1.33 1.12 eS ea sacceige 


Sees area emma es neil en Bee 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Index figures are usually applied to price comparisons, but they can as readily be used to compare the 
relative productivity of different countries. Six crops—wheat, oats, rye, barley corn, and potatoes—com- 
Pee the bulk of crop production in most countries of the world. Of the total area’in cultivated erops, 

before the war), excluding hay and grass crops, they comprised in Germany ap roximately 82 per cent; 
in France, 75 per cent; nited Kingdom, 72; Denmark, 79; Holland, 70; Belgium, 75; Austria, 84; 
Hungary, 87; Italy, 45; Spain, 65; Roumania, 92; European Russia, 87; Asiatic Russia, 91; Bulgaria, 
85; Algeria, 85; Japan, 31; ustralia, 91; Canada, 91; Argentina, 88; United States, 82 per cent. Although 
these figures are only approximations, they are sufficiently accurate to indicate that index numbers of the 
relative yields per acre of these six products combined would fairly represent the relative per acre produc- 
tivity of the various countries. For each country the average yield per acre for a series of years was ob- 
tained (except in a few countries where data for only one or two years were obtainable), and these average 
yields were reduced to their percentage of the average ee of all countries. The percentages for each 
country were combined, weighted in proportion to the relative acreage of the various crops in the country 


to obtain the index number of production. Followingis the result obtained, 100 representing the weighted 
average of all countries: 


TABLE 298.—Index numbers of productivity of countries named. 


Belgium AIST ALG S oiacatdsieictate atete ceeatns 76 
Switzerland Serbia = 3. Seicsscee coher Se oe ik) 
Netherlands Soe 23 | Argentina.. 75 
United Kingdom - - aS : xe Portugal......... BS 
Germany s Russia, European 72 
Denmark Russia, Asiatic 71 
New Zealand Uruguay....... 70 
SEU EVM ainlo aje eta eka ONE oiy bse oenbonecaonc 65 
Apt aise RO See tee ee Mexico....-.... §2 
CWangdacetec aces 25a sens Punish sresecciecnsseces soe ae 37 
(OT Ge aes ne ae ee 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND EXPORT TRADE. 


Taste 299.—Production and export trade of the world in important crops, average, 
1909-1913, in millions, 1%. €., 000,000 onvitted. 


ially the total production and exports for the world. However, China’s probably large cotton 
PN aection’ eso some pe items of Sroraenion and exports for other countries, are omitted owing to 
tak of trustworthy information. One short ton = 2,000 pounds.] 


Production. Exports. 


Crop. United Contrib- | wor | United 


States : uted by _| States 
World. produc- Warls. United poned: crop e@x- 


tion. States. ported. 
Per cent. Pa cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
3, 726 18 745 13 20 15 
3, 807 71 745 17 7 2 
4,324 26 1 234 15 15 14 
1, 468 12 1300 13 120 14 
1, 788 2 1108 10.8 16 12 
5,471 6 175 12 iq 10.5 
eo) elma! ers BLS 
Ji te eee aan Seer eee do....| 110,780 0.6 | ve F 
On......-.----.-500-pound bales. - 21.1 62 14.0 64 
akg Le i agen ees Re auors tons. . 18.7 5 7.5 0.5 40 4 


1 Three-year average, 1911-1913. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS. 


Taste 300.—Values of exports and imports of foodstuffs, in millions of dollars, 1913- 
IAS) 


Item. 


Exports of domestic foodstuffs: 


In crude condition, and food animals. . ..- 
Partly or wholly manufactured........--- 


Imports of foodstuffs: : 
In crude condition, and food animals 
Partly or wholly manufactured..-......--- 
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Year ending Dec. 31— 


1916 


1919 | 1918 | 1917 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
678 547 509 421 462 275 170 
1,963 | 1, 406 807 648 551 309 325 
2,641} 1,953 | 1,316 | 1,069} 1,013 584 495 
545 346 386 260 243 235 221 
556 397 351 339 273 256 198 
1,101 743 737 599 516 | 491 419 
1,540 | 1,211 | 579 | 470 | 497 93 | 76 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


Tas LE 301.—Index numbers of crop prices, monthly and average, 1910-1919. 


The trend of prices to farmers for important crops is indicated in the following figures; the base 100 
isthe average price December 1 in the 43 years 1866-1908 of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 


potatoes, hay, flax, and cotton. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 1910 age 
264.1 | 183.6 | 129.0 | 126.7} 132.5 | 110.9 134.1] 160.6 
271.6 | 195.6 | 139.9 | 140.5 | 132.1 | 112.6 138.5 | 165.1 
288.8 | 206.5 | 138.6 | 144.0 | 133.8 “ 9. “ 
288.6 | 225.2} 140.2] 144.5 | 134.2 
281.8 | 280.6 | 143.3} 150.0 | 135.9 
271.9 | 291.3] 145.8} 147.3 | 138.8 
272.9 | 289.9 | 144.8) 139.1] 137.7 
280.6 | 307.8} 147.7} 138.9 | 137.6 
293.3 | 279.6 | 161.5 | 132.5] 141.3 
289.3 | 277.0 | 163.6 | 128.2 | 136.4 
269.5 | 261.3 | 178.8 | 124.4 | 127.4 
265.2 | 252.3 | 187.9 | 120.4} 122.8 
277.7 | 259.5 | 162.1 | 132.1 | 132.4 


1 Weighted average. 


PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT 


BY FARMERS. 


TaBLE 302.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1919, and amount purchasabie 
with an acre of crop production. 
| : 
Amount purchasable 
1919 per cent of— with average value 
Item. i919 | 191s | 1914 | 1909 De teeriee os 
19is | 1914.| 1909 | 1919] 1914 | 1909 
a | | 
IY Ge ane, Sete eee each..| $2.06 | $1.79 | $0.96 | $0.89 115}. WBS. 3h P18 18 19 
Barb wires cs seeccu 100 Ibs...] «5.73 | 5.69 | 5.08] 2.98 101|% 5186), “Pagel (Bi 4e| ead ei eeibee 
ROTTIOIS sce Sea ease Sas each 47 45 Bl eee 104) d 05-1 Neer 79 62 eg 
Bone mealies. se aeee ton..} 59.00 | 55.10 | 31.90 |....... TO7|y, Stab. eee 63] "Ss USak, aes 
FBTOOS. ft este ears each..| 1.00] .98] .38| .34 102} 263/294] 37 46 49 ~ 
Bappies. ct cheater eee do... ./122.00 |107.00 | 70.10 | 64.90 114, 1741 «1g : 
Buggy whips.......... doi..: 72 67 - 426) =. 404) 107 169 178} 51 41 41 
ORL OS ay i PE yard..} .226/ 207) -063) = .06 | =—:109)_-— 359] 377] 168 | 275 =| a77 + 
Carbolic acid.............. Ib.. ~ B09)” . BOOK c ccwuhacwane ka LORE Set onion wake =| 100) pS enon jer 
Churns.... 2.0. ...---each.-| 2.94] 2.62] 2.30] 2.19 112] 198] 134) 13 75H erTGN 


’ 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS—Continued. 


TABLE 302.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1919, and amount purchasable 
with an acre of crop production—Continued. 


1919 per cent of— 


Amount purchasable 
with average value 
of 1 acre of crop 
production. 


Item. 1919 | 1918 | 1914 | 1909 
1918 
Coal. See eee eerie ton $9.00 | $8.11 | $5.80 | $5.50 lil 
SGRVOM Me 5.45) 5 Sass gall - 216) . 184 - 139 «157 ry 
Cotes tance nse ek es joven - 467} 310 «245 Ali 151 
@onperas.2¢ oy. 62... s100. 54 129 ae oe ee ae 104 
Conmlmiv es a2s0) cess each. - 58 52 29 27 112 
109 
115 
114 
114 
109! 
108 
108) 
102) 
110 
119 
. 04: 2 107 
1.83 .6 5 116) 
Harness, single.-..-.... do...-| 28.60 | 24.10 | 15.25 | 13.50 119 
Matchets .. 220... -22.<. AGcaealbek: 200 1.09 -62 .59 118 
Eva seetoltren eter ote oc Goescspe 4.27, 3.35 | 2.03 1.94 127 
DORE aes yo ome Res Sabi Payor s45,| Meee 113 
Horse blankets. - 5. 10))-4..33' |) 2240 2:25 118) 
Jumpers 2.46 | 2.20 -83 ir 112) 
Kitchen chairs 1.65 | 1.42 - 80 Ye 116 
Lamps POST eaSO ees!" |= 61.50 114 
Wraterais= see. = se ok ws Ci Les (ee Ls S(t a 0) - 80 Biltp 1i1 
SHE Te) lene, fo ee i rr Ipes 347 323 - 141 . 132} 107 
es a eee ee ee DHL -}. 2.64.) 2.30} 1.36 1, 29 115 
MANRPOd-Oik. .. =<: s~ =k -2 gall 2.54} 2.08 - 82 .79 122) 
‘Dumber, J-inch......:.. 100 ft 4.57} 3.50] 2.10] 1.95 131 
Manure spreaders... -..- each . ./179. 70 |169. 40 |106. 70 |111. 60 166 
Mente Siibs 7... = 2 do_-.-| 38.10 | 27.60 | 14.00 | 13.15 138) 
Miik cans, i0-gallon. --- - do.--) 6:04] 5.50] 2.45] 2.40 110 
Milk pails. 2.52 o sien) 23 dows -88 -79 «45 - 43 111 
IMOWOIS< sj pietoas =~ Sasase do...-| 84.50 | 79.20 | 46.50 | 44.30 107 
iD et bo tg ee ard Fok .272) 093) .09 114 
PNSPRES Mes oe aS a eae 100 Ibs 6. 25 5.07 i 3,404) S234 105 
Omersisyes: Ss soe Gs pair 2.55 | 2.26 . 89 82 113 
anlOCkS.. usenet each .49 44 215, 27 lll 
Painip braoshes-\ . = 2. oO 1.14 97 54 «49 118 
Paint, muIxedi. 2 2--50- 5-2 gall..| 4.07 | 3.40 1.74 1,62 120 
Oris ROOM. say ss ate iol Abe 62 62 -30 29 100 
ATS ee Se, ees e2ch..| 1.42] 1.22 72 ea! 116 
PUIOENSS 2 Oo wok es bode sw Oe . 93 87 ~ol -49 107 
WifGhiOnkse 02.52/62. 26 doze. |) 130) 1.14 66 62 114), 
AGW Sadec,o sesso 8 Ss do 21.00 | 20.00 | 12.10 | 11.50 105 
Portland cement..-... 100 Ibs 1.01 - 96 . 69 -70 105 
Ramrosis-... 3. -.5>---3- each..| 9.16 1.43 4.40 | 4.25 118 
Rope, hemp -.... et eae Ib.-| .368} .349) .149) .135 105 
Rubber boots: - ..------ pair-.| 5.10| 5.00] 3.75) 3.55 102) 
SACKS, VRAIN we je ws. each 46 43 -163) .15 107 
MAC CHGS ae aes aes 8 Sie ct do....| 42.40 | 35.80 | 20.35 | 17.45 118 
Salt; tor stock... --.--:- bbl..| 3.01 2.71 1.65 1.50 1li 
Gawes buck s..3.2-- as each..| 1.7 1.54 -92 89 115 
Scoythese eee ra-- 2-2. do...-| 1.82! 1.60} 1.06} 1.02 114 
Sheeting -57 48 18 red, 119 
Shingles 7.96 | 5.65 3.70 | 3.50 141 
Shirts, flannel! 5 8.81] 3.13} 1.41) 1.34 122) 
Blloess terete ee wees pair..| 4.73] 38.81} 2.30) 2.00 124) 
Shotguns.............--each..! 27.70 | 23.70 | 12.85 | 12.45 117 


154887°—yxBxK 1919——47 ft 


1914 


1919 | 1914 | 1909 


| 39 OP! - 26 


oO 
asi 
I 
on 
I 
or 


to 
(o) 
iS 
=r 
to 
ro 


ee 
w 
i 
— 
= 
i) 


ih) 63 62 
32 32 34 
dil 9.9 10.0 
60 58 57 
26 24 23 
40 3 34 
28 26 27 
1.8 L4 1.4 
37 25 24 
4.0 3.9 3.9 
100 116 123 
7 ~ 4.6 4.7 
80 106 111 
Si 85 95 
12.3 10.0 11.0 
21 19 19 
20 16 16 
1 165; 96 98 
yo ec 4.8 
tS arab eat "4 12 
7.8 eo) 8.3 
1.3 1.3 13 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS—Continued. 


Tasty 302.—Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1919, and amount purchasable 
with an acre of crop production—Continued. 


pee ee 
+! with average value 
1919 per cent of of 1 acre of crop 
Item. 1919 | 1918 | 1914 1909 production. 

1918 1919 | 1914 1909 
Shovelsaesectrcasaans sa- do....| $1.62 | $1.42 | $0.78 | $0. 23 22 22 
Staples 6.78 | 6.41] 3.75] 3. 5. 4.6 4.5 
Starch’ = 22- .118} .105} .07 7 313 247 241 
Steel wire. -. 6.82} 6.45} 3.55] 3. 5.4 4.9 4.8 
Btoveseee sere ese 47.20 | 44.00 | 24.00 | 22, - 78) ai 74 
Bug arteries oscars Ib.- 158)". £15) =~. 060" 234 251 287 
Suiphurs 2st dossea) elie L1G. 08 - 075) 310 =| 216 222 
METICGTSH oe clare ae neste each..| 74.30 | 69.40 | 39.50 } 39.00 . 50) 44 43 
Bint patls ean eer ee wee Gorse. 1.59) - 53 27 25 63 64 67 
FRODACCO, DIS oea- = aaa Ibezie . 93 15 45 45 40 38 37 
Twine, binder.-..-..-.- Oe Saliet.s 258] "© 265) >. 112s 108 143 155 162 
Wagons, double......-. each. ./138.00 |120.00 | 73.25 | 66.00 : 24 -25 
Wagons, single ---.-.--- do....| 82.50 | 75.00 | 48.00 | 45.50 -45 3 +37 
Walking cultivators..... Gp ae GONZO. |n2. 00 Nepeite eel aeons 150) [Sze S2es] Ss 
‘Wheelbarrows..-.-.---- do:...| 5.45 | 4.75 | -2.97 | 2.80 6.8 5.8 5.9 
Wire. fence. .< 5)-..cin-s sce rod.. - 69 57 .317| _ .31t 63 55 54 
‘Wooden buckets..---.-- each... -99 . 85 -35 31 37 49 54 
Wooden washtubs...-.-- Gol Sa t73) 1" W356 . 83 Sti 21 21 22 


FARM LABOR. 


TABLE 303.— Wages of male farm labor by classes and States, 1910 and 1919. 


Per day other than 


Per month. Per day at harvest. harvest 

State and division. With Without With Without With Without 

board. board. board. board. board. board. 

1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 
Mathes teases. et $49. 40 |$23. 50 |$70. 00 |$34. 50 |$3.10 |$1. 50 $3.85 |$1.95 |$2. 70 |$1.23 |s3. 43 | $1.60 
New Hampshire... .... 44.90 | 23.50 | 69.70 | 35.50 | 2.95 | 1.35 | 3.80] 1.84} 2.50| 1.18] 3.37] 1.65° 
Vermont......-.--..... 45.00 | 25.00 | 65.00 | 35.50] 3.00] 1.75 | 3.82 | 2.25 | 2.60| 1.21 | 3.15| 1.60 
Massachusetts..........| 45.00 | 22.75 | 71.00 | 37.20 |-2.93 | 1.42 | 3.75 | 1.92 | 2.60 | 1.22 | 3.40] 1.66 
Rhode Island.......... 48.00 | 21.00 | 73.00 | 34.00 | 2.60] 1.35 | 3.50| 2.05 | 2.40| 1.12] 3.20] 1.56 
Connecticut......-.--.- 45.00 | 21.00 | 71.00 | 36.00 | 2.89 | 1.55 | 3.75-| 2.00 | 2.60 | 1.07} 3.36| 1.55 
New York............. 43.30 | 23.50 | 62.50 | 35.00 | 3.30} 1.80| 4.02 | 2.221 2.70| 1.28] 3.38] 1.66 
NG wa Jerse yer «scm wae 44.00 | 19.50 | 67.00 | 31.50 | 3.20 | 1.70 | 4.10} 2.15 | 2.58 | 1.11] 3.32] 1.46 
Pennsylvania.......... 37.80 | 18.75 | 59.00 | 29.00 | 2.95 | 1.50 | 3.71 | 1.96 | 2.45 | 1.04] 3.20] 1.49 
Ni. Atlantio:..--.-- 42.18 | 21.65 | 63.39 | 33.19 | 3.09 | 1.63 | 3.86 | 2.08 | 2.59 | 1.17| 3.30] 1.58 
Delaware.........---- “34.00 | 16.00 | 50.50 | 24.75 | 3.50] 1.35 | 4.00] 1.55| 2.50] .9813.20| 1 
Maryland.......-..-. ~-| 32.00 | 13.50] 49.00 | 21.50 | 3.05 | 1.26 | 3.71} 1.64] 2.251 288 | 2.96 IMs 
Witeiniag ¢concedegece: 31.00 | 14.00 | 45.00 | 19.50 | 2.51 | 1.15 | 3.10] 1.44] 1.85] [78] 2:42] Lo 
West Virginia: -2te.. 40. 00 | 19. 40 | 58.00 | 29.00 | 2.71 | 1.28 | 3.40] 1.65] 2.15] .94] 2.82] 1.27 
North Carolina. ..2. 2... 32. 40 | 13. 60 | 45. 00 | 19.50 | 2.41 | 1.03 | 3.01 | 1.28] 2:00] 73/250] 97 
South Carolina...-..._, 27.00 | 12.00 | 38.40 | 16.50} 1.94| .96] 2.40] 1.12| 1.60] .70|2.10] 90 
Gegteia 2 cele gi tans .| 26. 70 | 13. 00.] 38.50 | 18.00] 1.90} .98] 2:30] 1.93] 1.67] .73|2:15! 95 
Roni da aie ete enn ee 28.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 25.00 | 1.72 | 1.10] 2.30] 1.46] 1.62] .96!| 2.92] 1739 
8. Atlantio..:...c.-< 30.54 | 13.77 | 44.03 | 19.75 | 2,28 | 1.07] 2.82] 1.33] 1.85 |-.77| 2.391 1.02 
Olio eee cit tee 3 39. 40 | 21. 00 | 56. 20 | 29, 00 | 3.47 | 1.67 | 4.22 | 2.07 | 2.66 | 1.20] 3 
Indiana, (avg.acs. aes sas 38.15 | 20. 50 | 53.30 | 28:40 | 3.50 | 1.70 | 4.30| 207| 253} 1014 | 3ar| tas 
BUGIS. SB. ook ee ANTS 43. 50 | 24.50 | 58.50 | 32.90 | 3.88 | 1.90 | 4.63 | 2.30 | 2.721 1.31] 3.42) 163 
Michigan..............- 42.00 | 23.00 | 60.00 | 33.00 | 3.50 | 1.64 | 4.30 | 2:10] 2.80] 1.221360] 166 
Wisconsin.............. 48. 70 | 26.00 | 69.00 | 37.25 | 3.30] 1.76 | 4.02 | 2:20 | 2.90] 1.35] 3.63] 178 
N.C. E. Miss. R..... 42,12 | 22.94 | 58.90 | 31.81 | 3.56 | 1.75 | 4.32 | 2.16 | 2.71 | 1.24] 3.44] 7.61 
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TABLE 303.— Wages of male farm labor by classes and States, 1910 and 1919—Continued. 
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Per month. Per day at harvest. Per day other than 
harvest. 

State and division. With Without With Without With Without 
board. board. board. board. board board. 
1919 1910 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 | 1919 | 1910 

$53. 70 |$26. 00 $75. 00 ($38.00 [$4.30 |$2. 23 |$5.15 |$2.65 $3.32 |$1.48 |$4.25 | $1.90 
55.00 | 28.00 | 71.43 | 39.00 | 4.46 | 2.12 | 5.20 | 2.51 | 3.46] 1.57] 4.24] 1.98 
37.00 | 21.50 | 50.90 | 29.50 | 3.45 | 1.55 | 4.35 | 1.93 | 2.15] 1.02] 2.75] 1.32 
56. 00 | 29. 00 79.30 | 42.00 | 4.85 | 2.40 | 5.85 | 3.03 | 3.50] 1.60] 4.50] 2.20 
65. 00 | 27.00 88.00 | 39.00 | 4.95 | 2.35 | 6.00 | 2.95 | 3.90 | 1.54 | 5.00] 2.00 
56. 80 | 26.50 | 77.50 | 38.00 | 5.25 | 2.14 | 6.25 | 2.60 | 3.85 | 1.57] 4.75 | 1.96 
49.50 | 24.00 | 65.50 | 34.00 | 5.42 | 2.18 | 6.05 | 2.57 | 3.71 | 1.42 | 4.47 | 1.84 
50. 29 | 25.10 | 68.10 | 35.45 | 4.48 | 2.01 | 5.33 | 2.43 | 3.22 | 1.38 | 4.03] 1.77 
1.36 | 3.35 | 1.71 | 1.84] .85 | 2.34 | 1.12 

i 1.14 | 2.70] 1.44] 1.63] .77 | 2.12] 1.02 

; -98 | 2.30 | 1.26) 1.65] .85] 2.10} 1.05 

- -93 | 2.30 | 1.22] 1.81 | .83} 2.32} 1.10 

-90 | 2.56 | 1.25 | 2.00} .77 | 2.42 | 1.02 

6 1.22 | 3.68 | 1.57 | 2.50} 1.04 | 3.15 | 1.32 

4. 1.60 | 4.80] 1.97 | 2.95} 1.11 | 3.68 | 1.47 

2.50 | 1.20 | 3.10 | 1.55 | 1.90 90 | 2.45) 1.20 

2.56 ] 1.14 | 3.14 | 1.47] 2.06] .89 | 2.61 1.15 

i : 4.00 | 2.05 | 4.95 | 2.80 | 3.25 | 1.77 | 4.35 | 2.36 

i is 5 4 3.65 | 1.90 | 4.70 | 2.50 | 3.13 | 1.73 | 4.25 | 2.29 

Z g : i 3.60 | 1.95 | 4.60 | 2.47 | 3.00 | 1.47 | 3.95 | 2.00 

; : 5 2.50 | 1.46 | 3.20 | 1.88 | 2.20) 1.12 | 2.80 | 1.58 

fi I 5 B 2.90 | 1.72 | 3.65 | 2.24 | 2.60 | 1.34 | 3.30] 2.04 

: 2 3 5 3.40 | 1.78 | 4.10 | 2,20] 3.10] 1.55 | 3.90 | 2.00 

a 4 i 3.65 | 1.82 | 4.45 | 2.38} 2.85 | 1.39 | 3.90 | 1.96 

B : ; i 4.00 | 2.20 | 4.95 | 2.80] 3.45] 1.70 | 4.50 | 2.27 

je : r 5 4.50 | 2.42 | 5.40 | 2.78 | 3.55 | 1.72 | 4.60 | 2.26 

3 3 A 5 4.00 | 2.12 | 4.85 | 2.60 | 3.10] 1.51 | 4.10] 2.07 
66. 30 | 33.00 | 91.20 | 47.00 | 3.84 | 1.98; 4.69 | 2.48 | 2.99] 1.44:| 3.90 | 2.02 
62. 96 32. 69 | 87.12 | 46.48 | 3.80 } 2.02 | 4.67 | 2.52 | 3.08 | 1.51 | 4.02 | 2.06 
39. 82 19. 21 | 56.29 | 27.50 | 3.15 | 1.45 | 3.83 | 1.82 | 2.45 | 1.06 | 3.12] 1.83 
TasiE 304.—Wages of classes of male farm labor, yearly, in United States, 1866-1919. 


— 


By the month. Day labor at harvest. | Day labor not harvest. 
Year. With | Without | With | Without | With | Without 
board. board. board. board board board. 
a} 
$39. 82 $56. 29 $3.15 $3. 83 $2. 45 $3. 12 
34, 92 48. 80 2.65 3. 22 2. 07 2. 63 
28. 87 40. 43 2. 08 2.54 1. 56 2. 02 
23. 25 32. 83 1.69 2.07 1. 26 1.62 
21. 26 30. 15 1,56 1.92 1,13 1, 47 
21. 05 29, 88 1,55 1.91 1.13 1.45 
21.38 30. 31 1,57 1.94 1.16 1.50 
20. 81 29. 58 1.54 1. 87 1.14 1.47 
20. 18 28.77 1,49 1, 85 1,09 1. 42 
19, 21 27.50 1, 45 1, 82 1. 06 1.38 
16. 40 22.14 1,34 1.53 . 89 1.13 
14. 07 20. 23 1.12 18 ae 1.01 
13, 43 19. 38 1. 05 1.30 72 96 
12, 02 17. 69 ~92 1.14 . 62 - 81 
12,16 17.74 - 93 1.13 - 63 81 
13. 29 19. 10 1. 03 1, 24 . 69 . 89 
12.54 18. 60 1. 02 1,30 .67 92 
12. 45 18, 33 1. 02 1.30 . 68 -92 
12. 36 18, 24 1. 02 1.31 . 67 -92 
12. 34 17.97 1.10 1.40 .67 -91 
12. 41 18. 94 1.15 1, 48 .67 -93 
10. 43 16. 42° 1.00 1.30 59 81 
12. 72 19, 87 1.35 1.70 -78 1. 08 
16. 55 25. 92 1.74 2.20 1. 02 1.41 
17. 45 26. 87 1.74 2. 20 1. 08 1.49 
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HOW FARM LABOR IS HIRED. 


Ofthe total labor hired on farms of the United States, the percentage which is hired by the month, by 
the fees with board and without board, is estimated as follows, based upon reports of crop reporters of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates: 


Tasie 305.—Percentage of total hired labor, by divisions. 


North | North | North | South | South 


United S 
5 Atlan- |Central,|Central,| Atlan- Cen- | West.6 
- States. | “tic: | east.2’| west2’| tic.t | tral.6 
ired by th 
rain ee Per ceni.| Per cent.| Percent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Percent. 
‘With board. 2. oss -ce-seeece 36.1 39.3 44.8 52.7 33.7 29.0 37.4 
Without board ks = ceo. 2a eee 15.5 16.5 15-1 9.4 17.2 17.0 9.5 
Day, excluding extra harvest— i 
With eearn CR eae eam at ae oA 15.3 14.2 15.5 13.8 17.4 14.8 13.7 
Wathowt boards. .--1, secs eee 15.7 i Ef 9.2 4,8 16.6 21.0 14.9 
Day, harvest labor— : 
with board? 5 se—e re 10.5 ty 10.8 15.9 8.3 9.7 16.9 
Without board tn eee eee ee 6.9 (633 4.6 3.4 6.8 8.5 7.6 
100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Hired with board...0<-22 2.22 2..--<-2-- 61.9| 625) 7L1] e24|° 504] 9SSe) = tho 
Hired .wabhOubpoar Ges. sae55 oes oe 38.1 37.5 28.9 17.6 40.6 46.5 32.0 


1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. : 2 ’ 

2 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

8 Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. : F 

4 Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

’ Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, ‘Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 

6 Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 


California. 
FARM AND LABOR INCOME. : 


Tasie 306.—Average farm income and labor income on farms in the various areas 
studied by the Office of Farm Management. 


Farmincome: The difference betweenreceipts and expenses. Itrepresents the amount of money avail- 
able ie sts ier living above the value of family labor, provided he has no interest to pay on mortgages 
or other debts. 

Laborincome: The amount that the farmer has left for his labor after 5 per cent interest on the farm 
investment is deducted from the farmincome. Itrepresents what he earned as a result of his year’s labor 
after the earning power of his investment has been deducted. In addition to the labor income the farmer 
received a house to live in, fuel (when cut from the farm), garden products, milk, butter, eggs, ete. 


> Number | Average | Average 
Areas. Year. of farm labor 
farms. | income. | income. 


Cass and Menard Counties, Tl........225....2..------<- 1910 73 $3,176 $622 
Guthrie and Green Counties, lowa.......-.....--.--.-- 1910 77 1,450 291 
@hestér: County. 2 dissecses eos sees ee ane eee ee eee 1911 378 1,313 789 
Lenawee County, Mich=.2-* coo. sctinen Gen oe ee ee 1911 300 1, 068 481 
Muck-land farms of northern Indiana and southern 
MGI 2 BI SoCo aaa ee = oe eee ee 1914 100 1,917 1,072 
Cut-over lands of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 1914 801 391 49 
Barry and Lawrence Counties, Mo.............-.-.---- 1914 244 822 370 
Anderson County) 8. C..8 2c tee oti Sane ecm eee 1914 112 557 110 
Brooks: County, ‘Gaui b teas, 6205 -eeap eee ase 1914 106 952 502 
New England: 
Southern Newilngland sas 9. cheese ae eee 1914 719 837 392 
Northern New: Bnglind’. sete. e5. = 4a. oe ee 1914 441 864 436 
Southern Maine..-............/ A See oe at eee 1914 415 | 491 202 
Hrederick County, -Md. 2; 23s seca seme. eon ese eeree 1915 150 1,380 368 
Mercer County) Pal-ee sansa eaten eee 1916 349 668 285 
Small farms around Washington, D. C.........-...-..- 1 152 700 408 
Irrigated farms in southern Arizona 1913-1915 446 2,370 713 
Vian Lake Valley, Utahieis seas eon seme an seas 1 69 ” $67 417 
DOS cs cet Late cere ee eee ee eS ee 1914 75 1,312 728 
Peter County, Gaincc: elpees eee we 268 1,662 471 
Oe Sea Ses = 5 ise ac Se relates Seen cee eee 18 280 3,710 S17 
‘Washington County, Ohio (average of 7 years)2........ 1912-1918 175 *606 ‘e oT 
Clinton County, Ind. (average of 7 years)......--.--.... 1910, 1913-1918 700 1, 824 533 
Dane peu is. (average of 5'years) 2 1913-1917 300 1, 293 408 
oun 1914-1916 375 1, 536 1,013 
1917-1918 105 1,916 843 
1917-1918 232 849 562 
1916-1917 . 302 2,776 1,478 
1915 428 778 162 
SeRariste apne = = ao eee ee wile ge ale Je A eee CUE ee Sey Se ree 8, DTA one te oe ee 


1Same areareveated after a lapse of 5 years. ? Surveys being continued over a period of years. 
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VALUE OF PLOW LANDS. 


TABLE 307.— Value of plow lands, by States, 1917-1920, 


average of poor plow | Average of good plow 


lands. lanas.° Average of all plow lands. 
State. 
1920 1519 1918 1920 | 1919 1918 1920 | 1919 1918 | 1917 

Maitie.<. ft 22 eS | $30.00 | $24.00 | $24.00 | $56.00 | $50.00 | $48.00 | $42.00 | $37.00 | $35.00 | $3 
New Hampshire... _. 24.00 | 23.00] 21.00] 64.00] 54.00] 52.00] 42.00] 39.00 939.00 Sod 
Vetmontes=*- 2 ts = 30. 30.00] 28.00] 69.00] 64.00] 64.00] 48.00] 44.00] 44.00] 42.00 
Massachusetts......_. f 41.00] 41.00 | 103.00 | 92.00] 92.00] 72.00] 68.00] 68.00! 64.00 
Rhode Island...____. ; 47.00] 46.00 | 105.00} 92.00] 90.00] 85.00] 73.00] 70.00! 62.00 
Connacticut.......... : 37.00] 37.00 | 100.00 | 80.00] 75.00] 60.00] 55.00] 52.00] 53.00 
New York. .5..>. 2 : 38.00] 33.00} 84.00} 80.00] 75.00] 64.00] 60.00] 58.00} 55.00 
New Jersey .:.-.. J cs 50.00} 58.00 | 104.00 | 103.00 | 108.00} 80.00 | 76.00] 78.00} 69.00 
Pennsylvania. ce : 38.00] 37.00} 86.00] 79.00} 79.00] 66.00] 60.00} 58.00] 57.00 
Delaware...........- : 36.00} 35.00] 86.00] 70.00] 68.00] 66.00] 55.00] 59.00] 55.00 
Maryland...._....... : 39.00] 33.00] 82.00] 66.00; 61.00] 60.00} 53.00] 47.00] 48.00 
Vireiniq. S222 te : 31.00] 29.00] 73.00} 62.00] 61.00] 53.00] 47.00] 43.00] 36.50 
West Virginia i 29.00] 28.00! 75.00} 64.00] 64.00] 51.00] 44.00] 43.001 38.50 
North Carolina. ..__.- 42.00 | 31.00] 29.00] 87.00] 67.00] 58.00] 63.00] 50.00] 42.00] 35.00 
South Carolina....__. 41.00 | 27.00} 23.00] 82.00} 56.00] 45.00] 61.00] 45.00] 36.00] 33.00 
Georgia 20.00} 63.00} 49.30] 40.00] 46.00] 37.50] 28.00] 27.50 
Mionida essa) eee 21.00 | 53.00] 48.00] 42.00] 36.00] 33.00] 32.00] 27.50 
OIRO eS 61.00 | 132.00 | 113.00 | 107.00 | 105.00 | 91.00] 86.00] 80.00 
Indiana E ’ 67.00 | 150.00 | 126.00 | 120.00 | 119.00 | 100.00] 96.00] 87.00 
MEnoIs oo Cee 2 : i 94.00 | 213.00 | 170.00 | 160.00 | 170.00 | 144.00 | 132.00 | 120.00 
Michigan 38.00 | 80.00] 76.00] 75.00] 64.00] 61.00] 60.00] 55.00 
Wisconsin : \ 56.00 | 125.00 | 110.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 89.00] 82.00] 80.00 
Minnesota-.......... 73.00 | 59.00] 54.00 | 120.00 | 88.00| 85.00] 100.00 | 78.00] 75.00] 68.00 
TOW eee ee oe ee Se 157.00 | 129.00 | 119.00 | 257.00 | 196.00 | 180.00 } 219.00 | 169.00 | 154.00 | 140.00 
MMisspunis notes esos. 60.00 | 51.00} 47.00} 110.00} 91.00} 83.00] 87.0 72.00 | 66.00! 60.00 
North Dakota........ 31.00} 27.50] 26.00| 49.00] 43.00] 41.00] 43.00] 37.00] 35.00] 33.00 
South Dakota : 50.00] 41.00 | 108.00 | 77.00] 63.00] 90.00} 67.00] 56.00] 54.00 
Nebraska. <.-.1.....- ; 67.00 | 60.00 | 150.00 | 115.00 | 100.00 | 125.00} 95.00] 80.00] 74.00 
SE ae nee a Ot 44.00] 42.00] 90.00] 77.00] 74.00] 70.00} 61.00] 58.00] 53.00 
Kenney. 2. way 23 37.00 | 31.00] 95.00} 80.00] 65.00] 70.00] 61.00] 50.00] 41.00 
Tennessee 31.00} 30.00] 90.00] 75.00] 67.00; 60.00] 53.00] 48.00} 41.00 
Alabama... .lc.-2. 17.00] 15.00] 43.00] 33.00} 30.00] 30.00] 24.00] 21.00} 17.00 
Mississippi. . 16.00} 15.00] 49.00] 33.50] 31.00] 35.00] 25.50] 23.00] 20.00 
Louisiana. 25.00] 26.00] 65.00] 44.00] 45.06] 50.00] 33.00] 33.00] 25.00 
Texas eee 27.00} 30.00] 72.00] 58.00| 57.00] 56.00] 46.00! 45.00] 38.00 
Oklahoma 24.00} 23.00] 63.00] 51.00] 48.00] 47.00] 38.00] 35.00} 30.00 
Arkansas : 22.00 | 20.00}| 65.00} 50.00] 45.00] 45.00] 38.00} 31.00] 27.00 
Mantandss. nso cc, 2 21.00 | 22.00] 48.00} 45.00] 45.00 | 36.00] 34.00] 35.00] 31.50 
Wyoming 26.00] 25.00} 70.00] 53.00] 49.00] 53.00} 43.00] 41.00] 30.00 
ioloradosess< se 2-)n- 36.00] 35.00] 88.00] 80.00] 74.00] 66.00} 60.00] 55.00] 55.00 
ew Mexico......... 30.00 | 30.00] 25.00] 60.00] 60.00] 60.00} 45.00] 45.00] 42.00] 36.00 
roy Me ayer Le nn eel 90.00] 60.00] 52.00} 180.00 | 125.00 | 116.00 | 130.00 | 100.00 | 98.00] 85.00 
Ut 60.00 | 55.00] 48.00 | 135.00 | 125.00] 113.00 | 103.00 | 95.00] 86.00} 70.00 
50.00 | 42.00 | 110.00 | 110.00} 110.00] 80.00} 85.00) 80.00] 60.00 
MOMe ae ae secs 50.00 | 43.00 | 135.00 | 98.00] 89.00] 105.00} 76.00] 70.00} 58.00 
Wrasebieton ee He es 60.00 | 56.00 | 150.00 | 121.00] 122.00 | 115.00 | 95.00} 94.00] 80.00 
Orerbrine, soo hae 53.00 | 53.00 | 130.00 | 108.00 | 111.00 | 100.00} 81.00] 84.00] 70.00 
California......--.--- 69.00} 66.00 |-175.00 | 165.00 | 168.00 | 130.00 | 121.00 | 120.00 | 110.00 
United States... . 51.26 | 47.86 | 118.34] 91.83 | 85.48] 90.01 | 74.31} 68.38| 62.17 
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Tap LE 308.—Index numbers of prices of meat animals, monthiy and average, 1910-1919. 


Date. 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | 1910 ee 

Jan eld Sener eo ae 13.46 | 12.59| 8.53] 6.46| 6.57] 7.05] 6.40| 5.44] 6.40] 6.68] 7.96 
Hobe tesa eee eee 13.51 | 12.65| 9.42] 6.94| 6.46] 7.27] 6.70| 5.54| 6.19] 6.71] 814 
Mari lbscea sees tee. 14.06 | 13.06] 10.70] 7.53| 6.46| 7.37] 7.08] 5.69| 6.09] 7.39] 8.54 
SDR eee ene 15.01 | 13.55] 11.71] 7.85| 6.59| 7.40] 7.35] 6.30] 5.80] 7.74] 8.93 
May 1h oe eee, 15.34 | 13.83] 11.84] 7.98] 6.80| 7.29] 7.08] 6.39] 5.54] 7.37] 8.95 
Afiie bine Sameera! Sees 14.98] 13.62 | 11.72] 8.00| 6.85| 7.22] 7.19] 6.27| 5.45] 7.29] 8.86 
Telyulb ee ee tee ee 15.61 | 13.68] 11.47} 8.04| 6.83| 7.41] 7.25] 6.23] 5.52] 6.98} 8.90 
AAA o WDe et ae elastin 15.56 | 14.21] 11.84| 8.05] 6.74| 7.63] 7.20] 6.56] 5.87] 6.67] 9.03 
Sep it lore eee ee 13.44 | 14.50.] 12.79] 8.38] 6.77| 7.58| 7.15] 6.74] 5.87] 6.92] 9.01 
Oct ails Seta eee Sie 12.22 | 13.79 | 13.04] 8.04] 6.96] 7.14] 7.14] 6.86] 5.58] 6.80] 8.76 
INGhs lib aeg ole usec ee 11.88 | 13.37 | 12.47| 8.09] 6.45] 6.80] 6.94] 6.45] 5.44| 6.47| 8.44 
ID yrenailiig Ales eas ee 11.54 | 13.40] 12.74] 8.15] 6.25] 6.61] 6.85| 6.42] 5.37] 6.21] 8.35 
Averagel........ 13.59 | 13.49 | 11.56| 7.77| 6.63] 7.19| 7.00| 6.25] 5.77| 6.90] 8.62 


1 Weighted average. 


MEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION. 


Production of dressed-weight meat in calendar years estimated by the Bureau of Crop Estimates for 
1900, ascertained by the Bureau of the Census for 1909, estimated by the Bureau of Animal Industry for 
1914-1918; edible offal estimated by the Bureau of Crop Estimates for all years from these percentages of 
dressed weight: Beef, including veal, 17.78 per cent; mutton, including lamb, 5 per cent; pork, including 
lard, 15.66 per cent. Some of the foreign trade numbers are approximate averages, and the small numbers 
of meat animals in this trade are not included. Beef statistics include veal; mutton includes lamb and 
goat; pork includes lard. 


TasE 309.— Meat production, imports, exports, and consumption, 1900-1918. 


Class of meat. 1900 1909 1914 1916 1917 1918 


9, 545,343 | 7,159,738 | 7,857,031 | 8,528,929 | 9,796,929 
646, 277 776, 371 665, 667 508, 468 558, 

9, 582, 453 |10, 141, 684 |12, 245, 809 | 9,773,386 |13, 010, 577 

Totals tee eee Se eee oe eee 18, 865, 435 |19, 724,073 |18, 077,793 |20, 768, 507 |18, 810,783 |23, 365, 824 

100.0 106.5 79.9 87.7 95.2 109.3 

100.0 104.9 126.0 108.0 82.5 90.6 

100.0 102.7 109.2 131.9 105. 2 140.1 

100.0 104.6 95.8 110.1 99.7 123.9 

117.9 105.4 72.6 Vike 82.4 93.2 

8.1 Tok 7.9 6.5 4.9 5.3 

122.2 105.3 102.8 120.2 94.4 123.8 

248. 2 217.8 183.3 203.8 181.8 222.3 
Each class of meat as a percentage of 
total in production, in percentages: 

39.6 37.8 45.3 41.9 

4.3 3.2 2.7 2.4 

56.1 59.0 52.0 55.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


258,848 | 40, 425 27, 641 30, 296 

608 
26, 835 real 2) 891 3, 585 
Totals tison sere eee | 2, 500 | bom 305,559 | 58, 831 36,086 | 34, 489 
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MEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION—Con. 


TABLE 309.— Mect production, imports, exports, and consumption, 1900-1918—Con. 


a ee 
Class of meat. - 1900 1909 1914 1916 1917 1918 
Domestic exports, in pounds (000 
omitted): 
Bei ee Seen ee osas ces aac boa soes 857, 542 499, 828 165, 756 396, 442 408, 430 796, 785 
MEUGUOMS wean oe eee ate ncecnae son eene 600 , 600 3, 847 5, 258 2, 862 1, 681 
HOUR eneee Ske areca yk fan 1,602, 662 | 1,003,223 | 853,816 | 1,468, 457 | 1,319; 309 | 2,263, 465 
Poiptsaen in eee rt ae y, 2, 460,804 | 1,504,651 | 1,023,419 | 1,870,157 | 1,730,601 | 3,061, 881 
Excess of domestic exports over im- | | 
ports, in pounds (000 omitted): 
CO era haat deka nc cncen sens 855, 042 495,328 | 193,092] 356,017 380, 789 766, 458 
IMG orem es: > sien eke 2 600 1,600 | 116,029] 111,977 12,762 1, 023 
Ores ee ee ee aS 1, 602,662 | 1,002,723 | 826, 981 | 1,467,286 | 1,316,488 | 2, 259/ 880 
Ppona emer een sees sO ota 2,458, 304 | 1,499,651 | 717,860 | 1,811,326 | 1,694,515 | 3,027,392 
Excess of domestic exports over im- 
orts as a percentage of production, 
in percentages: : 
9.5 5.2 11.3 4.5 4.5 7.8 
ol «2 12.1 11.8 15 -2 
17.3 10.5 8.2 12.0 13.5 17.4 
13.0 7.6 4.0 8.7 9.0 13.0 
Domestic exports of animal fats and 
oils, in pounds (000 omitted): 
13 ee ern ae ee 245, 000 200, 000 100, 657 118, 756 52, 810 92, 788 
TEN aS [ek ce play 1 A ei lee ak 5 eae 655, 000 450, 000 460, 580 - 456, 603 384, 655 555, 474 
UNG ce: SM ae tea ..--| 900,000} 650,000] 561,237 | 575,359| 437,465 | 648,262 
Domestic exports of animal fats and 
oils as a percentage of domestic ex- 
ports of total meat, in percentages: 
OO Se 3 ae eee eae 28.6 40.0 60.7 30.0 12.9 11.6 
1 aco a Se ee Se Ae 40.9 44.9 53.9 31.1 29.2 24.6 
ANOS ae, Se IN Ie ei Pee nea 36.6 43.2 54.8 30.8 25.3 21.2 
Consumption, dressed weight and 
edible offal, in pounds (000 omitted): 
Beef 8, 107,763 | 9,050,015 | 7, 252, 830 | 7,501,014 | 8,148,140 | 9,030, 440 
615,785 | 644,677 | 792,400 | 677,644 | 511,230 | — 557, 295 
7,683, 583 | 8,529,730 | 9,314,703 |10,778, 523 | 8, 456, 898 |10, 750, 697 
/16, 407,131 |18, 224, 422 |17, 359,933 |18, 957,181 |17, 116, 268 |20, 338, 432 
100.0 111.6 89.5 92.5 100.5 111.4 
100.0 104.7 128.7 110.0 83.0 90.5 
100.0 111.0 121.2 140.3 110.1 139.9 
100.0 a Til ba | 105.8 115.5 104.3 124.0 
106.7 99.9 73.5 73.6 78.7 | 85.9 
8.1 Tek 8.0 6.7 4.9 5.3 
101.1 | 94.2 94.4 105.8 | 81.7 102.3 
215.9 201.1 176.0 | 186.1 165. 4 193.5 


1 Excess of imports over domestic exports. 
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SECTIONAL MEAT CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By the processes of arriving at the meat consumption of this country, followed by thecensus method and 
by the estimates madein the Department of A griculture, it has been impossible to determine what it isin 
any partofthe Nation. Only anationalaverage could be obtained. To provideinformation foreach ofthe 
divisions into which the country is customarily divided, the Bureau of Crop Estimates has appealed to 
many ofits localcrop correspondents to make careful estimates of per capita consumption, with subdivision 
of the people of their districts into urban and rural, and estimates for each class. The recuest was for 
“nyounds of dressed weight as would be sold by the butcher.” The resulting averages for the United 
€tates, urban and rural combined, are approximately the same asthose secured by national statistics and 
estimates of slaughter, reduced bythe exported national surplus—lower for beefand higher for the other 
classesofmeat. Theinterest of the investigation ischieflyin the geographic differences, and in the com- 
parison between farm and town consumption; these can be observed in the accompanying table. Esti- 
mates were made for poultry as well as for “‘meat.”’ 


Tasie 310.—Zstimated per capita meat consumption. 


Class. Total. Beef. Veal. Mutton.| Pork. | Poultry. 
URBAN. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Nortin Atlantiens4 42.22 e aes aes sa eeeeate apy 166.8 64.0 13.5 10.9 61.5 16.9 
North) Centraleastsca2.- o-eee cue ase 3 176.8 75.6 11.6 7.3 69.3 13.0 
North Central, west 181.4 ios eri 6.8 67.2 18.2 
South Atlantic.....--. : 158. 4 55.1 Bel 5.4 76.3 16.0 
South Central.....-.. 55 a 178.4 66.1 4.4 8.7 79.7 19.5 
Wiesteria = stags sc Ai ian ttee cess ae secs 177.8 76.2 16.3 13.6 60.5 11.2 

POtAURS se Feo qnasteole ata saaenaioan ane 171.6 68.3 11.8 9.3 66.3 15.8 

RURAL 

North Atlantic... ..--2.--: 174.7 47.1 10.7 7.6 85.5 23.9 
North Central, east-...- 196.2 48.3 7.2 5.8 109. 9 25.1 
North: Centrakywestsa. 92s. 2222-2 - E 212.7 57.4 6.3 3.8 113.1 32.0 
HOUR A tlaitics oh eeu seme oo Peace = 172.4 28.5 3.2 4.4 117.6 18.7 
South) Central sces. ssh ees oes cers see 182.4 28.6 1.7 6.9 121.3 23.9 
Westerns. a.ssaecee' stance ste tee ween Semyee 188. 2 64.7 9.3 15.8 81.5 16.9 

Otol pan Sispe space Sy te en eee ree 187.1 41.6 5.4 6.5 109.7 23.9 

TOTAL POPULATION. 

North Atlanticisses tae. seas spaces 168.8 59.6 12.8 10.0 67.7 18.7 
North: Central jeast-ates- 2-22 see acer 186.0 62.7 |, 9.5 6.6 88.5 18.7 
North Central, west 202.3 64.1 8.1 4.8 97.8 27.4 
Sour hleAV amitiee eos wee eae reee re ere re 168.9 35. 2 3.8 4.7 107.1 18.0 
Sotth! Centralk eens 5 ee es ee eee 181.6 36.3 2.3 GOS: 112.8 23.0 
Westen ..22\ st '-G. So. o nue ee setae enn 183.1 70.3 12.7 14.7 71.3 14.1 

URS Le RECA tapi OS 179.9 54.0 8.4 7.8 89. 6 | 20. 2 


Statesincluded in the different divisions are: North Atlantic—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; North Central, east—Ohio, 
Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; North Central, west—Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; South Atlantic—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; South Central—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas; Western—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California. > 


TasBLe 311.— United States foreign trade in meat animals and meat products, 1904-1919. 


The following tabulation gives in round numbers the domestic exports and imports ofmeat animals. 
meats, and meat products yearly since 1904. _Numbers.ofanimals are givenin thousands, i..e., 000 omitted. 
Quantities of meats and fats are given in millions of pounds, i. e., 000,000 omitted. 


[United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Meats. Fats and oils. 
Year i era | 
ear ending June 30— Ex- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- Ex- Tm- Ex- Im- 
ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. 
| 
593 16 301 238 6: |) 2-815: 1 810 
568 28 268 187 44] 1,802 3 827 3 
584 29 143 241 59 | 2,206 2/ 1,061 2 
423 32 135 225 24} 1,968 2 958 x 
349 92 101 225 31 | 1,828 2 912 1 
208 139 68 103 19 | 1,484 4) 767 4 
139 196 45 126 4] 1,037 11 523 8 
150 183 121 53 9] 1,193 687 6 
106 318 157 22 TOs 856 11 766 5 
25 425 187 15 15} 1,196 15 } 695 10 
18 872 153 224 aa pmo Yip 3 205 630 5 
5 539 47 153 8] 1,544 226 620 2 
21 439 52} _ 236 22] 1,956 101 602 it 
13 375 59 160 22] 1,950 22 566 at 
{8 294 8 178 9] 1,840 30 476 7 
42 440 16 163 17 | 2,476 199 848 12 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT TONNAGE. 
TaBiE 312.—Tonnage carried on railways in the United States, 1915-19181 
Year ending June 30— Year ending Dec, 31— 
Product. Class I and IT roads. Class I roads. 
1915 1916 1916 1917 1918 
TARM PRODUCTS. rn 
Animal matter: Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. Short tons Short 
AGnimAls’ icone eee cet eae 15,021,432 | 16,963,922] 17,294,304 | 17,905,829 17, 957034 
Easbingecse | gee 
ressed meats............-..- 2,503,317 2, 656, 235 2,807, 571 2,965, 709 3, 718, 766 
Tides and leather.........._.- 1, 149,930 | 1,400,858] 1, S00. 132| 113577965 | 1,302°754 
Other 5acking-house products. 2,540,376 2,774, 708 2,633, 048 2,566, 603 3,510, 231 
Total packing-house prod- 
Nig US tone ee cela se 2 6,193,623 | 6, 831, 801 6,836,746 | 6,889,577 8,526, 751 
Poultry (including game and 
TRG oes See ee ae 861, 670 1,016, 484 1, 096, 624 1,022,472 1, 154,040 
Wiehe time tit cane ca ote 370, 426 503, 248 504, 927 499, 054 493; 651 
Other animal matter........._.- 4,212, 584 4,629,143 4,740, 560 5, 541, 214 6, 338, 483 
Total animal matter........ 26, 659, 735 29,944, 598 30, 473, 161 31,858, 146 35, 769, 959 
Vegetable matter: : 
Cotton = eS iE: eee Sees 5,012, 705 4,052, 241 4,212,062 3; 552, 222 3, 550, 117 
Fruit and vegetable. ..........- 17,898,288 | 18,192,083 | 17,621,285 | 17,678,958 | 18,735, 809 
Grain and grain products— o 
Sele -o gee geeee oe eee ee 53,446,686 | 57,686,165 | 55,684,841 | 46,372,019 | 55,866,640 
Grain products— 
Gli ase 9,596,763 | 10,472,225 | 10,318,950] 10,065,219] 10,587,769 
Other grain products. ...--- 8, 036, 745 7,992, 496 8, 234, O81 8, 413, 089 8, 630, 062 
Total grain and grain prod- 
GSTS i 2 ea eae age 71, 080, 194 76, 150, 886 7A, 237, 872 64, 850, 327 75,084, 471 
7,649,093 |  7,312,879| 7,243,164 | 8,314,485] 8, 239,419 
3,727, 194 3,917, 381 3, 762, 495 4,235, 353 4,204, 165 
1,051, 648 1, 085, 843 1,016,198 1,028, 771 1, 159, 572 
10,347, 913 8, 988, 002 9, 304, 818 9, 204, 495 9; 256, 889 
116, 767,035 | 119,699,295 | 117,397,894 | 108,864,611 | 120, 230,435 
143,426,770 | 149,643,893 | 147,871,055 | 140,722,757 | 156,000,394 
OTHER FREIGET. xi 
Products Of mines. 2s. <> oon. = ee 556,581,950 | 706,029,210 | 680,122,775 | 732,655,519 | 734,790,653 
Products of forests.......-.------- 93,971,282 | 106,856,873 | 93,819,387 | 100,838,196 | 97,042,938 
RMawulactites sso. tos. s--352-3.- 132,410,447 | 182,916,449 | 185,024,643 | 188,795,813 | 176,197,263 
All other (including all freight in 
less than carload lots)....--.---- 76,013,494 | 92,776,482 | 95,162,207 | 101,006,438 | 99,031,942 
Total tonnage. ....-...----- 1, 002, 403, 943 |1, 238, 222, 907 |1, 202, 000, 067 |1, 264,018, 723 |1, 263, 063, 190 


1 Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Original shipments only, excluding 
freight received by each railway from connecting railways and other carriers. Figures exclude the 
relatively small tonnage originating on railroads of Class ITI (roads having operating revenues of less than. 


$1,000,000 a year), 


having annual operating revenues in excess of $1,000,000). 


FARM TRACTORS. 


{Manufacturers’ estimate, furnished by the Bureau of Public Roads.) 


TABLE 313.—Farm tractors in the United States. 


On hand Wec..30) 1917... 2 ooo. so cone enn enn none seen nnn nan nena e ene sence sec eenaenes 
Manufactured during 1918.....-.--.-.-..--------------- 2-222 - eee nent enter cece cette nese 


Sold in United States during 1918. - 
Sold for export during 1918...-..-.- 


Omihand) Dect sl 1918. .0 sete oa = sens eres soe a ee nem ee eee ye series ess tone tens 


except that for the calendar years 1916 and 1917 only Class I roads are included (roads 


Number. 


36, 351 
314, 936 
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Taste 313.—Tractors of different (belt-rated) horsepower manufactured 1918 and 1919. 


Makersrating belt— 1918 19191 Makers rating belt— 1918 19191 
Number. | Number. . Numéer. pede 
12 horsepower...-------- 1,141 8, 220 || 35 and 36 horsepower. .---.---|---------- 5, 
6 and 18 Sp as Ses oy eee 20,629 | 48,545 || 40 and 50 horsepower.....---- 5518 | eae = 
20 and 22 horsepower. ..------ 72, 238 157,671 || 40, 45,50 horsepower...-.------|---------- i 
24 and 25 horsepower. .--------|---------- 40, 875 || 60,65, 70, 8) horsepower. ----- OTe seers BS: 
24, 25, 26 horsepower.. ------ Spe 20 hOL Oa aatyemiare = 60, 65,70, 75, 80 horsepower. ---|----.- mae oy pee 
27, 28, 30, 32 horsepower. - ---- 2,212 27,465: || Not given. .---<-----2----<--: 6, 5 
1 Estimated. 


WAGON AND MOTOR-TRUCK HAULS. 


TasiE 314.— Wagon and motor-truck hauls from farms to shipping points, 1906 and 1918. 


Beak Cost of ae per ton per 
Dis- Round ; 
Item. tance. ga oer 
Corn.1 | Wheat. | Cotton. | Corn. | Wheat. | Cotton. 
United States: Miles. | Number.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bales. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Motor trucks, 1918....-..- 1153 3.4 58 84 6.6 15 15 18 
Wagons, 1918......-- ase 9.0 1.2 39 56 3. 6+ 33 30 48 
Wagons, 1906. yay 1.2 39 55 3.4 19 19 27 
Geographic division 2 
New England: - 
Motor trucks, 1918......-. 10.0 4.5 
Wagons, 1918... 222.-.-.-- ee 1.8 
Wagons 1906.cee- ee =e 7.2 TE 
Middle Atlantic: 
Motor trucks, 1918 12.2 3.4 
Wagons, 1918.......- 54 7.6 1.6 
Wiagots, L906i.hoae2. 225-2 6.5 LAG 
South Atlantic: 
Motor trucks, 1918. 9.8 4.0 
Wagons, 1918. 8.4 1.4 
Wagons, 1906 9.9 a<2 
North Central, east: 
Motor trucks, 1918.......- 9.3 4.8 64 Uh ays eee j1 9-15. sacs ose 
6.3 2.0 41 LS eee 29 ye eee 
7.0 1.8 40 gg Sa ta 16 18, | se 
Senna 10.1 3.8 54 B84 lo eecaced 18 
Wagons, 1918....-... nee 7.9 1.5 42 bY | Bee 33 
IWePONS O06. cee ace cae 8.7 1.4 39 Be [aceeeen ee 17 
South Central, east: 
Motor trucks, 1918.......- 12.9 3.2 58 86 7.6 12 10 13 
Wagons, 1918.....--- Mal 10. 4 1.0 26 38 3.2 45 36 52 
Wagons, 1906. cue | 1.0 29 37 3.0 24 23 31 
South Central, west: 
Motor trucks, 1918........ 13.0 2.9 57 72 6.7 17 15 20 
Wagons, 19180... a2. -5-.0 10.9 1.0 26 46 3.8 49 32 47 
Wagons, 1906... 12.6 -9 29 38 3.8 22 21 26 
sa Mountain: 
otor trucks, 1918.;.....- 21.0 a3 48 TO eee 36 29: fe eae 
Wagons, 1918.. 20. 2 A 46 GE To. foe oe 52 A2 fee 
Wagons, 1906\. 0. 2. ce ce 16.8 it 49 60") 2S Saeeke 16 203 )25 sents 
Pacific: 
Motor trucks, 1918........ 12.3 2.9 74 be eee a: 20 ty i ee Se 
Wagons, 1918... 11.2 1.4 71 67 Rose ae 23 + ee ees 
Wagons, 1906... 11.5 ye 45 Ce Cae Se 28 Zi loe Ree 


1 Not shelled, 7 

2The geographic divisions are—New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; South Atlantic: 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; North 
Central east of the teens River: Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; North Central west 
of the Mississippi River: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; 
South Central east of the Mississippi River: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi; South Central 
west of the Mississippi River: Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas; Rocky Mountain: Montana, 


pigoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho; Pacific: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
ornia. 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 


TaBLEe 315.—Rural and agricultural population in various countries. 


Country. 


Russia: 
CRG CHS Bae nee eet ee ae 


Russia proper 
(Sloe et ae ee ay eee ne Ree ee eee 


United Kingdom: 


England and Wales 


Rural population, Population dependent upon 
agriculture, 
ae aa " Per cent 
Year. | Number, | 01608! | veo of total 
popula- id Number popula- 
é tion 
49, 348, 883 OSH tase ai eMexiascinek o ote | Cee eee 
13, 447, 362 51.4 
13, 061, 118 67.8 
26, 508, 480 58. 4 
Aco tral: 191, 691,731 | “65.1 
3) 089} 301 76.6 
i 0237 962 37.1 
il 555, 357 57.3 
17, 435, 888 45.7 
17, 089, 496 27.7 
854, 787 38.5 
3, 367, 199 62.1 
1897 7, 266, 428 78. 2 
1897 6, 361, 466 82.1 
1897 5, 302, 850 56. 4 
1897 69, 470, 360 74.3 
1897 4, 448, 456 77.2 
Sto beets lee eek 1897 | 92,849, 560 73.9 
Sein mate SRA Rash aoe ee ghee hares tea abe 1900 2,097, 988 84. 2 
Gee sae mthe dacs tects cre eeececelee 1900 2; 344) 612 45.6 
1900 1, 047, 795 31.6 | 1900 i 067, 905 32. 2 
1911 7, 907, 556 SES Re ee eX aR es aol et a ee 


TasLe 316.—Number of persons engaged in agriculture in various countries. 


Total persone en- 
Males. Females. gaged agricul- 
ture, 
Country. Year. Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of males of females of persons 
Number in all Number. ina Number. in all 
occupa- occupa- occupa- 
tions tions tions. 
United. States ss... 522. 22 1910 10, 582, 039 35.2 | 1,806, 584 22.4 | 12,388, 623 32.5 
MISOTIO eee ote scees aoe ee 1881 "636, 078 74.8 91, 602 53.7 727, 680 Te3 
AT PONGINA 22 59. sai dense s 1895 318, 149 28. 0 67, 174 13.4 385, 323 23.6 
ARISE LAU inn tere toh iais oa 1901 377, 626 29.5 39) 029 tated 416, 655 25.6 
Austria-Hungary. .-....-.- 1900 8, 185, 250 BB.5 | 5, 935, 805 70.3 | 14,121, 055 63.0 
‘Beleitimacteaess -Se--e st 1900 533, 665 23.6 163, 707 17.6 697, 372 21.9 
BOliviase Ase eee eee AOU ee as a de ll oarcict kta sine ale eid celeb iaivid|is= aisle aeisie « 564, 009 43.5 
British Imeia, tones ccs o-8 1901 63, 026, 365 67.3 27, 867, 210 66.5 | 90, 893, 575 67.1 
British North Borneo..-.- TOOT eetesins pase | ccisicateisec| mie eee ce = lnm hayes 32) 892 64, 2 
IB UAL PAT are tose eee scenes 1905 895, 206 73.3 837, 406 94.9 1, 732, 612 82. 4 
@angd ais See Saes. cao 1901 707, 997 45.4 8, 940 on7 716, 937 39.9 
Ceylon a2 3 ese soe= soot 1901 745, 074 65.0 318, 551 65.4 1, 063, 625 65.1 
(Olt Ree ee ereiesee 1907 448) 546 50.3 21, 877 6.2 470, 423 Stat 
CUDS Eee see tees sac sate 1907 364, 821 52. 2 3,110 4.2 367, 921 47.6 
Oi cs Ce ee ers 1901 33, 611 62. 8 2,757 20.8 36, 368 54,5 
1 Dev alic dhs: ee renee eee 1911 386, 016 45.7 110, 169 28.5 496, 185 40.3 
1a OSE tet ee ee eae 1907 2, 258, 005 67. 2 57, 144 33.3 2, 315, 149 65.6 
Federated Malay States...| 1901 115, 027 28. 2 52, 324 82.7 167, 351 35.5 
STAC ete eee onsen ane 1900 321, 538 51.4 102, 008 39. 6 423, 546 48.0 
OTIMOsGee te aes secs ace 1905 763, 456 70.6 263, 664 82.4 1, 027, 120 73.8 
Lan CO. see eee a ssacisaeel= 1906 5, 452, 392 41.9] 3,324, 661 43. 2 8, 777, 053 42.4 
Germanyere. sac sacs as 1907 5, 146, 723 27.7 | 4,585, 749 48. 3 9, 732, 472 34.6 
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Tasie 316.—Number of persons engaged in agriculture in various countries—Contd. 


Total persons en- 
Males. Females. gaged in agricul- 
ture. 
Country. « Year. Per cent | Per cent Per cent 
of males of females of persons 
Number. in all Number. in all Number. in all 
occupa- | ~ occupa- occupa- 
tions. tions. tions. 
1907 321, 120 47.3 6, 972 12.2 | 44.6 
1901 8, 816 57.1 7, 722 49.7 53.4 
1901 6, 370, 277 57.9 | 3,196, 063 60.5 58.8 
i GAS) Wi Sie) Se SPE ie | ee = eS 66.1 
Malta and Gozo.....-..-- 1901 10, 235 13.3 3, 613 15.8 13. 9 
Meter tits! 22es aetna eee 1901 72, 493 57.1 5, 989 38.0 55.0 
Netherlands... 220-5 sae 1899 490, 694 32.9 79, 584 18.4 29.6 
maNle yee alan cham ae mee eae 1911 103, 644 28.5. 7,472 8.3 24.5 
Norwayoes J28-ceen toe sone 19IOD ds owes shoo aissesee soo) peer aa eae ee 33.4 
Seti dees Islands oo) chee 1903 1, 168,777 57.8 90, 286 8.8 41.3 
‘Porto RICO mer: Sacteeet. eee 1899 196, 893 73.3 1, 868 ao 62.8 
Porbtugal-soce8 seacees cee: 1900 1, 127, 268 65.3 380, 293 52:0 61.4 
Russia: ' 
in. Murope-. 2-222. 2._ 1897 | 13,808,505 59.6 | 1,974,164 38.0 | 15, 782, 669 55.6 
Ti Aisin eee see maeaee 1897 2,092,965 | - 69.2 105, 137 30.5 | 2,198, 102 65.3 
Metals ecto e se. 1897 | 15,901,470 60.7 | 2,079, 301 37.5 | 17,980, 771 56.7 
[Sie Werte) bee ee oe ee MOOD ee at ee Sa, ee oe ok Secs coe ape ee ee 15, 736 54.1 
Hepplg. Oe eee ee cece: 1900 311, 700 65.5 13, 524 50.5 325, 224 64.7 
PierrasLeoness..-...< e555 1901 8, 705 28.7 4,544 21.7 13, 249 a Dae 
Spain sor eee 1900 3, 741, 730 58.1 7715, 270 51.8 | 4,517,000 56.9 
Sweden wusse es consoences 1900 761, 016 52.4 333, 264 53.8 1, 094, 280 52.8 
Switzerland’... .:.......-- 1900 392, 971 Eyes 80, 326 16.1 473, 297 30.4 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 1901 51, 744 54.7 25, 765 39.3 77, 509 48.4 
Union of South Africa....| 1904 863, 223 56.3 847, 057 77.5 1, 710, 280 65.1 
United Kingdom.......-- 1S01 2, 109, 812 16.3 152, 642 2.9 2, 262, 454 12.4 
AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
TaBLE 317,—Total area and agricultural land in various countries. 
[As classified and reported by the International Institute of Agriculture.] 
Productive land.1 Cultivated land.2 
Country. Year. Total area. ppaceank Param 
Amount. of total Amount. of total 
area. area. - 
: a ear Acres. Acres. Per cent. Acres. Per cent. 
WiritediStates sens -cceeteesecee 1910 1, 903, 269, 000 | 878,789, 000 46.2 | 293,794, 000 15.4 
1901 2,397, 082,000 | 63, 420, 000 | 2.6 | 19, 880, 000 a 
1909-10 13, 343, 000 3, 090, 000 23.2 442, 000 3.3 
1899 28, 299, 000 8, 717, 000 30.8 778, 000 red 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentina tet ap acbee soak 1909-10 729, 575,000 | 537, 805, 000 Tet 44, 446, 000 6.1 
IONE Red ESR see ee 1910-11 187,145,000 | 15, 144, 000 8.1 2, 557, 000 1.4 
(UIneuayct eck ae ecescne see 1908 46, 189, 000 40, 875, 000 88.5 1, 962, 000 4.2 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
Austria... .- Sass Ott 74, 132, 000 69, 939, 000 94.3 26, 272, 000 35.4 
LUN GAR yn eee eee ee 1910 80, 272, 000 77, 225, 000 96. 2 35, 178, 000 43.8 
Total Austria-Hungary .|.......-.- 154, 404,000 | 147, 164, 000 95.3 61, 450, 000 39.8 


lTncludes, besides cultivated land, also natural meadows and pastures forest: ] 
devoted to cultivated trees and shrubs. e 2 RE ee 
> Includes fallow lands; also artificial grasslands. 


Ss fe figure for ‘‘productive land” in Chile excludes marshes, heaths, and productive but uncared-for 
S. 


; 
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TABLE 317.— Total area and agricultural land in various countries—Continued. 


Productive land. Cultivated land, 
Country. Year. Total area. capa | eae, 
Per cent Per cent 
Amount. of total | Amount. of total 
area. area. 
EUROPE—continued. 
elses. ft. 0 ee. S52. eee sl 1895 7, 278, 000 6, 443, 000 88.5 3, 582, 000 49.2 
Bulparinettes fiero. ben, 1910 237 807,000 | 18, 959, 000 79.6 8) 574, 000 36.0 
Denmark 32 SAY Paar oer 1907 9, 629, 000 9, 078, 000 94.3 6, 376, 000 66. 2 
1 Gs HaU Tas I 2 Fare ee 1901 ch UT OOO) Ih =e sone See Lines 3, 875, 000 4.7 
IEANOO re Beene ee ee ee 1910 130, 854, 000 | 123, 642, 000 94.5 59, 124, 000 45.2 
Germany..... ; ..| 1900 133, 594, 000 | 126, 401, 000 94.6 | — 63,689, 000 47.7 
tabby, soe an 2 ¥ 1911 70, 839, 000 65, 164, 000 92.0 33, 815, 000 47.7 
Luxemburg 1911 639, 000 616, 000 96. 4 300, 000 46.9 
INetheriands Je5-2¥ 3 onc ssc. 1911 8, 057, 000 7, 258, 000 90.1 2, 210, 000 27.4 
COL AL oot Se cere ta Re 1907 79, 810, 000 22, 942, 000 28.7 1, 830, 000 2.3 
110) gn) al ee ee | 1912 22, 018, 000 17, 281, 000 78.5 5, 777, 000 26.2 
OUOAING Sot ae ae ates See a 1905 32, 167, 000 ., 645, 000 76.6 14, 829, 000 46.1 
Russia, European.........-.-- 1911 1, 278, 203,000 | 698, 902, 000 54.7 | 245,755, 000 19.2 
Serbia id ag eh St ete ao 1897 11, 936, 000 6, 246, 000 52.3 2, 534, 000 21.2 
Spain eee cae. Gabe 1908-1911 124, 666,000 | 112, 665, 000 90.4} 41,264, 000 33.1 
Sweden SEE Ey Cee eee 1911 110, 667, 000 65, 196, 000 58.9 9, 144, 000 5.9 
FSAI BG 6 Ro ee 1905 10, 211, 000 7, 635, 000 74.8 605, 000 8.3 
United Kingdom: 
Great Britain! ...< 22522. 1911 56, 802, 000 47,737, 000 84.0 14, 587, 000 PAE 
iigshh Tate UC cee a oa 1911 20, 350, 000 18, 789, 000 92.3 3, 275, 000 16.1 
Total United Kingdom..|.......... 77, 152,000 | 66, 526, 000 86.2} 17,862,000 23.2 
; ASIA. 
LEACH IGia tal Soe his 7 eg Sa ae ee 1910-11 615, 695, 000 | 465,706, 000 75.6 | 264, 858, 000 43.0 
MOrMmoske eee ee aes 1911 , 858, 000 1, 972, 000 22.3 1, 884, 000 iS 
Japan... .2. SSeS ee io 1911 94, 495,000 | 74,180,000 78.5 | 17,639, 000 18.7 
Mussina NSIMbIe4. 5.5.5.2... 2 1911 4,028, 001,000 | 715, $38, 000 17.8 | 33,860, 000 8 
AFRICA. 
Pay rear pee taste s tase o> oo #.| 1910 124, 976, 000 50, 846, 000 40.7 11, 434, 000 9.1 
af 8: ae cee ie ait ne 1912 222, 390, 000 5, 486, 000 2.5 5, 457, 000 2.5 
qits\e eee ig ot oar RE ae 1912 30, 888,000 | 22, 239, 000 72.0 6, 919, 000 22.4 
Union of South Africa....-.-.-- 1909-10 302, 827, 000 3, 569, 000 1.2 3, 385, 000 Weal 
OCEANIA. 
PATisbrelints ee rans Se et ot Fi 1910-11 | 1,903,664,000| 119, 942, 000 6.3 | 14,987,000 .8 
SNiawi7caland.soee tec. te * 1910 66, 469,000 | 57, 316, 000 86.2 6, 955, 000 10.5 
Total, 36 countries......|....-...-+ | 15, 071, 209, 000 he 591, 691, 000 30.5 |1, 313, 832, 000 8.7 


1 The figure for ‘‘cultivated land” in Switzerland excludes artificial meadows and pastures. 


NATIONAL FORESTS. 


TasiE 318.—National Forests: Timber disposed of, quantity, price, and number of users, 
revenue under specified heads, and details of grazing privileges, years ended June 30, 


1915 to i919. 


[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


1918 


38, 073 
98, 376 
128, 866 
13, 037 

1, 453, 299 


2. 28 


Year ended June 30— 
Item. 
1915 1916 1917 
i iven: 

Be ter An 55 HO OCB 40, 040 42, 055 41, 427 
Han beneMtneee ooh oo scene Mit... 123, 259 119, 483 113, 073 
Welltre se tetera esos ss eee soe dolls. . 206, 597 184, 715 149, 802 

ene 2 I epee ire ae ee 10, 905 10, 840 11, 608 
Gtiantitve, Sens ce eee Mit..| 1,093, 589 906,906 | 2, 008, 087 

i d board feet (aver- 
i {iol 2.44 1.98 1.85 


1919 


34, 617 
90, 798 
113, 117 


12, 592 
799, 476 


2.30 


= 
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TasiE 318.—National Forests: Timber disposed of, quantity, price, and number of 
users, revenue under specified heads, and details of grazing privileges, years ended June 
30, 1915, to 1919—Continued. 


Year ended June 30— 


Item, 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Grazing: | 
Number of permits: 22. --2--eonsss2ser= 30, 610 33, 328 36, 638 39, 113 39, 152 
Kinds of stock— 
Cattle 1, 627,321 | 1,758,764 | 1,953,198 | 2,187, 854 2,135, 527 
Goats = 51, 409 43, 268 49, 939 57, 968 60, 789 
Hogs: ES s 2,792 2, 968 2, 306 3, 371 5, 154 
Horses. - ae z 96, 933 98, 903 98, 880 102, 156 93, 251 
Sheep : 7, 232,276 | 7,843,205 | 7,586,034 | 8, 454, 240 7, 935, 174 
"Total 9,010,731 | 9,747,108 | 9,690,357 | 10,755,589 | 10, 229, 895 
Special use and water-power 
 Cgeaaea” eae ge sd Fao Nur 5, 657 5,251 6, 056 5, 819 5,191 
Revenue: é 
From— 
Timber salesis..se--.--2 bese dolls..} 1,211,985 | 1,367,111} 1,595,873 | 1,519, 867 1, 593, 367 
Timber settlements!_.._...- dolls. . 3,181 2,299 102 99, 502 8, 939 
Timber trespass. =. .z-.----- dolls... 7, 284 37, 712 18, 870 2,330 8, 623 
‘Turpentine sales.-........-- dolls. . 8,915 14, 402 8, 156 8, 334 13, 220 
Purpentine trespass a. =. ss CONUS: b see soso eens on eee ee ee ee eer 692 
dine trespass! ©. sosceene. olls.. 661 5,471 52, 514 3, 618 5, 259 
Occupancy trespass... ..-.- Gls Raps 8 oe eee | Soe SSnc zeae ows sos aeers 1, 207 
Spe ciabuses ae aw olls-- 78, 691 85, 235 108, 329 119, 979 136, 134 
Grazing fees: sa a2 eon eee dolls..| 1,130,175 | 1,202,405 | 1,544,714 | 21,702,585 | - 2,556, 962 
Grazing trespass... ...-.-..-- dolls. . , 818 7,810 , O81 23, 532 2, 208 
Water power 2s. see eee a dolls 89, 104 101, 096 106, 389 93, 976 72, 322 
Total revenue, dollars._...-....- 3 2,535, 814 | 2,823,541 | 3,457,028 | 3,574,930 4, 358, 415 


1 Includes timber taken in the exercise of permits for rights of way, development of power, etc. 
2 Includes $296 from sale of live stock. . 
3 Refunds during year, $54,575. 

TaBLE 319.— Area of National Forest lands, June 80, 1919. 


[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Alabama: Acres. California: Acres. 
Alabama: s- 28o- sSeha ss Receeee 36, 418 817, 441 
Bless 807, 408 
Alaska: 547, 851 
Chitea thc. ie ccennceacecicises = oaee 5, 124, 826 rater as 52 ccm awesac ee eee 47, 097 
WOMGASSi cose sane sesie escent 15, 449, 717 Bidoradas. sues Wo 23 ose eee ae 549, 060 
———_—___———. ERY Ol 2s eee ae ee 1,191, 209 
Totalens s-aeee eal eee 20, 574, 543 Klamath 2 ee ee 1, 498, 824 
. ——— ASSeR: coke ses He 957 
Arizona: | Modoc. te joc acess <E S ee eee 1, 186, 273 
ANON CSc 5 se cea netene se ses - 1, 182, 179 MonGitas te tte. oe see sere oe ane oe 785, 701 
Cocontmol esas nese sees Sees 1, 650, 095 |) Monterey n.& 2: 2: Sone eee 320, 281 
Coronado! 1,305, 698 || lamas. . codes suche oe seme ee 1,144, 418 
Crook.2. aise Fie adens 35 ee 870, 106 |) Santa Barbara 1, 689, 251 
Disie ts 3 > seeees sues 17, 680 Sequoia c. eee keene nee 1, 875, 900 
Kal baled soeeseenaeee 752, 339 Shasta. 2 so22 25... s segs 890, 014 
PLOSGOUL ena ence 1, 432, 600 Sierra: le > 3. Ae ee ee 1, 488, 655 
SISresves. (oc exisesnscssewee oes 650, 877 Siski youl. =. oo sets ate ee 
Pontos san tone oe ete Coke ee 1, 993, 395 Stanislaus | 
PUSH V OILS was sees nent ae ceietaees 1, 299, 954 
Motal-ae.ee-oke eee eee 11, 154, 923 a 
=== To ] IO Se a eS 
Arkansas: ar eee 
Arkansas ? 627,149 || Colorado: 
Ozark 8 274, 672 ATQNEN 06. <0 omnink Cee oe eRe eee 634, 452 
Battlement osc: --eeoeeeoeu eee 646, 918 
Total 901, 821 Cochetopa Sac: Bee eee 916, 975 
Coloradot<e tc 228-8 ee 850, 240 


1 For total area, see Table 320, ‘‘ National Forests extending into two States.’’ 
2 Includes 1, 240 acres acquired under the Weeks law. 
3 Includes 158 acres acquired under the Weeks law. 
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TaBLE 319.—Area of National Forest lands, June 30, 1919—Continued. 


State and forest. Net area. 
Colorado—Continued. Acres. 
RUT AM EO ee sera ens seee anne ass 620, 365 
Gunmison =<... -- 905, 798 
Hayden!_. 65, 598 
Holy Cross. 575, 511 
La Salt........ 27, 444 
NUQRAVANLG = Sey as ass Seatac nese 929, 451 
Montezuma 701, 084 
SPR URGED ee Seeman eae ere tes ce 1, 077, 645 
RIG Grande A vad 52 See See ee 1, 136, 219 
POUL eee Le Ek 743, 481 
HAUSA bele. Saeco oe ows oe 598, 912 
Panwane oes eecciaeee ce cee 618, 983 
DODGE suetccses eens aah oe esac se 596, 578 
Uncompahgre.. - 789, 556 
PWVItO TRAVERS coe deat ais ores Ja 845, 595 
Potaleeeee eens soe ee ee 13, 280, 832 
SEES 
Florida: 
(124 (os 46 Fee a ee ee 308, 268 
Idaho: 
ADO) hts ae ee ee ee 1, 058, 941 
COO ene Re ee ee ea eae * 493, 430 
Carnithouaee sas. 2a. «keto cee eco 678, 207 
CUES Se Bel See eta ene eee 1, 258, 214 
AIBA ONGN ese secon ese = se 785, 06: 
Coeur d’ Alene 662, 592 
TS ES nV es ee Ge ero 1,170,774 
Kaniksu! 197, 476 
Lemhi....-.-. 1, 095, 924 
Minidoka !_. 509, 226 
Nez Perce 1, 625, 024 
Payette 831, 926 
Wend Oreille: 54-2255 5-2 5.252 ene 675, 293 
WiitOB see tes ae acre ec sa eas test 556, 438 
Palin OM eS te antic Sees ee 1, 621, 250 
aMbOOURA = Seem nts = se oteceees 1, 159, 987 
Bekwayosen aos. 2< eet es Se , 888, 287 
Mareneeiisse: seme eke ae = sieeot heres 977, 181 
VIS GM aia et ah eee hs os Sates 561, 560 
Dotalessee ye oa Ses e eee ee 17, 606, 792 
Maine: 
White Mountain 1_..-...........- 27, 860 
Michigan: 
NICH See mea ree oe coe an on maine eS 89, 466 
Minnesota: 
Gl Wha Go CeSf0) i ae eee ee eC 190, 602 
UID OMO DS te ae os w= ee Sater erate mee Boa 853 3, 631 631 
ROtdle seen scsscsse ae remerces os 1, 044, 233 
Montana: 
PANGS Ales oon Salmi elem ole mere iminiae = - 841, 085 
BOAT OObH shes. -6 six.ale ato eee ay ae Bs 662, 136 
GSW ENIOAG Maem aici ani=e lo cine! abs 334, 849 
Bitterroot.......-2.--s2---s--225 fe 047; 289 
DB lackteet eee an ta looen ter -bleia =e 902, 695 
Gapinetitee te Sere = ee one 833, 229 
CistOrsetes caine nae 429, 936 
Heerlod ee: ecerei= = nee e n= «eS -8 = 831, 153 
Ae MeCAO me ene on nolo le eter 1, 717, 118 
COLT EN nisi: Sern See tae ome eee ara 567, 614 
sFle lenis Soe ce tata a ss 680, 257 
POUelSOM eee tee foam ne ee 1, 043, 004 
URED) 1 02 SO. EE neice 1, 333, 264 
Mewis and Clarkc-— 25-2. 2es- = =e 810, 990 
BOO Ree oan oe Seca neta cies 850, 677 
WMEAMISON Eee seo. asa seman aer~ <3 944, 283 
MISSOUIAE =. onan -scnsen mente 1, 031, 418 
LOUK eet essa \time salvia nal ete ole 96, 199 
(MoM bee Ser eoe sceneucaao ie aes 15, 957, 196 
Nebraska: 
INGbUaS Kamat ns one esas 2. onal 205, 944 


1 For total area, see Table 320, ‘‘ National Forests extending into two States.” 


751 
State and forest. Net area. 
Nevada: Acres. 
56, 483 
400 
1, 313, 730 
56, 391 
464,316 
1, 158, 177 
13, 853 
1, 907, 985 
4,971, 335 
New Hampshire: 
White’ Mountain:3> <5 {22 ssc. 2-2 332, 778 
New Mexico: aa 
Carsongetssscee se Sages ciate avette atte 860, 974 
Coranado !.......... ; 126, 318 
Datil Saints ee ae eee celetle 2 652, 316 
Gila Seeman ehicaavennee 1, 466, 564 
uiniGolwaes seas see 1, 123, 693 
Manzano seca. se sees 697, 488 
Panta Heo. Se sone seers eee 1, 366, 869 
otalasne ce eee wee eee 8, 294, 222 
North Carolina: Pret ia 
isgale. ssac50 soo ce se see oes 79, 461 
Oklahoma: 
Wichitarwecees~e2ccs See aerate 61, 480 
Oregon: 
Cascade .....-- 1, 020, 695 
Cratert ss.) 799, 102 
Deschutes 1, 282, 552 
er or 
amath 1 
Malheur Ber Deere 1, 057, 682 
Ae ae eae 
Ochoco.....--:-- 716, 604 
Oregon. e272. 2% 1, 043, 527 
BSantiammer 25. So: 607, 097 
Siskiyou ! 997, 798 
DIlslaW cee <= sc 543, 237 
Umatilla 485, 786 
Umpqua 1, O10, 824 
Wallowa 957, 379 
Wenaha } 425, ae 
Whitman 882, 
PP OLalices se eesaciewte seem mtn a es 13, 118, 680 
Porto Rico 
Tragillo sso cee Sensei eo ore 12, 443 
South Dakota: 
Black SHUG 23.22 echidna ates 477, 593 
Harney - ae 
Biot 1S ieee = Seas seem esters <= 5 
Popniees.. Serb Wont eee oe ~~ 1,097, 075 
Utah: 
Ashley } 975, 058 
Cache 1 268, 501 
Dixie 1 434, 280 
Fillmore 700, 744 
TFishlake 657, 482 
La Sal 1 eS, seh 
Manti 78: 
Minidoka ! 72, 123 
Powell 688, 412 
Sevier 722, 180 
Uinta 1, 001; 168 
Wasatch 603) 568 
Total 7,415, 510 
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Taste 319.—Area of National Forest lands, June 30, 1919—Continued. 
State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Virginia: Acres. Wyonung: Acres, 
‘Natural BTiG £0 sewer ses ee eae 1 Benes ee eee eae eee i i ay 
Th eee ae Ot Se TOROLI sak eee oe eee 
Shenandoah 1. SE Black fe Ns le Pre a later "as, 497 
[tek eeu eee epee 209, 657 WIGSCF 2 oo see neee Boe ele ee oe a ; 
pote (Sat Caribou tA Ss os es eee A o au 
Washington: i ay dee ee ae ee ee 
Yr On Ee oh gen 677,590 Medicis Cue cee 477,088 
Columbia ; 785, 389 Shoshone: .. 92. se eee eee ee 1,576, 502 
Colville ./.. 2522. - 754,514 Targhee 322... ss sn asthe eeeee 335, 481 
Kaniksu ! 257, 603 PGtoth: Sasi See ee eee 1,920, 671 
Okanogan 1, 488, 352 pWashalie: 25 oere.'ae aie 852, 315 
Olympic fs sees 1, 534, 583 Wy Online. = oe ee eee 905,730 
IRAE. 222.5% <= 1,314, 302 es 
Snoqualmie 97, 535 Weta. 52S. ee 8, 384, 174 
Washington... - 1, 459, 876 , —— 
Wenaha 1.... 313, 434 Total, National Forests--.-.-.-- 153, 933, 460 
Wenatchie 657,194 |) Appalachian area 22.2... 22: --<- === 646, 776 
Notalign ode eee er oee 9, 940, 372 Grand total: 22-35.2.2.. 124, 5£0, 236 
West Virginia: : ae 
Shenandoah Ube. areas eeigce === 13, 318 
1 For total area, see Table 320: “‘ National Forests extending into two or more States.” 
2 Acquired under the Weeks law. 
TaBLE 320.—WNational Forests extending into two or more States. 
Forest. States. Net area. 
@oronadon a Se. Sos be aacetene ea nee eae ae ae Arizona-New Mexico 
IDEIGTE: S80 Ue so te Suite aden a ents Be septs See Oe aia Arizona—-Nevada-Utah 
Craters sweeney. soe nepeee eee ase eee a eae Caltfornia-Oregon: -. .- 2s. ee 
Pld orador = ate pe oese eee et 522. ee oo oe California-Nevada......--..-...-.=---- 
TLVION fee ale So eee ean oe sae Sea eee! ees Se Od as ee aero ee 
gO Eyer 4 RS 5 Min ete, OS ss er eee el teens ee Galifornia-Oregon.. 32 5...4. 94 ee 
USS RS 8 ot AoE Sasi Seog SENS ne esse Seco California-Nevada...._...-...221.-..s8 
SISKUV OU aara-]- Reece Nes ac atls Ue Se ae eee California-Oregon .-.-...-.......- 
Tahoels.s:22< I a eee hr Py eS ee California-Nevada.. 
Hayden. .........---.22.-.-22.----.- Rata ere Colorado-Wyoming : 
Tei UL Resta y heres tears a san tenons ieee ree oe ae Colorade=Utaht.5 2.2.38 o- seek eel 
OaGhe ese ean coe pan coe eee ==} ddaho-U taby ss se. eo eee 
Caribouiasnce=cista ates ten ees Sous -.-| Idaho-W yoming 
CAMS Us otro. mina weal 9a Ae So. ee ae oes Idaho-W ashington 
SMU Gk eso ntionn Shar ene Some aot Oa ee ae keaho- Utah. co. 45-5. ee ee ee 
Mor SH OGh rs Sete ra Ise ea sech aren EE Se .-.-| Idaho-Wyoming 1,312, 662 
SGU Sere ek Atypon dk. Soin tc lei Bee in Montana-South Dakota.-.............. TFL. 408 
Wienahia ta twa tae doh tse ae ates, en See ee Oregon-Washington..-...............- 738, 712 
Black Filllgsstoae sey concn ee: ee See REe Oe South Dakota-Wyoming...-.--.-.... 622) 090 
Ashley........ Fo Oh ee ES an EO nee Utah=- Wyoming 22208 oe 981. 045 
White Mountain -\. 701 «£5.23 “sede eee, Maine-New Hampshire............._- 360,638 
Shevand nhs or 3. ¢l eee eae. See seee ee ee Virginia-West Virginia.............. a 145,574 
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TaBLE 321.—Grazing allowances for National Forests, 1919. 


[Reported by the Forest Service. The symbols (+) or (—) indicate, respectively, that there was an 
increase or decrease in $919 compared with 1918. The figures themselves refor to actual numbers of 
stock authorized in 1919.] 


Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. ee 
Cattle and : Sheep and ’ oey 
horses. Swine. goats. Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. sand 
District 1: i 
DEST OM AU essen che <a = inc = ef 0L0 - 100 125 75 25 
Beartooth t_-......-..---- 100 125 15 25 
Beaverhead1.....-...---- + 29, 250 100 125 75 95 
Bitternoot sim. =. <5 a= 100 125 75 95 
iBletkfeets..-ccs.ces=- == 80 100 60 20 
Cabinet.......------------ 80 100 60 20 
; 80 100 60 20 
80 100 60 20 
120 150 90 30 
+ 100 125 75 25 
- 80 100 60 20 
= 120 150 90 30 
= 100 125 5 5 
= 100 125 75 25 
- 80 100 60 20 
80 100 60 20 
+ 100 125 5 2 
80 100 60 20 
es 120 150 90 30 
- 100 125 75 25 
= AEE eee + 115; 500 120 150 90 30 
HAO aes ete 31, 500 80 100 60 20 
GPE aiid eke + 36, 000 80 100 60 20 
ZS TE aun eae 2? 80 100 2 5 5 
ADO eis ote 32/ 000 80 100 60 20 
—226, 820 300r meen aapto00l|eee ele lela aia eh eee 
ee ie a eee SOF GUN be cers ee + 28,500 100 125 75 25 
Battlement += <2. -------- ote DO Mite mamma cer = + 10,000 100 125 75 25 
Binhon loc. eae es AT ABB Ure oh ae + 128/900 120 150 90 30 
Bincisel oes k BED OOO se ae oes + 7,450 100 125 75 25 
= E 75 25 
Cochetopa?..------------- 2-720) 200s | 222 ae «mi — 74,500 100 125 Be 
ce eae eel ee a |e | a 
his 2S, A Beep eee, Te’ cobeke | SE aah i “ 
abe gees eee ed EERO ROTO eieceee — 50,900 100 125 15 25 
lls eee ae REAR GRO) Ike eel ete once 1 2 : 
ees eae eee a aa rae + 144, 100 100 125 ii 25 
Holy Crossi...1s.0.-o2- is eh vce + (48a75| 100) 3} |B 
Caine Geet ee ie ei B00 Noe et 2 
Meticine Bowl... FEN eeerens 57, 100 100 125 75 25 
ROR GENE Soe eaeet Sa TAOBD: tO ee 3.3 
eee Sait Selena DeTI50) [peered | sore eS Reet 00 125 1 25 
Montesa). .25--.s5--3 + ae Hn eee + 52,500 oy ge si 5 a 
owt Pate — 15 Sa EES Po eee : § 24 4 
es ee 20000 Weak. aa + 23,100 100 125 75 25 
Rio Grandet.......--.---- Ste BBP AO |i aseaene 284, 000 100 125 15 25 
Routt 3 iy Pee Pee ill 2298 B00) Ise due ae — 89,620 100 125 75 25 
Sen isabel Is.2-2-.-+-22-- TGR haces aes + 19; 600 100 125 1 25 
ee De ee ae ne 
ee mat eo] so | as | os 
ee per Aiea RE : ‘ ne 2” 5 5 ! 
Wee Foe ke eee Et t00 100 125 75 25 
Wasnakie !. ae zane eae oer = eae in re 75 | 3B 
White River!....-.------ = 40-250). = 522. sa. — 35, 2 28 
EE Bip 200! eo ae sete EEING13, 105 esa 20s 5 oe se aaa eee eee 
ogee 7 antes + 48,900]  1s0|— 99,00] 300] a5] ts] 
Fe eee ees aE peal ee a 125 75 25 
ee ee ae aera aa i oa a ue fF aa oe 08 125 15 25 
te eae Ua, + oy 78 100 1,350 100 125 75 25 
= 225 147, 000 100 125 75 26 
440 13, 100 100 125 7 25 


15-year permits authorized for cattle and horses and sheep and goats- 
25-year permits authorized for cattle. 
35-year permits authorized for sheop, 
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TABLE 321,—Grazing allowances for National Forests, 1919—Continued. 


Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. Sheep 
Cattleand | gywine, | Sheep and | cattle. | Horses.| Swine. | and 
horses. goats. goats. 
Disirict 3—Continued. 
Lincols tc f-.: s2idscace ae + 30, 600 
Manzano!l. .:.------------ 9, 800 
IPYGSCOUR tener cele se aaa + 64,000 
Santace! See =2 secre = = 
Sitgreaves 2....-.--------- ae 
ont Oe peste eae se = 
USA VAM Ue sm esac e ee ee — 
aR 
— 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
a 
+ 
aim 
DOVIOP = eee noel ce aa \ es 
Par oheel ss. eee en see ie oe 
MeotOnioreceas = yesbiss mae sete = 
Toiyabe ! ar 
Uinta dee choee an 2c ee + 
Wasatch! ste 
Weiser tsa vass0ssqe0 snes — 18,300 
Wyoming ! + 13,500 
—534, 000 
District 5: 
PANS CLOS tree cin a eaeriaele sera A100 Von eememe +|ac= ee ease ones 120 150 90 30 
Califormig#: 5-2-5222 e-- — 7,900} + 500} — 50,000 120 150 $0 30 
Cleveland 2.2.2 228. 5..6655. E800 Mae Soecek 2 ~ 4, 800 120 150 90 30 
dona doves ee ones cee S25 Ne eee 21, 200 146 75 105 35 
(inyioPereneee Sn eer ae [estat COUN) Ceres merece + 50,100 140 175 105 35 
Klamath 8.2.25 (So cmec sence | + 10,250] +1,150 32, 000 100 125 7. 25 
Diassentls ies. een ake nee | 13, 550 42,000 120 150 90 30 
Modoc na5 ee cote = 45. OO) T nemieeees + 65,000 120 150 90 30 
Mono:Xe 2227 ee cence once DPSOOn Cs ee cee ee + 81,000 140 175 105 35 
(PLUMAS toc ee eee ae te ETD Poe Se ace + 91,450 140 175 105 35 
Santa Barbaral..........- — 10,625} — 300/+ 11,500 120 150 90 30 
ISGGOREOTE a ouhancsen lane woe | 29, 900 600 19, 800 140 175 105 35 
Shastatia. sss sees eeeeee + 12,500 200 | + 36,800 120 150 90 30 
Sierra lei Se eoeeen anes ee — 18,500} +1,300|— 76,750 140 175 105 35 
Stanislaus 2 Soest saoeee 20,625] + 400) + 18, 140 175 105 35 
‘eho lls ce eeeeeneenee 9, 050 50 no 140 175 105 35 
Innit y tek see eee nee 13, 050 415 24, 100 100 125 75 25 
=240, 47D) O, 2150] = GTA YS00M Coe cee ce oe ee eee 
District 6: : 
Cascadel: o.cae mee panera 1,100 27,000 120 150 90 30 
Chelan so paeerne ee eeeeee 35, 000 120 150 90 30 
Coltim biases ee cee wees 15, 600 120 150 90 30 
Colville ts [a s28 Seen ee = 0, 120 150 90 30 
Ctaterils 2c ae ree + 24,700 120 150 90 30 
Deschutes:l. 5) ee — 25,300 120 150 90 30 


15-year permits authorized for cattle and horses and sheep and goats. 
2 5-year permits authorized for sheep. 
3 5-year permits authorized for cattle. 
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TaBLE 321.—Grazing allowances for National Forests, 1919—Continued. 
Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. Bien 
Seen Swine. ps Cattle. | Horses.| Swine. | and 
; goats. 
District 6—Continued. 

OmiOntt eee ekis tee TSR O00 i Srmee seis 95, 000 120 150 90 30 
Malheur!.-___. + 32,000 | + 50 121, 000 120 150 90 30 
Minam1... — Lo O50 oes — 72,000 120 150 90 30 
choco eae eee en =F 9e'500 | Seat casi + 85,000 120 150 90 30 
Okanoran eo = 2 155,500) |50e cae 100, 000 120 150 90 30 
OlvinipiGs eee ce eo ee PAO Ue ee a se ee 100 125 75 25 
Croco esas Gets cue Shorr BOOM Ged tts os 23, 000 120 150 90 30 
Rainier UE Shae eee ee SET COON ertoen tata — 58,000 120 150 90 30 
Mathiany es eect se SOOM ESee te ace 20, 000 120 150 90 30 
ROLSkd VOUSnw Le ese ee eee 4,100 1, 000° 4, 200 100 125 75 25 
SUSI AWS Cee See inies eS = 1, 500s) 2e see. 7, 000 100 125 75 25 
STORM QO aoe Beet SOSeS Ie onsen See een 7, 200 120 150 90 30 
(Urnatilia ieee cee Ber iOPSO0N beet es — 55,500 120 150 90 30 
Umpqual..._..- TRAOON roe seca eee + 10,500 120 150 90 30 
Wallowa l......-. => 28,500). tl ssen02 — 66,000 120 150 90 30 
WiAShINOTOna. Se eee et fee O5O'| oo! 5, 100 125 75 25 
Wenahal........ TS S100 Sere =a 102, 700 120 150 90 30 
Wenatchee 2 9503) Sea es 66,000 120 150 90 30 
SW MAN 2s fe ace te oe Se oe ofall O75) | eee 2 — 105,000 120 150 90 30 

Ae), 920-4) 1 O50) 1 180: 700 Ne ceeceece lon acace acieeie eee scaee ee 
30,000 | 22, 000 2,000 80 100 60 20 
6, 000 3, 000 7, 000 80 100 60 20 
7, 890 9, 865 1,972 80 100 60 20 
A STO MR pa sk eee. x aicsiaceme aes 150 187 1123 374 
48,600 34, 865 TONOW2 Wer chee | -ce er ense ee element 
Purchase areas 
PAU AINA Seizing cece oe ae + ZOO | eects mc Alderaatels sito ae 150 200 90 45 
Cherokee-Georgia......---- 3, 800 1, 200 1, 000 150 200 90 45 
Monongahela. .........-.-- 400 40 100 150 200 90 45 
Natural Bridges... -.:2--- 400 Neeser en etemoee one a 150 200 90 45 
Pisgah 1, 000 100 550 150 200 90 45 
Savannah 710 560 430 150 200 90 45 
Shenandoah 2, 580 100 750 150 200 90 45 
White Mountain LOA |B Ed socie|esee ees <3 150 200 90 45 
WRC LOD sn cncece ease 1, 000 450 350 150 200 90 45 
410,200; 2,450 Te |e eae Rl Daas ET 
Is, 1913 1, 852,999 | 59,535 | 8, 521, 308 
Totals 1914 1,801,119} 65,645 | 8 867, 906 
Totals, 1915 1,983,775 | 64,040 | 8, 747, 025 
Totals, 1916 2. 008; 675 58, 990 8, 597, 689 
Totals, 1917 2) 120,145 | 54,680 | 8, 400, 155 
Totals, 1918. 2 359, 402 51,685 8, 937, 837 
Totals, 1919 2) 388,975 | 48,885 | 8, 845, 607 
e or decrease in 1919 
Pr isis eictateole ofaie eee seine + 29,573 | — 2,800} — 92,2380 |.....----|-------2-]---22--2-|---02--0- 


1 5-year permits authorized for cattle and horses and sheep and Roan. 
3 5-year permits authorized for sheep. 
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PAUIsIe ING wy TONS ANd. WY. SLALCS 2. eS bo 
shipments, emergency. rates for drought sufferers__.___-___-__ 396, 403 
show, Pa:ernio, Argentina, importance, etc 2-2 = =" = eee 373, 3879 
standards, development by Markets Bureau__-_.-.-_ -_ = 247 
PSUs BS cl See rig FI IS LE A ee ey aD 644-681, 682, TOO, 710, 716 
CATES TOOT HMA CxO saan eo ee ke ea ee 14, 644-681 
toll of tuberculosis, article by J. A. Kiernan and L. B. Ernest__ 277-288 
trade— 
development with South America, advantages and conditions_ 369-380 
POO RTL ECOULCEN = n= at ae ee ee eee 239-240 
PARE Ot. tariip Ve StATCH. LNA LOLS oe ee a a ee 678 
oped eds UU Aa EON US iat pee Sp Be eae hg vee ip see ae RIC eee Nm ee fae SS TNS ay; 


See also Asses; Cattle; Calves; Goats; Hogs; Horses; Lambs; 
. Mules; Pigs; Sheep. ' 


Loading, car-lot produce, method and suggestions_______ 827,323. 524, p20, O20 
Louisiana— 
GAME UOT es TUCO HLOU 5: LO tla OU eo ee 628 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 
TOTES |S Os ee a  ae  e ee e 286 
INOUIRSCSMILOCNCTHION, TOI LOLS 2. eee eee ee 628 
Lumber— 
(Cea Og Hs CN UE WES] BV) eae eer A Aen eS eae ao 693, 700, 705, 715 
TM DORE SE MEAG ISIIC Re ee en ce ee ee eee 686, TOO, 706, 721 
Dae Are UOVINe, CrAdiCa OU. i. mee ee ee ee ee 7,76 
Luxemburg, farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1917, 1918___________ eh Fee GAG 
Lymphangitis, Brin pLouis ANC OCCULT ENCe = = Aas ann ee ee 72-13 
Lynx— 
: (OANA mt UI IL COTION Sei a ee ee 464-465 
Bicinis CS Ite, LCL LOM me eee a ee ee 465 
achinery— 
ie eet purchasing, advantages of cooperative ASOCIATLONS = 382, 884 
trenching, description, operation, and use_---~--------------______ 79-83 
Maine, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 
of inspector___-___--__--------~-----__--------~~=---——--~-~-------— 286 
Mal de Caderas, symptoms, occurrence and fatality_--------------__-_ 72-73 
Manila hemp, imports statistics -____-_----------~-------_------- 684, 703, 719 
faple products— 
: See aietion: Dyas tated, Lo0gm loli 1010 Se 22 eee eee 635-636 
yield per tree, by States______- =~ ---~--~-~--------~-------------- 635-636 
Maples, sugar, trees tapped and yield of sugar and sirup per tree, by fats 
SHEN S apo ee ee ee ee aS 635-636 
fee cad live-stock trade, development and location____-_-~-----__- 240, 243 


news, scope and circulation—-.-_.----__------~------ 94-95, 97, 100, 111-112 
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Market—Continued. Page. 
station, DIAM fOr, Works Chat AChCr es eas ee ee 95, 114 
stations— 

object and use) article by Ge BB. hiskes === 94-114 
sources of information for producers and dealers____-_-_-----~ 113-114 
stocksvand: surplus: products, estimatesa= sss. es ee ee 40, 44 

Marketing— 
cooperative, conditions requiring demonstration work_________-__ 208-209 
demonstrations— . 

and purchasing, in the South, article by Bradford Knapp____ 205-222 
relation -of county ‘agent, discussion _u__! 2.2") es 206-208 
eves timierand methods essa ea = ee eee 316-317 
farm products® problemigh-=_ 220-08) ee ee ee ee 43-45 
Markets— 
Bureau— 
ACLiVILIeS eo Pe ee ee ee 5G 
branch offices in various cities, lines of work _____-_-----______ 95-97 
cooperation in live-stock-drought relief___----__-____ = _- = 391-392 
live-stock staff for market inspection, work and service______~ 243-247 
work in Federal supervision of live-stock markets____________ 242-248 
information, sources for producers and dealers_________------_-_ 113-114 
inspection, acations by: stateso=. 2. ee == eee 2 a ee 333-334 
live-stock— 
Federal supervision, article by Louis D. Hall_______-________ 239-248 
horses’ and: mules: received 1900=1919 = a 656 
quotations) explanation® ands Uses. ==) =) eee 98-102 
reports— 
directiqns Stor tusec a2.) = Jo ee ee ee eee 104-107 
preserving and filing ____ oT Se te at ee 112-113 
terms, abbreviations, and phrases, meaning_________-___--____ 98, 102-104 
Marl, occurrence, grades, and utilization for fertilizer-_______________ 336-337 
Maryland, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 
OLL TUSPCCTON DAs SF ee eae Oe ee Se ee eee 286 
Massachusetts, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and 
address .of inspectors. 2 ee ee a ee ee ee eee 286 

Meat— 
animals; prices index’ numbers, 1910-1919. ee 742 
COMM USST OM BO Ley GaN Ee ey Che yy ha 241-248 
forecasts: fort 1 OIG A ee ee awe a ee EE ee ee eee 11 
inspection, Federal, establishments, condemnations of animals, ete. 679-681 
iImternational-tradeiby countries, 1911 -1OtS 2 Sees ee eee 649-652 
packers, Chicago, control of trade, disecussion____ #2 ee 340-341 
production, imports, exports, and consumption, 1910-191S_____ 742-744 
Slatisnies> exports and importa 197 O=1Oi em eae eee ee eee 742-744 
trade, international, live stock of 15 countries concerned____________ 423 

Meats— 
consumption, by sections, exports and imports, 1904-1919_____ 744 
cured and frozen— 

deniand vin Beleium > 0s eee es ee eee 412 
demand *in-Wrance ss. te 2a Ao a ee ee ee ee 410 
EXPOS: PSUMCISU CSU 2st els Se eee Coe ee, 691, 692, 700, 701, 710, 711 
TONUPOMES) StAtLSTIGS Se ae Se Se ee ee eee 683 
statistics— 
exports; Importsssete, o. Ol OS. 1 Se ee ee ee 742, 744 
PROC UCTUOM AWC EMOTES, ol OE OLIGO eee ae ere 12, 14, 16 
See also Beef: Pork. 

Menn, J. M., article on “The farmers’ purchase power, how organ- 

VAC Shit ae Seer eERN ee Set ene eee Gehl Mee 8 ei oro rie) Ween Se 381-890 

Mexico— 
border ports, pink bollworm quarantine measure__ ___________ 359 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1902_-_________ = > 7 <ee ee 646 
pink, ‘bollworm= discovery {220 se ee eo 

Mice; ‘trappins ‘method sa 2s26 0s ae eee ee eee 454 

Michigan— 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 

of inspector, ae ee ee ge i i et 286 


live-stock movement from drought area in Northwest_____________ 400, 401 
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Milk— 
condensed— Page. 
Gemandsing bel oluimee wera eee. Fo Ne Ot Lee agna ge 412 
GKETIAENINGL yA ee Se aa SNS Be Se ee ea ee ne Sm One aS 416 
SESS ET AN CO we 0 Lepesant ene”! MS LAT ne hs Se 410 
CNS ORUSMSRAULS UL CAE er anaes acemre te PIE sly hy eo NU 4 Pade Sly ee 691 
ROROGCH SUS MO MRO Oe meee Peeks she ee Se CO SM atid vee 1 Pretoria ee Se 11 
bul mae ele cepical en Overs sme aie! alg! Sey Il PE ale DE 225 
Mini ecicin seen sin ordi rectiOnse saw. ss Wy eee 461, 477 
PAGE SSS, “THERM ) Osha eae TOUS. CLE Koy Ao saky Oa) ee Mt 1 Slee tin a Ge an re ee eee ee me 461 
Minneanolcemarketastationslines of works. fo 325s et bc ee ees 96 
Minnesota— 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 
HUSSN OSE ON a ce a SA ga ae i A er MR Sy aL A cA 286 
live-stock movement from drought area in Northwest_________ 893, 400, 40 
Mississippi— 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 
RESO CCL Tee ete ee eae eS ET ee ee ge eae ee 286 
marketing, cooperative, work and results_a.-2__--__ 210-214 
Missouri, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 
ES TUINSS OS CLD a I fh ee rae | Ee OPE gy 286 
Mohair smarketing, cooperative work 2-23 a ei Ae 220 
MoHLER, JOHN R., article on “ Progress in eradicating contagious animal 
CHES ST SSO Saas ea a Rs a Oe Tee Ale ah a ee Pe eee Gd eR Se 69-7 
Molasses— 
CODY SHS ASU CN ACT Fiona SR 2 es Se NE Ee ES aS Oe ya ne 696, 699 
PUA DOEECM SES OLSRLCS = eee ee ee ee Oe 2 eee ee 689, 699, T03 
production.im, Lonisiareds tO PT 1 ORS et See ee ee a se 628 
Mole— 
SIGUA Sone CL IV RT oe er we ew oe ee oS ee Se fee pe ATA, 477 
ELAS CSErl DELON ATL HU Se me en ee ee oe a ee eee 471-474 
IMGLCS Era Dp Moe CH TCCLL ONS eae tes eta 9 ee YS Pee ae ee AT2AT4 
Montana— 
Bitterroot-Bighole road, value to settlers, historical notes, etc__ 182-183, 
185-186" 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 
TSC Ch i eee eens ee ee OE ee ee re Fe a SE 2 ates 286 
CLOUSMERCON GIONS) a. LO ete ese eee eee eS 2 Oe ee 396-399 
sheep movement to Minnesota to avoid drought_____--_-----_---_-__ 393 
Morcan, H. P., and Davip HARRELL, article on “ Selling purebred stock to 
STR TMI NCET NISL Cae eee eed nee Se pe te See ae — 869-380 
NIGH MIM UTIeS  LOMmITS: aide COULL Ole == eee 2 Soe ae eee 481 
Motor— 
electrical portable utility, description and uses in the home______~ 225-227 
trucks, hauls, farm to shipping points, 1906—-1918___________________ 746 
vehicles, increase in traffic and road needs__--_-_-___-______---__~- 53-54 
Mules— 
este amet es, THC AS 8 9 al ath SM ee ae os a a SS eS ee ae ee a 657 
DOT H SMES bel tls LS tees eee oe ee cee 3 eee ee 691 
pumber— 
AMORVcUEROMELAT MSL SOi— 100s 653 
ANnGdevAlveOnmaArmMssby states, LOTO, 1919. 2. 2 - Soe ee 654 
received at live-stock markets, 1900-1919 (with horses) ~----~_-~ 656 
TI DeLS mM VRCOUMENI CS = ates ee eee ee 644-648 
prices, at St. Louis, -1900-1919___-_-_-------+_-.-------+-------.--- 655 
SRN GLS ELCs eet pee are ae Se a ee Se ee es 658-657, 679 
Muskratpackins messing directions S252 == = 2 2 a ee ee 475, 479 
Muskrats— a ines 23 
CISC OTE ALH Un AD lis tee een ee ee 452, 4TA-ATS 
trappinewdinections== 88a! 4. ere 2 5 eta 475 


National Forests. See Forests, National. 


N 1 stores— 4 
\ aethaette Cisne SIGNER wo ee a Cs ee 641, 642, 693, 699,705, 715 


imports Statistics 22 28 6-2 -----= 641, 642, 685, 699 
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Page. 
Nebraska, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 
Ota InepeCtOTna. > =e 2 ee 286 
Netherlands— 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1890-1919_______-__-____--_-______ 646 
live stock, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change_--- 423424 
live-stock industry, conditions____--_-~—~ a eS eS a oo. ao Pees 416-418 
Nevada, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 
of@inspectors l2 2. ee eee 286 
New England States, crop yields, gains per cent since 1876_________----- 23 
New Hampshire, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and 
Hddresstoh imspeciery. 5 == > et oe ee 286 
New Jersey, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and 
address Of InSpectOn 42.5 Se ee eee 286 


New Mexico, live-stock movement from drought area in Northwest_ 400, 401-403 
New York— : 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 


TOSPeCGlOR = 4.) < eed ee Sa ee ee ee 286 
COMMUNITY CTAINAS CW OT Kes. ee ee eee 79-88 
crop yields; imcrease..sin¢e) |S(G222=_ => = a 22 
market station, Jines: Of WODk= =~ = ee ee 96, 101, 111 

New Zealand— 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1890—1918_______________-______ 646 
live stock, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change_____ 423-424 
INC WSs Marketa SCOPelands CinGUlaviOn== = ess == eee 94-95. 97, 100, 111-112 
Nez Perce Indians, retreat over route of Bitterroot-Bighole road, histori- 

CA MMNOLES 22 = Bae Se Ph Ah ee ae ee ee ee ee 185-186 
Niagara Falls, nitrate plant, production of cyanamid___________________ AID 
Nitrate— 

Genosits, SOUTceL OF MILrOgensfertiiZer= =. ea eee ee 116 
plants, Alabama, building and possible output_____________________— 120 
INI TRIMS. PrOceSSra md toe emir fixe Cheats ee eee 138 
Nitrogen— 
atmospheric— 
fixation, Methods: $= se 5 ee ee 117-120 
for fertilizers. article, Dy. .t., Onc Bea VIS ee ee 115-121 
consumption sand. demand 2. ae ee ee eee 128 
shortagve in United: Statess_ > = = aes es Se eee ee 116 
SUPDIES SOUECES 11s TNS CU Ca ae ee eee ee 115-117 
Noncotton zones, establishment by Texas law, contest and results_______ 360— 


362, 363, 368 
North Carolina— 


cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 


IN SPCCUOR = Ae eee ae ee ne ee tage ee 286 
CODACCOLPLOC UCtON. era ke 1 SOO 1 Otero ee ee eee en ee 153-154 
North Dakota, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and 
HUGEeSS OP INSNECLOLe en ek on ee ae en Se Se 286 
Northern States, tobacco production, rank, 1839-1918________. = 153 
Norway— F 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1890-1918______ ss ——s—CS 646 
live stock, prewar and postwar estimates, and per cent change______ 423 
INTE S ery St Oks simpOr te Start Stl cee een meee cer sen pe nn ns ene nnn On 687, 699 
Nuts— 
OXPOLUS™ SEAGISUICS — 2. Se ee ree ee es eee ge ee 695, 699 
PIM DOTUS RUA LLCS Sse ee oe ae pe ge 687, 699. 720 
Oats— 
acreage and production, by countries, 1909-1919_________ == ss 531-532 
consumption, total and per capita, by countries____..._.___ 565, 566 
CxS POrts, ASCO 191 One Sie ee eS ee ee eee 533 
CXPOTtGs Sta CISTI CS ee eo eee eee eee ee 694 
LMI POrts;- TSEG=1O1 Os See ee eS ee ee ee eee 533 
Market prices: Hye moO MUMS 1 Oil's =: Oi O emer pes ees eee een 538 
MAKE MMes. | Dy, NAO M bis, Oil 1 Oil. G eee eee eee ee een ee 537 
(OUAKG Ire Lope Meuredidelss aol onl sms 8 536-538 


luc PLCS LO00— O10 Se ee ee 565, 566 
STATISTICS ACKER SC yn LCL ep PT COCs GI eae a 531-539 
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Oats—Continued. Page. 
supplies, old stock, production and quality__....- 535 
CRA ewe MUCHO OA eee wee eat LP EO Ca i eee 539 
Vieldeperyacre, by States, 1910-1919. 24206 536 
Vile! dswchamoecmoin cee! S(O 2 teen reid mri bay ern Nar litle ae 20, 22. 28 

1 Oa i I I aa his insert Se ma real. Cem! alte fies hehe 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 

LN SMe CLO lee ear eee ele of oA) a Oe Wa a ioe Ge 286 
tobaccomproductionyrank, 19I4—1O18 so a 154 

Oil cake— Py. 
EXNOMCS ANC MStATLStLCS er eu he De AS EN Ee) de ao 696, 699, 701, 714 
Teal Uno eyes LN Lerne ul Omen a= ee oe we is Sine ete 641 
IAAT KES Satin Teves ae ay MUGS ONT UR een ey ae Se a ei eee ah ey aa Ree a Ct 641 

Oils, vegetable— 

EXO SS EELS ACR een oe eet cians keane) 1 ie ASS v2 a 696, 699, 714 
TET BYE WET SASH eT Sy a hs eT PT eS OR a ee ye 688, 699, 720 

Oklahoma, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and ad- 

GrESSE0 leas PCCLORs = men se ee i eS le ek es eg en se 286 
Oliveroi aimporisestatisticsass= scp. eh Se a 688, 703-704, 720 
Olives warm POR ems ta Lis tiCgeee se A oe Oe eg oe ae ene ee 686 
Onions— 

ucreave, yieldyand production; 1910-1919. 2 ee 621, 622 
COL US ASA CLSE ICS o eee eS Riker 528 ee oli, wed Ae te sd A Be) ENS 697 
SrOwersHelny Dynan keLr sta tones tee SS eee a ee ee 113 
HERO LES SCA CLSLLCS 2 ek ee een ee 3 be a Po Se YS ie Pl ee eee 690, TO4 
prices— — : 
DO eanna Tat Sy LOO eee Seca se BS came SSIES Deals ae ke oh oe ee 622 
MD MAM SCASON AO ley 119i] O seers eS ee a ee 110 

Ophthalmic tuberculin test, reaction symptoms, ete____________________ 284. 

OEE ORES eS GAGS LLCO 25 ene Na Se eh pee es Se es 688, 699, 703, 720 

@poscumerskins Casings GirectlOnGe ss. esa ee ee es 470 

HOSS TEMAS Ene DUN ZOU COCO Sa. ss ee ee de ee es en et eee 470 

Orange, Washington navel, fruit variations______-___________ 254-255, 260-261 

Oranges—- 

STOR Me ST LS GLC eee ae ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 712 
SIM PORTS ANS GLOS === = Cle eee ele eee ree oe Ne eS eet 686, 704 
DIGS Loney ANOS Le hema | see les 2p ot ee a a eee 608 
procuctionsand: value. 1915-1919 S20 es ea ae ee Se 608 
shipments from California, 1918-1919, and. value_____-___ 249 
eToiSt ese PLOOUCLLOD. Prices: Panis alUC = = 25 = 2 oe ee ee 608 
Vanetes crown. Calitormnias 191819019. = oes SS ee ee 249 

Orchard surveys, value in fruit-variation studies_____________________ 256-257 

Oregon, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address 

ONE UNOS CS TE a a a a i SE are 287 
Onceres knew CA Sine” Ci CCLIOUS =. ease am oe ee ee 463 
MELerowetrd DOLE CIPeChLONGs a= 2. aa eee ee ee eS ee 462-463 
OUSLEY, CLARENCE, Assistant Secretary, instructions on live-stock drought 

eliOLpeetee Mee eer. eee ek Fe ee a a ee ee eee 891-892 
Oversupply, perishables, relation to marketing________-______________ 108, 111 
(Ohvo/ emae Teed [Li a eee ee a ee ee ee 457 
Pacific area, wheat-growing conditions and practices______________-____-_ 126, 


134, 141, 144, 145, 148, 149 
Packing-house products— 


BXPOULGE SUATISGL CS ee eee ee se eee 691, 699, 701, 710-711 

TO VORUSUE StL ULS UL CSe eee eee ee See eee 683, 699, 717 
Paint; damp-proofing, nature and application to walls_-_--_-----___ 433437 
Paraguay— 

FALMMADLMALS = DUIMPers. Ande kinds, Sti —19lp—- == =o 646 

Thive-Stock= INGUSLEYmmCONGI Os === See ea ote 8 ae 374 
Peaches— 

commercial crop, production, estimates, 1917-1919_________--------- 606 

growers, benefit of market news reports_—__--------~---~-----~------+ ia 

marketing, cooperative management and profits_---_-_-_---__-____- 218 

DUICCSEOU— ATM eae AERA SPT aie ne Se aS 606 

production, estimates 1899-1919_____-____-_--___ = Sse BEI it ee, 605 


statistics, production and prices, by States_--_._.____----___- ers eis 605-606 
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Peanuts— Page. 
acreage, yield, production.= prices, eL@= a= ee 619-620 
eXDOrts .Statistics+2s32: 2 = See 620-695 
marketing, cooperative, profits, ete; instance_- = 215 
prices, 1910-1919) oS ee ee 619 
production, various countries, 1911-19132. = = §20 
statistics, acreage, production, value, etc., by States, 1916-1919___ 619-620 
world “crop, statistics= 5228 - 2 2 ee eS Se 619-620 

Pears— 
prices’ on. farin 2.0 0e = 2 ean See ee ee ee ee 608 
production, 1919; (919v2 = es eS 607, 608 
Stausties: PrOGUCtION, and: prices =. = 2 = a=. = === =e ae see 607-6U8 

Peas— 
acreage and production; 1909-1918-2= == ee 617, 621 
World ‘crop,. statistics, 1909310 8. = = 617 

Pecos Valley, Texas,- cotton-growing: restrictions__=—_____-= >) == 364-367 

Peltries. See Furs; Skins. 

Pennsylvania— 
cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 

inspector rae es ee ee eee 287 
tobacco. production; rank; 1914-1018 ===) eS 154 

Perishables, market developments, natural course______-______-__________ 108 

Philddelphia, market station lines of work = 2 ==> Sa 96, 107 

Philippine Islands— 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1902—-1919_-____ _____ = 646 
tobacco.crop; percentage of world crop_22._ = 2 ee 156 
tobacco shipments to and from United States___________________ 162-16% 

Physical training, study in country schools, requirements_______________ 299 

Picking, citrus fruit, record-kept trees, methods____-________________ 262-264 

Pigs improvement by use of purebred sires_ 235 = 352 

Pink bollworm. See Bollworm, pink. 

Plant Industry Bureau, citrus bud variations, investigations__________ 251-261 

Plaster: use for-waterproofinge cellaret 2.8 2s ee 446 

Pleuropneumonia, cattle, extent and eradication_______________________ 70, 76 

Plow— 
lands;value, by States; 1927-1920. — = 2 ee eee TAL 
team, number of horses used in parts of United States_____________ 492 

lowing— ; 
tractor, relation \to Season Of yeas see ere eee ee 488 
wheat seed bed__________ eee ee er ee eee See ee 128, 130, 131, 133 

Plusstobacco® production, pounds consumed: —2-5 2 = ei eee 174 

Population, rural and agricultural, by countries_____.__-§_-- = 747-TAS 

POrCupiNeSsVLLAap DIN Ss, MOtNOG Soe a ee ee ee 454455 

Pork— 

American, disfavor in= Huropean -COUNTTICS= == ae eee eee 410, 420 
EX DOFUSASUAULISH CS Seat eS eo ee eee 692, 701, 711 
importationaby: United Isingdomi~n eed. 32s eS eee 420 

Portland, ‘marker station, dines of wor ka set oe ee ee ee 96 

Porto Rico— 
shipments— 

from “thesUmited states, 191 F= 1 O10. ee ee 709 

tosthe United: States) 1917-1919 2 Se eee eee 709 
tobacco— 

production; percentare of sworlt: Gropss = ne ee 156 

shipments to and from) Onited Stutes se oa se. 0 2 ao ee ee 162-163 

Portugal, farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1870, 1906___________-_____ 646 

Post-Omce Act, provision fOr LOrest 10a dee eee eee ee 180 

Potash, value in crop yields, estimates by Germany_____________________ 68 

Potatoes— ; 
acreage— 

ands production = LOL 1918 = se ee eee 621 

production, values! exports, chemo see. saan 2 eee ee ee 568-576 
exports— 

and imports "1O1I=LoOd 32191 %, Ol See ee 576 
: Statistics 2 aks ee et ee ee 697 
JMPOLism statisti Gg aos Stree se Se eee 690, 703 
growers; help by market stations. eee samme lene are 113 
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Potatoes—Continued. 
prices— Page. 
PNM AL ete season, . 1918-1919 2 tor srs se es ee 110 
OUMRaEM ae veemnNOn Und. wel 1.019] Osis Ue Sees nel ry eer = 574: 
Wwatolesmie ss O13 Ol Omewee sue aa eee eee iit! oe eae 575 
statistics, acreage, yield, values, exports, imports, prices, ete____ 568-576 
SUOCKS ele mmarnyien melo G—tO 20st Heats late eee ha oS as 578-574 
sweet. See Sweet potatoes. 
WV OTs CEO Dame Suc LLL Go eee: Meme ne ee ae Sa ee perl peg on Na ee Pee 2 568-576 
WIGldBNelLeA Cre NO TiCCS.. ELCs DY SUOkeg cy ek eee ly i ie 1 572, 574 
ICL Gr CAM SCS SINCE rel Ss (Omsanncs ee ee be Sc Me gems a et ee ey 
Poultry— 
breeds’ recommended: for: farm -flockss_2---.- 2. 309-310 
common sense in keeping, article by Rob R. Slocum____~_______ 307-317 
good stock, importance in successful farm flocks -__-______-_____ 808-310 
IMproOvemente by suse Of pure-pred=-Sires st) ook iw e~ lay et ee 352 
SOTO, NSLS T NOW SS LS s Sa  ESE  PUS Se  CRE LE, Oh t el RS: a eee RN 807-317 
Productions in) 1919S forecast and —statistices 2s ee 11, 14, 28 
MLOLECHON =A LOM wild Animal] Soe eee = POS oe a ee Seite 452, 484 
Power— 
electric, in the farm home (and electric light), article by A. M. 
TNE) Sr Vesey ee eta! SER BNE oe ee a te ed 5 tp es 223-238 
horse, problem on the farm, article by Oscar A. Juve_________-_ 485-494 
private or community, utilization in grinding limestone Ra Be SLES SY ste Fas! 337 
PLOMeTREOMe LAE Se raACLOnS tes, Sat = ene tke Dar et eel ade Ea ya 485 
revvoneLO employment or human labors = 2s. sy os ee 488-489 
Prairie— 
SEO SS ETAT) Oi me Te TOUS Sa = ae eee me PEs ee ce PB eee eee eee 454 
Eran WeSC Come Gta SL Oi] Ore ae Oe 2 eee eee Peete ee See Fah Ae 584 
Prairie-dog trap, use for catching wolves, directions________________ 468-470 
Prices— 
USEC Se TAS WAS ONG) ae praia ms See elegant ae ak Se a eta Oe wr ag 626 
butter, at principal markets, by months, 1913-1919_____________ 661, 664 
Cathe py emOncnss Lola —1Ot ee ewes ee Se ee eee 660-661 
OEE SOG — TOG) eee ene eee pe ee oe Se ee 510-511, 514-516 
SX emi 5 eer ne eR eee eh ee ee Se Rr ee a 664-665 
farm crops, index numbers, monthly and average, 1910-1919________ 736 
farmers’, for principal articles bought, 1909-1919-___-___+—_ = 736-7138 
DOSS One LOD GG At NA TKCt sys een eS ee Sr TS To ee see 675-677 
horses ANG mules. at. principal, marketsuet 22> se ee ee ae 655-656 
live stock— 
at Palermo Exposition, Argentina, 1919_-_____ eae ee eae es ee 377-3878 
pyanecceandmclasses 10141070. ae tee ee ees 679 
PALO MSS nN yar TOM EEL LO Nes 1.0!) C8 SSeS Ee eet Sl 636 
Market MOVeMeHiS.- \CAUSeS= ste es ese toe ee ee Be 109-110 
OALS MOV ES CALS AO DY mIOUCNSe es oo she ee ee Bee ee 5386-538 
quotations iMMentaTKeLs News: TCDOLtS, pUSC=i ass SAS ee see 98. 102 
rice py Siaves aAndaby months, 1910-1919 2. - e223 ee 562-563 
rye, by States and by months, 1910-1919 yes as. SRN Se ce 552-553, 
Sree ON 8 Om rane red eee SS eae OS Se es 669-671 
LODACCOMBSINCOS (SOS -8 eaten eas een Re ee es i 154-155 
RUNCUUVASLAtes, me SOO I OLG sea te ere Pe Ee 520-522, 525-526 
OO Mm VeRO GI Suet Oy NOLO sees oes ee Sek ie en ee eS 672-674 
Prine prearpook, aw. authorization 9-22 —2-_=2 et ae 2, 
Produce— 
inspection— 
comparison Wiha C GRE SUT an CCl je = oes Pee ee 321 
TRA CR TKO). NWair IDS) apse cney a pepe ee ee ee ee ee 321 
Production cost, studies, project of Farm Management Office, work_-_ 35-36, 38 
Prunes we xpOLLSm Sle USULCS = a ea Sa a ee a 701, 712 
Pulp, wood— 
LIN DORM Sta List CS me = me ee om ee ee ee 686, 700, 706, 721 
international trade=—___- -__--___-__-._-~-____-~_-~--------_------- 643 
Purchasing— 


ASEM GiATION THt OletCllVitiess 2 aaa ea oa 384-385 
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cooperative— Page. 
conditions requiring demonstration work____---_------------- 208-209 
Possibilities and plimitations= === s== see 382-385 
demonstrations and marketing in the Seuth, article by Bradford 
Knapp; s2s32 3 oe ee ee ee 205-222 
organizations among farmers, article by J. M. Mehl__________-_____ 381-390 
Purebred stock, definition. === 2-2 eee 349 
Quarantine, pink Dollworm__—___. 2 SS 356-357 
Quotations, market, explanation and. use= ==) =) 2 98-102 
Rabbits, trapping, methods 2." 2 2s ee 455 
Rwecoon. Skins. drying aditechlONS == a ee ee 470 
Raccoons trappins: directions] == 2: =. = ee 470 
Railroad Administration, cooperation in live-stock drought relief__ 392, 396, 404 
Railways; freight tonnage, United States_-_= 745 
IRVALSTO SR AMIDOL US MSC CLS LCS eae eer pees 686, 704 
Rats:, trapping, methods. 2- =. 2a ss eee 4538-454 
Recommend ationss  SCCretAL is =. == ee eee 30, 39, 43, 45, 55, 57-59 
Rhode Island, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and 
address Of sINSHeClOTr Ls sn 225s She ee ee ee Se eee 287 
Rice— 
acreage and production, by countries, 1909-1918__________________ 561-562 
consumption, total and per capita, by countries__________________ 565-566 
EX POLES. SUA UIST CS sera eee eae eee ee, ee ee 696, 699, 702 
iMPOLtS | SLAUISLICS 2226 —— 2 e  e 688, 699, T03—704 
prices..by: States and. by, months, 1910-19105 ss eee 562-563 
production, by countries; 1909-1015 ee eee eee 565 
Statistics;- acreage: yield prices MCtG ie = seeks ye eee 561-564 
tnade internationals d909—1O03 5 VOL th Os cme ee ee 564 
Vield. per. acte;. Dy Gelatesss os =o. es see eee 562 
Ringderpest, MaAvUINe, -OCCUrrenee. aNd) ta LAM Gye. a = ee ee 76-17 
Road— 
Federal-aid Act, passage, amendment, and results____________ 46-50, 55, 56 
ROUrLHZOF DULY AC Amy OT OU LC TO Gee ee eres = eee 185 
projects, approval miledzen and (COStoa ee 49 
Roads— 
Bureau— 
duties and authority, remarks by Secretary__________________-_ la 
new chief remarks: Dy Secretary =) =. ee 48 
substitution of Highway Commission, discussion______________ 50-54 
damacze: Dy Nedvys train  Cucin weir ee ee 46 
AOTEST MAD PLOPLiALION ANd) PLOLLECSSy OL a wWiOls We es ee 46, 49 
importance to farmers, administration, etc., discussion________ 45-55 
National Forests— 
PETLCLAMD Yee O Fra oN OS ee Te we ee a eee 177-188 
LUNA sia Vallaple Or Pele Leer 180 
State; Hederal-aid funds paruicipanion, Ci@ne es eee 46-50, 52 
Rocky Mountain area, wheat-growing conditions___________-_____ 126 
Rodent Pests strap pure sO OL Ge ee ee 451-452 
FROGENUSS VELBA LIDS CNN S LTT CUT CE OTS ree 452-456 
EVOULG TS SUSE LNG VEN Cet tees TO MrT See ee 128, 129, 133, 134, 1385 


ROMMEL, GEORGE M., article on “ Live-stock drought relief work in 1919”_ 391-405 


Roof-water disposal, practices and sussestionsS en 4380482 
Rosin— 
OXPORUS) SEALISLICS k= ote eee ee a 698, 699, 705, 715 
trade; international <0 2 5s eaneen Sein Sinner 641, 685, 699 
RO CALIODY -GrOpsaln Wheat O10 wile wanna eee mena 126 128 We 
Rubber, india, trade, internationals 2... 2 5s oLead oe et ae cs secs: = 
Rumania, farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1890-1916... 646 
Rural— see es Og I ee ae aan eee J 
POD ULATOM TSC US tl Cs meee eae 747-748 
post roads, appropriations, definition, and State participati are 6 
Survey, TeedeGh sue sere eee participation______ 46, 48 
Russia— de eh pte) ae = 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1918-1914. 646 
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Rye— 
acreage and production— Page. 
ye CONMARLOS bQO0 1 OO seers. ok ane lgs Bye we Be Paes Be et, 547-548 
DNS US UC Saas eee eae a eeab ae Pee eT te a ele AOA 550 
consumption, total and per capita, by countries... 565-567 
EXD ORES Mel SO (1 OO meme ia ai teat a ie hates Ube YOR. eI Vea) eter ass 549 
CX OLE SMECOL GL CS ae a eR See wees i Re ce ae oaks eer a 694 
LAER RiCeCt DO VeMOnn ii. O1 310] Quem ee) Sueisn bucrerelpn sagen 553 
price per bushel, by States and by months, 1910-1919. = a2 Doo 
ROdUCH OM ED yzecOUMTICS a1 909 —10i Giaeeueen eee eel unas 565, 567 
SHaurShiCs sACren tev ield a prices, Cl@os eee. = beso ee ee 547-554 
CLTGe eI MreLMntlOnals Lot i= tons d Ol 1O1 Gms 6st een tere oe 554 
SQROy TATA HOTA eas AC es Ee ae ee a a Shee et ee ee 688, 699 
SAB MCANcisco.mMarke stvnom Mes ot work —- 9. = er 2 see Se 96 
Sanitation, hog-cholera control, suggestions_______ __ he Tae SBN DER EN: 200-202 
Scabies— 
Gril Gmehel (HL CR LLOMGVKOl Kemet = se 2 eee os Sn Bn San ae ee 71, 77-78 
BNCCP Gea Glen ClOMy WOr ke mee oes BT ie ee ee re ath 72, 77-78 
Scents, uses in trapping animals, preparation____. 2 22 s.8 467, 468 
School— 
country, reorganization, article by Alvin Dille..—. =. .5--2225_-= # 289-806 
Publ chemi ssionvand-requirem ents. =.= ok =e a ne een 291-293 
minal Duildinge equipment requirements. = = 225 2a. Soe 299-801 
Schools— 
country— ; 
COUrSE ORS LUG ya Teg Wit CM Cn Es =e’ a) be Bt Se ee ees 298-299 
dencienciestand nee Si see ee ee EUR S 801-803 
improvement of physical equipment needs, discussion__________ 299-301 
reorganization in rural districts, advantages____________-._._._-_ 303-306 
SoMa CeOirereOr eau 7A tl OMS 22 sa = ano aaa ee i Os Ben Ga ee 291-293 
Serap tobacco, customs duties and internal-revenue tax________________ 170, 172 
Serub stock, elimination by use of purebred sires______________________ 349-350. 
Scrubs, comparison with grade animals in growth and quality_________ 351-3852 
Secretary. See Agriculture. : 
Seed— : 
clover: acreage, “production, price, and yalue2—2-22_ ==... 586-588 
red-clover, from southern Europe, unsatisfactory results____________ 345 
TCStIMCMLOnESHICeTOm Oren son. 2 ae = ee ets Fi oe ee 343-344 
LIMOLnY. prices, Larm- and: wholesale==== 2-52) 22 s. = ste ss Fe 586-588 
Seed-bed— 
wheat— 
PLEDATAMON Eater. OTOAGGASl, Crops === = eee Se 126-137 
Dreparawon ater, mitertllled: CropsS==-4-— = 2 ee eee 138-141 
Seeds— 
citrus— 
relinplesssecurn ee COONCLA LOM ss == = sae 2 ee ee 201 
SGlECHEO RUISCSSNS ATES) CLO cet = rs es od ee ee 2 tee 270-271 
OSA OOS), RnR ACh ee ee ee Pes Ed fo Re Pe AE 696, 699 
PRDOELEC. ADELINE 1S sOUOLIS IM = Se See ee ee et ee 344 
MTP OR LSS ELGG CS ase Sates = ee et ee 689, 699, 720 
labeling— 
ASTCeMIGIM i: OL eSCCOSINEN = = a aay = ee ee tS ee ee 344-345 
fanhtn Cb limita Css ee Ee ees a a eee eee 345 
trade— 
PLA LOUGLORAS TLCULC UN Cie ae eee ee ee ee ee 343-346 
representatives meeting and agreement, 1917______________-_--- 344 
vegetable, acreage, yield, and production, 1917-1919________________ 734 
Virility ondesermilmation: test, abel MOtlCC. 22.22. —2== 2 eee 344. 
Seedsman, duty to farmers, article by Edgar Brown_____-_---------~- 343-346 
Seneca Power Ditching Co:, purpose and work___~-—-____--__.________- 80-83 
Senta LOnp Clectlicn G(eStripUONee === eas == ea EES 236 
Serbia, farm animals, numbers and STNG SLO) hype) Meee ee 646 
Serum, anti-hog-cholera, production and administration, cost, 1915______ 202 
Settlers, need of special advice and assistance__---______---_______-___- 30 
Sewing, electric motor, description ____-------------_-_-__-__-----..----- 227 


Spammer, Ae 1. article on ~ Cooperative improvement of citrus varie- 
(SWeRO) a ee ee 249-275 
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Sheep— : Page 
Argentina, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent changes 22 c= 423 
Australia, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change-__---__ 423 _ 
Canada, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent changet=-2 2.8 423 
European countries, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent 

change: 3. 25 es ee eee 423-424 
France, effect of war on industry________-_______----.------_-__--- 409 
imports— : < 

and“exports, 16031 9192" = Ss es ee 670 

statistics ) Lf 223 Se eo ee eS ee 682 
limited prewar. supply and case. ee ee 341 
marketines: 1900=1019 ee ee ee ee 679 
New Zealand, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change-_____ 428 
number and <value, 1867=19202-- = 5 a ee eee 668 
numbers Sby. COUnttl Css. 2 =- as eee 644-648 
prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change in United States_ 423 
prices; 1910-1919 = = Se ee ee eee 669-671 
scabies, eradication -work= > == = eee AL? oe et BREA 72, 77-78 
statistics 2 23. 22. ee ee eee 668-671, 679 

Sheepskins, ‘imports statisiicsss 2 243 a eS 683, TES 

Shellac: amports: statistics > Sie aS aes ee eee 685, TOG 

Shocks; thrashing’ of wheats. =“ > 2-4 es ke ee ee eee 148 

Shopwork, farm, study in country schools, requirements-___-___--_-___ 298-299 

Silk— 

| IMpPoOrts statistics: — = AS ee ee eee 682, 699, TO2, T03, T17 
production, by ‘countries, 1909-19182 ses. eee Ee eee 643 

Sires, purebred, effect on offspring, and saving of money_______________ 349-353 

Sirup— 
maple, production, by States, 1909, 1917-1919_-_____ 635-636 
productions by“ States’ == ae ee ae ae 628, 635-636, 637 
sorzhum; «production, by “States== = eee 637 

Sisal Perass lmMports Sta tis eee a= = <n eet ee eee 684, 703, 719 

Skins— ; 
dressing— 

at homes . SoS See ee ee eee 480 

for; home suse; directions: == ee ee eee 479-481 
exports *statisties=. =. Sea ee ee eee 691 
fur, drying directions___ 460, 461, 462, 463, 465, 467, 470, 474, 475, 476, 477-481 
TIM POFUS? Sha Ti SU Cs se Ls Ee ne eee ees 683, 704, 717-718 
mink, casing directions:-<2 => 3 24 = ee eee eee 461, 477 
of fur animals, preparation, drying and casing__________________ 477AAS1 
seasons when prime=: 222) =e Se eee 482 
skunk; casing “directions22=-_ 3 2 se ee eee 460 
wildeat, drying * directions=._2— 2 ee eee 464 
wolf, ‘casing’ directions...» 32" 3 ee eee 470 
See also Hides. 

Skunks— 
food vhabits; beneficial >to, farmer == Se ee 451, 459 
trapping directionsSe == 20 Se eS ee ee 459-461 

Stoctum, Ros R., article on “* Common sense in poultry keeping *______ 307-317 

SmirH, C. B., member of committee on live-stock drought relief________ 391 

Smoking tobaceco— 
pounds.-consumed = in “manwisdehires eee 174 
tax =by sinternal -revenules 2226 = See es eee 171-172 

Snuff— 
import duty sand) internal-reyenues tax. ee ee 169) T7E 
production,, increase = --5 ee ee ee eee 174-175 

Sodium cyanide, «source: of “ammonia= — oe ee ee 119 

_ Sorghum, production for sirup, acreage, amount and value____________ 6387 

Sorghums, grain— ~ 
acreage, production, prices, and value, 1915-1919. 618-619 
prices, “farms: 1916-1910; = ee eee 618, 619 

South— 
cooperative organizations for marketing and purchasing, work of 

county: ALENT hr see see ae ee ee 208-222 


marketing and purchasing demonstrations, article by Bradford 
Knapp ss eS ee See eee 205-222 
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South America— 


1 Page, 
ive stock market) for United States_............ 869-380 
purchase of purebred stock from United States, value of trade, etc_ 369-371 

South Atlantic States, tobacco growing, percentage, 1839-1918 153 


cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of 


LIDS OXCUOIE2 eet es oe. ae (ee en Ae erie a ee Ee peer amne a | 287 
ROWACCOM Production, srank. 1914-1918... | ee Ee 154 
South Central States, tobacco growing, percentage, 1839-1918 153 
South Dakota, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and 
AGOIESS OF SES GS ee ae ay Ly ae cet ee eee eee ae ene Se 287 


Soy beans— 
acreage, production, prices, and value, by States, 1919, and totals, 


USHERS ES i ede oS Se ee oe ee ee ea 616 

MII GES TOM ATM LO Od: oe 2 es Se i ec ee ee 616 

Rec aD eLiMe ava CMO SMe eels Mi ete i cel ley tha iy RO eR eben 344 

SOV DemmOL MN Onic StahisiGs 96 fl. ee 688, 720 
Sparrorp, R. R., and J. H. Arnorp, article on “ Farm practices in grow- 

iT VSL Cs ages ee ee IE ce Mt eS el, ie a 123-150 
Spain, farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1891-1916_____._ 647 
Spanrowestmsish. rapping directions. =) 220). 23 te 457, 461 
Specialists, marketing and purchasing demonstrations, purpose, dis- 

CUMS Sh aie ese s ee ene Seo ek A A Se ache! ite i ie eee oie 206-208 
Spices— 

EXPOLFLS (StALIStICS > Bee eee ee ee ee ee es 696, 699 

BIEL Ses Rem Niedifbes tol (eee er LS So EY a ae 1 RE eres Pa 8 le ee 689, 699 
ppokane, market station; lines of workule. 5-2) 342 be pees Bk 96 
Spraying, material for, purchasing, advantages of cooperative associ- 

FN Ty CONC ES ain nae ee Spee Os A a aie Res SaaS Pee De pla es Aree 882, 384 
POUIRcelS esrOUnG., trapping) methods: = 2. 2s se 2 Sat oh ees 454 
Siouiss-markets Staton, JINeS? Of “WOrki2 22 ofa es es ee es oe 96, 107 
St. Paul, live-stock emergency office establishment_____________________ 394. 
Phi CK EEA SH ITos Ole Whedbee ts ee os pe eS A deer ee eee ee 147-148 
EMO Mat ZRtON a ckatin. —OrOCUuCiG st... ae eis See eee 44 
Standards, live stock, development by Markets Bureau_____---__-______ 247 
SPdeet ae DOGLS mS ca Lic ties = ee BE eee es cee ee ees 696, 699 
States Relations Service, cooperation in live-stock drought relief______ 391-392 
Statistics— 

collection by, Crop Estimates Bureaus === Se ee ee 40 
crops— 
Sita Cll Gy Css 0 Cie tenes eens oe Ps es ee ee ee 12-16, 509-681 
Acide RN See ae ee Bee SSS 5 ea ee ee 509-567 
Opierebhatieotaine = kk oe ee ee 568-643 
Prainecrops, acreage, production, ClC=_—— = === ss ee 509-567 
lives LOCKomncimnVe- SOCK DCOUUCTS ssa =.= a ae ee ee ee 644-681 
Steel! fraps, use im trapping large animals-_______-_____=_ = 458-470, 475, 476 
Steers, improvement by use of purebred sires__-__-—_________________ 351-352 
Stock. See Live stock. 
Stocks, tobacco of various types, October 1, 1912-1919___________________ 164 
Stockyards— 
change in market hours__.-_--__=_-__-_ =-=---_=---_-__-___-______- 245 
Chicago, volume of business_____-____-----------------_____ 239, 240-241 
complaints referred to Washington office, nature__________________-- 246 
improvement under Federal inspection_—_~---_____--_-------------~ 246 
Stoves, electric portable, types and uses___-~-~-~~--____----~-~-~---~- 235-238 
Strawberries, acreage and production, 1917, 1918__-__-----_____ ——— — 621 
* Stubbling in,” wheat_______---~--------------------------- 135-137, 138, 148 
Sugar— 
beet— 
production, by countries, 1909-1919________________--------_- 631-633 
production, by States, 1913-1919_____------__--------------_- 627-628 
cane— 
production, by countries, 1910-1919__-____-_~__-------------- ao 
production, by States and Territories, 1856—1919______..-----—__- 625 
exports statistics ——_ =~ -—___ - -__-- -—- _-=_-------_~.---_-_-_ 696, 699, 702 


imports statistics _________-_------------------------ 689, 699, 703-704, 720 
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maple— Page 
priees,. by months, 1913 1919. SS ee 636 
production, by States, 1909, 19171919. __-__ = 635-636 
prices by months, New York market, 1913—1919___________-_______ 629-630 
production— i ‘ 
Dyscountries,. 1909-191 0s eee 631-634 
by States and Territories. = 625-629 
statistics, 1856-1080: 53 ee seh is Boch date 625-636 
supply, total and per capita, 1901-1999 eS 628 
trade, international, 1900=1O1S Ol. SOS 630 
Summer fallow, alternation with wheat--=) == === = 130, 132, 134 
Surra, horse disease, nature, occurrence and fatality____________________ Fife 
Surveys— 
TOTeStrV NCCU 25 Sn ae ee 34-35 
orchard, value in. fruik-variation studics—_ 256-257 
Rural, NeeQ=a+ 255 58 
Sweden— ; 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1890-1918 — SSS 647 
live stock, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change ______ 423-424 
Sweet potatces— 
acreage, production, value; e§es. > ee ee ee eee 577-579 
prices; farm and wholesaile,1910_19 19 eee 579 
yield, price, and acre value, by States, 1910—-1919____________________ 578 
Swine— 
Argentina, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change_______ 423 
Australia, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change _______ 423 
Canada, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change__________ 423 
European countries, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent 
changer” <2 ee ee eee eee 423-424 
New Zealand, prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change____ 423 
MUMbersVhyhCOUMI Tes se SL ee ee ee at 
prewar and postwar estimates and per cent change in United States__ 423 
Uruguay industry, condiljions-— = ee ee eee 
See also Hogs. 
Switches, electric, location and type for farm home __-____________ 230-233 
Switzerland— 
cheesesindustry, effect:of ware se) 222 ee eee 413 
farm animals, numbers and kinds, 1904-1918 = = 647 
live stock— 
prewar and postwar estimates, and per cent change __________ 423-424 
situation and outlook_______ yeast ees See meee ee 8! 
Mallew, Lmpocts. statisti costs see Saas eg eee _ 684 
Tanning— 
iiquew FORT Sking We ee ee ee 47. 
MERLERLA IS. LM DORESES US TTS CS eee eee cape ee eee 685, 699 
Taxes, internal revenue, tobacco products and manufacturing_____ __171-172, 173 
'TAyYLOR— 
ALONZO ENGLEBERT— 
article on— 
“ Influence of depreciation of exchange on agricultural pro- 
CULC THOT eee psi ne eh EE et Vee Se 489-19 
** Prewar crop estimates im Germany”. 61-68 
_ Dr. H. C., appointment as Chief of Office of Farm Management______ 37-388 
ea— 
imports) Gta ligti Css a ae eee 689, 699, 703, 721 
prices on New York market, 1913-1919, by months_____________ > __ 638 
trade,. internation slate utes! ek ee eh | eee 637 
Tenancy, farm, leasing methods, need of improvement_______ 30-32 
Tennessee, cattle, Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and ad- 
dress: of inepéctors = aes. Sek Se ee eee etee. Wey 
“hey tuberculin, importance in control of tuberculosis in live stock____ 282-288 
esting— 
seed, for sale to farmers. = eer 


tuberculin, methods... Se eee eee 284 
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Texas— 
cattle— : Page, 
Federal inspection for tuberculosis, number, and address of in- 
SUC CO 1 gears re Sie eet hes ot. a RIN lt ees © 287 
movement to Southeast in 1917, 1918, results... 401 
drought conditions, 1917-18, and revival___._...____ = 397, 401-402 
live-stock movement from drought area in Northwest... 400, 401-403 
marketing, cooperative work of county agents, and results________ 217-220 
PecosmVyalley, -coton-srowing restrictions_.2= 5 364-367 
pink bollworm— 
iS Cia See ee eR eee ke SS SRS eee Sea 360-862 
Conunoliayorkwmernodsh=sieh. etlws 2B a rat Be 362, 367-368 
MUR OCIGH One ease AIS eee pen te oe OAS Sy lt Sie 359, 360 
purchasing, cooperative work of county agents, and results________ 220-221 
Trinity Bay section cotton-growing restrictions____._ = 363-364 
western, pink bollworm infestation discovery, 1918_____.___ 364-365 
wheat crowine 4n\ cottonearerion, MOteuk. 222 Juiek) es bo i 124. 
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